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The ingathering of another year has come ; and has brought with it 
one of those pleasing interspaces in the labours of the conductors of this 
serial in which they are privileged to hold personal intercourse with their 
readers, and to talk of the progress and prospects of the magazine. They 
have the pleasure of being able to report a considerable accession of inter- 
est on the part of their subscribers in the extension of the circulation, and 
in a desire to aid in the literary work on which the utility of the periodical 
depends.' As a fair and open medium for the honest expression and 
friendly discussion of different opinions, it claims a place in literature ; a 
place which it has held, unchallenged, for sixteen years, with varying 
fortunes, but with unvarying devotion to intellectual culture, freedom of 
thought, moral progress, and impartial debate. To make it a thorough 
vehicle for self-improvement, our readers are invited to occupy its columns 
with their opinions on the subjects under debate, and they are regarded as 
in duty bound to aid their fellow readers with such information as they 
can give, suitable to their wants — ^that so the corresponding advantages of 
teacher and taught may be alike enjoyed by each. In the search for or in 
the sifting of truth, aU may bear a part and each be benefited. To be 
helpful, we must be helped. It delights us to believe that from a larger 
cirde of subscribers, more awakened than heretofore to their own interest 
in the matter, we shall be able to draw our contributions in years to come, 
while from the improved arrangements experience is from time to time 
SQggesting, we hope to keep up the interest of our readers while we raise 
the general quality of the magazine. . . ^ > ^ = ^ 

The issues for this year iA%y^ &e takdn as iap^e&rtke^fi^Ahe truthful and 
trustful endeavours of the co^iwtor&^«to' mcrejise-ttie Ji^^ human intertst 
of the serial ; to make it effective for tjip^woprkipg; put of those high aims 
vhich it has been their constant^fiort- ^oj^jroni;^ encourage, incite, and 
goide ; and to justify its existen(^ ^J^h^ I^MJi^^^'t, through it, of a dis- 
tinct purpose, and by making ii;, — ^^ „ , v , , * ^ "^ o' 

:"Atjl(>itlinfe -'[ ' 
Betwixt us^^d the crowning race 
Of those that eye to eye shadl look 
On knowledge 

If these aspirations can be realized by thought, love, labour and earnest- 
Bess of purpose, they shall not be wanting on our part, nor do we fear that 
appreciation of effort will be chargeable upon our readers. 

The gradual growth and painstaking adaptation of our magazine 
to the spirit of the age, might easily be tested by a comparison of the 
index of the present volume with that of some of our earlier issues. 
It would be seen that all the unique features which marked it, and 
gave it value in its youth, have been preserved, several new departments 
nave been added, while though some have been extended and remo- 
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delled, none have been found profitless, or have fallen out of fevour. 
In power, variety, and interest, the Leading Papers, growing with the 
writer's mind, become, year by year, more varied and valuable; "topics 
suitable for discussion*' do not fail us, nor does that promptitude and 
flexibility of mind which makes debate useful and fascinating desert onr 
contributors. The Topic not only affords an opportunity of que^oning 
and probing the current affairs of the day; but acts as a hindrance to in- 
considerate precipitance of thought. Our Essayist has succeeded in bring- 
ing together articles differing in quality and matter^ but all, we think, of 
more than passing importance. The JUviewer, and the Inquirer, are 
gradually enlarging their utility and improving their form. In the Elo- 
quent of the Month our readers have, in preservable and referable form, 
several of the best specimens of modem oratory, well-fitted at once for 
models to be imitated, and for Society readings as elocutionary exercises; 
while, with their annotations, they form a sort of record of the rhetoric of 
the men of our own time. In the lessons in life, progress and improve- 
ment contained in Toiling Upward show more and more — teaching by 
example too —how the choicest powers, virtues, and results of humanity, 
may be developed in lowly effort as in stately striving ; and seem likely to 
furnish ** a gallery of the illustrious " for the advocates of self-reliance, and 
the practisers of self-help. If any one will compare the notes attached to 
Pope's celebrated, though juvenile poem, in Our Collegiate Course, with 
those contained in works specially prepared for the use of candidates at 
examinations, they will have little difficulty in deciding on whose side the 
merits of aptness, judiciousness, and instructiveness, are to be found, 
while the anxiety expressed by many subscribers regarding the continua- 
tion of the ** Syntax '* and ** Logic " attests their worth and adaptation to 
the requirements of our readers. The other sections do not seem to call 
for special notice. We may be permitted to express a belief that in 
variety, choiceness of topics, range of excellence, and general utility of con- 
tents, few serials of our day in the same compass and at the same ^rice, 
will he found able, in the eyes of self-educators, to compete with the suc- 
cessive volumes pf. ThCf, B'citys\ControversiaUst. 
Over the lon)r3abDuprsV)tt;wei!itAr-tliree-vbJiames we have looked, and our 



sense of responsilbiliJJy^jss ^een iteigttte^gdt^ the retrospect. The harvests 
of the years — have thej J)eea ripened Jby God's sunlight ?— under our care 
Iiave they been profttalfly Tjsedi! py JtJjwse for whom they were intended! 
Questions these of psTs&iaal naCjniQnt jo readers, writers, and conductors 
alike. May they^ be.iairly 8uiaw^ei3ible jn the audit-court of conscience, 
and may they give-sptlts tcMexeiittoai Xnt^sity to custom, and an additional 
force of energy to «fforfe-^lKa'c so'-ouijlto^ may be done as the Taskmaster 
wills. Time is laying his hand on the heads and the hearts that were 
young when The British Controversialist took its place among the agencies 
of the age, and the longing for success increases as life advances towards 
the nnrecallable. May the years find us, each and all, eager and true 
Self- Improvers. So shall they be, as we heartily wish them — happy neve 
years. 
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.'l^BE JDECLIJSfE OF SPECULATIVE THOUGHT m 
ii '"' . , GEEEGE. 

J^LOSOPHT does Dot disdain facts, it interprets Uiem. Expe- 
j^^ce 19 .ike revej^er of facts, npt their expounder. Science teaches 
^!]wluM( o^e the factE|. Philosophy seeks to discover what they 
n^A. The magnificent confusion of phenomena occasion and exciie 
[ tfSMxmi aaad reflection is philosophy. All facts, whatever they are, 
feemiaae^bjects of thought only by becoming objects of consciousness. 
l&r^il m the consdous mind tnat they meet the gaze of observation 
ttiiia^ bk>Ug1it within the range of experiment. Hiere it is that 
iipripeli«nsiv0 th6ught seizes facts, subjects them to examination 
wF^rfiilysis, and btings induction in to aid it in compelling them 
WliSve^iiiot onlyVhat they are, but what hidden intent and power 
'S^'B^ar witliin them. Into the consciousness of man the transi- 
OT^^ters ; but, out of this. Philosophy resolves to extract the true 
iai permanent — the everlasting essence of beijig — Truth. Con- 
!|AyDes8 is thte field of experience and observation ; beyond that, 
:ti||g cannot pass. AH ihe tissues, along which sensation quivers 
■MmwA, deposit, in conscious perception, the whole message fhey 
tJie out\*ard t^orld or the personal frame. Such is human 
. We may transcend experience, we cannot overpass the 
of consciousness. It is in ourselves that we examine all 
/llLOwever outward they may seem, and to whatever distance 
■ ayjarently project the investigations from which we antici- 
l?rmg home truth — it must come home to us, we are unable 
I. out to meet or welcome it. Science is a record of facts ar- 
^ed according to the laws by which we perceive or imagine that 
axe controlled. Our mind is not the instrument o/* vision, but 
into which facts come or are brought for vision. Sensibility 
ilHie inner cosdition of consciousness ; phenomena are the exter- 
ul occasions of it. A present consciousness of phenomena is expe- 
IsbDce ; experience supphes the elements of science ; and science is 
im orderly arrangement of experience in and by the mind. Philo- 
ie»hy is the sum of the convictions and truths which man acquires 
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from an examination of all the phenomena of thought. Hence its 
famous early word, "Know thyself;" heoce, too, its early error, 
** And in thyself know all" which resulted from the premiss, " Man 
is the measure of all things." The fulness of all wisdom does not 
dwell in man. His nature is not co-ordinate with the universe. 
Although he is encircled by the Infinite, he himself is finite, and feels 
this finiteness only by the pressure of the Infinite upon his soul. 
The circumference of the circle of man's being touches and is sen- 
sitiyized by what is external to itself, and he gains a consciousness 
of the Beyond in the selfsame experience by which his personal cir- 
eumscription and impotence is made known to him. As the margin 
of an island is fretted by the ebb and flow of the infitting sea, the 
human consciousness is excited and changed by the influences 
which operate upon it from the inhemming Infinitude in which it 
finds itself, and nhilosophy is the Newton who, in childlike sim- 
plicity, gathers the secret-yielding shells and pebbles which tiie 
ocean of Truth heaves up upon the sands of Time. 

We have been endeavouring in a series of papers, of which the 
Prolegomena appeared upwards of twelve years ago (February, 
1853), and the matter of which has been at intervals laid before 
our readers, to present a view of the course of philosophic thought 
in Europe capable of being surveyed and estimated ty the mere 
English scholar, yet able, we hope, to endure the criticism of the 
adept in Greek-hoarded learning. We have lingered with the en- 
joyment of love upon the theme, and have endeavoured to delineate 
the itinerary of speculation with some care. After a long, and, let 
us confess it, somewhat toilsome ascent, we have now gained the 
topmost reach of that upland curve, and have only to trace the 
downward pathway of decline. In doing so we can accelerate our 
gpeed — especially as the objects on the route are less attractive, 
and the scenes exhibited to us are, by contrast with what has 
gone before, imimportant and uninteresting. We hope in this 
paper, therefore, to complete our sketch of Pre-Christian Philo- 
sophy in Greece, and in a subsequent one to outline the progress of 
speculative thought in Rome ; after having accomplished which, we 
shall close our record of the tentative efforts of thought to acquire 
a knowledge of tlie truth—a record suggestive of lessons having a 
forceful bearing on the life and thought of our own day — lessons 
which we hope to expound in such a fashion as may incline our 
readers to lay them up in the memory of their hearts. Meanwhile 
we proceed: — 

The Atomists. — Leucippus, of Abdera> was, perhaps, the earliesfc, 
virtual expounder of the Atomic philosophy. This system explains 
the varieties of matter by supposing it to consist of an assemblage] 
of minute indivisible particles flying through time and space m 
constant motion in differing directions and under different laws — 
linking, unlinking, relinking — in an inextricable, interchangeable 
dance and whirl of elementary atoms, whose ceaseless tides circle on 
in everlasting decay and re-creation. Like attracted by like, adhered 
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mto substance, as Anaxagoras Has in some sort affirmed, and Leucip* 
pus endearoured to explain. But in the " Cosmogony " of Demo- 
critus the Atomic philosophy is displayed with a grandear and glory 
which might almost be looked upon as a strange instance oi prevision. 

Democritos was a wealthy Aoderite, who, in the quest for know- 
ledge, exhausted every available place of instruction, every effort of 
hig spirit, and every cepton of his fortune. His repute, however, in 
the State was such that the Abderites gave him the uncontrolled 
mastery of it, and bestowed on him a new fortune of 600 talents 
(£125,000). He was a notable thinker. The atoms, wluch he sup- 
posed built up tbe universe and were its prime elements and factors, 
in their possible collidings, became united, configured, and took up 
position in space. From these changes all phenomena arose, out 
of these the universe is formed. Matter is coarse and ponder- 
able, but thought, like fire, consists of the finest elements. In this 
splendid, ever-changing universe there is but a temporary appear- 
ance. Hence his laughter at the paltry tricks at self-deception men 
pWed upon themselves to heighten their importance in their own 
and in others' eyes. 

In the epigram — 

" One pitied, one condemned the woeful times ; 
One laughed at follies, the other wept o'er crimes/' 

the difference between Democritus the laughing, and Heraclitas 
tbe weeping philosopher, has been regarded as expressed. Hera- 
chtos was a naturalist, an obscure expresser of noble thoughts. 
He had great wealth, and was of renowned descent. He was also 
e&trosted with political distinctions ; but the mystery of his own 
nature wrapped nim in melancholy and gloom. His speculations 
mm&D, grieved him, because he seemed to be so infinitely little, 
ttl cannot reach the unhidden, which is alone the true. His 
dotknne is a mixture of lonianism and Italicism. The ethereal 
efasient of wisdom surrounds man, and the glow of the fire of 
ftosght bums within him as a life not of himself, and yet most 
ti% him. In through the senses sweep the soimds, sights, and 
fili impressions of me all-inhemming sea of wisdom ; but man is 
Utaielf so great a conflict of extremes that uniform results can never 
jtel^ended on, and the senses, though man's only means of perus- 
sagike Sibylline books of nature, dare not be trusted as the vouchers, 
*TO less as the teachers of truth. We mention the name of 
Beeaclitus here in deference to the age-long contrast between him 
•4 Democritus ; but a lengthy paper might easily be written upon 
<Mier — ^both were great in their living day ; and do not the plulo- 
*(jdlies of Leibnitz, JSTewton, and Dalton, Hegel and Schelling bear 
'Tteess to their long-during influence P 
©THiciSM. — Of the sage of Cynosarges, Antisthenes, an Athenian 
Ca of a Thracian mother, and a pupil of Socrates ; or of Diogenes 
Kaope, we have little to say. Yet it is unfair to regard them 
^^ as snarlers and growlers. They were eccentric and austere. 
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but there was method in their madness. Luxury had unmanned 
Greece and corrupted the very fountains of action. To show that 
life was possible under other conditions than those of mere sensa* 
tional delight — ^pleasure valued for itself alone, — to inculcate and 
prove that a life of worth could be spent in independence of the costly 
graces of existence, were, in that age of Greek sensualism, no un- 
important aims. No wonder that their opponents called them j)ug- 
nacious dogmatists, caustic drolls, sneering and envious humorists, 
morose in manners and petulant in speech, making a vain show of 
a content not felt, and gratifying malice under pretence of plain 
dealing. They could not escape — perhaps would not have cared to 
deny — the charge of being xmsympathetic, haughty, self-isolating, 
contemptuous, and denunciatory. Those who oppose their con- 
temporaries can scarcely escape aspersion. Cynicism was rather a 
protest against a manner of life than a method of thought. It was a 
practical, not a speculative effort to bring human existence nearer to 
truth and righteousness. Its error was that the protest was the 
outgrowth of self-righteousness. Its protest against degeneracy 
was the residt of a feeling tending to make man degenerate. 

Ctben^ics.-— Cynicism was Socratic morals vitalized by pride, and 
when the vigourof endurance was breathed into it, it became Stoicism. 
An opposite ojBfshoot from the Socratic school was the sect of the Cy- 
rensBics, which, in its degeneracy, passed intoEpicureanism. It is not 
clear that Aristippus, the founder of this school, left any systematic 
exposition of his doctrines to his hearers or posterity. Aristotle does 
not mention them in his "Nicomachian Ethics," where he examines 
the theories of Happiness, suggested by philosophers. By weaving 
together a few scattered but disconnected snatches of thoughts attri- 
buted to him (mayhap more truly due to his mother-taught grandson, 
Aristippus the younger), we may get something like a glimpse of the 
doctrines of the sage of Cyrene. The Cyrensean Ethics were five- 
fold : — 1. Things to be sought and shunned ; 2. Feelings ; 3. Prac- 
tices ; 4. Causes; 6. Proofs. Pleasure was the supreme purpose of 
life ; but pleasure was only such when enjoyed in moderation — ^wben 
we were its masters, not its slaves. Excess is madness. Happiness 
is a collective name for all the partial pleasures, each of which was 
good and desirable for itself Prudence must regulate enjoyment. 
Tirtue and vice were matters of conventional arrangement; for 
neither in nature nor man is the rule of right and wrong fixed. All 
that man knows is what impresses himself,— the states of ;his mind, 
not the conditions on which these depend. Hence the rule of life for 
man was to be himself, and to do or manage whatever he wished. 
Horace epigrammatically expresses this when he says,— 

" £t mihi res, non me rebus sabjongere conor.^* 

Thcodorus, the successor of Aristippus, impressed by the logical 

* ' And I endeavour to salt circumstanoes to myself, and not myself to drcoo-* 
stance.- .' 
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inflaenees of Ms age, 'whUe he held to the legitimacy of making the 
search for happiness the principle of life, felt compelled to advocate 
the employment of reason to discriminate between the relative valaes 
of gratification, for so alone could it be seen that the best had been 
ehosen. Hegesias proclaimed the inadequacy of sense to be a cri- 
terion of what is desirable, and approximated his theory to the 
indifference professed by the Stoics, while he retained as the 
mainstay of his system the law of life, that if man sought anything 
it should be happiness. Anniceris again brought into the Cyrenceic 
sect the old idea of man as the measure of all things, and main- 
tained that in the gratification of his own nature the pursuit of 
&e agreeable was best accomplished. This was to be found in 
positive and active effort, not in mere passive reception or inertness. 
rieajsure is to be welcomed wheresover found, and to be enjoyed 
in the sorts best suited to human tastes. To some, self-restraint 
may yield a higher pleasure than dependence on outer sources for 
denght ; to others, corporeal Measures might outweigh those of the 
mind ; while others still, might find mental pleasures more effective 
to satisfy their ideas of the desirable. This is bringing philosophy 
down to the lowest human level. It is making it ** all things to all 
men/* If the good is the pleasant, selfishness is the only law of 
existence ; and the moral law of Socrates, the piety of Plato, the 
moderation of Aristotle, are all alike restraints and needless 
^anny. 

Epicubeanism. — ^o the name of Epicurus there is now attached 
a connotation of sensualism which has been gathered to it in the pro- 
gress of centuries, and which involves a stigma, not only on his 
philosophy, but on his personal character, which is far from being 
reserved. The popular odium may not now be able to be entirely 
wmoved ; it is not the less, on that account, but the more incum- 
bent on writers regarding philosophy and life to insist on the erro- 
■eousness of the calumny, and to endeavour to separate the fame 
rf Epicurus from the false impression now conveyed by the term 
epicureanism. Though ourselves strongly opposed to the doctrine 
mint " happiness is the highest good oi man," we do not feel it 
4|^ to leave unnoticed the misrepresentation to which the Philo- 
i^^iiy of the Garden has been exposed. Error and evil enough 
rthieh to most human systems without making proofless charges of 
iinfolness against them. Still less just is it to bring the ultimate 
IHiilts of a system as a ground of accusation against the life of the 
Ibstker who originated it. Epicurus is no hero of ours, but he was 
asttlie incarnate Mephistopheles that he has been represented. 

Spicurus — the son of Neocles the grammarian, and Chserestrate 
Im wife — was born in Gargettus, near Athens (some say in the island 
«f Samos), in Olympiad 109 (b.c. 342). He be^an to philosophize 
fft Ma fourteenth year, taking his point of origin from Hesiod's 
tawii tinn, " All things from chaos rose ;" and ** whence," said he, 
*«Mae chaos P " His father replied, ** That is not a grammatical, but 
ft ]^iilosophieal question." ** The philosophers, den shall be my 
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teachers/' be said, and began his search after wisdom. Tbe writings 
of Democritns, tbe atomist, and the instructions of Pamphilus, the 
Platonist, stored his intellect for a time ; he came to Athens, 
the metropolis ofphilosophy, in his eighteenth year, but Aristotle 
was not there. He left dissatisfied, and wandered successively to 
Colopbon, Mitylene, and Lampsacus, striving to find the truth 
regarding human life. Hence he represents himself as '* self- 
taught," and his system as ** original." Yet we know that it affi- 
liates itself readily to the practical morals of Socrates and to the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus, although it offends against the 
pure idealism of Plato, and the rigid canon of speculative consist- 
ency enforced by Aristotle. At tbe age of tbirty-six, with his 
system formed, and the style of his life fixed, he returned to Athens 
to teach a fresh philosophy. The Stoics occupied tbe Porch ; the 
Cynics lectured at Hercules' Gymnasium; Aristotle's followers 
walked about the Lyceum, and the Academic Grove was the resort 
of tbe Platonists. He chose a garden— a garden which has been 
characterized as — 

" That happj home 

Where all is fonnd that ail desire, 

And Time halh wings that never tire; — 

Where bliss, in all tbe countless shapes 
That Fancy's self to bliss has given, 

Comes clustering fonnd (like road-side grapes 
That woo the traveller's lips at even). — 

Where Wisdom flings not Joy away, 

As Pallas in the stream (they say) 

Once flung her lute; but smiling owns 

That woman's lip can send forth tones 

Worth all the music of the spheres, 

So many dream of — but none hears. 

Where Virtne's self puts on so well 
Her sister Pleasure's smile, that, loth 

From either nymph apart to dwell. 
We finish by embracing both.'* 

This garden, however, was no place for fastidious voluptuousness, 
perverse sensuality, and debasing debauchery* It is incorrect to 
affirm that — 

*' Old Epicurus' garden was a sty." 

He inscribed upon its portals this inscription, " Tbe guest-loving 
owner of this house, where you will learn that happmess is the 
highest good, will free ly offer for your acceptance barley-cakes and 
fresh spring water. Will you not be well treated?" In it he 
passed a life of speculation and delighted companionship with his 
disciples, not in fellowship of mind only, but of goods. Here, during 
thirty-six years, he taught and exemplified his doctrine, writin.g 
voluminousljr on many topics, contenting himself with spare feasts 
and many friends, preserving equanimity amid all the turmoils of 
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Greece. After a fortnight's illness, while taking a bath in hope of 
finding relief from the agony of stone, he expired at tJie age of 
seventy-three, having bequeathed his garden to his disciples, and 
arranged for the succession of Hermarchus as chief of his school. 
He had lived, not nobly perhaps, but prudently, and, in the then 
State of Greece, praiseworthily. He bequeathed to mankind ** the 
greatest happiness principle," not only as an end but a rule of life, 
and gave vital origin to a theory of being whose effects have been 
felt along the whole course of human history. A very brief sum- 
mary of his doctrines may suffice to show his place as a thinker and 
as a guide in practical life. 

Philosophy consists of arguments and discussions, tending to 
show man the means of attaming a happy life. We seek wisdom 
diat we may gain delight. Happiness depends on our knowledge 
of ourselves, of nature, and of society. This knowledge is attain- 
able only by the right use of reason, and reason has certain carums, 
on the observance of which it insists. His Canonic expounds the 
legislation of reason. In intelligence we can distinguish iensationt, 
'9T impressions made on man by outward objects and conceptions, 
wMeh are the result of the combination of sensation with intelli- 
gence. As the starting-points of reasoning he calls them presump- 
tions. Sensations cannot err, or communicate error. In the com- 
binations of human thought with the impressions of the senses the 
earliest possibility of error arises. Hence the need of a comparison 
and analysis of conceptions, andan induction of the sensationsin which 
they originate. Self-knowledge is reached through an examination 
of the sensibility, in which the passions hold a place. Passion is 
•sensibility to pleasure and pain, and man naturally seeks the former 
■and avoids the latter. This indicates human duty, which is to 
secure the greatest possible happiness. That an imperative moral 
law exists is a fancy, and the indulgence of that fancy unsteadies 
Hien in their search for pleasure. Physical well-being and mental 
tranquillity are the results of observing life's supreme law — avoid 
wery pleasure which would deprive you of a greater, or produce a 
fiin more intense than the pleasure sought after — seek the highest 
aod. The knowledge of nature, or of the original principles of 
Vngs, is arrived at through sensation, which affirms that the uni- 
fwse is material, and is built up of atoms endowed with a tendency 
to movement and combination. His theory here is but a slight 
wriation of that of Democritus, although Epicurus denies the fatal- 
im of the old atomist, and affirms both chance and free will. " The 
"iMth about gods " he considers preferable to the belief in " Fate." 
ne gods, however, do not intermeddle with the concerns of men, 
Jfe leave them to find happiness as they may. Hence life is to.be 

j fUpJ^j and death is not to be feared ; for ** while we live it does 
iBk exist, and when it comes we no longer exist.'* The sole ethics 

jff fcoman life is to act so as to secure, not moments, but an entire 

|,«fc Of delight. 

A knowledge of society is acquired through the impressions of 
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flensation upon our life. Social life is a source of happiness, and 
ought to be sought so long and so far as it fulfils its end. Its high- 
est and best form is friendship. Bight and justice are concessions, 
and are only the conventional forms in wmch the self-interest of 
men embodies its inductions. 

Such is the doctrine, a doctrine easily abused — though, in himself 
effective for good, and well restrained — of which Epicurus was the 
propounder. It is a great decline from the practical morality of 
Socrates, the ideal duty of Plato, and even the prudent and cautious 
virtue of Aristotle. Its efficacy depends. on consequences which can- 
not be foreseen, instead of on motives which are, to a certain extent, 
calculable and controllable. 

It is altogether a low-;pitched theory of life. It never recognizes 
man's capacity to fix before himself a high spiritual standard, and 
to aim at reaching that, with no hope or expectancy of reward, 
except in the consciousness of having achieved the object sought. 
It eliminates conscience from humanity, and its tendency was 
towards the passivity, not the activity of man. Its chief fault is, not 
that it is selfish, but that it checks and warps all self-development, 
whose processes are all painful, whose results are all productive <^ 
intense rapture and joy unspeakable.* 

Stoicism. — Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics, was bom 
at Oitium, in Cyprus, about B.C. 362. He was shipwrecked in the 
neighbourhood of the Piraeus, and was induced to settle in Athens, 
because it was the home of wisdom. The study of philosophy 
became a passion. "Weakness of bodily frame compelled him to be 
abstemious, and his desire to be independent of changeable fortune, 
at a time when change was incessant, led him to systematize his abste- 
miousness, and to endeavour to discover the simplest method of con- 
serving a life according to nature. This design initiated his philo- 
sophy, and imparted its bias to his ethics. His moral system 19 like 
that of Socrates and Aristotle ; like that, too, of Epicurus — a practical 
morality, a system of life, a search for the highest good. He taught 
in the 8toa Pcacile, which was adorned by the paintings of Polyg- 
notus, and hence arose the name of his school. He did not himself 
elaborate the theory of stoicism. Cleanthus, his successor (whose 
notable industry was the marvel of Athens), and the vigorous 
dialectician, Chrysippus, developed his doctrine, and widened the 
scope of its tenets. Under its latter forms it exerted a vaster infiu- 
ence than any philosophy in the declining days of thought. 

It seems needless to differentiate minutely the specific tenets of 
thesegreat masters of schemes of life, which sanctified a haughty self- 
reliance, if not an arrogant self-wiU. A general idea of the system 
is all we aim at placing before our reaxLers. It was a completo, 

• See fturther, Smith's " Moral Sentiments," Part VII., sec. ii., ch. 2 ; " Diogenas 
Laertins," Book X.; Lucretius, '*0n the Nature of Things;" Cicero, ** On the 
Nature of the Gods;" Lewes' *' Biog. Hbt. of Phil.," Part I., Eighth Epoch, ch» u.; 
Haario«'8 "^ Moral and Metaph. Phil.," pp. 212—216; Brown's '' Lectures," 99. 
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comprehensive, and thoronglily organized philosophy. It was not a 
system of Morals alone ; it contained besides a Logic, which com- 
prised an organon of reasoning and language, afid a Physics, or 
system of nature. Plato had given a philosophy calculated to 
elevate the soul ; Aristotle, one intended to regnlate it ; Epicurus, 
one fair enough in its expressed form, but degrading- in its tenden- 
cies and results. Stoicism attempted to influence human character 
by making the intellect, or rather the will, supreme over the emo- 
tions. This gave it its apparent moral majesty, which was a strict, 
outwardly correct, cold, self-reliant pride. 

Sensation is the sotirce of knowledge. The intelligence is en- 
closed in a circle of sensation ; the universe is only an assemblage 
of corporeal prinjciples, of two kinds — active and passive— but all 
alike subject to the law of Eate. They grant to the universe, a god, 
a soul — but a god impersonal and not self-conscious — the germ and 
essence of nature. The maxim of its morality was. Be strong and 
free ! but it would not define freedom, nor determine the elements 
of strength. It called on men not to regulate but to extinguish 
passion, that we may become as gods, acting by the sole energy of 
oar own will, and being a law unto ourselves. To extirpate desire 
and quench passion, to bring into the soul the Order of Peace, and 
to require a supreme indifference to events and their results,^con- 
ititute duty, holiness, and power. So alone can man be great, 
Boble, worthy, serene in mind, fearless of death, glorious in action, 
umI independent of the future and the promised paUngenesia or 
K-creation which the Demiurgus might decree. 

Stoicism is, in fact, the heroism of despair, and it may yield 
cither noble or ignoble results as circumstances arise. No deifica- 
tkm of self can ever be to man the truth of life. Order is obedi- 
mee and harmony, not stubbornness, resistance, and defiant selfish- 
Wm». Morality is measured activity, adapted to effect wise ends. 
Be true law of man's being is " to suffer and be strong ;" " to 
ynfect strength in weakness ;" to become great by being humble ; 
li recognize duty as higher than enjoyment. Duty cannot be 
ilDonciled with fatalism. Sensation can never supply tha ideas of 
dee, holiness, and ethical purity. Austerity is not sincerity, 
highest good of man cannot be hopelessness ; and stoicism 
fc be regarded as a mistake — the mistake of great misguided 
Mtores. 

Pybbhonish ob Scepticism has been almost as much misunder- 
tflBod and misrepresented as Epicureanism. The Pyrrhonic doubt 
I a suspension of the judgment, an acquiescence in the logical 
ae that two contradictories cannot be true. Affirmative 
ophy asserts that the mind cqntains within itself the means 
[attaining to absolute knowledge; negative philosophy asserts 
"i the mind is dependent for all its knowledge on the fleeting 
re of transitory phenomena. These assertions are each made 
I equal confidence, and enforced with great power. There is 
overbalance of proof. The respective aatinomies of asserticm 
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and negation neutralize each other. Ignorance is confronted with 
intelligence, and intelligence with ignorance, and thought is brought 
to a dead-lock. Scepticism is not negative dogmatism, or infidelity. 
It is a halt of thougnt. It is a self-sustaining hesitancy. It is an 
acknowledgment of the folly of— 

" Straggling in rain with mthless destinj.'* 

Socrates doubted; but his was an eager investigating doubfc — a 
warfare against the necessity of doubt. Plato awoke a new music 
of hope in the soul, and seemed to open a pathway to a new heaven 
of truth. Aristotle had checked the fiery and rash upsoaring of 
thought, and curbed the imagination by the reason. Epicurus, on 
the one hand, called men to live a life of delight, as the only trust- 
worthy result of philosophic research ; while Zeno, on the other, 
exhorted men " to scorn aelight," and, with the haughty heroism of 
defiance, to endure the privations of life, and to spend their days in 
a self-restraining abstinence from desire and enjoyment. Specula- 
tion was amazed. What could it do but doubt ? 

Appearances we know, feel, and live amongst. Bat where is 
truth, and how are we to know it to be truth P Is objective sensa- 
tion a revelation of the real? Is subjective reason a faithful 
informant ? Eeason is critical. It aspires to discover truth. On 
what certainty is it grounded? How does it prove that things 
which are, are what they appear P Sense varies in degree in differ- 
ent men, and hence its revelations are not all the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Eeason asserts its legislative power ; but what evi- 
dence does it give of its legitimacy P Does it never err P If it does 
not, how do you prove its infallibility P If it does, how can it be 
trustworthy P Can the human ideal ever coincide with the real ? 
Is ontology possible P Is there a science of being, or is a science 
of seeming all that man can reach P Beyond us, all is uncertain. 
But life is a matter of fact. We are. l?he mystery that is about 
us wo may not unwind from around us. Let us then abandon vain 
dreams and aspirations that never can be gratified. Let us give 
speculation the slip, and adhere to and use our practical life. Let 
not man any longer be a hunter of shadows, being himself a shade, 
but let life become to him real and earnest. Science is impossible ; 
but life is our own, — nothing can overstain that with doubt. The 
search for science is self- annoyance. Peace is attainable only by 
the soul when we consent to recognize the incomprehensibility of 
things, and the necessary limitation of our human niculties to those 
things alone of which our consciousness gives us a sense of their 
certainty. Indifference to all that is without him is the only safe 
state for a man to live in. 

Pyrrho had been a painter; he was a realist. The shows of 
things were known to him as different from the things they repre- 
sented. He had learned that appearances could counterfeit reali- 
ties. He was a citizen of Elis. While he was yet young Plato 
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died» and Aristotle was his contemporary. Zeno and Epicurus 
earned on their schools while he lived a peaceable bachelor's life 
with Phihsta, his sister, tending an humble farm, — 

" His coantry life kept all his salient points 
Uoblanted, red his cheek and fresh his heart'* 

The writings of Democritus and the instructions of Anaxandrus of 
Abdera, combined with what he had learned in Asia, when he ac- 
companied Aristotle's great pupil to the East; the results of 
disputes with Philo of Athens, and conversations with Nausiphanes 
of Teos, as well as Epicurus, were all made means of culture by 
him. He had one quality too in which he differed much from other 
philosophers — he always spoke plainly, and kept closely to the 
question under consideration. He was calm, sagacious ; calm as a 
stoic, not, however, through pride, but humility ; sagacious as a 
Platonist, but not misled, like him, into the vast inane of specula- 
tion. He borrowed from Socrates the love and practice of virtue ; 
he resuscitated the controversialism of the Sophists as a negative 
to all attempts at transcendentalism in the solutions of science. Of 
such inquiries he persisted in saying, " I know nothing about them, 
and must abstain from disturbinc guess-work. I have to live as 
best I am able. Every effort made to attain the unattainable is a 
waste alike of life, reason, and happiness. Let virtue be mine, 
since truth will not consent to be won, however wooed." 

Speculation is constantly on the outlook ; scepticism is a balanced 
equipoise of mind — the subject of things, not their subduer. To 
them it is indiffercint, because indifference alone secures impartiality. 
Subjective certainty Pyrrho never denied ; the evidence of con- 
sciousness he never attempted to weaken ; but, then, he never 
attempted to affirm. 

What fallacy, then, insinuates itself into the mind in scepticism ! 
It takes for granted that open eyes, although dazzled for a while 
with excess of light, or impaired in vision when first plimged into 
darkness, can never accommodate themselves to either. It closes 
the eyes in a voluntary darkness ; there is night, and here is day. 
What is looked upon in daylight assumes a different hue and 
appearance from that it wears by night; and the "visions of 
the night*' differ from the series the day discloses. Shall we trust 
neither, and institute no comparison between them in hope of 
gaining some approximation to the reality of things ? Is the logic 
of centuries alike, whether the matter is contingent, necessary, or 
impossible ? Is there no via media between unhelief and disbelief? 
Is not doubt double thought — thought held neutral till that 
emerges which will enter into combination with either and give a 
new compound, one no longer held in solution, but precipitated P 
Is curiosity altogether wron^P Are the active instincts of the 
soul oiiistaken P Is shut-eyed ignorance preferable to that which is 
open-eyed P even if each be ignorance. Ought negative caution 
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to be transformed into positire dogma ; doubt into a creed ? If 
not, scepticism is wrong, however innocent honest doubt may be. 

Human nature repudiates scepticism as an uninquiring doubt. 
Scepticism in that sense is death. An intelligent creature without 
inquiry and belief is a contradiction. But no human logic can 
furnish a refutation of scepticism ; it demands the demonstration of 
what is ; it denies a thinker's right to accept the existent as the 
basis of a system. "We see the flower, we trace the stalk, we may 
even thread along the fine fibres of the root, and say the flowers 
proceed thence, but scepticism claims that we shall detail to it the 
wherefore that hides in that root to produce the flower, and demands 
that the scalpel shall lay that bare to sense. Human thought 
cannot go into the regions of irrelations, and absolute primal truths ; 
—to it all gives both light and shadow. Faith looks on the light and 
accepts what is seen in it. Scepticism points to the shadow, and 
affirms that till that is taken away there is no certainty that 
illusion or delusion has not a hold on sense and thought. Scepticism 
ignores the fatal dualism in which humanity exists — in being finite 
encircled by the infinite ; in being a self which necessitates the idea 
of a not-self; in being body and soul. To demand that we should 
transcend all the conditions of our existence before we shall recog- 
nize anything as belief-worthy, is to provide an easy victory ; for 
it is to postulate the demonstration of the indemonstrable as a pre- 
liminary to conviction. Hence scepticism baffles all human logic, 
and claims, although unjustly, an imchallengeable irrefutabilibr. 

Thb Academics. — In following to the end the career of the 
G-reek philosophy, characterized by so much variousness, grandeur, 
<arigour, and originality, we come to a term when fresh intellectual 
activity ceases, and when propagation and expansion become its 
objects. In the old Academy the highest and noblest thought 
of Greece found expression: Plato's name tells its height and 
worth. He is the aristocrat of uninspired thinkers, fiut the 
highest word to which Platonism could attain was opinion, not 
truth. It had indeed imagined, not found, a loftier guidance in the 
voyage of life. "We allude, of course, to that memorable passage in 
the " Phsedo," which contains, perhaps, the sublimest glimpses — ^like 
a lightning flash in a rent thunder cloud — into the future, that mortal 
thought has ever attained unaidedly : — " If a man can neither find 
the truth by the exercise of his own faculties, nor learn it with 
another's help, then, having chosen what is, at all events, the best 
and most irrefragable of human opinions, he ought to embark 
thereon, like a mariner going to sea* (for want of any better con- 
veyance) on a raft, and sail through life's voyage ; that is to say, 
unless it were possible to proceed on one's way more safely and 
less dangerously on some firmer vessel, or [in reliance] <mi some 
divine word." 

* The allusion is here probably to the escape of Ulysses firom Calypso's Isle, is 
•* Odyssey," Book V. 
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This perception of the need of a revelation did not emphasise 
itself upon the sect of the Platonists, and the old difficulty of 
translating opinion into truth prevailed. Abstinence irom dogmatic 
judgments was therefore the duty of a reasonable man, according 
to tibe teaching'of Arcesilaus. 

Aroesilaus was bom at Pitane, in Etolia. He was set by his 
gnardian to study riietoric, in which he made considerable pro- 
gress. But philosophy had superior charms for him, and he listened 
to the lectures of Theophrastus for some time. He grew, however, 
dissatisfied with the mere word-logic of the author of the "Charac- 
teristics," and he went over to Polemo, under whom he had for 
fellow-pupUs Grantor and Zeno. Arcesilaus revived the Socratio 
method of undogmatic research. In this he exhibited notable 
dialectic skill and rare felicity of persuasive eloquence. He was an 
eztemporizer, not a writer ; but tradition tells us pretty plainly the 
drift of his doctrines. He coincided with the great master in 
thinking that probability was man's only earthly guide. He 
inquired into Aristotle's philosophy of the reason, but he could not 
see in it any criterion of truth. He examined the theory of 
Ei»curus, and foimd sensation equally fallible. He criticized the 
conceptualism of the Stoics, and there also he found failure. 
Scientific principles of knowledge he declared to be unattainable ; 
but he maintained that for all human purposes opinion was suffi- 
cient, and that he who in practical life followed the best light he 
had did well, and would attain what to him would seem, and hence 
be, the highest good. 

Cameades thought that he could carve a pathway from sense to 
truth. The old Academy and the middle then gave place to the 
new, Cameades was a Cyrenian. He was a pupU of Diogenes, the 
stoic, and xmder him he acquired skill in disputation. His contro- 
versiid power he used constructively, not lite Arcesilaus, destruc- 
tively. He developed the doctrine of probability into a sort of 
logical coherence. We have a cognitive intellect; beyond us lie 
the pbjects of cognition. If we can bring these into relation we 
may attain to truth. The imaging faculty is the seat of truth or 
falsehood. We have in it three means of acquiring that highest 
degree of probability which human nature must consent to accept 
as the truth. These are— 1, the liveliness of the impression made on 
our minds ; 2, the conformity of different appearances of the same 
object at different times ; 3, the examination of each appearance 
under various aspects, that we may ascertain whether it remains 
always alike. When we have used all these we have attained the 
highest human credibility. The splendid diction in which he uttered, 
and the severe form to which He subdued his philosophical doctrines, 
made him highly popular ; and his extraordmary dialectical acute- 
ness enabled him readily to defeat his opponents, and to keep up the 
reputation of Platonism against all comers. 

The Pebifatbtios. — The successors of Aristotle added no new 
idea to the system of that grand searching intellect. Theophras- 
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tus, the diyine speaker, as he was called, carried on zealously the 
physical researches of his master, and has been recognized in 
science as the father of systematic botany. He reduced all thought 
and phenomena to Some form or other of motion, and endeavoured to 
unify the whole speculations of Aristotle into a physico-theology, 
of which the predicaments were the supreme laws. Dicsearchus of 
Messina denied that spiritual force animates the universe; held 
that the principle of life was an indwelling energy of matter ; and 
carried still further the idea of the supremacy of motion over aSl 
material things. Strabo of Lampsacus maintained that all truth 
was verbal, not real ; that logic brought words together, and framed 
them into forms of thought ; that sensation and thought are essen- 
tially one ; that being is an abstraction to which no reality corre- 
sponds ; that no divine energy overrules cosmology ; and that motion 
and gravity are the primal qualities of elements, and from them all 
phenomena result. Many other thinkers spread Aristotelic ideas 
throughout the nations ; but few possessed the power to ca^mpre- 
hend the entire cycle of the philosophy they taught, while fewer 
still could add to the splendid and spacious structure of science 
which the Stagy rite had raised. They therefore hold no im- 
portance in a record of philosophic thought. 

The foregoing pages are rather to be regarded as a series of brief 
notes on the progress of speculative thought in Greece, apart from 
or subsequent to the great systems which have been already, in the 
course of this series of papers, pretty fully explained. This article 
contains the minimum of matter which we thought could be given 
to each sect, to make their place in speculation appreciable. We 
could readily have extended alike the descriptive and the discursive 

?ortions, but brevity is sometimes even a philosophical necessity, 
he course of Greek thought has nowbeen traced from its early uprise 
in human consciousness in the day-dawn of civilization. Then out 
of faith and theology the spirit of man made an exodus, and at- 
tempted, free from the shadows of the sanctuary, to see the truth in 
the pure light of thought. The contests of the dual impulses of 
spiritualism and sensuousness have been observed and criticized. 
The rise of scepticism and the dialectic controversy of the Sophists 
have been brought into the field of vision. Thus we showed how 
thought had sped from Thales to Socrates, from Pythagoras to 
Plato, from Anaxagoras to Aristotle, giving a vidimus of the lives 
and tenets of these great Greek thinkers. In our present brief 
epitome we have endeavoured to trace a few tributary and contri- 
butory streams, and to indicate the routes the great river of reflec- 
tion took when, nearing a new era, it debouched through a delta 
into the infinite sea of Christian thought. We have only now to 
describe ancient speculation in Rome, and to offer our readers 
an estimate of the philosophy of the Old World, and we shall then 
have completed our survey and history of pre-Christian thought, 
and given to our readers a chart of Greek philosophy and its 
Roman supplement. S. "N. 
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IS THE DESTINY OF NATIONS DISCOVEEABLY 
INDICATED IN THE PEOPHECIES OF SCEIPTUEE P 

AFFIBMJLTIVE ARTICLE.— I. 

Ebally the question on the card for debate on prophecy seems 
a very foolish one. How could our ^ood editors, except for impar- 
tiahty's sake, permit a subject like this to be brought aboT^eboard 
in a periodical which has been on the whole so carefully conducted? 
Who, unless he is an infidel, doubts that "the future destinies 
of nations are discoverably indicated in the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture ** ? **All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction." 
Prophecies form a large element in Scripture. They must be 
profitable for instruction, then. But they can only be profitable 
or instruction when they give discoverable indications of their 
meaning. 

Prophecy is predicted history, history written in spiritual pre- 
vision, such as brings up before the eye of the mind the very form 
and pressure of the future. The power of prophesying is a divine 
gift, a precious seeing imparted to the mortal by the Divine Father. 
It is not merely an intensifying of the foreseeing capacity of man, 
nor an outgoing of the influence of the Spirit of tne Most High 
in directing, enriching, and exalting the human faculties to a 
supernatural degree ; but it is the direct and immediate gift of God 
communicated to the prophet, whereby the future is unveiled, the 
purposes of Jehovah are made known, and the destiny of nations is 
revesded for the guidance of believers, the hope of Christians, and 
the glory of God. 

If this is so, we cannot but believe that God has intended these 
prophecies to be understood, not, perhaps, fully, but at least in part, 
and hence that the future destiny of nations must be discoverably 
indicated in the Scripture prophecies. It would be inconsistent with 
the character of God to set in motion the intricate machinery of 
prophetic inspiration, and only produce a series of dark sayings, as 
mcomprehensible as the oracles of Dodona or of Delphi. In times 
past we know that the prophecies of Moses and Isaiah were ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that those of Jonah were fulfilled 
in Nineveh ; that those of Daniel were consummated in Persian and 
Arabian history. In these cases, and in all the long line of pro- 
phecies regarding the history of the Jews, we know that the future 
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destiny of nations was discoverably indicated in the Scripture pro- 
phecies. Jesus Christ often tells us that certain things occurred, 
" that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the prophets ;" 
and His disciples, following His example, drew men's attention to 
the fulfilment of prophecy involved in the life and character of our 
blessed Saviour. Our Lord himself prophesied, and we can read 
in history the fulfilment of His predictions; and St. John, the 
Apocalyptic seer, assures us that those things shall most surely 
come to pass which he tells us of. Any one who believes in Scrip- 
ture must therefore admit that the history of nations has been 
foretold in the prophecies of the Old and i^ew Testaments of our 
faith. 

" Scripture prophecy is not isolated from God's principle of 
action and government. The events predicted are not arbitrary 
importations into human history. They are moral results arising 
out of moral causes. They are nothing more nor less than human 
history divinely anticipated. 

" The primary cause of prophecy is sin. Where there is no sin 
there is no prophecy. An unfallen world has no future ; for perfect 
purity there is out an everlasting present. But a sinful nature can 
only live in the future ; give that nature no future, and you drive 
it to despair ; because you take away from it that which makes 
existence bearable — hojpe. God having designed to redeem man, 
this design necessitated revelation, and revelation necessitated 

E'lecy. The very essence of the Bible, then, is prophecy. Its 
ctions have made it the pole-star of man's spiritual nature 
the earliest ages ; for they pointed him, and led him forward 
to happier times and better experiences. Whatsis the Bible, 
taken as a whole, but one great and glorious prophecy of human 
redemption? All its parts correspond to this character. Every 
chapter of it has a direct relation to this one supreme object; and 
the whole scope of God's dealings with man has this end in view."* 
If the foregoing argument is correct, how can we avoid the con- 
clusion that God has revealed His will in such a way that we may 
discover it P for a revealed will, the meaning of which we could not 
comprehend, would be an absolute absurdity, which we dare not 
attrioute to anything that Grod has done or may do. "We hold, 
then, that the wnole debate is settled in its very terms. Prophecy 
is a divine forth-telling of the future ; speaking by heavenly mspi- 
ration about things which as yet ** eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive." Pro- 
phecy ifl an interpretation of coming events. If in common life, 
and to common minds, forebodings arise, so that '* coming events 
cast their shadows before,*' how much more surely may we expect 

• ** Two Tears After and Onwards," p. 16. We cannot allow the opportunity 
of mentioning this woiic to pass without recommending it to the serious perusal 
of those interested in this question. Its author, as it seems to us, has obtained 
the key to prophecy. 
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the troth to be made known when God himself rolls forward the 
map of time to some highly favoured saint and sage, whom He is 
about to send with a message of warning and entreaty to a people 
or nation whom He desires to instruct in the consequences of their 
follies and sins P 

No good reason can exist for raising this discussion; for all 
believers in the Scripture prophecies are agreed that the reve- 
lations of the Old and New Testaments are predictions of future 
events foretold by individuals who, on the occasion of uttering 
them, were directly inspired, guided, and governed by God to see, 
to express, and to foretell the hidden wisdom of the Most High, that 
so He might be feared and served by His servants, and known to be 
God by all men. 

" For a world in rebellion against its Maker and itfl King, it must 
be all-important to know the consequences of apostasy, and the 
time and manner of divine retribution and deliverance. God — who 
alone can see the end from the beginning, who alone can unveil the 
future — has, in His word of revelation, disclosed the rise, the 
career, and the fall of Antichrist among the nations, and these pro- 
phecies have been given for the benefit of His own people — for 
lessons of warning and instruction, for the strengthening of their 
faith, the brightening of their hope, the quickening of their zeal, 
and the increase of their jojr."* This quotation puts the moral 
purpose of prophecy very plainly before the mind. But the whole 
force of the argument would be lost if the destiny of nations was 
not discoverably indicated in the prophecies which God has vouch- 
aafed to place before men. What proof of prophecy coidd we have 
if the meaning were not able to be seen, and the applicability of it 
to men and events were not at once evident P Those who have read 
Bishop Newton's "Dissertations on the Prophecies," or Sherlock's 
"Use and Intent of Prophecy," and such works as Keith or Fair- 
bairn on the Prophecies, Stanley's " History of the Jewish Church," 
cannot fail to see that the debating of this question indirectly at- 
tacks the inspiration of the Scripttures, and has a tendency to 
encourage infidelity. Hence we think the choice of the subject is 
liSawise and imprudent. 

As, however, the editors, whose purity of motive is above sus- 
jHcion, have determined upon its being debated, no doubt with a 
good purpose, we have thought it right, while gently protesting 
against the entertainment of the topic, to mention a few reliable 
arguments in favour of prophecy, as borne witness to by reason 
and common sense. 

It is not necessary for a writer, on the opjening of a debate, to 
travel beyond his province as a defender of his own position. We 
shalL not — ^indeed, we cannot — anticipate the objections that can be 
advanced on the opposite side. Prophecy cannot be prophecy 

♦ We quote again from the eloquent and able work already referred to, " Two 
Tears After and Oawardn." London : Houlston and Wright. 
1865. 
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nnless the ooincidence between prediction and fulfilment is discoyer- 
ably indicated. We shall wait for our opponents' statements of ike 
grounds of their opposition, and then we shall endeavour to go 
tiirough our responaions as well as we may. Li the meantime 
we think it incumbent on us to advise our readers to fortify their 
faith in the Holy Scriptures, which are given to make us wise unto 
salvation, imto eternal life, by reading Bailer's ** Analogy of Iteli- 
gion," and Farmer " On Miracles ;" for prophecy is a miracle ; and 
nothing is more certain than that prophecies have been given by 
God to prove to mankind not only His divine providence, but also 
his overruling providence, and tender mercy to the sinful children 
pf men,— -of which may we all be partakers. Amen. 

W. 0. Mabkham. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

One day, walking on the Douglas Sands, in the Isle of Man, I 
was accosted by a gentleman in the most polite terms. After a few 
commonplace remarks relative to the weather, &c., he entered into 
a series of calculations as to the cost and possibility of erecting 
** the finest docks in the world " on the beach, at an expenditure of 
a few thousand pounds. He knew, or professed to know, the exact 
depth of the water, the force of the tides, and the resistance needful 
to prevent the works from being washed away ; and then, waxing 
eloquent with his theme, he demanded that the European powera 
should unite to carry his plans into execution. I meekly inter- 
rupted him with the remark that a few thousand pounds could be 
obtained from the inhabitants themselves ; and that the English 
Government, who had paid £300,000 for the rights of the isbrnd^ 
was not yet bankrupt. "Mine, sir," he tartly answered, "is a 
work for Europe, and cannot be comprehended even, not to say 
completed, by any single power." I had now no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that my new friend was, as the Scotch say, ** crackit." 
I remember, also, hearing from the notorious Carlile a series of 
lectures in which he proved, evidently to His own satisfaction, that 
there had never been such a person as Jesus Christ ; that his exist- 
ence was as mythical as the personages of Homer's creation. 
Crowds attended upon his utterances ; Siose who heard his facile 
statements were not astonished that he secured followers and be- 
lievers. It is said that Carlile lived long enough to repent this 
nonsense, to believe, not only in the existence of Christ, but in Hia 
mediatorial work. It was well if it was so, weU if we do not our- 
selves defer that work until it is too late. 

Archbishop Whately, also, with wondrous power of argument, 
wrote a book to prove that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed. 
His primary object being to demonstrate the possibility of denying 
and of affirming the most impossible things. No doubt the writers 
of such statements, from some peculiarity of intellectual formation 
or malformation^ believe their own arguments. Although there is 
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a litde want of consistency in Dr. Onmming, for instance, who de- 
nnmstrates with such clearness and evident self-satisfaction that the 
world mnst come to an end within a year or two, and yet enters 
upon a lease of property extending beyond that term ! Of course 
it was a very " canny " act : if the world does come to an end as 
the prophet of Crown Court predicts, then the excess of the lease 
will not matter ; if it does not, why» he is all right. If he is now 
mmth of the Tweed, he has been north. Meanwhile he may go on 
with his calculations and predicti(ms, amusing himself and doing 
nobody any harm— c»r good. It must be mighty instructive for the 
Crown Court worshippers to hear Sunday after Sunday the same 
grind upon the same organ ; and what does it all amount to P Does 
any man on that account forego a purchase P withhold from a ven- 
ture P He were a very noodle if he did. But if Dr. Cumming and 
those who think with him were consistent, then all serious business 
relative to this world must cease ; and if that belief became general, 
a universal stagnation of trade and of secular interests must ensue. 
Why should a man spend his present means in the education of his 
ddld, seeing that his child will never require to use that education P 
Why shoula a man send his son to college, where he may by mis- 
ohanee become contaminated, and where at best he can only secure 
the conoLmencement of an education which cannot be completed, 
because of the nearness of the end P Why shoxdd ships be sent 
iipon voyages which will extend over the prescribed period P — build- 
ings be Duilt, and laws made, for generations yet unborn P Why 
sl^uld anything be done save — ^making an endP Just as the 
knowledge of the day of a man's death would paralyze his arm 
firamall healthful exertion, so, if such knowledge were given in rela« 
tkm to the world's end, would all true life and effort be destroyed. 
It is man's business, not to be ready for the end of the world, 
which may or may not be distant or near, but to be ready for the 
md oi his own life — the day of his death $ that at least, not dis- 
tmtly, is certain ; the other is xmoertain, and the ** finding out " of 
radb. matter Tmprofitable and useless. How should the command, 
^Be ye also ready," be applicable if the end was known P for why 
diould readiness be made for that which is not yet P The very fact 
tiiat readiness is enjoined — *^ for such an hour as ye know not '' — is 
proof that the end has not been revealed. God has evidently not 
Bttde known His ]^urposes to man, whatever His purpofes and de** 
iignB may be. It is drivelling triviality to indulge in (calculations 
and speculations upon His intentions and designs, which are ex- 
frasly declared to be *' a great deep." And yet that poor puny man, 
with his finite and therefore limited capacity, should dare to map 
#«t His plans, to state that His intentions are to go so far and no 
ftieiher ! If the time of the end were known, man would not be that 
W&k^ God has intended man to be— a free agent. For how would 
mmKOi be &ee to act — to select the good and eschew the evil-*in the 
we of the endP Do we not know when calamity comes, some 
fliiMpa and awful eiroumstance, that then the life current ia changedP 
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A storm at sea, for instance, that threatens destruction to all on 
board some struggling water-logged vessel, sends the mariners to 
their knees ; the most impious become loud in their prayers and 
mromises. And a good and excellent thing too, says some one. 
feut not the way which God has elected to brine men to Himself. 
If by fear He purposed to convert the world, then all -that would 
be needed would be to send an angel through the air declaring that 
God commanded men everywhere to repent. *• He knows the end," 
says some one. So He may, or may not know, for anything you or 
I know. What He knows it is clear we know not, and, as at pre- 
sent revealed, cannot know. Astrology and kindred trash are 
foolishness ; but to dare to penetrate into the intentions or secrets 
of God is wickedness. There are unquestionably a series of state- 
ments or prophecies declared in the Scriptures— given for our profit 
and advantage — some of which have been fulfilled, some of which 
have yet to be fulfilled. But the period when is not revealed. 
** The lion shall lie down with the lamb," or the hard and harsh 
nature of man's sensuousness shall be merged in the meek and 
gentle spirit which is so admirably typified by the gentlest of 
animals. But when P This prophecy has relation to the whole of 
mankind. When and by what means will the human family be 
brought to believe the truth of Christ's doctrines P — for how else 
shall the rough places of the moral world be made smooth ? 

And what must be said of ** The Coming Strugrfe," ** Two Years 
After and Onwards," " The Impending Wars of Europe," &c., &c., 
and all such trash P Why, that they remind us of the frontispieces 
sent out with the almanacks from Seven Dials, in which all ima- 

f* lable disasters, by sea and land, in the air and under the earth, 
wind and storm, by fire and the shafts of Death, which always, • 
e the draped figure at a Greek festival, figures prominently, 
aiming his dart at some crowned head. Who does not know that 
this effective picture, always efiective by reason of its contrasts 
and glare, is the result of a morbid imagination, if it is not, as is 
very likely, left entirely to the designer to do his best in producing 
A spirited picture for a specified sum P And then, when the thing is 
got ont, bow the crowd gapes, and wonders, and shakes its empty 
£ead, in prospect of the horrors in store for the coming year ! 
What, indeed, is " The Coming Struggle," and the rest, but so mucH 
:8eten Dials* word-cunning P Of course it is not difficult to " go in " 
for generalities— to prognosticate a number of things which will 
certainly happen, judging from the experience of the past. It may 
"be siiid with some degree of certainty that in the future many 
<5hildf en will be bom and many children will die ; that nations will 
mourn the death of their kings, because many of them are old and 
eannot \lve for ever ; that wars will take ^lace, because the nations 
are oobMsionally given to that sort of thmg, and have, like indi- 
viduals, mufeh need of common sense — which, properly rendered, 
pieaiisg^ood sense, and therefore u very uncommon. 
' Ilie man who takes upon himself to torture and twist the Bible 
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to say what he designs it to say, is much like the man who opens 
£he book at a venture, taking the first passage that meets his eye as 
the direction of Providence in any undertaking or matter of import- 
ance. And the obscurity which, of necessity, rests upon all figures 
and dates, proved at least, if nothing else has been proved, by Dr. 
Colenso, in his several volumes on the Pentateuch, makes specula- 
tion and prophecy, by the aid of such dates and figures, as to the 
future of this age, this century, about as satisfactory and as wise as 
M acaxday's famous prediction of the New Zealander sitting on 
London firidge viewing the ruins of St. Paul's. But not only Dr. 
Colenso, but Dr. Davidson, the eminent professor and Independent 
minister, the editor of one of the volumes of ** Home's Introduc- 
tion," has not hesitated to state the difficulties that necessarily 
surround all Biblical interpretation, — " the double sense, or rather, 
twofold reference — a germinant sense, continuing to widen till it 
embrace various references, or allusions and applications to various 
events." How, then, can any but the charlatan put out state- 
ments that, on the authority of Scripture, this shall be and that 
shall not be P At the best it must be unprofitable surmise, tending 
to sustain and strengthen the morbid imagination ; and, carried to 
extremes in belief, calculated further to disorder the disordered 
intellects of religious fanatics, and to lodge them in their proper 
home and resting-place^the lunatic asylum. 

It is, we firmly believe, not our province or business to assert what 
Grod does or does not know ; and tnerefore, when it is said that God's 
knowledge extends to knowing whether a man will finally be saved or 
lost, and therefore that the doctrines of election and reprobation are 
established, — we say, we know not. This we know, this we believe, 
or we would not believe in God's justice, that to all is it given to 
accept or reject the overtures of His mercy, and, therefore of the 
individual's election to live a life of probity or a life of sin. And 
«^ precisely, do we believe in relation to states and nations. The 
ordering of their future is not divinely indicated in prophecy, so that 
iw may regard it as settled; if it was, then of necessity there 
miald be no responsibility in any public act, because every act 
would only be the act appointed to bring about the end ; and if the 
eod was evil because the action was evil, how could blame attach to 
the individual who worked out the Supremo's intention? The 
aetions of nations, of peace or of war, must be the result of the 
j^^egate action of individuals ; the action of the individual will be 
IB agreement with his sense, or otherwise, of the moral code. Now 
ire all know how dififerently actions are viewed by the same indivi- 
cbal under dififerent cUspositions ; that which is loved to-day will 
be hated to-morrow ; that which is despised and thrown off one day 
iBi^ be courted and embraced the next. How, then, not knowing 
tte action of events upon individual characters who, among the 
fissions, have offices of trust, -r-how can we speculate upon their 
ooorse of action during any question of importance that may arise 
Zilitiire to the relation of states P All, we contend, therefore, is> so 
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ikr as rogards our knowledge, unreTealed aad uncertain ; i^e fVit«m^ 
is a closed book, depending upon thousands of influences and dr- 
cumstanoes. Ciyilization is not a science nor yet a providence ; if 
it was, then we charge Grod with the wars and evils that stand in 
the way of civilization, which would be utter folly. For these rea- 
sons, tnerefore, we adopt the opinion that all speculation relative 
to the teachings of prophecy about the end of the world, save as 
amusement, must be classed with the pursuit of the philosopher's 
stone, the attempt to square the circle, the discovery of perpetual 
motion, the art of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, or any 
oliier folly, from which we heartily say, " Orood Lord, deliver us." 

J . J. 



OUGHT COBPOEAL PtTNISHMENT TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN EDUCATION? 

AFFIEMXTIVB XETICLE. — I. 

A NXMBY-PAMBY Spirit has got into our nation. Bribes are taking 
the place of a sense of duty, and instead of compelling obedience 
we have fallen to supplicating attention. This is altogether wrong; 
and proceeds on a visionary and vicious principle. To make things 
pleasant is a very good maxim, but it cannot always work ; and the 
Doy who is good for sweetmeats and tracts is not at all like to be a 
whit better, out indeed much worse, than he on whom thwacks have 
been bestowed when justice demanded the infliction of them. "Lb 
is quite a mistake to call corporal punishment cruelty. The cane^ 
or the rod, or the birch twig, or the ferule, are only the emblems <^ 
power in the schoolboy's world, in class or at home, and represent 
the pain and sorrow wnich fall upon their elders when misconduet; 
merits chastisement. If we could elaborate evil from the worlds 
and woe from the catalogue of human ills, we would doubtless do 
to; £or we all feel like schoolboys, considerably self-indulgent, 
and would gladly have our own way, unmolested by x>ain or sorrow, 
disease or evil ; but we cannot manage it. Now boys are educated 
to act and sufler. They must feel the necessity of punishment, and 
be led to reflect on their conduct as aflbrding reason for its infliction. 
If we banish punishment— corporal punismnent — from sdiool, we^ 
take awaj a source of wholesome caution and of beneficial fear. 
This we ought not to do. 

That pain is a necessary schoolmaster the whole world testifies. 
To escape suflerinff in this world only one way exists — ^to attend to 
the laws of life, health, and duty. If we attempt to coax and 
fondle children into the belief that they are only to do their duty, 
lillfil their tasks, kam their lessons, and give obedience when tkiy 
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ve eonvinced of ilie utility, righteonsnesi, and excellence of the 
commands enjoined, we shall do'&em grievous /wrong ; for they caa« 
not availingly question the gr^t laws of nature, or choose when or 
how mach the^ will obey them. The pains and penalties of life are 
diligently and inexorably enforced. 

We by no means advocate cruelty, injurious corporal punishment» 
or angry chaatisement at all. Chastisement ought to oe solemnly 
deliberate. Anj^er ought not to mete out |)uni8liment. Though 
anger is a legitimate expression of feeling, it is a bad gauge of 
tiiH>unt of somsring due to faults. It is apt to exaggerate. Beason 
ought to allot the amount oF punishment due to a fault $ but anger 
at it ought not to be concealed. It ought to be shown tiiat miscon* 
duct excites anger as naturalljr as good behaviour excites praise ; and 
just as praise naturally and instinctively seeks to reward, so does 
anger call for condi^ severity. The rod is the legitimate exponent 
of offended authority. Life must have its bitters as it has its 
sweets ; and we have no right to bring up children in a jam-tart 
jmd apple-pie world, where rewards are always ready for tne good 
and impunity for the wicked. 

Children are not reasonable creatures ; their intellectual nature 
is only in process of development. For several years they are only 
animal, not intelligent. They have no perception of consequences 
tha;t are not immediate. Their ideas of causation are not able to 
extend into future years, and to show them the effects of misspent 
time in youth embittering manhood and bowing the head of age. 
Corporal punishment is simply the means of keeping the mind opett 
to the consequences of actions, and by dint of a few experiences to 
Wing habits into action which will save greater and sadder evils. 
**-Sro chastening for the present seemeth ioyous, but grievous : 
nsrerUieless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteoua- 
BiS8 unto them which are exercised thereby," Heb. xii. 11. - 
• ft will be asked, Is the rod persuasive P We shall answer. No. 
Ifc k not the work of the rod to persuade. The rod is a check ; 
pmoasion should precede and follow it. Punishment ought to be 
even only when the fault is one of temper, and is known to be wrong 
if the party doing it. Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
MSB, and there ought to be no punishment. But when a known law 
is broken, punishment is due, and corporal punishment ; for that 
tM^ies the need for forethought, obedience, avoiding causes of ex* 
ei^ng wrath, and the suffering which results from inattention to 
kits. It excites moral feeling, and teaches moral responsibility. 
• • Corporal punishment being applied to mental incapacity, moral 
poeeaailloes, and thoughtless random children's follies — 

*' For evil is wronght by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart," — 

XMy appear to some to be injudicious, inasmuch as it inflicts on the 
h«riy the chastisement of faults in which it was perhaps only the 
kiti anient. The body and mind, we reply, is a compound, in our 
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present state of being, an inseparable compound. The pain of the 
body is only known because of the mind residinfi^ in it. And our 
only means of exciting the mind is through the frame from which 
it gathers its impressions. Every boy knows that the dread of a 
flogging is a powerful dissuadent even from a very sweet folly ; 
and that at a particular time of life he was much more moved by 
twitches of pain than twitches of conscience, by a sense of slaps 
than a sense of shame, and by a regular dusting than a religious 
scolding. Corporal punishment of itself, and unaccompanied by 
any other means of preventing the commission of evil, is of course 
objectionable. It is only an auxiliary in reformation. If used 
alone it becomes retaliatory, and appears as revenge. But ad- 
ministered judiciously and judicially it is a powerful corrective of 
bad habits and a desire for doing wrong. 

Education has two distinct functions ; one encouraging, and one 
repressing. Praise and blame, rewards and punishment, are the 
means of working out these two ends. Sentimentalism always as- 
sumes the goodness and integrity of human nature, and only 
laments that so Mttle encouragement is given to well-doing. In this 
it errs. Human nature requires weeding and pruniug, delving and 
harrowing. It will not grow up weU if it is simply encouraged. 
It must be discouraged. The petting system will not cflscourage. It 
does not even encourage only the good and leave the evil stationary. 
It encourages the evil fatalljr. We must have flogging — or some 
corporal substitute for flogging — if we are to have a discouraging 
element in education. We must not only persuade, but dissuade ; 
and the most powerful dissuadent yet discovered is corporal pun- 
ishment. Test corporal punishment as a deterrent by some other 
substitutes for it. imposition — i. c, the laying on of heavier tasks — 
is awfully far wrong. In every educational seminary schoolboys 
get daily as much as they on an average can do. Impositions over- 
burden a back already bowed with a sufficient load. Temporary 
imprisonment and detention from the playground are objectionable, 
because they deprive a boy of an absolute requisite for health, — 

" To give his blood its natural spring and play.** 

When the confinement is accompanied or followed with depriva- 
tion of food it is inconceivably worse in a growing boy. The use 
of the fool's cap, of course, is now altogether abandoned. It does 
not shame, it makes shameless. Lecturing at, as a gallery lesson, 
is tenfold more horrible and galling than any number of stripes. 
Being set to commit hymns or prayers is inexpressibly more dread- , 
ful even than that. What punishments then are available that are 
not in some form or other corporal, though in a sense different Irom 
that implied in this debate, viz., administered in stripes P There is 
really no way left but that. 

Shall we then proclaim jubilee to the whole school-going race, 
exemption from punishment, a paradise of no penalties for wrong- 
do^ngP I fear this would lead to a worse state still. Children. 
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would grow Tip without restraints upon their passions and their im- 
pnlses, their habits and their inclinations, and too surely woes 
would thicken round their path in after life. It would then appear, 
in aU the force of a lesson taught by experience, that " he that 
spareth the rod hateth the child." Firm, moderate, just corporal 
punishment, inflicted for reasonable causes, without anger, but with 
a severe sense of duty, ought to be employed in education. 

SCHOLASTICOS, 
NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 

" He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong, 
Deep as hell I count his error — 
Let him hear my song.** — Tennyson. 

The saying that we are children of circumstances is well illus- 
trated in the taciturn consent we are apt to yield to the opinions 
and usages that prevail in our time. In few cases is this seen to 
better advantage than in the view people have of corporal punish- 
ment as a means of enforcing attention to education. They con- 
sider it a question out of their jurisdiction, and consequently 
formr no decided opinion upon it. It is rare to find a staunch 
maintainer of either system, ». e., of no punishment of a corporal 
nature, or of bodily chastisement, and we confess it is owing to 
accident that we have made up our minds on the subject. When 
we separate ourselves from the fact that such a means of im- 
parting a stimulus to the attainment of knowledge exists, and is by 
many defended and even advised, it appears to us an impossibility 
that they can believe themselves in the right, or at most that they 
tolerate it merely as a relic of the barbarous customs of bygone 
ages. It is bard to imagine that even in the far-off days of 
ignorance and cruelty so inhuman a system should be adopted ; 
uhat it should find supporters now seems monstrous, and a blot on 
the civilization of our times. It is well that so public a channel as 
this is afforded for discountenancing one of the greatest self- 
defeating systems that could be followed. 

The origin of corporal punishment lies, no doubt, in the anger 
Mid impatience of masters. It is the means employed by a 
domineering spirit to inspire awe, and to avenge itself for any 
^parent negleut. It cannot be ascribed to a belief in its effective- 
ness, for it is contrary to all reason and theory, and its bad results 
are manifest to the most superficial observer. Hard-hearted and 
jmobservant must be the man that follows such a system. Some 
maintain that it effects the ends desired, and point to the brute 
creation, and draw a comparison between boys and animals. But 
such a comparison is worthless. The difference between a reason- 
able and an unreasonable creature is immense ; besides, it is our 
opinion that even here the lash is applied when treatment of a 
kmder character might be used with greater result, certainly with 
more humanity. 
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The object of corporal puni^iment is alleged to be to give an 
excitement to learning and duty. What! when it is remoTed 
is there a standstill in the education of the young? The ferule 
cannot always be exercising this wholesome effect. How mucdi 
better is it to excite, if excitement is necessary, the young by 
means of emulation, and by showing them the use^ness and plea- 
sure of knowledge ! — means which will never lose their wholesome 
influence, much less will they exercise a contrary power. The 
young, in common with mankind, need only to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity or usefulness of any object to induce them 
to pursue it. Whenever practice does not follow advice it is from, 
the want of conviction. We are persuaded that nobody pursues 
what he is positively convinced is detrimental to his own interests. 
This assertion may seem wrong to many of our readers, but we are 
sanguine enough to think that if they consider it they will arrive 
at a similar conclusion to the one we have indicated. It scarcely 
calls for proof here, or we might state the reasons for our belief in, 
the opinion. 

Granting the object to be a laudable one, and to be that of exciting 
boys to acquire their lessons, we then inquire whether this object ia 
attained by the means adopted. Our opinion and observation lead us 
to think that it is not ; in fact, lead us to think that the contrary end 
is effected. The cane and threats, we allow, may, like certain stimu- 
lants, produce the desired ends on the first few applications. But do 
they when used as a rule P Schools and boys collectively are often 
spoken of as small constitutions, and should be dealt with much in. 
the same way. Here the effect of threats and punishment is readily 
seen, and it is such as certainly does not warrant a similar system ia 
schools. We need only allude to the penalty attached to the crime 
of sheep-stealing fifty years ago, or even much less. Sheep-stealing 
was a capital crime, but did that fact in the least deter the class 
of men it was meant to deter? No. Sheep-stealing was mui^ 
more general then than it is now, even when the dreadfiil penalty is 
revoked. It is true, no doubt, that the smaller number of convic- 
tions for this crime, in common with others, is owing to the better 
state of education and morals in the country. We do not deny 
this. We simply state that the penalty consequent on the dis- 
covery of the robbery had not the power of preventing it. We 
might come nearer the argument, and point out the effects between 
the system of education a century ago and that generally adopted 
in the present time. The cruelty and extreme measures of masters 
of the last generation were far less productive of good than the kind . 
and temperate method pursued by the majority Of masters of the 
present day. Schools were places of bondage. The very name 
was associated in the boy's mind with punishment and ill-treatment. 
And what was the consequence P Books were hated and masters 
were feared. And when a time of liberty came, the one was thrown 
aside with disgust and the conduct of the other resented in ey^ry 
way a revengeful spirit could contrive. Whereas the present 
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ajTBtem aets in a manner diametrically opposite. At the worst, 
smiools are considered by boys as necessary erils, while many look 
upon them with pleasure and thankfulness, and most carry away 
with them pleasant memories of the days passed there — the masters, 
and the old place itself. How many glad faces of old boys are seen 
at the end of the half, at the speech day, or at any annual rejoicing 
of members of their school I How many keep up the acquaintance 
with their master, and refer to him for advice on any important 
point ! Books are held dear, and considered store-homes of know- 
ledge. A love of reading is thus inculcated, and learning is valued 
iot its own sake. The foundation that is laid at school by the 
masters is built upon by the after reading of the boys themselves. 
It is then the greatest advancement is made. If only the love for 
books and knowledge be inspired in a boy's breast, there is everr 
probability that the career of that boy will be good and successfm. 
But, as we hinted above, corporal punishment defeats its own 
end. This end, to state it in plain words, is to make boys learn their 
lessons. Punishment may, as we said, at first effect this, bnt it 
soon loses its power. Even when success follows, it is produced 
by fear, and we have little faith in the use or even memory of a 
Irason thus acquired. Is it not said and forgotten? Is it ever 
tiionght useMly of afterwards P No ; and surely one act of repe- 
tition, a heartless one, and the work of a threat, does not tend much 
to educate the mind or excite a liking for books. But let our 
readers recall to mind the time, even under this extreme pressure, 
ray elassmate of theirs was in acquiring a lesson. *' Memory is 
the daughter of attention ; " and how is it possible a boy can give 
the attention while under fear of punishment which he would other- 
wise do P A lesson thus learnt must necessarily take a much 
longer time than it would had it been the work of love rather 
than of dread. We jdl know with what alacrity boys pursue 
those objects in which they take pleasure, and the best means of 
^oducin^ this alacrity is by making their work pleasant. Our 
meaning is well expressed in the poet's line,— 

'* Love hath readier will than fear.** 

No more effectual way for rendering books hateM and for destroy- 
ing a boy's ambition could be adopted than this of forcing him to 
Mf lessons. It creates, besides, a dislike for everything and every- 
body connected with the school, a spirit of animosity and revenge. 
It exeites boys to passionate thoughts, and gives them the notion 
tlittt one cares but little for the comfort and well-being of another. 
Tbea selfishness, and we might add cruelty, are taught where feel- < 
isgs the very opposite ought to be encouraged. Had corporal 
pioishment all that some may claim for it, ana if it be true that 
it exercises this baneful infifuence on the passions of the young, 
oorthifl account it ought to be discountenanced. We would rather 
see the spirit of kindness and muiliness inculcated in the minds of 
the young than that their memories should be laden with a mul- 
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titude of isolated and comparatiyelj useless facts. School learning 
38 but of secondary importance. A man of little or no book know- 
ledge may be one of sterling use and sincerity. Tke qualities of a 
good citizen and a good friend lie not in a school education. A 
great scholar is not necessarily, apart from his knowledge, a better 
man than one wholly ignorant of books. 

In our opinion, not only corporal punishment, but even punish- 
ment by impositions, should be discontinued in schools. As far as 
our observation and experience go, we think the majority of boys 
can be better governed and better taught without appealing to 
force. If a master does his duty, and to succeed he must in these 
days, the rod and tasks are unnecessary. His own example and 
influence supply all that is wanted to inspire boys with a love of 
learning and a strict regard to decorum. Some will no donbt 
partly allow what we say, yet maintain that in large schools it is 
absolutely impossible to educate boys or control them without some 
last resort, and that corporal punishment. We will aUow there is 
some truth in the assertion ; but this is the fault of arrangement, 
and does not in the least lessen the force of our argument. That 
with large numbers it is almost impossible for masters to make 
their influence felt we well know. But large schools should be 
arranged, which is readily done by increasing the number of class- 
rooms, and thereby separating their numbers, so as to remove this 
defect in public school education. The influence of the masters 
would thus be brought to bear upon the boys with greater advan- 
tage, and the noise and trouble which cannot be avoided when a 
large number work in the same room would not then exist. 

it is our opinion, and it is formed on no theoretical surmises, but 
from close observation and some experience, that no corporal or 
substantial punishment should be used in the education of youth* 
Whatever excitement is wholesome can be supplied by emulation, 
encouragement, and the influence of the master. We are glad to 
learn that this view is becoming general, and that at many of our 
grammar schools punishment is dying out. In future years it ia 
probable that the system of at least corporal punishment will be 
looked upon as one of barbarous and ignorant times. Elpisticos. 



Eesults op a Life or Pleasube. — The end of the voluptuouft 
is, that their soul degenerates into flesh. The sources of love, 
mercy, and faith, dry up. The heart, which has sent all its life to 
the senses, withers and hardens. A ferocious selflshness takes its 
j^ace there, and seats itself on the empty throne of the generous 
affections. The very feelings of nature become blunted. There is 
within the soul darkness, coldness, horror ; while around it (in the 
flesh, I mean) everything is lit up and inflamed by the fire of lust — 
a house lighted with a thousand lamps, as on the evening of a fes* 
tival — a house of gladness, you might think ; but enter it, and you 
find only a corpse within, and demons that are dancing round it. 

ViNET. 
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IS THE PERUSAL OF WOEKS OF FICTION EIGHT 
OE WEONGP 

BIGHT.— III. 

This question, I apprehend, turns upon another, which is. Is 
the reading of works of fiction beneficial P If this question can 
be satisfactorily and conscientiously answered in the affirmative, 
then we may safely conclude it is right to read works of fiction. 
We thinlc the question may be so answered from the following cou- 
siderations. Fiction, as a vehicle for conveying the thoughts of 
men to others, has been, and is now, universally employed. Were 
we to examine the literature of every country, we should find it 

5 resent in them all, and receiving a large amount of public favour. 
*here seems to be an inherent taste for it implanted within the 
human mind, which develops itself under all circumstances. From 
the tropical to the frigid regions, it is appreciated by all sorts and 
conditions of men; alike by the cultivated and the ignorant, 
flourishing, however, more luxuriantly wherever fancy or imagina- 
tion form an important stratum in the character of the people. 
This universal tendency of the human mind has not escaped the 
notice of men who have aspired to the dignity of authorship ; hence 
when they have wished to unfold their thoughts or teach us the 
knowledge which they have gained by observation or experience, they 
have ofttimes resorted to fiction. Indeed, in many instances, it has 
been the sole medium of communication between mightiest intel- 
lects and the world at lar^e. They have used it for a multitude of 
purposes, and generally with great success. They have, as it were, 
peopled the world with the offspring of their own brain, who are 
invisible to us, but who yet exercise great influence over our 
thoughts and actions, often for good, but sometimes, alan ! for evil 
ends. They have carried fiction into and enriched every field of 
thought, by teaching now religion and morality, and now science 
uid politics. By its aid they have endeavoured to supply the omis- 
sions of the historian, and it has in many cases reflected the past 
less obscurely than history itself, having iuFOsted the events of the 
days that are past with a vividness and an interest scarcely pos- 
sessed by the occarrences of our own time. Fiction has moved 
tten and women to laughter and to tears, and even to do noble deeds. 
It has directed its darts against antiquated abuses, and they have 
▼anished like the morning cloud or the earljr dew. Extreme xeli- 
gieniats, though deprecating the reading of it, have somewhat in- 
eo&sistently industriously availed themselves of its aid to " point 
a moral and adem a tale." It ranks on its roll of authors some of 
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the greatest of htunan minds ; for not to mention Sliakspere, Milton, 
and Bunyan, who undoubtedly wrote fiction to a very great extent, 
we have Goldsmith, Scott, Bmwer, and others in onr own conntry ; 
and there have been men equally eminent in France, Spain, and 
Germany, nearly all of whom derive their chief title to fame from 
writings of a fictitious character. 

Now all this we regard as presumptive evidence that the reading 
of works of fiction cannot be otherwise than beneficial, for we can- 
not conceive it to be possible that anything would receive a large 
amount of approbation throughout the whole world, unless there 
could be some good obtained m>m it, nor can we think that our 
minds can come into contact with the men already referred to with- 
out being benefited l^ereby ; for we are very r^uctant to believe 
that they would have poured out their thoughts and spent thdr 
time and mental strength with no other object in view than to 
amuse us. But in oiir dav presumptive evidence availeth little. A 
spirit of inquiry is abroad, demanding the why and wherefore c^ 
our opinions. Though this spirit is o^times too exacting, we do not 
wish to see it unexercised ; we would rather aid it by considering and 
endeavouring to answer the questions which it puts. Perhaps there 
is no question oftener asked and discussed than the one whicn heads 
this paper. The conclusions which are arrived at are as opposite aa 
the poles ; some men—hke S. S.— stating that works of fiction 
produce mental dissipation, and bring with them a train of evils 
which incapacitate the readers of them for study and for the due 
performance of the duties of life ; while others, — ^like Nam Der — 
affirm that they tend to rouse all the faculties of man, to exalt the 
taste, purify tne moral nature, and to produce a state of mind which 
craves for higher and higher excellence. We believe those who 
make the latter assertions to be nearest the truth, and shall pro- 
duce our reasonings for thinking so presently. 

In discussing questions of any kind, it is alwaya advisable to 
understand at uie outset what is meant by the terms in which the 
question for discussion is proposed ; as instances are not wanting 
m which, after mueh time naa been lost and tempers ruffled, the 
parties interested have discovered that they agree upon the sulnect 
m question, and that the difference between tnem hes not in their 
opinions, but in the difierent definition they e^u^ give to the same 
word. To avoid, then, spending our time so Quixotically and so use* 
lessly, we will define what we understand bv the term fiction. The 
word fiction is derived from the Latin, and means to form or to 
feign ; and in this ktter sense we use the word to designate that 
which is fidse or untrue ; while we make use of it in the former sense 
when speaking of works of the imagination. Most works of fiction 
hai^e some foundation in fact, which the authors have seized upon 
to form or weave into lessons of instruction : of course, in doing 
this, extraneous matter is generally, perhaps always, introduced ; but 
nothing that is untrue or contrary to human expmenoe is written*. 
alUiongh the drcomBtanees related may never nave cohered toge* 
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iher as they do in tho author's book. No ^eater mistake can be 
made than to suppose that fiction is falsehood. Fiction is merely a 
mirror which reflects ourselyes, showing us either what we are or 
may become. The writers of fiction never attempt to portray cha- 
racters possessing virtues or vices foreign to human nature. In 
fact, we think that the nearer within the range of truth they keep 
in this and all other respects, the more popuhur and instructive will 
they be. And they who, by patient study and keen observation, 
become thoroughly acquainted with human nature in all its phases, 
will be able to rouse into activity either our best or worst passions, 
without having recourse to false representation or mere inventions. 
In brief, we tmnk that fiction may be very aptly, said to be " the 
holding, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature, the snowing Virtue her 
own features, Scorn her own image, and the very age and body of 
^ke time its form and pressure." It is now time we adduced our 
reasons for defending fiction, but before doing so we would remark 
Hkokt neither the immoderate nor the indiscriminate use of this 
class of literature finds favour with us. As with everything else, 
so with fiction, we may use it to our benefit or injury. Of course, 
no rule can be laid down as to the number of volumes which may 
witib profit and safety be read per annum. Each person must deter- 
mine that for himself ; and in doing so he will be influenced by a 
Bimiber of considerations, such as the amount of leisure at his 
disposal, and the bent of his mind. We may, however, be more 
specific with regard to the character of the works which may beae- 
flmaUy be read. To aflbrd this information we need not quote iirom 
ft huge catalogue ; a few lines from the poet wiU give it :*- 

'< Some books there are that scarce deserve 
The name, however gay their liveries; 
Some are shams, on false pretences 
Gaining audiences ; others are idle rhapsodies, 
Or cmde and ignorant incapabilities. 
Beware! nor waste thy time, nor wear 
Thine eyjes, unless the book be recommended 
Well, by those whose jodgment is of worth and weight" 

We eome now to consider the arguments in favour of the modemte 
a&d discriminate use of fiction. These are numerous, but we 
shall content ourselves with naming and dwelling for a short space 
on four of them. First, then, the perusal of works of fiction is a 
relaxfttion from labour, mental or bodily. 2nd« The reading of su^ 
works oftmi leads to an acquaintance with other and more profitable 
books. Srd. The perusal of such works gives us extensive viewB 
sf human nature m diflerent ages and societies. And lastly, in 
nading these works, our sympathies are generally excited in favonr 
of virtue. In regard to our first proposition, we may state that, in 
ike ease of the working man, a novel read in the interval of labour 
it Host re&eshmg. lx> him a work of fiction is an oasis in the 
isittrt of lus daily toil, and the partaking fifom it at the dloie of hii 
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day's work will the better fit him for his labour on the morrow. 
The excessive bodily labour many of them are subject to renders 
them unfit for hard reading ; add to this that we English are na- 
turally of a sad, dull temperament, and we then see the necessity 
of providing a remedy against a sort of melancholy into which 
working men would inevitably fall. To rouse their spirits and 
drive dull care away, many of them indulge in intoxicating liquors, 
but we believe that by reading fiction many of them are prevented 
from falling into habits of dissipation by the use of material stimu- 
lants. " They go to fiction as their sole luxury,*' says a writer in 
the Scottish Beview, " and while others may be seen trooping to the 
tavern or the gin palace, they steal home to peruse the last volume 
of Bulwer, or a well-thumbed copy of Scott, and their wearied 
frames and jaded spirits are alike resuscitated by its perusal. If 
they read nothing else, their intellectual growth is sure to be 
afiected ; but even in this case some may not unreasonably suppose 
it better that it should be dwindled by an influence connected with 
letters than that it should be utterly destroyed hj immoral habits 
and frivolous pleasures." Sir W. Scott, in dedicating the Waverley 
Novels to George the 4th, expressed a hope that their perusal would 
succeed in amusing hours of relaxation, or relieving those of languor, 
pain , or anxiety. And in many instances this hope has been realized. 
Channing, the American, tells us that Scott's sportive and thrilliiig 
productions have chained millions to his pages ; that he has steeped 
many melancholy spirits in forgetfolness of their cares and sorrows, 
and that multitudes, wearied by their days, have owed some bright 
evening hours and balmier sleep to the productions of his magical 
pen. 

With respect to students and others engaged in mental pursuits, 
we may remark that a novel read by them occasionally will invigo- 
rate and put new life into their depressed spirits, and they will after- 
wards return with a greater zest to their more profitable employment. 
As a day's pleasure in the green fields and pure atmosphere of some 
country place benefits an artisan and relieves the monotony of his 
existence, so a work of fiction read by a student in intervals of 
study gives an agreeable change to his studies, and helps to reani- 
mate his wearied powers. It is as pernicious to forbid such a re- 
laxation to the mind as to hinder the body from engaging in healthy 
sports. We are aware that students and others also are advised to 
rest the mind by varying their studies, rather than by an entire 
cessation from them, and to a certain extent this advice may be 
acted upon, not to an indefinite one. A labourer will find ease by 
changing his position when at work, and by varying his occupation, 
so as to bring different muscles into play, but he cannot do this to 
an unlimitecL degree. Nature would revolt at such a call upon her 
powers of endurance, and were the labourer unable to find a refuge 
m sleep, he would probably be summarily punished for the infrac- 
tion of her laws. Doubtless our minds are less susceptible of fatigue 
than our bodies, but they cannot endure to be confined to severe 
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tkoTiglit continuously, even though the subject of ifc were often 
changed. Weariness of and disgust with the whole of our studies 
would most likely ensue from an attempt to accomplish such a task. 
We are disposed to question too, whether the powers of man can be 
educated in their entirety without the aid of fiction. There are, for 
instance, the powers of the imagination to be brought out, and our 
sympatlues for our erring and suffering brethren to be awakened, 
neither of which the mere cultivation of the intellect would accom- 
plish. In Sir James Macintosh's opinion, the greatest merit of 
notion is that it creates and nourishes sympathy. *' It makes us," 
says Arthur Helps, in quoting Macintosh's opinion, " sympathize 
tlrith obscure suffering and retiring greatness, with the world-de- 
spised, and especially with those mixed characters, in whom we 
mi^t otherwise see but one colour." And we would ask. Who 
mSl say that this sympathy, excited for men and women, whom we 
ddmot aid, will not manifest itself in our lives to the benefit of those 
by whom we are surrounded, less fortunate than ourselves P 

^d. The reading of novels often leads to an acq^uaintance with 
more profitable books. It is well known that there is an inveterate 
tendency to indolence in the human mind, which requires strong in- 
centives to cast aside its slothfulness. These incentives do not 
present themselves to all, or if they do, are not seized upon. Many 
require to be led into the realms of literature, and fiction lends its 
g»itle aid to do this. It introduces and inclines us to appreciate 
tlie boundless stores of wisdom treasured up in books. As we 
emerge from boyhood into manhood, the desire to know something 
<^ b<K>ks begins to manifest itself, and |;eneraUy endeavpurs to 
gratify itself in the pages of a work of fiction ; but these, as a rule, 
1^ yery suggestive — create longings which they themselves cannot 
satisfy, and lead the mind into tracts of thought which render the 
pernsal of other books necessary. And it has this salutary effect, 
not only in the early morn, but down to the dewy eve of our lives. 
Who can read an historical novel without desiring to know whether 
^ author of it has portrayed the various characters in it as the 
yrtorian has doneP After reading Sir Walter Scott's "Kenil- 
irtrth," we are irresistibly led to consult history to learn if he has 
l^g^&a. a faithful representation of Elizabeth and Leicester, and we 
afo influenced in precisely the same way by Bulwer, Dickens, and 
oAers. Scott prided himself upon having made many read the 
Mrtory of Scotland ; and it is stated that every one of his historical 
ribfels was followed by a host of publications from other pen?, illus- 
tUtiDg the respective periods. Dr. Beard, in his useful work on 
*Wf Culture,** avows his belief that novels pave the way to severer 
Itli^es, furnishing a number of statistics in support of the opinion ; 
allL a writer in one of the reviews says, that " Me who admires such 
aieDctal fictions as the 'Tancred* and the * Talisman,* will be led to 
ftvsrmer love and a renewed perusal of the Scriptures themselves.**. 
9M>tiies8 there are many foolish people who are so captivated by 
tKi species of literature as to be incapable of reisiding and appre- 

1865. D 
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elating anght else, but this is jio fault of the novels themselves ; and 
it is unreasonable to desire the banishment of them from our litera- 
ture, just because a few silly people have an insatiable and uncon- 
trollable appetite for them. 

3rd. The reading of them gives us extensive views of human nature 
in different ages and societies. Hemmed in as many are by un- 
favourable circumstances, they can know but little of the world, 
save what is comprehended in the narrow sphere in which they 
live and move. They can know scarce anything of the feelings 
by which those above them in intellect and social position are ani- 
mated, till the veil which shrouds this knowledge from their view is 
lifted by the skilful pen of the fiction writer. Throi^h him they learn 
that their superiors are susceptible of the same emotions as the;^-^ 
and that they, too, have their joys and sorrows, regrets and antici- 
pations. We are aware that it may be urged that this species of 
knowledge may be more profitably obtained by the perusal of 
biography. But to this we demur. In writing biography authors are 
strictly confined to and by facts. They cannot, without exceeding 
their auty, conduct us into society into which the subject of their 
book never entered, neither can tney describe scenery or places to 
which he bore no relation. But the writer of fiction labours under 
no such restriction. To him the splendid halls of the rich and the 
squalid homes of the poor are alike accessible, and he shifts the 
scene of his tale whenever and wherever he desires. Sometimes, in 
the same book, it wiU be laid in the busy city, on the restless sea, 
and in the quiet country village, just as the author's purpose dic- 
tates ; and by these means he is able to present to his readers, in 
a single volume, far more phases of hfe than we could obtain 
in refuling a dozen biographical works. And then the novelist is 
not 9ontent with exhibiting the life and society of his own time — 
he aspires to fill up the blames of history, and accordingly he wan- 
ders through the past and gathers up valuable material which the 
historian Imd discarded, deeming it unworthy to be admitted into 
his chronicles of the kings' sayings and doings, the battles won and 
lost. Had it not been for Scott, and others who have followed in 
his widce, doubtless many interesting facts relating to our fore- 
fathers' condition would have remained buried in oblivion. The 
historian till recently considered it superfiuous for him to say any- 
thing of the people s condition in the time of which he wrote. 
Historians have for the most part written to attain objects rather 
than truthfully to exhibit the past. Happily, they have now learnt 
differently, and conceive it to be as much their dut^ to present ns 
with a faithful picture of the people's condition, their manners and 
morals in times past, as to record the intrigues of ministers, or 
the beheading of supposed traitors. Formerly that duty was 
left entirely to the writer of fiction ; and possessing, as he does, 
the power to depict the past by means of dramatic representation, 
he enjoys an advantage over the mere historian, and consequently we 
have perhaps not lost much by the latter's negligence. It is some- 
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times alleged against fiction that it usnrps the province and per- 
verts the facts and records of history. We have seen that its 
writers have often performed the duties of the historian, but in 
doing so we do not consider that they usurped his power. They 
only supplied his deficiencies. He has left huge gaps hither and 
thimer in his records of the past, and the writers of fiction have 
collected together material wherewith to fill them np, and have 
thus completed the work which the historian, from carelessness or 
other causes, had left unfinished. But allowing that fiction per- 
verts history, an antidote is near at hand. We have already seen 
that it creates a desire for other kind of reading ; and if after read- 
ing one of Scott's historical novels we form too high an estimate of 
the respective characters who appear in it, this can be reduced to a 
proper level by a perusal of history. But we do not believe that 
fiction does pervert history in any way; on the contrary, we 
believe that instead of doing this it gives ns a juster view of it, and 
venture to say that Scott's account of a number of events in Scot- 
tish history are as superior in accuracy as they are in brilliant 
force to the records of the same event in ordinary histories. 

Lastly, in reading works of fiction our sympathies are generaUy 
excited in favour of virtue. Here we come to consider the argu- 
ment which, independent of all others, is able of itself to decide the 
question at issue ; for if it can be shown that works of fiction con- 
duce to moral culture, few will be so rash as to decry the nse of 
Hiem ; and if, on the other hand, it can be shown that they cultivate 
our vicious propensities and exercise a baneful influence on our 
moral welfare, few will be so daring as to advocate their use. 
Ifotwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, we 
assert that works of fiction do exercise a beneficial influence m the 
wide and important field of ;practical morals. They inculcate the 
practice of a variety of sterling virtues, not by wearisome pre- 
cepts but by lively examples. In novels, our sympathies are 
always with the hero and heroine and against those who are 
plotting against them, and endeavouring by all means in their 
jl^er to injure them. Now while the former are possessed of 
xnany virtues, which are not merely described and defined but are 
^diibited in action, the latter are possessed of an equal number 
ef vices, which are dealt with in the same way as the virtues, and 
e^msequently the teaching power of fiction is enormous, for the 
respective characters become living entities whom we love or hate. 
Jbia in loving and sympathising with those who are virtuous and 
food, and detesting those who are malicious and wicked, we are 
&l to a more earnest love of that which is high and noble, and 
imore thorough hatred of that which is mean, ignoble, and detest- 
l^le. Moreover, all the characters meet eventually with their due 
Veward. G-oo^ess is rewarded and vice punished, and this fact, 
ve think, cannot but have a salutary innuence upon the reader, 
ftr thoughhe may think that rewards and punishments are not always 
mieted out here as merited, he cannot escape the thought that 
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this will not always be the case, and that there is a day appointed 
in which, whatever he has sown that shall he also reap. The English 
fiction of the present century we believe is pre-eminently moral in 
its tendencies, and well calculated to — 

" Keep down the base in man, 
Teach high thoughts and pare desires." 

In conclusion, we would say that it is equally futile to endeavour 
to prevent men reading works of fiction as to make the colossal 
attempt to expunge them from our literature. There is within 
us a deep-rooted desire for it which can never be wholly eradicated 
from our nature, but it may be turned to better account than it 
now is. Mighty rivers, which roll vast volumes of water to the sea, 
cannot be stayed in their course, but they may be changed ; and, 
doubtless, fiction, under the influence of deeper religious feeling, 
and in the hands of men zealous in the propagation of the same, 
may become a powerful instrument to assist in the regeneration 
of the world. W. B. S. 

WBONG.— III. 

Truth is the highest attainment of man. " What is truth P " is 
the question of greatest moment to us. To show us this truth our 
Itedeemer came to earth ; to teach us the way of truth His Spirit 
is promised and His word is given. Truthfulness of thought, 
character, life, and effort is the great aim of Christian men. Truth 
is godlike. To attain the image, the likeness of God in Christ, is 
the purpose of our being here. " The father of lies " is man's 
enemy. " They love lying abominations '* is the harshest accusa- 
tion Jehovah brings against the Jews. All " that maketh and 
loveth a lie " is abhorrent to the Lord our righteousness. Hence, 
as the perusal of works of fiction is unchristian, it must be vyrong. 

But this line of argument may not satisfy the philosophic spirit 
of debaters like " Elpisticos " and " Nam Der.** The latter r^ards 
this debate as equivalent to asking. Is the imagination a legitimate 
source of pleasure and instruction P This question su<r^ests that he 
had better tell us what he means by imagination. There is paro- 
bably no word in the English language so vaguely — not to say am- 
biguously — used. Imagmation is the power, with one, of imagini^ 
the impressions of the senses — a merely representative facmty . 
With another it is a power of calling up, associating, and depicting 
absent objects, and giving them a volimtary form. Another affirms 
that imagination has no reference to images faithfully copied from 
absent external objects made present to the mind, but a word of 
higher import, denoting operations of the mind upon these objects 
and processes of composition. Some call it creation governed by- 
fixed Jaws. Some, again, like the late Washington Irving, get into 
ecstacies, and cry out, "It is the divine attribute of the imagination 
that it is irrepressible, unconfinable ; that when the real world is 
shut out it can create a world for itself, and, with a necromantic 
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power, can conjure up glorious shapes and forms, and brDliant 
visions, to make solitude populous, and irradiate the gloom of the 
dxmgeon." 

Here is a fine set of diflfering opinions about what imagination is ! 
What are we to say about " Nam Der*s " definite terms ? Is fiction 
a word more vague than imagination that he should seek to get rid 
of it ? Is it not rather that imagination is a word which extends to 
the power of the clear-sighted sculptor, to whom form is visible as 
the essence of things ; of the observative artist, to whom colours are 
known as the representatives of things ; of the musician to whom 
sounds interpret emotions ; and of the visionary bard, whose lan- 
guage is music, whose thoughts are sculptured, and whose scenes 
are painted, and whose ideas acquire the palpability of life ? And 
it seems a judicious form of arguing to be able to suggest all these 
fine things as involved in the discussion, that those who oppose 
fiction may be railed at as dull, unpoetic dogs. 

We protest against this cunning high jink of argument. Fiction 
is something feigned, something professing to be real and true, '* a 
lying imagination." If " Nam Der " accepts our definition he must 
idlow that fiction " is not a legitimate source of pleasure and in- 
struction ;" if he does not accept that definition he must give one 
which will show the precise coincidence and agreement of fiction 
and imagination, which, if he does, it will fall to him to prove 
that sculpture, painting, music, and poetry are fictions, and that 
fictions are sculpture, painting, and poesy. These feats of legerde- 
main, we apprehend, cannot be done, and hence we conclude that 
•* 19"ani Der's " clever sophistry is taken from the list of tenable 
arguments ; for it would stand thus : — 

Fiction is (lying) imagination ; 

Imagination is a legitimate source of pleasure and instruction ; 

Ergo, a legitimate source of pleasure, &c., is fiction ; 

where the subaudition, or whispering below one's breath, of the 
italic word is requisite to make out the syllogism; or it would 
stand thus: — 

Poetry, painting, sculpture, &c., are all imagination ; 
All fiction is imagination ; 
Ergo, all fiction is poetry, &c. ; 

in which the false induction is precipitated. Either way there is a 
&llacy in the implied argument. 
lEelaxation is a good thing ; but it is not, any more than other 

S)od things, to be bought at any price. ** I am imwiUing,** 
emosthenes is reported to have said, " to buy remorse at such a 
rate ;" and he was right. Sinful relaxation is too dearly bought. 
Ovid long ago spoke of the folly of ** feeding the mind with lies "— 
one of the best definitions of novel-reading which could be given. 
It is not weU for men to train themselves to delights which are sin- 
ful, or to measure sin against sin, and proclaim that because novel- 
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reading is likely to keep men from the other temptations of Circe, 
therefore it is innocent. It is not innocent to break down the 
barrier between truth and falsehood. It is not innocent to mislead 
the mind by giving it an inclination to look upon life through a 
false medium. He is not blameless who, knowing how dilficult the 
attainment of truth is, confuses and confounds the intellect with the 
necessity of continually restraining the associations of the mind from 
linking with history scenes and effects drawn from fiction, and of 
withdrawing from certain names of historic import the fictitious 
emotions which novel-reading has produced. The intellectual evil 
of the perusal of fiction is that all our associations become warped 
and distorted ; all our views of causation in common life are un- 
hinged, while the heightened shows of fan6y make the every-day 
existence of man stale, weary, flat, and unprofitable, — sensational- 
izing the intellect. This proves that works of fiction are not good 
sources of instruction (p. 335). 

The mind that lends its attention only at the summons of the 
intense interest of a novel soon loses its relish for the steady appli- 
cation of thought to business which daily life demands, and which. 
is indispensable in . prosecuting high studies. The mind that is 
accustomed to be rapidly borne along by the current of an engross- 
ing narrative cannot reflect ; whatever arrests it and caustes reflec- 
tion is painful ; and when any one is accustomed for awhile to such . 
reading, and to the indulgence of this mental intoxication, the exer- 
cise of reflection becomes first disagreeable, then difficult, and at 
last impracticable. 

The emotional part of man's nature— of woman's more particu- 
larly — is easily stirred, and is subject to mysterious changes,-— a 
lurking suggestion lying hidden for long in the recesses of the mind 
inactive, and then in a sudden bursting forth of power, making 
itself— 

" Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart." 

It is, therefore, over our emotions that we ought to be most watch- 
ful. We should place a guard upon our hearts that they sin not. 
It is always difficult to trace the first diverging impulse of emotion ; 
it is seldom possible to mark exactly the first sudden flaw in 
righteous thought ; it is not often easy to note with an accurate eye 
the slight hitch which throws men off the right path. But we 
know that nothing in man is more readily touched to wrong issues 
than emotions ; and that emotional errors are less readily corrected 
than any others. Hence the danger of voluntarily exposing our 
emotions to uncalled-for excitement. Now the chief delight deriv- 
able from the perusal of novels is this said emotional excitement. 
Is this a good either in itself or in its effects ? We distinctly think 
not. 

** Trne emotiottf like the nnchanging snn, 
Clears and improves whate'er it shines npon ; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none.^ 
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False emotion not only changes but vitiates, disproportions as well 
as misinforms, and often induces suggestions which allow criminal 
intentions to filtrate into the mind, until the evils in the heart come 
out of the heart as issues of uncleanness, even as the Divine One 
hath said (Matt. xv. 19). 

We had proceeded thus far in the writing of this paper, and had 
been interriipted in its composition, when the following passage in 
a critical notice of the paper " Provincialism," in ComhillMagazinet 
fell under our observation in the Daily Review, an Edinburgh daily 
> newspaper, whos6 editor, J. B. Manson, is, as a critic on art and 
literature, second to no writer on the provincial press. It folly 
bears out, as the reader will see, our views of the evil effects of t^e 
perusal of works of fiction : — 

** Some years ago a most brutal mnrder was committed in the heart of London* 
An old nobleman, the nncle of oar present Foreign Secretary, was found in bed one 
momiDg wHh his throat cut, and the assassin was his own man-servant, who after- 
wards affirmed that he owed his first conception of the bloody deed to Mr. Ains- 
worth's novel of 'Jack Sheppard.* And not many years ago, Mademoiselle 
Lemoine, a girl of sixteen, foond herself hurried by a brief career of nncomrncfn 
profligacy, ending with the burning alive of her own child, to the tribunal of her 
native place; and the sad short life thus revealed was in part traceable, accor£ng 
to the prosecution, to her familiarity with a particular novel, the ' Confessions of 
'Marion Delorme.' These incidents, which might be greatly multiplied, show, not 
that works of fiction make their readers cut old men's throats and bum new-born 
babies, but that, whether for good or for evil, there is something in fictitious 
literature which does act upon those emotions in which our conduct takes its rise. 
There is that in it which undoubtedly goes down into the well-spring of human 
action, and, if it does not poison the waters or render them foul and turbid, it 
certainly puts them in motion.** 

This is the evidence of induction on the matter. It proves how 
Bubtly the emotions are brought into the condition of criminality 
b^ the skilful elaboration and exposition of fictitious events and 
the mental analysis of guilt. Fiction is falsehood; and though 
" truth is stranger than fiction," that is no reason whv we should 
indulge in the imagination of evil in the hope that good will result. 
It cannot be so. Stains on the emotional nature of man are in-> 
efiaceable. Weeds whose seeds once get their roots into the emo- 
tions are ineradicable. They must grow there until the harvest ; 
and what harvest can we expect from the love of falsehood? It 
is dreadful indeed to think of the daily absorption into the 
memory— aye, into the verr heart of those scenes of vice, de- 
bauchery, and crime described in novels; but it is much more 
awful to reflect on the readiness with which we look upon and 
anatomize what God has so sedulously kept hidden from us — 

'* That hideous thing — a naked human heart." 

" Fiction writers are frequently,** it seems (p. 337), " moralists and 
social reformers ;** that is, they teach truth oy lies, they inculcate 
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honesty by misrepresentation, they advocate the obedience of men 
to the commandments of God by violating one, and so — 

" Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those thej have no mind to.** 

" Nam Der *' can surely not read this passage and com|)are it with 
the closing paragraph of his paper, and not be struck with the fact 
that he has overturned all his own elaborate house of cards by 
that last turn of the builder's hand. If the appetite grows with 
what it feeds on, how can fiction be otherwise than highly dangerous 
— as highly dangerous as mental and moral suicide can be P 

" Elpisticos *' is even more amenable to moral criticism than 
" Nam Der." " Ignorance," it seems, " is not the mother of devo- 
tion," but of sin (p. 417). Therefore we must get wise in all wicked- 
ness that we may become free from sin. To preach a crusade 
against novels is to ask people to shut their eyes to the fruits of " a 
tree to be desired to make one wise," and to turn off the waters of 
the rivers of Paradise ! It will expurgate our libraries of that ex- 
tensive category — "readable books." Of course, readable books 
are all very well, but are readable books quite the desirable cate- 
gory for the chief part of a library. !Beadable is not transferable 
with the useful, good, and true ; and these are the charcteristics 
which books ought chiefly to have wherever they can be had. 

To defend one abuse by instancing another is a very usual though 
by no means a good siyle of argument. It is one to which we have 
noticed " Elpisticos " is prone. The assertion " that the immorality 
of a book does not render it an improper work for one's study " (418) 
is really fearful. Is it not sufficiently answered by quoting the 
proverb, " Who can touch pitch without being defiled ? ' Because 
the streets of our towns are impure is quite a curious reason for 
steeping human souls in the impurities of fiction. The charge of 
impurity brought (in p. 419) against the Bible is gross and offensive. 
It ought not to have escaped editorial vigilance and expurgation. 
** The 'proper study of mankind is man " is just the very argument 
we have been using against novel-reading. Study man in biography, 
history, philosophy, political economy, travels, geographical details, 
social science ; study man by any means that is true, but do not 
study fictitious man. Man as he is represented in fiction is alto- 
gether a false object of study. Let man be studied in a true mirror, 
not in a distorting one. Let us seek truth and abjure fiction. 
Ponder Samuel's words on the purpose of life (421). Bead the 
careful arguments of S. S., especially those paragraphs numbered 
(2) and (4). They cannot fail to convince candid mquirers that the 
perusal of works of fiction is wrong. Our own remarks, we hope,, 
nave shown that novel-reading is wrong, whether considered intel-. 
lectually or emotionally ; and we would press our opinions earnestly 
home on the minds of all who are as yet halting between theb 
two opinions. PhilalethsSi. 
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LONDON UNIVEESITF. 

[HiSTOBicAL Notice. — London Univeraitj had its origin in a pro- 
posal made in March, 1825, to found a collegiate educational estab- 
lishment by subscription in the metropolis. The promoters of this 
scheme had three chief purposes : — 1. To bring: the means of a 
thorough education within the reach of the inhabitants of London. 
2. To enable those who were more or less exclnded from the benefits 
of an Oxford or Cambridge education, in consequence of their non- 
adherence to the faith and practice of the Established Church, to 
acquire or bestow a complete education. 3. To establish in London 
an extensive and systematic course of education, specially adapted 
to professional pursuits, e. g,, Law, Medicine, Civil Engineering, &c. 
Money enough was subscribed in a few months to justify the most 
sanguine wishes of the projectors, by the purchase of £100 shares, 
and a number of donations of £50. A deed of settlement was 
executed in February, 1826, a council of twenty-four members was 
ajmointed, and the site on which University College now stands, 
in upper Gower-street, was purchased. The late Mr. Wilkins pro- 
duced a suitable design, of which the council and subscribers 
approved, and the foundation of the building was laid 30th April, 
1827, by H.E.H. the Duke of Sussex. The building was completed, 
professors appointed, courses of instruction arranged, books, appara- 
tus, &c., collected, and the institution, fully equipped, was opened for 
instruction in Arts,- Law, and Medicine, in October, 1828. 

In the year of its projection an attempt had been made to incor- 
porate the proprietary by an Act of the Legislature, but as it was con- 
sidered that it could only pass as a private bill, it became a dropped 
question. In 1830 a Charter of Incorporation was asked, and had 
gone through nearly all the usual forms prior to its being granted, 
when the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the College of 
Surgeons, &c., opposed the grant. The matter was argued for three 
days before the Privy Council in April and May, 1834, and was 
imder consideration, when a change of ministry complicated the 
affair. In March, 1835, William Tooke carried a motion in the 
Commons for an address to the King to confer a Charter of Incor- 
poration on the London University by 246 for, in opposition to 136 
against. The King replied graciously, and the council pressed the 
government for a decision. Meanwhile a new scheme of a precisely 
similar nature had been got up under the auspices of the higher 
clergy of the Church of England, under the designation of Kmg's 
College, London. The promoters advanced a similar claim to 
incorporation. The government, in consideration of this condition 
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of affairs, proposed the incorporation of a body of gentlemen of 
eminence in learning and science, empowered to examine persons 
and confer degrees on students attending certain colleges in London, 
and such other places as might in future be designated by the 
crown, wjithout the imposition of any test or religious qualificatiozL 
whatsoever. 

The University of London was instituted by charter during the 
royal will and pleasure, 28th November, 1836. A second charter 
was granted by Queen Victoria, December 5th and 20fch, 1837, which 
reconstituted the imiversity on a better basis as an institution for 
** the advancement of religion and morality and the promotion of 
useful knowledge by holding forth to all classes of her Majesty's 
subjects, without any distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for 
pursuing a regular and liberal course of education, by offering to 
persons who prosecute or complete their studies in the metropolis, 
or in other parts of the United Kingdom, such facilities, and con« 
ferring upon them such rewards, as may incline them to persevere 
in their laudable pursuits ; and for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired prc^ciency in 
literature, science and art, by the pursuit of such course of edu- 
cation, and of rewarding them by academical degrees in evidence 
of their respective attainments, and marks of honour proportioned 
thereunto.' The first examination for degrees under this .charter 
was held in 1839. Additional powers were conferred in a charter 
dated July 7th, 1850; but an entirely new constitution was fur- 
nished to it, April 9th, 1858, at which time there were 47 colleges 
and collegiate schools affiliated together under the oversight of me 
Universi^r of London. 

The London University really consists of a single body, consist- 
ing of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, thirty-six fellows, and the gra- 
duates. The chancellor is appointed by the crown for life, or during 
the royal pleasure ; the vice-chancellor is elected annually by and 
from among the feUows; the fellows are eligible by the crown 
and the university, either alternately or conjointly. The graduates 
are, of course, those who have attamed degrees m this university. 
The chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows constitute the senate. 
The graduates meet in convocation and arrange certain min<Mr 
matters, but all real power is virtually vested in the senate. The 
university enjoys an annual grant from Parliament of £5,000.J 

The London University was founded, in the legal and testamentaiy 
sense of its charter, on the twenty-eighth day of November, 183o. 
The visitor is her Majesty the Queen ; the chancellor, the Et. Hon. 
the Earl Granville; the vice-chancellor. Sir John Greorge Shaw 
Lefevre ; the senate is coinposed of thirty -three members; &e regis- 
trar is W. B. Carpenter, Esq. This university grants the following 
degrees : — Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Medicine. Students, also, under certain condi* 
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tions, may be examined on trial for certificates of competency (with* 
out taking degrees) . These are found nsefdl by candidates for appoint- 
ments XLnder competitive examinations in the public service. 

Before entering the university it is necessary — except in certain 
cases which we shall mention in their place — to pass the matricula- 
tion examination, which takes place twice a year, on the second 
Monday in January, and on the first Monday in July, and is con- 
tmued for five days. No candidate can be admitted to this exami- 
nation unless he can produce a certificate of having completed his 
sixteenth year, which " shall be transmitted to the registrar at least 
fourteen days before the examination," at the following address, — 
" To the Ilegistrar of the University of London, Burlington House, 
London, W." A fee of two pounds is demanded, which a candidate 
must pay to the registrar before he can be admitted to the exami- 
nation : if he fail to pass the examination his fee is not returned to 
him ; but he can be admitted to the same examination any number 
of times until he is successful, without any further payment, if he 
signifies his intention to the registrar at least fourteen days previous 
to the examination. The examination is conducted by means of 
printed papers ; but the examiners are not forbidden to question any 
candidate vivd, voee for the purpose of ascertaining his proficiency. 
The examination is held at Burlington House, and sometimes 
provincial examinations are held in the large towns. When a suffi- 
dflut number of candidates present themselves in such towns, sub- 
examiners are named by the senate, to conduct the examination at 
the same time and at the same hours as the examination, in London^ 
is carried on, and who are answerable for the transmission of 
the answers to the London examiners, who look over the provincial 
and other papers at the same time, and the total residts, both local 
and centrfu, are made known on the Monday morning, at nine 
o'cbck, in the week next but one ensuing. The names are arranged 
in alphabetical order in three divisions, according to merit, and a 
pass certificate may be obtained from the registrar by such as shall 
apply for it. 

The subjects of the examination are :— 

1. Classics* — One Greek and one Latin subject, selected by the 
senate one year and a half previously, and such subjects may be 
seen specified in the calendar. The classical paper will contain pas- 
sages to be translated into English from each author, with questions 
on grammar, history, and geography. A separate paper also is 
eiven in Greek grammar, with easy sentences to be translated into 
&reek» and a similar paper on Latin grammar. Candidates may 
choose between the two. 

2. 2%^ English Language, — Questions will be put on orthography, 
the grammaticfll construction of the language, composition. There 
will DC also writing from dictation. 

3. English History and Modem Geography. — History of England 
to ^he end of the seventeenth century, with questions on modem 
ge<^;raphy> with maps. 
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4. French or German. — ^At the option of the candidates. These 
papers will contain passages from the works previously specified, 
together with easy sentences, previously unseen, for translation into 
English. 

5. Mathematics. — Arithmetic : — Ordinary rules, vulgar and de- 
cimal fractions, extraction of the square root, proportion. Algebra :-^ 
First four rules, simple equations, arithmetical and geometrical 
progression. Enclid : — First four books. 

6. Natural Philosophy. — To particularize this branch would 
occupy too much of our space. We merely give the text-book, 
which is " Newth's Natural Philosophy." 

7. Chemistry. — Text-book : " Wilson's Chemistry " (Chambers's 
series). Honours in classics, mathematics, and natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, and zoology, may be also gained at matriculation. 

Exhibitions at Matriculation. — The candidate, provided he is 
under twenty years of age, and provided he shall declare his inten- 
tion of presenting himself as above at the ensuing examinations, who 
distinguishes himself the most in classics, receives an exhibition of 
£30 per annum for the next two years; a similar exhibition is 
given to the candidate who distinguishes himself tjie most in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, and a prize of £10 for proficiency in 
botany or zoology. 

We have made our remarks upon this first examination very full, 
more especially as the London University is intended for those who 
desire to get a degree in arts upon little more expense than their 
own private study; and in the pages of this magazine, which circulates 
very largely among the self-educated class, we would exhort those! 
who have their evenings, or a little time to spare, to put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and endeavour, by passing the matriculation 
examination at London, to lay the foundation-stone of a future 
degree. 

B.A. Examination. — This examination is divided into two parts, 
first and second B.A. examination. 

First B.A. Examination. — This examination takes place once a 
year, and commences on the third Monday in July. No candidate, 
except such as have obtained either classical or mathematical 
honours at the matriculation examination in the preceding January, 
can be admitted " within one academical year of the time of his 
passing the matriculation examination, nor unless he have produced 
a satisfactory certificate of good conduct." The fee for this exami- 
nation is £5. The subjects are, briefly: — Arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and plain trigonometry, Latin, Itoman history, and geo- 
graphy ; the English language, literature, and history ; the French 
or German language. 

Anjr candidate who has succeeded in the pass examination may 
be examined for honours in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
in Latin, in English, and for prizes in French and German ; and — 
provided he is not more than jbwenty-two years of age, and shall 
declare his intention of presenting himself at the second B.A. 
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examination within two years &om his havio^ passed Ihe first 
BA.»— if he distinguish himself the most in Latm, an exhibition of 
£40 per annum for two years is given him. A similar exhibition 
is given for mathematics and natural philosophy, those who have 
passed the first B.Sc. examination may also compete for this latter 
prize. The candidate that distinguishes himself the most in 
English receives an exhibition of £30 per annum for two years, and 
a prize ot £10 if he does the best papers in French and German. 

Second JB,A, Examination, — This examination takes place once a 
year, on the fourth Monday in October. Candidates must produce 
a certificate of §ood conduct, and be of one year's standing from 
the time of passmg the first B. A. examination ; but if a candidate 
has been admitted to this latter examination within six months of 
matriculating, he must certify that he has completed his 19th year. 
The fee for this examination is £5. Candidates are examined in 
the following subjects: — Mechanical and natural philosophy, 
which comprises statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, 0|)tic8 (physical and jj^eometrical), acoustics, and 
astronomy ; animal physiology, classics, one Greek and one Latin 
author ; with history and geography, Grecian history, logic, and 
moral philosophy. 

Any candidate may present himself for honours in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, classics, logic, and moral philosophy; 
chemistry, animal physiology, and vegetable physiology, with 
structural botany. If a canaidate of not more than twenty-three 
years of age have sufficient merit and distinguishes himself the 
most in mathematics and natural philosophv, he shall receive £50 
per year for the next three years, with the title of University 
Scholar. There is also a similar scholarship awarded for logic and 
moral philosophy. Both these scholarships are also open to candi- 
dates for the second B.Sc. examinations. Any candidate of sufficient 
merit, who shall do best in classics, shall, under the above regu- 
lations, receive a scholarship of like value with the same title ; and 
under the same stipulations he shall receive a prize, value £10, for 
the following subjects severally : — Chemistry, animal physiology, 
vegetable physiology, and structural botany. 

M.A. Ijxamination. — The examination for this degree is holden 
once a year on the first Monday in June. No candidate can 
b^ admitted imtil he is of one year's standing from the time of 
his takiniB: his BA. degree in this university, or in one of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or Durham, nor unless 
he is above twenty years of age. The fee for this examination 
is £10. Candidates are examined in one (or more at option) of the 
three following branches of knowledge : — 1. Classics ; 2. Mathe- 
matical and Natural Philosophy ; 3. Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Political Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Political Economy. 

If in the opinion of the examiners the candidate who distin- 
guishes himself most in branch 1 have sufficient merit, he shall 
receive a gold medal of the value of £20, as also shall he, or any 
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other candidate, receiye a similar reward for like proficiency in 
branch 2 and branch 3. 

Scriptural Examinations. — These examinations are divided into 
two parts, and take place once a year, being conducted entirely by 
printed papers. No candidate can be objected to on account of 
nis doctrinal views, nor can he be admitted unless he has previously 
obtained the degree of B.A. in this university. 

First Examination, — Candidates must show a competent know- 
ledge in any two out of the four following subjects: — 1. The 
Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis ; 2. The Greek Text of St. 
Luke's Gt>spel ; 3. Paley's Evidences, Butler's Analogy ; 4. Scrip- 
ture History. 

Further Examination, — No candidate can be admitted to this 
examination unless he shall have passed the first examination at 
least two years previously. Candidates must show a competent 
Imowledge in any three of the following subjects : — 1. The Hebrew 
Text of one of the larger or two of the smaller books of the Old 
Testament; 2. The Greek Text of one of the Historical Books, and 
of one of the larger or two of the smaller epistles of the New Testa- 
ment; 3. The Evidences of the Christian Eeligion; 4. Biblical 
History. The names of those who have passed are alphabetically 
divided into three classes according to proficiency, and a prize of 
books, value £5, is awarded to each of the first class. 

B,8c. Examination. — Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science must have passed the matriculation examination, or have 
taken a degree in arts in one of the tmiversities of the United !King- 
dom. Bachelors of Arts of this imiversity may be admitted to the 
degree of B.Sc. by passing in the first and second B.Sc. Examina- 
tion in the subjects in which they have not been previously ex- 
amined, and those who have passed the first M.B. examination in 
this university shall be admitted to the B.Sc. degree on passing 
the second examination. 

First B.Sc. Examination. — This examination takes place yearly 
on the third Monday in July. No candidate — except such as have 
gained honours in classics, or mathematics, and natural philosophy, 
at the matriculation examination in the preceding January — can be 
admitted within one academical year m)m his matriculation; he 
must also transmit a certificate of good conduct to the registrar 
at least one calendar month before the examination, for which the 
fee is £6. Candidates must satisfy the examiners in the following 
subjects: — mathematics (same as at first B.A. examination), me- 
chanical and natural philosophy, inorganic chemistry, botany and 
vegetable physiology, and zoolo^. 

Any candidate may present himself for honours in mathematics 
and mechanical philosophy, in chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and in biology. 

If a -candidate of not more than twenty years of age distinguishes 
himself the most in mathematics and mechanical pnilosophy, and 
have BufGicient merit, he receives an exhibition of dS40 per annum.. 
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He shall declare his intention of presenting himself at the sabse- 
qnent examination. Candidates who have passed the First B.A. 
Examination may compete for this exhibition. An exhibition on 
the same terms and of the same value is given to him who distin* 
goishes himself the most in chemistry and natural philosophy ; and 
a similar exhibition is awarded for biology. These two latter 
exhibitions are open to candidates who have passed the preliminary 
scientific M.B. examination. 

Seconds. 8c, JSxamvnation takes place once in each year, and com- 
mences on the fourth Monday in October. Each candidate most 
be of one year's standing from the time of his passing the first B.Sc. 
examination, or must have obtained the degree ofB.A., or have 
passed the first M.B. examination in this university ; his certificate 
of good conduct must be transmitted to the registrar at least one 
calendar month before the examination, for which the fee is i66. K 
any candidate fail to pass this or the former examination, his fee, 
in eil^er case, is not returned ; but he can be admitted to the same 
examination any number of times afterwards without any additional 
fee, on giving notice to the registrar at least fourteen days before 
the examination. This rule holds good in every examination. The 
subjects are mechanical and natural philosophy, chemistry, animal 
physiology, geology and palaeontology, logic and moral philosophy. 

Any candidate of not more than twenty-three years of age, and 
of sumcient merit, may gun a scholarship of £50 per annum for 
mathematics and natural philosophy for three years, with the style 
of University Scholar : a like scholarship is awarded for logic and 
moral philosophy. Both these scholarsmps are open to those who 
have passed the second B.A. examination. Under the same regu- 
lations two scholarships of similar value are given for proficiency in 
chemistry and biology, and in geology and palaeontology. 

D,8c. Examination,— 'T\m examination takes place yearly within 
the first fourteen daj^s of June. No candidate can be admitted to 
this examination until after the expiration of two academical years, 
&om the time of his obtaining the degree of B.Sc. ; he must also give 
notice of his intention of presenting himself for this degree, and pay 
a fee of £10 to the registrar on or before the Ist day of April, SSo 
candidate can be approved of bv the examiners unless he satisfy 
them in one of the sixteen branches of knowledge which are given 
in the London University Calendar, to which the reader is referred, 
the various branches, &c., being far too lengthy for the present 
paper. He must also pass in 2k principal subject and a subsidiary 
suoiect belonging to the branch which he has selected. 

IjL,B, Examination, — This examination takes place yearly within 
the last fourteen days of June. A candidate must give notice of 
his intention to present himself before the fifteenth day of April. 
He cannot be admitted to the examination until after the expiration 
of one academical year &om the time of his taking his B.A. degree 
in this or some other university in the United Kingdom, or unless he 
has taken the degree of M.B. in this university. The fee for this 
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examination is £10, and the questions are asked entirely by printed 
papers. Candidates are examined in Stephens* Biackstone; the 
three portions of Dumont's edition of Bentham's Morals and Legis- 
lation, which contain the principles of legislature, the principle of a 
civil code, and the principles of a criminal code. 

Candidates for honours may be examined in one or more of the 
following : — Principles of Legislation, Conveyancing, Law of the 
Courts of Equity, Law of the Courts of Common Law, Eoman Law, 
Law of the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts. The candidate of 
sufficient merit who distinguishes himself the most in the principles 
of legislation, shall receive a scholarship of £50 per annum for the 
next three years, with the style of TJniversity Law Scholar. 

LL.D. Examination. — This examination takes place yearly 
within the first fourteen days of July. Ko candidate under the 
age of thirty can be admitted to this examination until he is of two 
years' standing from the time of his taking the degree of LL.B. in 
this university, or in any other university from which this univer- 
sity is authorized to receive certificates. Those above the age of 
thirty need let no time elapse between the examination of iJj.B. 
and that of LL.D. Candidates must possess *' a practical profes* 
sional knowledge of the law of the common law courts of England, 
and of one of the three following other branches of positive Taw :" 
— 1. Conveyancing, according to the Laws of England and L*eland ; 
2. Law of the Courts of E(^uity of England and Lreland; 3. Law 
of the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Ireland, 
as well as of one of the following subjects :—(l) Eoman Law; 
Principles of Legislation applied to (2) International Law, (3) Civil 
Law, (i) CriminS Law, (5) Law of Evidence, (6) Judicial Organiza- 
tion, (7) Procedure. 

The candidate of sufficient merit who distinguishes himself the 
most in the examination receives a gold medal, value £20. 

M,B. JBajamina^iow.-- Candidates must have passed the matricu- 
lation examination of this university, or have taken a degree in arts 
in one of the universities of the United Kingdom, must have spent 
four years, 8ubsec[uently to matriculation or graduating in arts, in 
the study of medicine ; one of these years at least must be spent at 
one of the medical schools recognized by this university ; andmnst, 
to obtain this degree, pass the preliminary scientific examination, 
and the first and second M.B. examinations. 

Preliminary Scientific Examination takes place in each year on 
the third Monday in July. Candidates must be seventeen years of 
age, must have passed the matriculation examination or graduated 
in arts in one of the universities of the United Kingdom. JFourteen 
days' notice, previous to a candidate's presenting himself at the ex- 
amination, is required. The fee for this examination is £6. Can- 
didates are examined in mechanical and natural philosophy, in- 
organic chemistry, botany and vegetable physiology, zoology and 
comparative anatomy. 

After passing the examination a candidate may present himself 
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for honours in (1) chemistry and natural philosophy, (2) biology. 
An exhibition of £40 per annum is awarded for proEciency in each 
of these subjects, provided the candidate is not more than twenty- 
two years of age. Candidates for the first B.So. examination may 
compete for both these exhibitions. 

MrH If.B. JSxamination. — This examination commences yearly 
on the last Monday in July. Candidates must produce the neces- 
sary certificates (see Calendar), and pay a fee of £5. Candidates 
are examined in anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and phar- 
Hiaceutical chemistry, organic chemistry. An alphabetical hsfe of 
the names of the passmen is published, arranged in two dirisionfl 
according to merit. 

Any candidate, proTided he has passed in the first division, may 
be examined for nonours in the following subjects: — Anatomy; 
physiology, histology, and comparative anatomy ; materia medica 
and pharmaceutical chemistry, and organic chemistry. 

In the course of the following week the examiners publish a list 
of the names of those who acquit themselves satisfactorily. In de- 
termining the relative position of candidates the examiners regard 
tbeir proficiency in the same subjects in the pass examination. An 
exhibition, value £40 per annum for three years, is given to the 
candidate of sufficient merit who distinguishes himself the most in 
anatomy ; a like exhibition is given for physiology, histology, and 
comparative anatomy, and two similar exhibitions are awarded for 
(1) materia medica and pharmaceutical chemistry, and for (2) or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Under the same circumstances the first and second candidates 
in each of the preceding subjects shall receive a gold medal, 
yalue £5. 

Second M.B, Examination. — This examination takes place yearly 
on the first Monday in November. Candidates must be of two 
years' standing from the time of their passing the first M.B. ex- 
amination, and must produce the necessary certificate (see Calendar), 
which must be transmitted to the registrar at least fourteen days 
before the examination, for which the fee is £5. Candidates are 
examined in general pathology, general therapeutics, and hygiene, 
sio^eiy, medicine, midwifery, forensic medicine. 

Puring the following week after the examination a list of the 
names of candidates who have passed is issued in two alphabetical 
divisions, and a certificate of having passed is given to each candi- 
date. 

Any candidate who has passed in the first division may be 
examined for honours in the following subjects:— Surgery, medi- 
cine, midwifery. In the week following the examination a list of 
the names of those who have acquitted themselves satisfactorily 
shall be issued by the examinere. Any candidate of sufficient 
merit, who distinguishes himself the most in surgery, receives a 
scholarship value £50 per annum for the next two years, with the 
style of University Scholar in Surgery. Three similar scholarships 
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are awarded for (1) medicine, (2) midwifery, (3) forensic medicine : 
the first and second candidates in each of the four preceding sub- 
jects shall each receive a gold medal, value £5. 

Jf.7>. Examination^ — This examination takes place yearly on 
the fourth Monday in November. Candidates must produce the 
necessary medical certificate (see Calendar), which must be trans- 
mitted to the registrar at least fourteen days previous to the 
examination, for ^mich the fee is £5. Candidates are examined in 
logic and moral philosophy, and medicine. 

The candidate who distinguishes himself the most in this examina- 
tion receives a gold medal, value £20. 

Any practitioner who has commenced his professional studies on 
or before 1839, who intends to present himself for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine in this university, must pass the preliminary 
scientific examination; but need be examined only in chemistry 
and botany, and he can be admitted to the two subsequent examina- 
tions on producing certain certificates (see Calendar). 

Any practitioner may be allowed to pass the examinations for 
the degree of M.B. and M.D. at once, if he has obtained his licence 
to practise prior to the year 1840, or if he has obtained a commis- 
sion in the army, navy, ordnance, or East India Company prior to 
the above year. 

[The utility and advantage of an institution of such a nature as 
the London University can scarcely be over-estimated by self- 
educators. It not only enables them to test their individual pro- 
ficiency by the application of a trustworthy criticism, but it supplies 
as well a comparative registry of their attainments. Then the dis- 
tinct recognition, testimony, rewards, and encouragements offered 
by it to persons of desert, without distinction of social position or 
creed, are truly valuable, not only as undoubted evidence of definite 
acquirements, but also as moral persuadents to diligence, toil, and 
endeavour. It would be well if the readers of this series, many of 
whom are doubtless striving earnestly to elevate themselves in the 
scale of personal and social life, would seriously bethink themselves 
of the benefit to be derived from preparing for and undergoing one 
or other or more of the examinations held at the London Univer- 
sity.] 
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ON MODEEN POETEY.-BYEON'S "MANFBED." 

BY S. F. WILLIAMS, 
Author of^^EstayB ; Critical, Biographical, and MisoeilaneousJ* 

" The most Btrenaons effort of Byron's imagination was the dramatic poem 
" Manfred,** where he shapes into a visible form the beauty of inanimate foam — the 
apparition of the beautiful witch of the Alps rising from the sunlit spray of the 
cataract/* — Henry Reed. . 

** As Byron has in this poem, more nearly than in any other, approached his 
ideal, so do we here find his genius bursting forth with more power and more ori- 
^ality than in any other of his works. In the character of ** Manfred " the poet 
has displayed himself robed in that demoniacal pride, that intense and devonring 
ambition, which he would fain exalt into a virtue.'* — The Earl of Belfast, 

MoDEBN poetry is essentially intellectual and philosophic. 
Metaphysical thought is one of its chief characteristics. The strug- 
glings of the soul, the hopes, despairs, and doubts of man, the rela- 
tion of the outer and inner world, form its grand theme. Its 
subjects are, eminently, the riddles of life; the immutable laws 
which, underlie and govern every action and our whole existence ; 
the pure influences of external nature upon the mind ; the beautiful 
in form and colour, the suggestive symbolism of material objects. 
It is, intellectually considered, peculiarly the poetry of an age of 
questioning, of earnest aspiration, of spiritual conflict between 
oonventioiSlism and sincerity, between reason and unintelligent 
fidth^ between materialism and idealism : morally considered, its 
most obvious qualities are, — (1), the recognition of the associations 
and sympathies between the world of sense and the world of thought 
and emotion ; (2), the spiritual interpretation of nature as the illus- 
tration of our ideas andteelings ; (3), the value of nature's ministra- 
tions to the higher life, and of its noble contributions to the 
education of the mind and the growth of the imagination. In no era 
&[ English poetry so much as in this were the questions of life, death, 
fin, and the future, inwoven into song. At no period of our literary 
history so much as at this did poetry lead us into the depths of 
man's heart, into its passions, discords, storms, and unrest, into ita 
longings after beauty and truth, into its warfare with the doubts 
which assail every speculative and thinking soul. The principle 
which has been most active in the inspiration and production of 
the poetry of this age is that which searches into the truths of our 
inner life. There are higher truths than those of observation and 
description. There is a clearer, deeper-seeing eye than that of the 
body. A Bcientiflcally exact record of a matter of fact does not 
reveal the most vital constituents of that fact — ^the spiritual causes 
whidi have been at work to produce it, the subtle influence it will 
have throughout all time, the relation it bears toman, and the prin- 
eiples which lie hidden in it. Every fact is intimately connected 
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with an abstract trutli, and he who is satisfied with the merely literal 
fact possesses a body, but is unconscious that that body is the abode 
of a beautiful spirit. The body is temporary, the soul is immortal. 
The fact, the outward existence, the covering of things, the incidents 
and deeds which constitute the subject of history, are but the mani- 
festations of ideas, — they are inconstant and pass away, — ^the 
truths which they embody and illustrate are eternal. It is the 
office of the imagination to reveal the unseen verities which are 
associated with facts, to show the union of things with principles. 
Mere utilitarianism is not the ultimate value of material reaUties ;^ 
that is the lowest benefit, the marketable kind of good. To every 
circumstance there is a spiritual function, and its results are to be 
measured, not by any commercial and immediate effect, but by 
eternity. The real value of a fact is its spiritual meaning. A 
history of the French Revolution, limited only to narration, would 
no doubt be serviceable as a text-book, and it would satisfy the 
coldest investigator into the past ; but would it lay open the re- 
sistless forces which burst forth and exploded in that political 
Vesuvius P Would it paint in their lurid hues those heaving and 
devouring billows of fireP Would it not write man down as a 
machine, and disown him as a soul, and as a moral and intellectual 
power ? Would it be a story of the might of ideas and passions, or 
of a monster destroying engine ? Upon the invisible causes of that 
convulsion, upon, the profoundest truths, upon the unrobing of the 
nation's heart, upon the certainty of moral law, upon punishment. 
Upon the revelation of the human spirit possessed by a fiery fiend, 
and of God's government of the world, it would be silent. The 
very root and core of the matter would be improbed. But, on the 
other hand, when the story of the Revolution is written by a man 
in earnest, who sees the moral import of it, and to whom man with 
his sorrows, woes, and being, as distinct from man with his icy art 
and mechanism, is a subject of intense interest, then we have that 
English Iliad, the "prose-joem of the nineteenth century," as 
Kingsley calls Carlyle s ** History." 

It is, then, historically true that modem poetry, more ftdly than 
that of any preceding age, discusses the old eternal riddles, and 
looks beyond appearances to the foundations of things. Nature as 
a picture of beautiful colour, man in his visible entity and social 
relationships; those are not enough, are mere husks and shells. 
Think you that the stars teach nothing but wondrous mechanism — 
that the best part of us is that which is seen and temporal P Think 
you that the senses are all of human life P Do you not see in the 
created world something higher than forces, laws, and physical 
power ? Is not that, too, a Divine Word — the wisdom and love 
of God, the thoughts and emotions of man syllabled there in heaven 
and earth. Deep truth lies in the landscape— truth from God 
spoken to the human soul — some experience of the human soul re- 
flected there. The story of our life is written around us. Every 
object of the age is a picture of tears and grief, of laughter and joy. 
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The flowers, do tbey not affect us with a human tenderness P And 
of man know we nothing but his measurable existence and his 
mortal habitation P To see into the deep of his heart, to watch its 
sublime movements, to record its questionings, to solve its myste- 
rious problems — that is the struggle of this age. Man's life, his 
destiny, his belief, the laws of his being, constitute the modem 
Sphynx. Man the spirit is the grand subject of our poetry. He is 
seen intensely searching for the truth. He looks out upon the 
world, and calls it but a vesture, the clothing of truth. He is dis- 
satisfied with the faith based upon tradition and custom, and, be- 
wildered with his own self-begotten doubts, driven to and fro in 
wild unrest, he is often dissatisfied with himself. Strongly has he 
grasped hold of the fact that he has a soul, that the soul is his real 
being. Not less firmly does he believe that he must conquer doubt 
for himself, though it be with strong wrestlings and through weary 
years ; that he must seek the truth for himself ; that he must attempt 
lOT himself the solution of those perplexing questions which agitate 
men's bosoms. He values the inner more highly than the outer in- 

Eiration. Downward to the depths of reason is his eye turned, 
ght is there, and it will come to him, the earnest seeker for the 
truth. He looks within himself longingly, patiently, to read the 
eternal truths written by the Creator on his soul. He is given to the 
consideration of the moral laws which govern him and the world. 
He extends his thought beyond phenomenal existence, reduces that 
to a secondary and symbolic position ; he must approach the unseen, 
he must pierce to the invisible. To become right and perfect, to 
understand the mysteries of sin and death, to know himself— that 
is his earnest desire and effort. Such is the moral attitude of man 
in the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, and Bailey. We shall see 
liiis if we look more particularly to the metaphysical aspect of the 
works of the three poets who have exercised the greatest influence 
on the poetical literature of the present century. In the order of 
time they stand thus, — Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson. 

Byron's philosophic poetry is one long protestation — bitter, con- 
temptuous, and defiant — against the primal curse and its conse- 
quences. Scepticism and misanthropy have for him a basilisk 
8pell and fascination. Scorn and mockery are his elements ; scorn 
of the inevitable power which surrounds him, mockery of the 
Supreme Will. His capacity for tenderness and hate is infinite. 
He is wildly tossed about in the storms and tempests of his own 
heart. He struggles to reach some mountain height, where the 
sky is blue and the prospect fair, where he may serenely dwell in 
security and calm ; but, absolutely unable to control his volcanic 
passion, his excitable nature, his burning heart, he cannot patiently 
clnnb through the fogs and mists. The rest is far above him. He 
longs for ihd repose of evening ; but he cannot wait for the light 
wh£h precedes it to shine forth : it must burst upon him at once. 
He would know the unknowable ; and the impossibility of learning 
it in the environment of humanity brings disappointment ana 
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despair. Intensely he feels the restrictions of time and space. He 
would overstep those limitations ; and because the very conditions 
of his mortal existence are barriers which he cannot leap, his whole 
being is a moral chaos. He is in continual whirlpool. He will 
question and do battle with the Eternal because the universe is 
not made and governed otherwise than it is, because there is any 
government at all, and because, by certain forces, his actions are 
limited, his thoughts circumscribed, his knowledge confined. 
Heavily it lies upon him — the misery of limited knowledge with- 
out love, the moral wretchedness engendered by the separation of 
the intellect from goodness. This is his agony— he cannot free 
himself from the necessities of moral law. He will dare conflict 
with the principalities and powers of the spirit-world, if by that 
means some comprehension of the mysteries that bewilder him can 
be gained. He will transcend the sphere of tangible existence. 
Why should I be entangled by the pressure of material conditions 
and relations ? Why may I not know more P Why not know all P 
Why cannot I scale the highest heights of truth? Why not 
fathom the unsounded depths P Why am I prohibited from under- 
standing the sublime realities of the future ? Why am I perplexed 
and tyrannized by an insatiable longing to see clearly the invisible? 
The actual incloses us everywhere. The senses impose upon us 
certain limitations, and when these are overstepped we are im- 
prisoned by thought-forms. The spirit is conditioned. We are 
hemmed in by time, space, and personality. There is no com- 
plete escape from these boundaries. In our present organization 
there is built around the mind a wall, beyond which even the ima- 
gination cannot project itself; wall beyond wall, fair and crystid- 
like as the work of fairy hands ; circle beyond circle in endless 
progression, yet still restriction ; the infinite above us unappre- 
hended, the problem of being behind the continually receding 
horizon. In impenetrable secresy are some things hidden from our 
view. We cannot touch their extremities ; we cannot reach their 
centre ; we cannot see their beginning and end ; their outmost cir- 
cumference cannot be embraced. Are they in themselves abso- 
lutely and for ever incomprehensible? Or are they inscrutable 
only in relation to our surroundings ? No idea can approach them ; 
no eye can pierce to them ; in invincible darkness are they concealed 
from us. Watch long and painfully, look up and gaze for a faint 
gleam of light to break through the impassable night. Will the 
smallest speck glint out upon the horizon while we are encompassed 
by certain conditions and limits? Through the thick obscurity 
will a star shine forth to the eager eye ? Will no glimmering appear 
over that darkness to disperse it P Unfold thought to its widest 
develojjment possible in this imperfect existence, and still some 
mysteries will not be included in that expansion. There is ever 
something beyond the most perfect human vision — something more 
ftdl, more perfect— the infinite, which cannot be exhausted. Let 
the eye sweep round the horizon, let the imagination take its 
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most extensive fligHt, let consciousness be persistently interrogated, 
and still some enigmas baffle all these attempts to mscover a solu- 
tion : they remain— to some tauntingly, to some reverently, incon- 
ceivable. 

Byron would break down the barriers which prevent him step- 
ping into the unknown land. He does not strongly aspire to be m 
naimony with the moral laws which overrule him ; he would rather 
destroy them. Because he cannot comprehend the absolute and 
final truth, he is at open hostility with things. Because he is 
defeated in his efforts to explain the riddle which puzzles us on 
every hand, his heart and mind are in discord with tne melodies of 
truth. Because he cannot travel the whole immensity, he wanders 
homelessly about, and makes of the space allotted to him a desola- 
tion. Because he is imperfect and encircled by time, he is dis- 
quieted, agonized. The nmitation of his faculties is the source of 
a sublime sadness. The proud man will not yield to the unalterable, 
and proclaims battle agamst it. It heeds him not— the puny, scornful 
mortal — that sUent irrevocable law. The warfare brings its punish- 
ment — pain, woe, unappeaseable despair. The wrestling and colli- 
sion produce bitter results. For ever irreversible is the moral 
government to which our being is subject. Hence Byron is 
sceptical, — hopelessly miserable, — ^his mind distracted and exposed 
to endless anguish. Moral necessity is his ceaseless, deep-rooted 
torment. 

The justness of these remarks will be evident if we consider the 
philosophic questions suggested by and discussed in those two 
dramas which are universally judged to be the most metaphysical 
of Byron's productions — " Mjmfred '* and " Cain." 

What is Manfred's intellectual character ? He is oppressed by 
mysteries both in nature and the soul. His sympathy is not with ' 
<5ommon men, or with men in their ordinary moodls and avocations. 
No love for man throws rays of beauty like a queenly moon over 
his clouded heart. He is a stranger to the pursuits and thoughts 
of human kind in general. His condition here is far different from 
that of most living beings. He cannot exist amid the trivialities of 
every day. Without contempt he looks down upon our narrow 
<K)nventionali8m ; without emotion he contemplates our joys ; with- 
out envy he surveys our noblest achievements. Only slight com- 
munion does he hold with mortals ; the experiences of humanity 
are regarded with philosophic indifference. His sphere is the 
abstruse. He is devoted to the study of the abstract and occult. 
He " heaps knowledge from forbidden mines of love." The super- 
natural, the impalpable — those are the regions over which his 
thought ranges. Me endeavours to unfold that which is secret, to 
obtain a glimpse into the invisible. Is there not a higher kingdom 
than this physical kingdom of nature P Beyond the sweep of ima- 
gination are there not awful verities, at present ttnsearchable ? 
Come there no voices to the child of clay, bidding him remember 
the unseen world P Is the hereafter a phantasy P Is our faith ii^ 
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an imperishable soul, in a being that escapes from the clogs of the 
body and the confinement , of the tomb, a mockery? The soul 
struggles to reach the fountain of knowledge, and longs for the 
gnapathy of divine love. Are we misled by a beautiful illusion P 
We are disconcerted by mental and moral problems, which arise 
apparently out of a spiritual essence, and are connected with a 
spiritual world : are these only the confusions of a brain affected by 
an imperfect or a diseased organization, or by physical maladies P 
There is a faith which worships only in the temple of material 
things, which believes in nothing beyond the continent of the senses : 
is not that cold and unsatisfactory ? There is a faith which tran- 
scends nature, which looks from the seen to the unseen, from 
time to eternity, which, by acknowledging the Infinite, blesses its 
possessor with the feeling of freedom from the trammels of the finite : 
IS not that a sublime faith, the noblest? The one shuts out the 
future, immortality, G-od, and crushes the grandest instincts of our 
nature : are those instincts superfluities and wastes, for which no 
object is provided ? The other, the faitl\ which cherishes what 

Sositivism ignores, and cultures faculties whose actions and pro- 
ucts science cannot test, weigh, and analyze, presents us with the 
sufficing and eternal things for which we naturally struggle, with 
One absolutely perfect object of love and reverence ; it generates 
the holiest impulses ; it incontestably assures us that the future 
life is no dream or fable, but a reality. 

Manfred's faith does not grasp these verities of the religion of 
Jesusj but it does reject materialism, and communes with some- 
thing beyond visible things. He does assert the existence of a 
spiritual world, and his passionate daring is to penetrate to the 
heart of that world's tormenting mysteries without fulfilling the 
condition which make the solution possible — death. His philosophy 
does not contain the highest things in heaven and earth, but it does 
affirm that there is a life after the death of the body. The subjects 
of his study lie beyond the provinces both of the senses ana Hhe 
reason. To gain in time the knowledge which only eternity can 
bestow constitutes the object of his wild, unbridled longing. The 
fidl ptossession of all trutn, wMle fettered in a perishable frame, is 
the aim of his ambition. He would ascend to the source of truth, 
and boldly spy into the essence of things. Nothing less than an 
existence without any possible Hmit will satisfy him — an eye to 
which the secrets of the universe shall be open. What means does 
he use to nxdlify the restriction ; to open that door which keeps his 
soul from the presence of first causes and principles ; to liberate the 
mind from the effects of physical surroundings? How shall he 
escape from his environments and overstep the actual ? With what 
keys shall he unlock the gates of his prison-house P Already he has 
destroyed the barriers of his senses. Cannot he freely move, think, 
and act within his kingdom, though circled ? Cannot the kingdom 
be ever more extending, the circumference endlessly widening F 
Cannot the spirit create new limits for itself— limits l>eyond limits 
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without number, ever enlarging its boundaries ? It can. As Des- 
cartes could not conceive a finite world, but, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the extension of the globe was indefinite, expansion 
beyond expansion inimitably, so we cannot conceive the mind as 
shut in by restrictions which are finally and absolutely impassable, 
but are conscious of a retiring movement everlastingly going on, 
the imagination making its own restrictions, and thus incessantly 
amplifying the sphere of thought. This is what Manfred allows his 
imagination to do. Vaster and vaster becomes its range. It feeds 
upon the wonderful and marvellous. It treads upon unfrequented 
ground. It travels in domains wherein ordinary men have prohibited 
memselves from wandering. It beholds worlds beyond this terres- 
trial earth. Like Faust, he brings magic to his aid. He " passes 
the nights of years in sciences untaught." He is " a magician of 
great power and fearful skUl." He assumes the prerogative of 
summoning tmearthly apparitions to his will, of communing with — 

" The many evil and nnheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death." 

He intensely studies the teachers of the occult sciences. He 
"makes his eyes familiar with eternity.'* 

" His knowledge, and his power, and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been snch 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth." 

He is not content with the attainable. He will endeavour to grasp 
the Infinite. But the intellect cannot grasp it. He knows nothing 
of humility and self-denial ; he will not learn the doctrine which 
Groethe calls " renunciation ;" therefore the invisible will not reveal 
itself to him. His knowledge is impotent because his moral nature 
is diseased, because his heart is wrong. His sciences are vanity,— 

" And they have only tanght him what we know, 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
Bat an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.** 

Manfred himself bitterly confesses,— 

" They who know the most 
Mast moarn the deepest o'er the fatal trnth. 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life." 

The darkness of ignorance is overcome, but deep-rooted misery 
lacerates his soul. Happiness is hidden from him. Isolated from 
mankind, he is haunted by a memory which peoples his solitude 
with the Furies, and which maddens him into nery remorse. A 
memory of what? Of a woman slain by his heart. He had a 
lister, named Astarte, who, intellectually, was like himself r- 
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** She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 
The gnest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the uniyerse." 

In the hope, perhaps (as old books of magic may have suggested to 
him), of gaining the most glorious happiness, or of becoming pre- 
tematurS in knowledge and power, this sister was sacrificed. To 
suppose that he destroyed her by an unnameable passion is incon- 
sistent with Manfred's studies, mental pursuits, and objects. The 
assumption that he caused her death while under the dominion of an 
imagined cabalistic influence, and in the hope of purchasing some- 
thing otherwise believed to be unobtainable, is most natural to the 
story, and to Manfred's dark cryptic arts. The manner of her death 
is not disclosed. The end of it — whatever that may have been — is 
not procured. What is the effect on Manfred P 

The drama opens with Manfred's confession of his utter unrest, 
and the hopelessness of his search after quiet and oblivion of the 
crime. The spectre of remembrance has haunted him from of old. 
He is inexorably shut up between the walls of an awfol memory. 
What a fearful altercation with his thought ! Where shall he run to 
escape from it P How shall he crush and annihilate it? Where 
shall he find the Lethe to quench his thirst P Will volleys of cannon 
hush the stern, unmerciful voice? Wonder, in her measureless 
realms, cannot find a cave where its condemnation is not heard in 
ceaseless reverberations. Music cannot sing it into softer tones. 
In philosophy there is no healing. In the domains of science he 
fruitlessly wanders. Speed him over the wide earth, the spectre is 
everywhere tormenting him, quick travelling as his own wish, swift 
as his own fancy, inseparable as his own shadow. The universe is a 
huge dungeon of wretchedness, arched by a grim sky, without one 
star or speck of light. He has no hope or fear of anything. Un- 
frettingly, sublimely, he will endure all his sufferings. All around 
him, occasioned by the consciousness of his guilt, are discord and 
confusion, and the forces of nature are turned into devouring ele- 
ments, which he will defiantly set at nought ; within him, a soul 
demon-peopled by his own fancy. The intellect ** avails him not." 
He invokes the spirits of the elements, and demands from them the 
boon of forgetfumess. He only discovers their incapacity to alle- 
viate his misery. Baffled in this endeavour, he meditates suicide ; 
but— 

** There is a power upon him which withholds, 
And make it his fataUtj to live." 

He enters the hall of the Sovereign of the Destinies, and com- 
mands that the dead be called forth, that he may question them. 
The phantom of Astarte appears : — 

" Man, Hear me, hear me, 

Astarte! mj beloved! speak to me. 
1 have so much endured — so much endure — 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
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Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 

Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 

To torture thns each other, thongh it were 

The deadlieat sin to love as we luive loved. 

Say that thou loath'st me not — that I do bear 

This panishment for both — that then wilt be 

One of the blessed — and that I shall die; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence— in a life 

"Which makes me shrink from immortalitj — 

A fatnre like the past I caonot rest. 

I know not what 1 ask, nor what I seek; 

I feel bnt what thon art — and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perisli 

The voice which was my music — speak to me I 

For I have call'd on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd boughs, 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 

Acquwnted with thy vainly echo*d name, 

Which answer'd me — many things answered me— 

Spirits and men — bnt thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me; I have outwatcVd the stars, 

And gaz'd o'er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me! I have wander'd o'er thu earth, 

And never found thy likeness — speak to me! 

Look on the fiends around— they feel for me. 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 

Speak to me I thongh it be in wrath; but say— 

I reck not what — but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more! 

'' Phantom of A BtarU. Manfred! 

" Man, Say on, say on ! 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice! 

" Phan, Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell! 

^^ Man, Yet one word more; am I forgiven? 

"PAon. FareweU! 

" Man, Say, shall we meet again? 

''Phan, Farewell! 

*' Man. One word for mercy I Say thou lovest me. 

''Phan, Manfred ! {The spirit q/*AsTARTK disappears, 

" Nem. She's gone, and will not be recall'd; 

Her words will be fulfiird. Return to the earth. 

" A Spirk. He is convulsed. This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality." 

All his efforts to procure oblivion of the past are defeated. He 
does not look above. He acknowledges no God. To no king 
will lie bow. Scorn is his everlasting companion. To love, to the 
heart, to all that is morally noble, that conld bury the past and 
make the future joyous, he is a stranger. He will not submit to 
those divine laws by obeying which his requirements can be gained. 
He must die to learn the secrets he would here uncover. In the 
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honr of death, demons claim tim for their forfeit; but he denies 
their power over him, bids them disappear from his presence, and 
they vanish. Then his eyes open in eternity, whose mysteries lie 
vainly searched into in his life. 

Manfred represents the war between the flesh and the conscience, 
between what theologians call the " natural ** man and the moral 
laws which God has imposed upon human life. Only on one condi- 
tion can peace be proclaimed, finite harmonized with infinite, man's 
existence made accordant with the wiU and government of God. 
Manfred will not comply, he disdains to obey. He fights vainly 
the necessity of law. He scorns the Ordainer who has laid it upon 
him. He rebels against the command which requires from us one 
of the highest acts of which we are capable— submission to the 
eternal decrees. He is suffering the penalty of guilt, and while he 
would emancipate himself from that he refuses to acknowledge his 
culpability. He calls for peace, but externally and internally there 
is unslackening war. He strives to blot out the past; but it is 
everlastingly present. He would crush the recollection of bygone 
times, but hourly it grows more vivid. He looks for light ; but the 
darkness increases in density. He intensely longs to behold a ray 
of hope, be it but a faint shimmering ; but despair sinks deeper into 
his sold, like poison-tipped arrow after arrow shot quicker and 
stronger to the core from the unseen bow of an angel of retribution. 
Such is the discord, and chaos, and strife within him. This disorder 
is the result of his revolt against that vital and fundaijiental truth, 
— man is under law. 

To sum up; intellectually, Manfred struggles to conquer the 
limitations by which every mental faculty is beset ; — morally, frus- 
trated in the object for which he destroyed Astarte in a manner 
undivulged, and for an end unrevealed — probably the realization of 
his inteflectual sin— he is severed from hope, avows no responsibility 
to the inner tribunal of his conscience, and no accountableness to 
God, owns to no compunction for his crime, defies all punishment, 
although his memory is an eternally tormenting condemnation, and 
his mind a hell. 
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A Popular Appeal in Favour of a New Version of Scripture, Part 
n. The Priesthood of Christ, By James Johnstone. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 

Intelligent students of " Holy Writ," whose prayer is, " Open 
Thon mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law," 
will rejoice at every effort made to elucidate the signification of the 
word of salvation, and that an earnest, God-fearmg man has set 
himself to the agitation of the question of a revision of the Autho- 
rized Version of the Scriptures as his life-work. A second instal- 
ment of this "Appeal" is now before us, and in our opinion excels 
the former one as greatly in value as it exceeds it in bulk. It aims 
at a discussion of the chief elements of error occasioned by the 
phraseology of the ordinary English translation of the Bible, re- 
garding " tne Priesthood of Christ." Several passages of the Word 
are opened and expounded, — 1 Pet. iii. 18 — 21 ; Isa. liii. 9 — 12 ; 
texts relating to Christ's resurrection (of which a list is given), — 
Lev. xvii. 11 ; xxiii. 10, 11 ; Matt, xxvii. 60—54 ; xxviii. 9, 10 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ; &c., &c. The consideration of these passages form the 
themes of several sections of the eight chapters into which the pre- 
sent part is divided, — the tendency of the whole being to prove 
" that there is light thrown" on the great doctrine of Christ's priest- 
hood in the word of God, "which has hitherto been obscured 
through mistranslations in the received version of the Scriptures." 
A Divine word has been given to us — " Search the Scriptures." 
^'How readest thouP " is a question He once and again asked who 
came as the Ttue Light ; and He reproaches the lawyers of old for 
taking away "the key of knowledge" from the people. It seems 
clear, therefore, that such inquiries are sanctioned by our Saviour ; 
and this is really all the sanction sincere Christians require. Ques- 
tions of expediency or of usefulness may arise and require considera- 
tion, but the searcher for Divine Truth cannot be wrong in his 
object. 

While we were reading Mr. James Johnstone*p work, a pamphlet 
entitled "Baptism is dipping," six lectures by Francis Johnstone, 
one of the able Baptist pastors of Edinburgh, came into our 
hands, and, we are induced, reviewing this bo(3c as we do in the 
British Controversialist, to exhibit a paragraph which the "Appeal" 
contains in parallel columns, with some quotations from the latter- 
named work, which we may note incidentally as a very excellent 
tract on its own merits,^-for so controverted points are always 
best seen. 
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Frxscib^ Johnstomb's Baftism is 
Dipping. 

That "dipping is not baptism" is 
"an assertion utterly opposed to the 
witness of the Greek, to which the word 
haptism belongs; to the history of the 
church, from which we find dipping has 
been practised as baptism for 1800 
years; to the word of God that teaches 
us that baptism is a burial; to the tes- 
timony of thousands of scholars, lin- 
guists, theologians, church historians, 
and commentators " (p. 3). 

" The Greek word iaptieo, both in 
Greek lexicons and Greek writers, de- 
notes to dip, immerse, plunge, over- 
whelm. And no passage can be given 
in which it denotes either to drown on 
the one hand, or to pour or sprinkle on 
the other" (p. 34). "The firat and 
great argument is the meaning of the 
word baptizo, which, as we have already 
seen, both in the Greek classics and 
Jewish writers, always implies and de- 
mands immersion, in the action or con- 
dition, literal or figurative. With this 
word the Baptists make their way 
through all opposition and over all 
difficulties. With this word they hold 
an immersion proved, and the impossi- 
bility of any man whatever disproving 
it by any difficulty which can be 
started. With this word we are as 
sure of an immersion as if the Greek 
word had been the Latin mergoj or our 
own Saxon dip, plunge, overwhelm" 
(p. 39). " The truth is, that both before 
and at the time of Christ, and after, the 
word haptko in Greek writers is as fixed 
the word dip in 



Jambs Johnstone's Baftisu is not 
Dipping. 
" Note on 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21.—* When 
once waited the longsnffering of God 
in the days Noah prepared the ark, in 
which few, that is, eight souls, were 
preserved by water. So us, the antitype, 
now saves, baptism, not of fiesh, patting 
away of filth, but of conscience, of good 
desire towards God; by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.' When this text is 
translated word for word, as given to us by 
God in the original Greek, it is found to 
contain the Almighty's fiat against trans- 
lating the Greek word haptisma inva- 
riably by the word immerse. In this 
text the word haptisma has given to it 
by God two meanings, and an explana- 
tion of one of them. The first is ' bap- 
titma of flesh, putting away of fildi.' 
The second i9 * baptisma of conscience,' 
which the Almighty explains by adding 
the words *of good desire towards 
God.' Men as born into this world do 
not possess good desire towards God; 
'the carnal mind is enmity against 
God' (Bom.viii. 7); ^baptisma of con- 
science, of good desire towards God,' 
can signify nothing else than a change 
or purifying of conscience towards G(S. 
It is manifest that the passage cannot 
be correctly translated if it is made 
immersion of conscience, or immersion 
of good desire towards God; yet in the 
New Testament, published by the Ame- 
rican Bible Union, the word baptisma 
is here translated immersion^ in manifest 
contradiction to the explanation of the 
word as given to us by God in this 
text" (p. 95). 



in its meanmg as 
English writers" (p. 85). 

The following quotation will show what the author of " The 
Popular Appeal *' thinks he has accomplished, and what the reader 
may expect to find proven in the tract : — 

*' Here falls to the ground, like a withered leaf, the oft-repeated assertion that 
a new version of tbe Scriptures would not throw a new light on any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of salvation. There is light thrown on the doctrine of Christ's 
priesthood in these pages by the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, which cannot be 
found in the received translation of them, or in any new version of them hitherto 
published." 

We would willingly quote farther specimens, but the whole cri- 
ticism and interpretation is so knit together that we find it difficult 
to disjoin a fragment. 
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OUGHT MINORITIES TO BE REPRESENTED? 
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Affirmative. 

M1NOKITIB8 oQght to be represented, 
else an J one who holds an unpopular 
opinion is virtuallj disfranchised; for 
his vote has no effect in the nation. 
This is in reality, therefore, persecu- 
tion for opinion's sake. It is right that 
all honestly formed opinions should be 
equal before the law; but the non> repre- 
sentation is nothing else than a bonus 
on mediocrity, and a ponishment for 
originality. Neither of these ought to 
be; but they must be, unless minorities 
are represented. — T. M. D. 

The interests of men have never been 
wellattended to by majorities. Great men 
originate new thoughts, and convince a 
few choice friendly spirits. These ajrain 
labour for the revision of prevailing 
political or social schemes. Some ready 
means of giviug audibility to the ideas 
«f men of higher thought than otheri 
should be got. We have an example of 
this system in the members for Oxford 
and for Cambridge, who are represen- 
tatives of the minority of learned men. 
We find in this instance that the repre- 
sentation of a minority is beneficial, 
and we see that it is practical. It 
would be well for the country if some 
mark of regard was given to men of 
distinction, and the representation of 
minorities would provide this. — B. C. M. 
Onr present legislation altogether 
Ignores, and that most wrongfully, all 
minorities. By a singular perversity of 
thooght, wisdom has been declared to 
be the property of the many, though all 
experience shows us that it is the pos- 

! session of a few only. In consequence 
of this, one part of the nation dominates 

I over the other, which is of no account in 
the records of government A suffrage 



is not just, which makes one man, 
though possessed of a vote, a mere 
cipher in the nation, because his views 
differ from those along with whom he 
is accidentally compelled to exercise the 
franchise. At present, in reality, the 
members of our Parliament are elected 
by the few votes which form the differ- 
ence between the minority which loses 
and the majority which carries the day, 
the voice of one party being wholly 
lost, because it happens to differ from 
the prevailing, though certainly not 
always the right opinion. Majorities 
exercise a tyranny not more respectable 
and not less despotic thau that of other 
irresponsible rulers. Government by 
majorities is not democracy, for demo- 
cracy is the equal representation of each 
and all — that is only the representation 
of the most servile minds, those who 
can be herded to the hustings by the 
agent of a party. — Tbmperantia. 

Representative assemblies ought to 
provide for the due exercise of the fran- 
chise in such a way as to be effective to 
all who have claims to virtue, intelli- 
gence, love of law, property and life to 
protect, professional rights to uphold, 
or trade usages to support; in short, 
all those in whom the public good and 
their own interests can be regarded as 
identical. But the representation 
granted at present is that of a merely 
numerical majority, and not of all those 
whose interests are bound up with that 
of the community at large. Political 
equality is hereby infringed in its nicest 
point, and our boasted civilisation 
comes to be only the refined selfishness 
of the greatest number. To grant a 
representation of minorities would ob- 
viate this (Charge.— Pbtbr Diok. 

That a man should be outlawid be* 
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cause he is in the minority is not right; 
yet this is practicaUy what the present 
law does. It declares all who are not 
members of the majority incompetent 
to take a share in the regulation of so- 
ciety. This is a great wrong requiring 
an early remedy. — W. B. D. K. 

If we ask who ought to compose the 
constituencies of this empire, the an- 
swer would probably be, all honest, 
thinking men ; but the most honest and 
thoughtful men are those who form 
the minority always, for they are the 
originators of reforms; yet these we 
really disfranchise by our present law. 

— QUINTUS. 

To call a general election, as it is 
carried on at present, an appeal to the 
sense of the nation is absurd. It ought 
rather to be called an appeal to the non- 
sense of the nation ; for majorities can 
never be well informed, and therefore can 
never be judicious in their choice. It 
is not the choice of the majority that 
secures us now our passable house of 
representatives. It is the choice of the 
minority. The heads of parties select 
the men, and the followers implement 
the nomination. Minorities are thus 
virtually the nominators of our Parlia- 
ment. This ought to be done away 
with, and an express law should be made 
ioT the legitimate representation of 
minorities in a right, just, and equitable 
manner. — Jacob Jacobub. 

Men who have zealously and steadily 
studied politics cannot but form opi- 
nions on subjects of national concern 
much in advance of, and far more 
correct than, those who only think of 
them now and again. J. S. Mill, for 
instance, knows more about political 
economy than perhaps three-fourths of 
even the educated men of our age; yet 
his vote only goes as far as a prosperous 
costermonger's; and there is no avenue 
open to him to help to send a man into 
the House, who would be known as the 
chosen of intelligent thinkers, who 
knew their man, and gave him his mis- 
Bion. Minorities ought to be repre- 
sented.— Dayid NOUBBICOE. 



Negative. 

Minorities are nuisances in represen- 
tative bodies. They are obstructives. 
They will not consent to be convinced, 
and they will not submit when outvoted. 
Government can only be carried on by a 
disposition to come and go. Only pre- 
vailing opinions can be listened to. 
Even the wisdom of Solon would be 
misplaced in our national assemblies 
where discussion is allowed. " Fancy 
franchises " to purchase theacquiescence 
of minorities are mere make-peace of- 
ferings, and are not founded on any 
right, principle. If when men have 
votes they throw them away in raia 
attempts at attaining the xmattainable 
— a representation of their own special 
views, without care for the consequences 
to the majority, — the majority ought 
not to help the minority into a more 
eflfective position, — J. Walkinshaw. 

Why should any man who is in a 
Minority have a special privilege ac- 
corded to him? Why should he have 
the right to give expression to " second 
thoughts"? He has had one vote, 
why should he have another? If he 
has misused his vote once, may he not 
do so again ? How would a voter in the 
minority at a side election act? would 
he geji keeping it till a general election 
came on, or would he get using it at the 
next side one, and, if useless then, get 
it back once more? The representa- 
tion of minorities is impracticable, and 
ought not therefore to be legalized. 
Minorities are already too well repre- 
sented. They have the pulpit and the 
press, as well as a large proportion of 
the platform. In fact, our entire repre- 
sentation is a representation of roincnri- 
ties. A minority only have the fran- 
chise. We want univet-sal suffrage, 
that we may get rid of the representa- 
tion of minorities. — Operative. 

Laws can only be cheerfully obeyed 
when they reflect the general mind of 
the country, and hence the legislature 
can only be practically useful by being 
made up of the representatives of the 
majority. — David B. 

*' Most votes carries " is the maxim 
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of the day. Despots are minorities; 
crotchety men are minorities; all the 
qairkj spirits are in minorities; the 
babble currency doctors and the ooe- 
idead men are in minorities ; — why should 
we be asked to agree to allow such men 
to be represented in oar Houses of Par- 
liament, which are the courts of ap- 
peal for what is best for the majority? 
— L.P. 

Everything that is best, highest, and 
noblest is inevitably at first ih a mi- 
nority. Christianity itself was in a 
minority — a glorious minority of one, 
then twelve, then a few score, then 
many churches, and now it evangelizes 
the world. We cannot afford to have 
minorities represented; it would destroy 
their aggressive agency, take the mar- 
row out of them. To represent minori- 
ties would be to stereotype mankind to 
the mere average of the majority, and 
that we know would not be wise. — 
N. D. W. 

If minorities were represented, there 
would be an end of a large proportion 
of the activity in politics and morals 
which distinguishes the age in which 
we live. Minorities are the sources and 
centres of agitations, of associations, and 
of leagues. Their members become 
letter- writers to the papers, authors of 
pamphlets, and contributors to reviews. 
Into these channels they pour their en- 
ergies, and they labour assiduously to 



make converts. They speechify at 
public meetings, and exert every energy 
to become a majority, by exercising an 
influence on the convictions of Uieir 
fellows. They know they must go 
heartily, earnestly, and effectively into 
concerted movements if they would gain 
their points. Minorities thus really 
become the public educators of the 
commonwealth — a function which they 
admirably fulfil, ' as may be seen from 
reflecting upon the Anti- slavery Society, 
the Reform Bill AgiUtioif, the Ten 
Hours' Movement, the Anti-Corn Law 
League, the United Kingdom Alliance, 
the Newspaper Stamp Repeal Associa- 
tion, &c, &c., whose effectiveness waa 
(or is) really due to there being no ex* 
tant provision for the representation of 
majorities, and so they exert themselves 
to transform their few numbers into great 
ones, to cease to be minorities by at- 
taining majorities, and so becoming 
entitl^ to representation. — A CoB- 

DKNITE. 

The theory of majorities has been 
long and well tried, and like everything 
human, it has been proved to have its 
faults; bat we do not think that these 
faults will be removed by the represen- 
tation of minorities; on the contrary, 
we think they will be increased, be- 
cause majorities generally choose what 
is best, while the minorities generally 
select what is inferior. — T. W. 
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QUSSTIONS BEQUIRINO AkSWEBS. 

537. — Can you tell me of agood "His- 
tory of Swedeu," containing an account 
of their early manners and customs, or 
other books equally useful. — J. W. B. 

538. Who is Dr. Beard of Man- 
chester ? and what has he done or 
written ? — Curiosa. 

539. Is there any " History of Acci- 
dents " published ? — James Allan. 

540. From what books could one 
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most readily glean a fair knowledge of 
the '* Elements of Literary Criticism "? 
— H. C. H. 

Answers to Questions. 
516. Self culture in Theology Is al- 
ways a difficult subject to give advice 
upon ; because a suspicion of sectarian- 
ism almost inevitably lurks in the 
heart against the adviser. We would 
recommend the attainment of the power 
of reading the New Testament text in 
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the original by a study of Greek gram- 
mar, and the use of Giles's word for 
word Greek Testament; or, failing the 
practicability of this, the carefal study 
of Dean Alford's New Testament for 
English readers, compared with Mr. 
Sharp's new translation. Collins's 
** Exegetical Commentary " will be al- 
most sufficient for the study of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, unless a very 
critical acquaintance is wanted, in 
which case Home's " Introduction . to 
the Study of Scripture " might be used 
as a leading book. Ayre's '^ Biblical 
Treasury," Angus's " Bible Handbook,'* 
Eadie's " Biblical Encyclopaedia," Kitto's 
** Cyclopedia of the Bible " (new edi- 
tion, edited by Dr. W. L. Alexander), 
or the " Dictionary of the Bible,'* edited 
by Dr. W. Smith, would all (or each) be 
found to give valuable aid. A diligent 
and thorough perusal of the text of 
Scripture, with careful and thoughtful 
consultation of these works (or such 
of them as could be got) in cases of 
difficulty or doubt, and accompanied by 
earnest prayer, would perhaps suffice 
for all the ordinary purposes of a life 
not to be devoted to theological study. 
But if a more systematic course of 
divinity was wished, it would be neces- 
sary for an adviser to know more of the 
purpose than the query of G. D. S. R. 
supplies. As theology may either be 
studied doctrinaUy^ i. «., in answer to 
the question. What do the Scriptures 
teach? tystematicaU-yt t.e., What re< 
lation do the several doctrines of Chris- 
tianity hold to each other? historically, 
i. e.f In what times, under what circum- 
stances, and with what results, did the 
several steps in progress of doctrine 
occur ? dogmaticdlly, i, c.,What doChris- 
tian creeds teach, how came they so 
to teach, and on what grounds do these 
teachings rest? expository, ue.^ What do 
the creeds mean, and how do the mean- 
ings thus assigned to them arise out of 
or flow from the sacred text? exegetic- 
ally, i. e.. Taking the sacred text as a 
topic of thought, to what results in 
the ultimate issues do the cognate pas- 
sages lead as to doctrine and practice? 



practically f t.e., What are the duties 
incumbent on Christians, and on what 
basis given in the Scriptures do they 
rest? qpofo^<ica%, ». e.. What objec- 
tions have obtained in the world among 
thinkers or among the unconverted, 
and how may they be confuted and re- 
duced? or philosophically, i. e.. What 
place in thought does Christianity hold, 
how does it collide against or conform 
to all other speculations regarding righ- 
teousness, — it is evident that no slight 
single answer could meet the views of 
G. D. S. B. at haphazard. I shall be 
glad to resume the subject hereafter if 
wished. — A — R. 

527. Oratory is a gift But the 
power of public speaking is a culturable 
habit of expressing one's thoughts 
aloud. Everything that moulds the 
style and influences the mind aids ef- 
fective public speaking. Imitative elo- 
quence is, however, not likely to rise to 
the topmost height of a great argument. 
The expositions of eloquence which 
have been lately given in this serial 
correspond pretty much with our own 
experience and observation, and we 
wonder thatafterperusing them "A Stu- 
dent" should put the question he does, — 
unless it bo in the hope that It may 
suggest to the writer of these papers 
the necessity of showing how the elo- 
quence he defines and dilates on may be 
practically got hold of. Without at- 
tempting any ex cathedrd exposition, I 
would recommend "A Student" to 
watch all the orators he has an oppor- 
tunity of hearing, and to read with 
care all the orations he can get. Let 
him mark what in these affect him, 
and remembering that like is affected 
by like, let him imitate these orators or 
orations in these points. Frequent 
copying may fix a style, as may carefal 
memoriter acquirement of former elo- 
quent writings, but an earnest man 
always forms his own style, and bis 
oratory grows and develops rather than 
is built. " A Student " must be earnest, 
then he will scarcely fail in b^g elo- 
quent. — ^JODRBLL. 

529. The best workf known to me on 
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Spuush literature are " History of Span- 
ish Literature," by George Ticknor, bom 
at Boston, 1st Angnst, 1791, author of a 
"Life of Lafayette,*' &c. It was first 
published in three volumes in 1849, 
bnt has since been reissued : see also a 
review of this work in Prescott's " Cri- 
tical and Historical Essays," pp. 442 — 
501 ; Frederick Bouterwek's " History 
of Poetry and Eloquence," the part of 
which relating to Spanish Literature 
has been translated by Afiss Thomasina 
Boss, and was issued, we think, in 
Bogne'B series. His opinions have 
be^sabstantially adopted and his facts 
reproduced by Sismondi, in his " His- 
torical View of the Literature of the 
Sooth of Europe," which has been 
translated into English by Thomai 
Boecoe, and forms two volumes of 
Bohn*8 Library. The chapters relating 
to Spain are XXIII.— XXXY. In the 
"Literary History of the Middle Ages," 
1^ Jose^ Berrington (1743^1827), 
ako issued in Bogue's Library, some 
chapters on " Letters in Spain " may 
be found, which may be followed up by 
a perusal of the chapters on the, same 
subject in Hallam*a " Literary History." 
Dr. Bowring*s "Ancient Poetry," and 
"Bomances of Spain" are interesting 
and useful. A less valuable work than 
those noted above has been published by 
IfessTB. Chambers, edited by A. F. 
Foster (1851), while a briefer summary 
is to be found in "A Handbook of 
Modem European Literature," by Mrs. 
M. E. Foster (1849), pp. 56—103. 
We ought not to omit G. H. Lewes's 
pleasant little work on the "Spanish 
Drama," in Knight*s volume ; Dennis's 
''Cid," in the same useful series; and 
the volumes in Lardner's "Cabinet 
Cydopeedia," containing the Lives of 
the most eminent literary men of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. The introductory 
lecture delivered in 1825, by Don Ant 
Ak Galiano, as Professor of the Spanish 



language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of London, contains some judi- 
cious and able remarks on the language 
and literature of the land from which 
he was exiled. Lectures XL and XII., 
in F. Schlegel's *' History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modem," have a few obser- 
vations of Spanish writers. From these 
sources — all that I remember at present 
— ^your inquirer may gather a pretty 
fair notion of the attractions of Spanish 
letters. The study of Spanish is not 
difficult. Its root words remain aUnost 
entirely Latin; and the syntax, though 
differing somewhat from English, Is leas 
stringent and intricate than the classical 
or the Teutonic tongues. The advan- 
tages of its study are obvious. — S. K. 

533. The most comprehensive ency- 
clopedia, (o- series of enoydopsedias, as 
regards subjects noticed or treated, are 
Maunder's " Treasuries." There are six 
published — viz., "Science and.Litera^ 
ture," "Biography," "General Know- 
ledge," " Natural History," " History," 
and "Geography." Most have gone 
through many editioni, and each new 
edition is thoroughly revised and cor^ 
rected. Two otiMii are in preparation 
—viz., "BibUcal Knowledge," and 
" Botany." These works are considered 
trustworthy, and, for goieral reference, 
I know of no others in the language to 
equal them. The price is 10s. per vol., 
but booksellers in most large towns sell 
them at about 15 per cent, under the 
published price. Copies are to be met 
with at low prices at most book-stalls. 
— G. H. 

537. The "History of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway," by Dr. Dunham, 
in Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclopedia," 
3s. 6d., Messrs. Longman and Co. 
" Life of Gastavus Adolphus," in the 
"Family Library;" and the article 
"Sweden," in the "English Cyclo- 
pedia," are the best sources I know. — 
B.M.A. 
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Young MeiC» Assoctatums for Reli* 
ffiotu Improvement. — On a former occa> 
sion (voL xxi., p. 888) we had the 
privilege, in the pages of this Magazine, 
of presenting a fevr remarks on the 
place and influence of " Yoong Men's 
Mutnal Improvement Associations." 
These nndoubtedly hold a unique and 
essential position amone; the agencies 
which are intended to develop thought 
and assist in the improvement of the 
mind; and he does himself an injustice 
who keeps aloof from their membership 
and work. With reference to associa- 
lions in which the course of study is of 
a religions or scriptural character, we 
should be inclined to take even higher 
ground than this. It is highly adpon- 
tageous to a young man to unite him- 
self with others for the purpose of /»^ar^ 
improvement; it appears to us almost 
trnperattve^especially at the present time, 
that every one who has his own spiritual 
welfare and that of others at heart, should 
form a connection with some association 
where reltgiotts truth forms the subject 
of serious consideration. Our age, with 
all its glory, is yet one which no 
thoughtful Christian can contemplate 
with feelings of unmixed pleasure. It 
%B a cold and secular one, and many 
influences are springing from the very 
^elements of its greatness, pre-eminently 
<}iostile to " pure and nndetiled religion/' 
•It is an age of lax theology and pre- 
•vailing scepticism; and hence it is 
-one in which intelligent and settled 
•views on religious questions are 
^supr«mely necessary. To aid the 
joung in arriving at these is, or should 
be, the objects of religious associations ; 
and in furthering this important end 
they meet exactly what is one of the 
wants of our times. Too little atten- 
tion is being given to this subject even 
by such as professedly adhere to evan- 



gelical Christianity; the result being, 
that while every book hostile to reli- 
gion which controversy has pushed 
prominently forward is eagerly laid 
hold of by young men, the great 
proportion are in no fit condition to 
pass a very superficial examination in 
the vital doctrines of the Christian 
faith. Where well conducted, nothing 
can be more helpful than a Young 
Man's Beligious Association in con- 
nection with private Bible study, in 
enabling one, perplexed and confused 
by the clamours of rival parties in the 
church, to separate truth from error in 
the region of theology; while this is 
accomplished without the danger of 
encountering those asperities of temper 
and outbreaks of party-spirit which too 
often characterize sectatian discussions. 
Apart altogether, however, from the 
special necessities of our age, religious 
associations possess strong claims upon 
young men. There is no true Christian, 
no man whose heart is thoroughly im- 
bued with love to Christ, who does not 
feel it to be his duty, privilege, and 
delight to study the will, character, and 
work of God as revealed in His holy- 
word. A properly tempered heart can- 
not sink into a condition of self-com- 
placency. It is ever seeking to vivify 
and increase the glow of spiritual lite 
within itself. It realizes more and 
more the grandeur and richness of the 
truth of God, aud seeks to open up to 
that, as deposited in the Scriptures, new 
and successful avenues.' Beiigions as- 
sociations, conducted in a judicious 
manner, are extremely helpful to earnest 
students of the Btble. They must be 
80. They bring the light of many minds 
to bear upon the one topic; and, each 
contributing its own special and pecu- 
liar portion of thought, the various sides 
and relations of that one topic are all 
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de?e]oped harmonionslj. This could 
lurdlj be done by one mind, whose in- 
dmdoal view of the subject most there- 
fore be necessarily imperfect. Many of 
the stem difficulties which perplex a 
Bible student are only so because the 
subject is being contemplated from an 
essentially erroneous point of view; and 
many more are such as others in the 
course of their reading and study have 
found to admit of a satisfactory solution. 
Hence a clearer insight into divine 
truth can oftener be obtained in a short 
time by ccmnection with such an asso- 
datian than could be had by a very 
gnat amooot of solitary study. 

All the remarks, moreover, which we 
previously made concerning the impulse 
to study imparted by connection with 
Literary Associations, and the beneficial 
character of the friendships formed 
among its members, are also applicable 
here; only In the case of religions asso- 
ciations the solemnity and grandeur, 
and practical importance of the truths 
which con» before the mind from time 
to time, as well as the character of the 
^ndships which are formed iu the 
mutual study of such sacred themes, 
exert a purifying and ennobling influ- 
ence upon the character of their mem- 
bers, which the former can neither com- 
mand nor produce. 

We were extremely glad to perceive 
the notices which have occasionally ap- 
peared in these pages concerning the 
character and operations of one of the 
branches of the *' Glasgow Toung Men's 
Society for Beligious Improvement," 
viz., that of George Square. The writer 
might be allowed to refer to another 
ifflpottant branch of the same society, 
with which for many years he had the 



Scots Law SocU^f instittUed 1815. — 
The jnluiee of the above society took 
plaee in the Edinburgh Hotel. Fifty 
^enUemen sat down to dinner. Mr. 
Adam Gifford, advocate (an bono- 
my member of the society), occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Robert Ellis, 
W.S., croupier. Many honorary mem- 
bers WvTe present The cnairman 



pleasure of being connected, Tiz., that of 
St. Andrew's Square. Its present stu- 
dies are designed chiefly for those who 
are anxious to obtain clear impressions 
of doctrinal truth. Its extensive sylla- 
bus embodies a thorough and exhaustive 
course of systematic theology, while 
the careful and able manner in which 
every topic is investigated by the mem- 
bers can only be properly appreciated 
by those who regularly take part in its 
exercises. Besides the doctrinal bo<fy 
of the syllabus, arranged in three greac 
divisions— 1. God; 2. Christ— the Holy 
Spirit; 3. Man, — it embraces an im- 
portant series of subjects on Messiam'c 
Prophecy, and another on the Practical 
Aspects of the Christian Life ; the whole 
line of study being interspersed with 
parts of four other series on the mira- 
cles of Christ, — His parables; Scripture 
biography, and incidents connected with 
the labours of the apostles. 

The members of this branch have 
likewise access to one of the first theo- 
logical libraries in the city, besides its 
own small library and the library of the 
" General Society." There are also iu 
connection with it Thursday evening 
winter classes for the study of Neanders 
" Churcl^ History," and of "Moral Phi- 
losophy;" and a Tuesday evening sum- 
mer class, for the study of some of 
the advanced departments of English 
Grammar. 

Further information, we have no 
doubt, would be given (if applied for) 
by the Secretary of the Branch, Mr. 
George Manuel, 127, Shamrock Street, 
Glasgow. Its meetings are held in St. 
Andrew's Square Schoolroom on sabbath 
mornings, at half-past seven o'clock. 



stated that he had received a number 
of letters of apology from a great many 
gentlemen whose avocations prevented 
their being present personally. The call 
addressed to the members had been re- 
sponded to by all. He then gave the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts. The 
chairman propos?d the toRst of the 
evening, '* Ihe Soots Law Society.' * 
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Fifty years ago that society had its 
birth, and they were glad to find they 
had present some of the founders of 
the society; many of the early mem- 
bers were present to witness its man- 
hood. Many vicissitudes had befallen 
the society's progress. Many a time 
it had been on the verge of dissolution, 
but those who had founded it came to 
the rescue, and gave it a new lease of 
life. The society had survived its 
juvenile diseases, and had acquired a 
vitality of its own. He trusted that, 
like a corporation, it would never die. 
Many pleasures had been enjoyed in 
the halls in which it met. But the 
pleasure was the least of it; 500 gentle- 
men had attended ; many of these 
still survive, and fill situations of 
honour, profit, and usefulness. He 
could not but feel that the society, 
whose fiftieth anniversary they were 
met to celebrate, might claim the 
honour of having effected great and 
permanent good. All the world is a 
school, and all the nien and women 
therein are scholars; the first lesson is 
learned in their earliest days, and they 
are learning on till death. The Scots 
Law Society seemed to him to be one 
of the great educational institutes of 
the country. From it lessons were to 
be derived which were beneficial in all 
relations of life. The exchange of 
thought which took place in it ripened 
the minds of those who exchanged 
them. Partial truths were enlarged, 
supplemented, and made complete and 
entire. Distorted views were cor- 
rected; errors were brought to the light, 
and seen in their deformity. The mix* 
ture of thoughts and ideas, like the 
mixture of the rays of light, made that 
which was coloured, and partial, and 
incomplete, pure, and perfect, and com- 
plete, like the light of day. These 
advantages were accompanied with a 
delight and pleasure which they sought 
in vain in the stormier and rougher 
walks of life. They never had the 
pleasures enjoyed in the Scots Law 
Society in the debates they had to en- 
gage in elsewhere. It was a charac- 



teristic of the soeiety*s meetings from 
its earliest days that, while there was 
keenness of argument and heat of en- 
counter — while the arguments were 
sharp and the reasons piercing, there 
never was any bitterness, never any 
personal animosity. They met as 
friends and gentlemen, and as such 
they parted. The society derived 
lessons from experience. Essays were 
introduced in addition to debates, 
introductory addresses to vary the 
monotony of ordinary meetings, and 
valedictory addresses to send the gentle- 
men who had been conflicting all sum- 
mer away in a friendly sph-it. ^ Not 
only so, but the society, strong in itself, 
held out its hands to sister societies; 
and the associated societies sprung up, 
of which there were at one time six, but 
which had now, he believed, been re- 
duced to four. The intercourse between 
these societies cultivated a spirit of the 
best kind— not of hatred, but of emula- 
tion. Delegates were sent from one 
society to the other; open meetings 
were introduced, at which all the mem- 
bers of the societies mighi attend and 
take part; and thus what was at first 
but the meeting of a few gentlemen for 
mutual improvement had now become 
one of the institutions of the city, and 
one of the great educators of our legal 
youth. The chairman expressed his 
trust that the success of the present 
was but the beginning of an era in the 
history of the society which would be 
much more prosperous, and pointed ont 
that the society might be greatly aided 
by the co-operation of its honorary 
members' occasional attendance at the 
meetings of the society, &c. He con- 
cluded by proposing success and pros- 
perity to the Scots Law Society. 

Paisley Young Men^s Bible Institute, 
— A soiree of the Young Men's Bible In- 
stitute was held in the Abercom Rooms. 
The hall was filled with the members of 
the Bible Institute and of the Bible 
Glasses for young women, in connecti(m 
with the Free Middle Church, tanght by 
Mr. Matthew Mnir, Mr. JohnMacalaster, 
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and a namber of friends. On the plat- ' 
form were the Rev. Wm. Fraser, presi- 
dent of the institate, Mr. Wm. Eeddie, 
Lecturer on Science, Glasgow, and the 
office-bearers of the Free Middle Church. 
After tea the president gave an address, 
in which he stated that he had been 
led to originate the Bible Institate for 
the purpose of afifording yonng men an 
opportunity of systematically studying 
the evidences of the truths revealed in 
the Bible, and to enable them to meet 
the various scientific and critical objec- 
tioDS which were brought against the 
word of God at the present day. The 
Institute bad been attended with much 
success, and had now begun to take a 
hold on the community. Upwards of 
one hundred young men were now pass- 
ing through the exercises of the Insti- 
tate, and the public rarely saw placards 
posted on the walls of the town an- 
nouncing meetings at which the truths 
of the Bible were attacked by men who 
displayed a lamentable ignorance of the 
subjects they discussed. He urged the 
young men before him to beware of 
mental listlessness regarding the great 
truths which concerned their spiritual 
irell-being, and, above all, to cherish an 
earnest reverence for the Bible. Mr. 
Jcim Miller, sec, read the report, which 
gave a statement of the course of study 
pursued during the past year, and a 
notice^ of the beneficial results which 
the Institute was calculated to pro- 
duce. Mj. Hugh Harper, treasurer, 
Tead the financial statement. Both 
reports were adopted. Mr. Keddie 
tbeo addressed the meeting on the unity 
of design manifested in the various 
tjrpes of the animal creation as afford- 



ing proof of the unity of God, com- 
mending his hearers to study the 
various objects in the natural world, as 
revealing the power and wisdom of God, 
and concluded by assuring them that 
faith in the truths revealed in God's 
word was indispensable to fit mankind 
to live worthily here, and to prepare for 
a blessed existence hereafter. The 
chairman then intimated that Mr. B. 
N. Barbour (a member of the Estab- 
lished Church) was the successful com- 
petitor for the prize offered by Mr. M. 
Muir to the members of the Bible Insti- 
tute for the best outline of the course 
of addresses delivered to the members 
during the session. Mr. Muir addressed 
Mr. Barbour, and presented him with 
the prize — four valuable books. The 
vice-president, Mr. Lawrie, in name of 
the members of the Bible Institutei 
presented Mr. Fraser with a handsome 
arm-chair as a token of their appre- 
ciation of his valuable labours among 
them. Mr. Fraser expressed his deep 
sense of the kindness which the gift 
implied, which he regarded as evidenoe 
that his services in the Bible Institute 
were appreciated. Mr. Thomson de- 
tailed what bad been done during the 
past year by some of the young men of 
the Bible Institute in associations formed 
for intellectual and religious improve- 
ment. Mr. A. B. Pollock was commis- 
sioned by Mr. John Macal aster's female 
Bible Class to present him with a time- 
piece as a mark ot their esteem for him 
as their teacher. Mr. Macalaster suit- 
ably acknowledged the gift The pro- 
ceedings were agreeably diversified by 
the singing of a band and some per- 
formances on the piaoo. 



4. Constantly active fault; ignorant 
men. 

5. Anything that; excellence with- 
held. 
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(But €olUQxnU €onxBt; 

OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Pope's "Essay on Criticism."— Pakt II. 

[The causes of imperfect criticism: — 1. Pride; 2. Defective Knowledge; 3. 
Judging of the whole, on a survey merely of parts.] 

Of all the causes (1) which conspire to blind 1 

Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mindf 

What the weak head with strongest lias rules 

Is pride (2) — the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in toorth denied^ 5 

Mbaninos op Words in Italics, as Suggestions for Paraphrasing. 

Line 1. Occasioning impulses; unite; 
obscure. 

2. Fallible; lead astray; reason. 

3. Feeble intellect; most powerful 
prejudice overmasters. 

(1) " The doctrine of causation, in its simplest and most generalized form, may 
be briefly stated thus : that there is throughout Nature a constant series of events, 
seeming to depend on each other — the subsequent on the antecedent; the former 
of any two events being commonly denominated the cause, the latter the effect '' 
(p. 51). " The simplest idea of a cause is, that which of itself makes anything 
begin to be " (p. 74).—" The Whole Doctrine of Final Causes," by Dr. William 
Jonah Irons. 

"Cause, taken in its most general sense, denotes the particular occasion or 
chance on which the event connected with it, and which is called the effect or 
thing done, took place. . . . According to Aristotle, as is well known, a cause is 
of four kinds: — 1. Material, which denotes the relation in which the marble stands 
to the statue that is formed of it. 2. Formal^ which denotes the cause of every- 
thing being precisely what it is. . . . 3. Efficient, or that from which effects 
proceed. And 4. Final, which expresses the purpose or object intended to be 
accomplished by these effects. ... If I were to attempt to annex a precise 
meaning to the term efficient cause, I should call it that which directly and imme- 
diately produces a change or event in nature." — R. E. Scott's " Causation," chAjt. i. 

" The cause of a thing is that antecedent (or aggregate of antecedents) which 
is seen to have an intimate connection with the effect, viewed, if it be not itself Si 
self-determining agent, in reference to a self-acting power whose agency it exhibits." 
— KarshMs "Aids to the Study of Logic," vol. ii., p. 43. 

(2) *' When I define pride to be that emotion which attends the contemplation 
of our own excellence, I must be understood as limiting the phrase to the single 
emotion that immediately follows the contemplation. The feeling of our excellence 
may give rise, directly or indirectly, to various other affections of the mind. . . 
YiOiity, then, and haughtiness, are not to be confounded with the simple i ride 
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She gives in large recrmU of needful pride ! 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, mejind 

What vmnis in blood and spirits, swelled with toind; 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to oar defencSf 

And Jills up all the mighty void of sense, 10 

If once right reason (3) <iHres that cloud away. 



6. Bestows; supplies; requisite 
egotism. 

7. Exactly; so; notice. 

8. Is defective ; filled ; air. 

9. Whenever; is wanting; comes for- 
ward; help. 



10. Supplies; extraordinary defect; 
intelligence. 

11. Correct; repels; obstacle to dear 
vision. 



which leads to them in some minds, but which may exist, and exist as readily 
without as with them. The mere pleasure of excellence attained, thus separated 
from the vanity or haughtiness that would lead to any ridiculous or cruel display 
oi it, involves nothing which is actually worthy of censure, if the superiority be 
not in circumstances that are frivolous, still less in circumstances that, although 
sanctioned by the fashion of the times, imply demerit rather than merit. In the 
circnmstaoces in which it is truly praiseworthy to desire to excel, it must be 
truly noble to have excelled. It is impossible to be desirous of excelling without 
a pleasure in having excelled ; and where it would be culpable to feel pleasure in 
the attainments that have made os nobler than we were before, it must, of course, 
have been culpable to de«ire such excellence. It is not in pride, therefore, or the 
pleasure of excellence as a mere direct emotion, that a moral error consists, but in 
those ill-ordered affections which may have led us to the pursuit of excellence that 
is unworthy of our desire, and that cannot therefore shed any glory on our attain- 
ment of it." — Brown's " Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mindy"" IxL, 
^412. 

" Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault. 

Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 

The men who labour and digest things most 

Will be much apter to despond than boast; 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

'Twill cost you dear before he's understood. 

How many ages since has Virgil writl 

How few are they who understand him yet! " 

The Earl of Roscommon's " Essay on Trcmslated Verse,'* 
(3) *' There is but one faculty which can claim to be the organ of philosophy, 
and that is the reason. The reason is the faculty of all perception, whether by 
immediate intuition, or by mediate representation or deduction; whether of the 
interior or the exterior consciousness ; whether of the past, the present, or the 
future; whether of the actual or the possible, or of the probable or the impossible; 
whether of phenomena, or of being and truth; whether of cause or law. All 
perception and all knowledge belong to this one faculty. . . . The reason, 
when it perceives, thinks, or ratiocinates, does so under the consciousness of its 
own acts, and under convictions of the reality and truth of its operations."-~7'ap- 
pan's *^Elements of Logic" Part I., sect, xiii., p. 92. 

''This word is liable to many ambiguities. ... 1. Sometimes it is used 
to signify all the intellectual powers collectively. ... 2. Those intellectual 
powers exclusively in which man difiOers from brutes. ... 3. The faculty of 
carrying on the third operation of the mind, viz., reasoning or ratiocination. . . . 
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Truth (4) breaks upon qb with rmsilest day» 
Trust not yourself; bat, jour defectt to hnoWf 
Make use of every friend — and every foe. 
A Utile learning is a dangerous thing (5)— • 



15 



12. Accurate knowledge; fall en- 
lightenment. 

13. Believe in; faults; understand. 



14. Employ. 

15. A small amount of acquired 
knowledge; perilous. 



4. Beason is also employe(} to signify the premiss or premises of an argument, 
especially the minor premiss; and it is from reason in this sense that the word 
reasoning is derived. 5. It is also frequently used to signify a cause." — Whaiehf^s 
^* Logic" Appendix I., sect, zxiii., p. 223. 

(4) " Truth is an antithetical idea; its opposite is falsehood. The great aim of 
the reason is truth; and logic comprises the laws which govern the reason in its 
searches after, in the processes by which it arrives at, truth. Truth in itself is 
identical with the highest form of reality — with absolute and necessary reality; 
and it is the parent of all other reality — the reality of actual objective being. The 
ideas, and the necessary and universal conceptions which immediately spring oat 
of them, are the essential body of truth ; actual being is the exterior embodiment 
oi truth. Hence truth is that in which the reason ultimately, necessarily, and 
securely reposes. ... In whatever region of knowledge the reason takes its 
stand, truth is its great and legitimate object. The idea of truth is the spring of 
all its activity." — '* Elements of Logic" hy Henry P. Tappan, Part III., book L, 
par. 18, p. 197. 

" Truth implies a report of something that w [or was]. Reality denotes the 
existence of a thing, whether affirmed and reported of or not. The thing reported 
either is or is not; the report is either true or false. The things themselves are 
sometimes called truths instead of facts or realities, and assertions regarding facts 
are called facts." — Dr. Edward Coplestone's "Remains" p. 105. 

(5) ^' It is sometimes urged by those who consider the multitude as not intended 
to think, that at the best they can learn but little, and that this is likely to har& 
rather than to do them good. * A little learning,' we are told, * is a dangerous 
thing.' ' Shallow draughts ' of knowledge are worse than ignorance. The mass of 
the people, it is said, can go to the bottom of nothing ; and the result of stimu- 
lating them to thought will be the formation of a dangerous set of half-thinkers. 
To this argument I reply, first, that it has the inconvenience of proving too much ; 
for, if valid, it shows that none of any class ought to think. For who, I would 
ask. can go to the bottom of anything? Whose * learning ' is not * little ' ? Whose 
* draughts ' of knowledge are not * shallow ' ? Who of us has fathomed the depths 
of a single product of nature, or a single event in history? Who of vs is not 
baffled by the mysteries in a grain of sand? How contracted the range of the 
widest intellect! But is our laiowledge, because so little, of no worth? Are we 
to despise the lessons which are taught us in this book of creation, in this narrow 
round of human experience, because an infinite universe stretches around us which 
we have no means of exploring, and in which the earth and sun and planets 
dwindle to a point? We should remember that the known, however little it maj 
be, is in harmony with the boundless unknown, and a step towards it. We ^ould 
remember, too, that the gravest truths may be gathered from a very narrow 
compass of information. God is revealed in His smallest work as truly as in His 
greatest. The principles of human nature may be studied better in a family than 
in the history of the world. The finite is a manifestation of the infinite. The 
great ideas of which I have formerly spoken are within the reach of every man 
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2>rmib(2eep, or eoftofiof the Pierian (6) Spring: 16 

There thcMono draughts irUoxicate the brtUHj 

And drinking largely sobers «s agam. 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse (7) imparU, 

Jxk fearless yoath we tempt the heights of twtSt 20 



16. Partake largely; make no nse of. 

17. Small quantities 07ercome the 



18. Sestores ns the nse of onr facnlties. 



19. Excited ; poetry gires. 

20. Bash; strive to attain; topmost 
reaches; invention. 



[ 



who thirsts for truth, and seeks it in singleness of mind. I will only add, that 
the lahouring classes are not now condenmed to draughts of knowledge so shallow 
as to merit scorn. Many of tbem know more of the oatward world than all the 
philosophers of antiquity; and Christianity has opened to them mysteries of the 
Bpiiitual world which kings and prophets itrere not privileged to uoderstand." — 
W, E. Channing, D.D.y '' On the £levation of the Working Classes,'' *' TVbrJfct," 
ToL i., p. 463. 

(6) PieriOf a narrow slip of country in the south-east of Macedonia, bounded 
on the west by Mount Olympus and its offshoots, of which a portion was called 
Piems, The inhabitants were Tbracians, and famous for music and poetry, hence 
the Muses were named Pierides. 

'^0, testndinis auresB 

Duloem qus strepitum, Fieri, temperas!^ &c. 
** maid Pierian, who dost temper 

The sweet ring of the golden shell." 

Horace, Odes, IV., iil, 18. 

(7) *^ Poetry has a natural alliance with our best affections. It delights in 
tbe beanty and sublimity of the outward creation of the soul ; it indeed portraya 
with terrible energy the excesses of the passions, but they are passions which show 
a mighty nature, which are full of power, which command awe and excite a deep 
Aoogh shuddering sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose is to carry the 
mind above and beyond tbe beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to lift 
it into a purer element; and to breathe into it more profound and generous emo- 
tion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness of early 
feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenohed the enthusiasm 
whieh warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens our 
interest in human nature, by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feel- 
uigs, spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, knits ns by new ties with 
uiversal being, and, through the brightness of its pr(^hetie visions, helps faith 
to lay hold on the fature life. 

" in many poems there is more truth than in many histories and philosophic 
theories. The ficti<ms of genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, 
sod its flashes often qwn new regions of thought, lOid throw new light on the 
mysteries of onr being. In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, the spirit is often 
profonndest wisdimi. And if truth thus dwells in the boldest ficti(ms of the poet, 
nmch more may it be expected in his delineations of life; for the present life, which 
is the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, and it 
Is the high offiee of the bard to detect this divine element among the grosser 
labours HA pleasures of our earthly being. The present life is not wholly prosaic, 
pndse, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds in the poetic. The 
affisctiona which spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far into futurity; the work- 
ings of ntiighty passions which seem to arm the soul with an almost superhuman 
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While from the botmded level of our mind 21 

Short views we take, nor leave the lengths behind ; 
Bat more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless Science (8) rise! 



21. At the same time that; limited 
position. 

22. Oarsory glances; distances. 



23. Farther; sinenUr astonishment. 

24. Fresh far-off fields; interminable. 



energy; the innocent and irrepressible joy of infancy; the bloom and baoyancy 
and dazzling hopes of youth ; the throbbing of the heart when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of happiness too vast for earth; woman, with her beauty, and 
grace, and gentleness, and fulne&s of feeling and depth of affection, and blushes of 
purity, and the tone a^d looks which only a mother's heart can inspire, — these are 
all poetical. It is not trne that the poet paints a life which does not exist. He 
only extracts and concentrates, as it were, life's ethereal essence, arrests and 
condeubes its volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beauties, and pro* 
longs its more refined but evanescent joys." — W. E, Channing, D.D.y " On the 
Character and Writings of Milton^ " Works, ^ vol. i., p. 4. 

*' In entering upon the wide field that here stretches before us we are met ia 
the very gateway by the fact that both the dreamer and the thinker, the singer 
and the sayer, have declared the immediate aim of poesy to be pleasure. They 
are at war on many another point, but here they are at one. * It is the pleasure 
of a truth,' says Aristotle; 'it is that of a lie,* says Bacon; but both feel and 
admit that whatever other aims poesy may have in view, pleasure is the main 
thing. Whatsoever we do has happiness for its last end, but with poesy it is the 
first as well as the last. This is not all, however; the tie is much closer. Poesy 
is not only meant for pleasure, but is founded on pleasure, and is the embodiment 
of all our happiness, past, present, and to come. It is built on, and of, and in, 
and for happiness.' ' It is the record,' as Shelley has it, ' of the best and happiest 
moments of the best and happiest of minds.' True, it often deals with sorrow, but 
none of our sorrows are without a ray of comfort; and as black in the sunshine 
appears brighter than white in the shade, so that oftentimes we cannot tell black 
from white; there is often a luxury in grief, with which we would not part for 
anything short of the highest bliss. Some have gone so far as to say that the 
pleasure wrung from sorrow is the greatest of all; as Shelley, that it is * sweeter 
far than the pleasure of pleasure itself.' Without going so Jar, Bishop Butler, in 
his sermon on Compassion, says that we sympathize oftener and more readily witli 
sorrow than with joy; and Adam Smith maintains that our sympathy with grief 
is generally a more lively sensation than our sympathy with joy. If these state- 
ments be true, they of course afford the very strongest reasons why poesy should 
deal with sorrow."—** Poetics^' bg E. S. Dallas, p. 10. 

(8) '* The sum of all things that man can know is circumscribed in quality, al- 
though in each quality there may be combinations of indefinite extent. That is, 
there are only so many possible sciences, although each science, in its own depart- 
ment, may be pursued indefinitely. . . . Correlative with the sciences are the 
arts. The sciences are knowledge, the arts are action. With the discovery of the 
sciences there follows invariably a new and amended order of action; that is, the 
arts, or the products of human activity, continually improve with the progression 
of the sciences. . . . I^t it be remembered that science is not a realitg^ but 
only a form of thought. Science exists in the mind, and in the mind alone; it is 
the mind's mode of viewing reality. The realities are matter and mind." — *' The 
Theory of Human Progression" hy P. E. Dove, chap, ii., p. 168. * 

" History occupies itself with facts, science with causes. The former, according 
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So, pleased at first, the towering Alps (9) ve try, 
Mount o*er the vales, and seem to tread the sky! 
The eternal snows appear already piu^, 
And the first chudt and motmtains seem the kut; 
But, these attained, we tremble to mrvey 
The growing labours of the lengthened vmy ; 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes— 
iri//« peep o'er Ai^/», and i4/p« on Alps arise! 
A perfect judge will re«<i each work of to/< 
With the same spirit that the author writ; 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 



25 



30 



35 



25. Gratified; lofty. 

26. Ascend ; march upon. 

27. Everlasting; gone beyond. 

28. Vapours; peaks; utmost. 

29. Beached ; feel fear and grief; look 
forward on. 

30. Increasing toils; extending path. 

31. Expanding view fatigues. 



32. Heights; peaks; spring up. 

33. Accomplished critic; peruse; in- 
tellect. 

34. Similar ideas; writer composed it. 

35. Look upon ; trivial defects. 

36. Correct representation; earnest 
feeling. 



to Bacon, crawls upon the ground; but of the fountains of science some are situated 
above, some beneath. For the causes of things are either supernatural or natural; 
the former can only be revealed, the latter must be investigated. The science of 
supernatural causes is revealed theology, that of natural causes is science in a 
peculiar and more limited sense— or philosophy." — Francis Bacon^ of Verulamy by 
Kimo Fischer, chap, ix., p. 246. 

(9) ** Nothing can be finer or more exact than Mr. Pope's description of a tra- 
veller strainins: up the Alps. Every mountain he comes to he thinks will be the 
]ut; he finds, however, an unexpected hill rise before him; and that being scaled, he 
finds the highest summit almost at as great a distance as before. Upon quitting 
the plain he might have left a green and fertile soil, and a climate warm and 
pleasing. As he ascends, the ground assumes a more russet colour; the grass 
becomes more mossy, and the weather more moderate. Still as he ascends, the 
weather becomes more cold, and the earth more barren. In this dreary passage 
be is often entertained with a little valley of surpassing verdure, caused by the 
reflected heat of the sun, collected into a narrow spot on the surrouuding heights. 
But it much more frequently happens that he sees only frightful precipices beneath, 
and lakes of amazing depths, from whence rivers are formed, and fountains derive 
tbeir original. On those places next the highest summits vegetation is scarcely 
carried on; here and there a few plants of the most hardy kind appear. The air 
is intolerably cold, either continually refrigerated with frosts or disturbed with 
tempests. All the ground here wears an eternal covering of ice, and snows that 
seem constantly accumulating. Upon emerging from this war of the elements he 
ascends into a purer and a serener region, where vegetation has entirely ceased; 
where the precipices, composed entirely of rocks, rise perpendicularly above him; 
while he views beneath him all the combat of the elements; clouds at his feet, and 
thunders darting upward from their bosoms below. A thousand meteors which are 
never seen on the plain present themselves. Circular rainbows, mock suns, the 
shadow of the mountains projected upon the body of the air, and the traveller's 
own image reflected, as in a looking-glass, upon the opposite cloud." — Dr. 0. Gold- 
tmiOCs ** History of the Earth, and of Animated Nature," Part 1,, chap. xii. 
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Kor 7o5«, for that malignant^ dull deUghtf 

The ffenerotu pleasure to he charmed with wit. 

Bat in such latfs aa neither ebb norjlow, 

Correctly cold and regularly loWf 40 

That, ahunning faults, one quiet tenor keep. 

We cannot blame indeed — hnt we may sle^. (10) 

In witf as naturef wliat affects our hearts 

Is not the exaettiess of peculiar parts ; 

'Tis not a lip or eye we beauty caff, (11) 45 

But the joint force vadjine result of all. 

ThuSf when we view some well-proportioned dome (12) 

(The world's jiw^toofkisr, and e'en thine, Rome !), 

No single parts wtequaUy surprise^ 

All comes united to the admiring eyes; 50 

No monstrous height^ or breadth^ or lengih appear, 

The whole at once is bold and r€^2ar. 



37. Fail to feel; ill-natured, stupid 

38. Kindly enjoyment; enraptured. 

39. Poems; rise; fall. 

40. Unfailingly dull; levelly attuned. 

41. Avoiding; even pathway. 

42. Object to. 

43. Imaginative literature; living ob- 
jects; influences. 

44. Express fitness; special portions. 



45. Begardas. 

46. Combined power; entire effect, 

47. In the same way; look upon. 
\ 48. Deserved admiration. 

49. Separate items peculiarly astonish. 

50. Symmetrically; delighted gaze. 

51. Exceptional elevation; width; 
distance. 

52. Entire fabric; striking; propor- 
tionate. 



(10) " Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Df, non concessere columns. 
Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis. 
Si paulum a summo decessit, vergit ad imum." 
" But that a poet should be middling now, 
Nor men, nor gods, nor publishers allow. 
So poems that would please, if they descend 
From a high standard, to the lowest tend." 

Horace, " Art of Poetry,*" 372—378. 

(11) '^ With regard to surface, smoothness; and with regard to structure, re^M- 
larUy, repetition, radiation, equilibrium, balance of parts, simplicity of ratios, all 
of which I comprehend under the single term symmetry, constitute the principle of 
composition, by which the aspect of simple or mere beauty is developed.*''--^ 7!^ 
Philosophy of the BeauUful," by John G, MacViear, D,D,, chap, iii., p. 40. 

(12) Dome, a term applied to a covering of a whole or a part of a building. 
.... The word dome is applied to the external part of the spherical or poly- 
gonal roof, and cupola to the internal part. The dome of St Peter's at Borne stands 
upon four piers, 62 feet high and 31 thick. From the arches spring the corbellings, 
which are finished by an entablature. Upon this entablature is a plinth. The 
plinth is externally an octagon, and internally a circle. On the plinth is a cirouUr 
stylobate. Above the circular stylobate is placed the drum of the dome, which ia 
pierced with 16 windows. In the centre rises the lantern, to which arched openings 
give light. The whole height from the external plinth of the dome to the cross is 
263 ft. The total height from the pavement is 437i ft* The total height inter- 

' nally, to the top of the dome c: the lantern, is 387 ft. 
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F. G. Trafford, the author of " George 
Gttth of Fen Court,*' &c., is said to be 
a lady, young, amiable, and accom- 
plished, the wife of a cadet of the family 
of a Scottish baronet. It is a nom d4 
plume. 

The Bev. Walter W. Shirley, of Wad- 
bam College, Oxon, is preparing a List 
of Wycliffe's works, with descriptions of 
aD known MSS. 

A new edition, revised by the MS. 
texts, of Chaucer's Works, is proposed 
by the Syndics of the Oxford University 
press, and a Hexapla edition is sug- 
gested by Professor Child, of Harvard. 

A Commentary on the Holy Bible, by 
Synd Ahmed, a Mahommedan, is pub- 
lishing in parts in India. 

The works of the late W. J. Fox, in 
12 vols., are to be issued by the Fox 
Memorial Committee. They will con- 
tain much MS. matter. 

Guizot's Memoirs, Vol. VII., is out, 
bringing us to 1847. 

Two unpublished (or rather duplicate 
copies with different titles) Comedies by 
T&lma, the French tragedian, have been 
recently discovered. 

Thomas Hughes, author of ''Tom 
Brown*8 School Days," &c., is to contest 
Lambeth. 

C. Hole has in the press a " Brief 
Biographical Dictionary," including the 
names of 20,000 persons of eminence. 

Francis Galton is engaged on a work 
" On Hereditary Talent and Character." 

The works of Edmund Burke are to 
be issued in twelve monthly vols., in 
Boston, U.S. 

A complete verbal and glossarial 
Index to Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales," 
and containing special lexicons of words 
foond in other old English authors; 
with a Grammar of English in the four- 
teenth century, and an Essay on 
Chaucer's versification, is nearly ready 
at the house of F. Leypoldt, Now York. 



The "Church in Ireknd, and iU 
Relations to the State," by the Rt. Hon. 
J. Whiteside, is anxiously looked for. 

A reissue (continued to 1854) of 
H. Martineau's " History of the Peace," 
has been published at Boston, U.S. 

Felix Neve, professor of Sanscrit at 
Louvain, has printed a paper on the 
Belles Lettres of India. 

Bacon's "Essays," and Johnson's 
"Rasselas," have been published at 
Calcutta in Indian translations. 

A complete edition of Cowley's works 
is announced as in the American press, 
on large paper. 

Algernon Swinburne, author of 
" Sappho," a poem, '* The Queen 
Mother," and "Rosalind," plays; "Ata- 
lanta in Calydon," a highly meritorious 
poem, has a new poem in the press. It 
seems critics think that Swinburne and 
Buchanan are to head the poll for the 
inheritance of Tennyson. 

VEpoque is the title of a new jour- 
nal, started in Paris by Em. Leydeau, 
author of " Fanny," &c. 

W. C. Russell, son of Henry Russell, 
composer, is about to lay claims to the 
honours of a writer of tragedies. 

" Julius CsBsar," Vol. IL, will, it is 
said, appear with the fall of the leaf. 

Charles Waterton, author of " Wan- 
derings in South America," " Essays in 
Natural History," &c., died at Walton 
Hall, York, aged 88. A biographic 
sketch of " Charles Waterton, his Home, 
Habits, and Handiwork," by R. Hobson, 
M.D., Leeds, is nearly ready. 

The late Prince Metternich has left 
" Memoirs of his Life and Times" ready 
for the press. 

"Rousseau: his Friends and his 
Enemies," is a work of mark, due to the 
pen of G. S. Moreton. 

The King of Sweden has a new vol. 
of poems in the press. 

The Kev. M. Reville, of Rotterdam, 
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has written a *' Memoir of Theodore 
Parker." 

Mrs. Oliphant, the " Carlingford " 
chronicler, is, we believe, the literary 
mother of ** A Son of the Soil." 

Prince Napoleon has the first vol. of 
a " History of the Buonapartes" in type. 
Of this work his speech at Ajaccio may 
be regarded as the advertisement 

Professor Key's "Crude-form Latin 
Grammar" is to be made a school-book 
for Germany. 

Prof. John Grote has issued " Rough 
Notes on Modern Intellectual Science." 
As a Cambridge moral philosopher, the 
author of the book will gain attention. 

It is stated that Dr. Vaughan has 
resigned the editorship of the British 
Quarterly Review, and that the Rev. 
H. Allen has been offered the baton. 

A work which Proud hon was writing 
when he died, " On the Political Capa- 
city of the Labouring Classes," has been 
completed by his friend, M. Chaudey. 

" A Digest of the whole Law of Eng- 
land" is to be commenced with the 
sanction of Parliament. 

John Stanyan Bigg (born 1829), 
author of "Night and the Soul," a 
poem of high merit and promise, 1855, 
died at Ulverstone, where he was born 
19th May. W. M. Hetherington, D.D., 
professor of Systematic Theology in 
Glasgow F. C. College, author of some 
early poems, a treatise on " The Fulness 
of Time," " A History of the Church 
of Scotland," &c., died 23rd May. 

Victor Hugo's (the younger) transla- 
tion of Shakspere has reached a second 
edition. 

The youth of Lord Byron has been 
made the subject of a French drama. 

John Frost, the exiled and pardoned 
Chartist, who is 81 years of age, is 
writing his '* Autobiography." 

Sir Joseph I^axton, M.P., author of 
the "Cottage Calendar," editor of 
"Paxton's Botanical Magazine," &c., 
died 8th June. 

Owen Meredith, son of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, is about to issue a col- 
lected edition, in two vols.) of his Poems. 



A Memoir of \V."R. Baker, author ot 
" The Curse of Briuin," &c., is in the 
press, by her sister. 

Robert Reid. author of " Old Glasgow 
and its Environs," died 8th June, 
aged 93. 

Ondit that the papers of the noted 
diplomatist Talleyrand, which by his 
will were not to be published till 1868, 
are not to be issued now till 1888. 

Dante literature is in the ascendant. 
A crown folio edition *f the '* Inferno," 
with 76 engravings by Gustave Dore, 
is announced by Cassell & Co. They 
have adopted Gary's version. The Bev. 
James Ford, of Exeter, has, however, 
produced a new translation of the 
same book of the " Divine Comedy " in 
the original terza rima. But we wish 
Dr. John Carlyle could be prevailed on 
to reissue his prose version, which is 
strongly imbued with the Florentine's 
spirit. Our readers may, in this con- 
nection, recall the memoir of Dante 
given in our pages. May and June, 1857, 
in which the poet's relation to modern 
Italiau nationalism was first pointed 
out in this country. Asher and Co.'s 
" Monthly Bulletin of Foreign Litera- 
ture" contains upwards of fifty an- 
nouncements of Dante-book in Italian. 

M. Cousin is reported, in his old age 
(second childhood), to have become a 
Romanist and an Imperialist! 

Kuno Fischer has rewritten VoL I- 
of his " History of Modern Philosophy 
—Descartes and his Writings." 

An edition of the select writings of 
Jean Paul Richter has been commenced 
in Berlin. 

Herr H. Baumgarten has begun a 
" History of Modern Spain, from the 
time of the French Revolution onwards." 

Napoleon III. is said to have received 
for authorship rights in "Julius Csesar *' 
£1,600 The profits of his work were 
made over to the family of his secretary, 
M. Mocquard. He is reported to have 
remarked, " I see a person can live by 
the pen in France." He should have 
added — "if he is an Emperor or a 
geniuB." 



P^ob^rrt "^OQuhm. 



THE LATE GEOEGE BOOLE, LL.D., D.C.L., 

PBOFESSOE OF MATHEMATICS, QUEEN 's COLLEGE, COEK ; 
AUTHOR OF "the LAWS OF THOUGHT," ETC. 

" The unity of the forms of thought in all the applications of reason, however 
remotely separated, will one day be matter of notoriety and common wonder; and 
Boole*8 name i^ll be remembered in connection with one of the most important 
steps towards the attainment of that knowledge." — Professor Augtuttts De Morgan. 

" It lias often been observed that the biography of eminent lite- 
rary men presents but few objects of general interest. The progress 
of their lives seems only measured by the order of their attainments 
and productions. From these we estimate the gradual rise and 
advance of mind and character, through every successive change 
from the nursery to the ^ave." So, upwards of thirty years ago, 
Greoi^e Boole expressed hmiself in a lecture on the genius and dis- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton. The remark is as correct regarding 
himself as of any other of those gifted spirits who have given new 
thoughts to their age, or flashed the fresh light of vigorous and 
original minds upon the mysteries of life and nature. Few lives 
have been passed so uneventful and incidentless, and fewer still 
have been so successful in shedding the subtle radiance of intelli- 
gence down into the deep places of the soul, or more prolific in 
casting oflf those seeds of thought which multiply as the years 
increase, and grow with the ages. Of the possibilities enclosed 
within his own spirit, the best uses, we may be sure, have been 
made. Comparatively early as was the age at which " Death touched 
him, and he fell asleep," we dare not call his demise premature, 
however inscrutable the purpose of it, since Heaven willed it, and it 
came to pass. 

*' The man who, for his race, might supersede 

The work of ages, dies worn ont — not used;— 

And in his track disciples onward strive, 

Some hair's-breadths only from his starting-point. 

Yet lives he not in vain ; for if his soul 

Hath entered others, though imperfectly. 

The circle widens as the world spins round, — 

His soul works on, though he sleeps 'neath the grass!" 

Among modern lives that of George Boole's is noteworthy on 
many grounds. As an instance of persistent industry ultimately 
1865. O 
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-winning success ; of a modest and unobtrusive career broadening 
into European fame ; of dutifulness being crowned with honour ; of 
self-culture attaining the higher reaches of professional elevation ; 
of humble worth gaining lofty recognition; of the possibility of 
energy, earnestness, courage, and thought leading to reputation, 
usefulness, and a foremost place among the men who occupy the 
vanguard of the world's progress, the narrative of the life and life- 
work of George Boole is second to none in interest and instructive- 
ness. Of the noisy celebrity given by applauding crowds be was 
never covetous, for he knew it was of short continuance. He 
aspired to the nobler renown of acknowledged merit, borne witness 
to by his own works and the unsolicited testimony of those who best 
understood the value of his achievements ; but still more he desired 
to attain that highest glory which consists in " a conscience void of 
offence toward God and toward man,'* Of a man so wise and 
good, so thoughtful yet so simple, who gave forth tlie hardly-eamed 
learning and the emborately-wrought products of liis genius so 
unpretendingly, so free from self-assertion ; of one who taught so 
lovingly, thought so intensely, laboured so assiduously, and lived so 
blamelessly, whose insight into truth was so clear, whose heart was 
so noble, true, and dutiful, one may well write ; but who shall write 
worthily ? " As a man,** an old friend of his writes to us, ** I have 
scarcely ever known George Boole's equal. Looking back through 
th^ forty years — and I am nearly threescore and ten— -that I have 
known him, I cannot recall an act or word of his which I could 
wish to ha,ve been otherwise. A perfect and blameless man is, we 
know, not to be found on earth ; and, doubtless, my friend had his 
faults ; yet, in honestly and searchingly revising the past, I see 
only a life of unfailing duty and self-sacrifiee, incapable of a mean 
or low thought, with not an iota of vanity — even when he had be- 
come one of the landmarks of science, and must have known it." 
Such is tlie voice of friendship regarding his personal character ; 
and in the sequel it will appear that praise as high and as un- 
reserved has been given — and given deservedly— of his intellectual 
endowments, and of the grandly original results in the forth-bringing 
of which he employed them. We prefer, however, that an "un- 
varnished tale" of his life, labours, studies, and investigations 
should prove his worth, to the exhaustion — if that were possible — of 
the language of panegyric in commendation of the earnest student, 
the successful toiler, and the nobler thinker, who has so recently 
" entered into his rest." 

George Boole was bom in Lincoln, 2nd November, 1815. He 
was the son of respectable though not of wealthy parents, engaged 
in trade in that Witham-washed and cathedral-crowned city. 
Though not rich in this world's goods, his relatives were held m 
general esteem. His father took great interest in scientific pursuits, 
and was an eager worker for Sie diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the people. In the early days of Medianics' Institutes he 
laboured earnestly with others in getting one established in lineolA* 
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It was a Tery flouriBhing concern, well patronized and supported ; 
and was Bot a little indebted to its intelligent and scientific Hbrarian 
and museanv-keeper^ Mr. Boole. It is nardly to be doubted that 
the influence of this love of knowledge, indulged in at a home fire- 
side, wkere daily bread was sweetened and sanctified bj daily toil, 
and Hoe honest earnings of labour were spent, not on the dainties 
or luxuries of sense, in the gratification of whim or folly, but in 
the ennobling acquisitions of mental usefulness and delight, was 
especially powerful in its effects on the susceptible boyhood of 
Greoi^e Isoole, Here he learned at once the digmty of self-reliance, 
the sa^redness of human duty, however lowly, and the worth of 
knowledge, eren in the humble levels of common life. 

His early home-training combined example and precept in pro- 
moting a healthy and innocent Christian life. Strict without being 
stem, and sedate without being sour, the management to which Mr. 
Boole subjected his family was well fitted to develop alike the heart, 
the mind, and the activities of the inmates of his household. George, 
after a childhood passed within sound of the tones of Great Tom, 
and during a boyhood spent in rambles by the Witham's banks, 
receiving as into a mirror the image of Natiure, and in strolls beside 
aogust ruins, or in the shadow of Eroman gateways, medisDval castles, 
and cathedrals reckoned among the noblest in the empire, and 
among many other objects of interest in some of the narrow, 
irregmar streets which exist in the old historic Lindum of the 
B(^ans, received the common lessons given to boys in the day 
schools of such towns. Though George Boole did not disdain 
the sports of boyhood, he loved better to spend his holiday time in 
the healthy, rational, and heart-charming pursuits afforded in 
country excursions on the Lincoln heaths, through which the With am 
flows, before and after it passes under the bridges of " Merry Lin- 
coln." The limited means of his parents, eager though they were 
to forward the scholarship of their son, prevented them from being 
able to afford him more than an ordinary education. In the 
Katioiml School he was first a pupil and then a monitor. But the 
cLiss routine of tasks neither satisfied him nor his father. The 
latter supplemented the school work by courses of reading, train- 
ing in. observation, and some scientific instruction. The boy 
profited firom all, but his thirst for knowledge remained unslaked 
and unsatisfied. Oh, how he envied the gjrammar school boys their 
privilege of attaining the means of proficient advancement in the 
knowledge of the ancient classical languages 1 A kindly neighbour, 
Mr. Wifliam Brooke, printer and bookseller, supplied what the 
eager-hearted boy, when about ten years old, desired — initiation 
into the mysteries of Latin grammar. Thus fmrnished, his own un- 
Bpmrted dUigence enabled him to acquire fluency and facility in 
tanidation, and subsequently to reach the inner spirit of the authors 
of ^e Soman classics. To this he sulDsequently added, by self- 
taitioin, an acquaintance with the original literature of Greece. 
His soul Altered iuta coomranion with the writers of the olden 
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times, and difficulties vanished before his invincible perseverance. 
The self-reliant energy of genius is best shown in incident. The 
elder Boole was an enthusiast in seeking converse with intelligent 
spirits, and in asking knowledge from every available source ; and 
he loved above all to hold intercourse with the learned — often, in- 
. deed, to the detriment of his more material interests, we believe. 
He was naturally proud of the progress of his son under circum- 
stances somewhat adverse to profitable progress. On one occasion 
a stranger from one of the universities, probably Cambridge, on a 
visit to Lincoln, was induced by George's father to examine the 
young student. He found his grammatical and lexicographical 
acquaintance with the ancient languages very considerable indeed ; 
but he revealed to him at once the existence and the importance of 
prosody — the science of pronunciation and versification. This cir- 
cumstance, we believe, suggested to the young scholar the propriety 
of systematically re-studying the entire course he had gone through, 
in following out which resolve, George Boole eiqpended two full years 
of mind-tasking and conscientious industry. The late Eev. Geors^e 
Stephens Dickson, the learned and accomplished incumbent of 
St. Swithin's, was useful at this stage of his progress too, in pro- 
viding him with the opportunity of perusing books, and of consulting 
him upon points of doubt or difficulty : kindnesses these, which the 
recipient was able to repay in after years, when, at a somewhat late 
period of life, that reverend gentleman betook himself to mathe- 
matical studies, and found in his youthful friend one of the ablest 
instructors the county could furnish. This belongs, however, to 
■the after-time of ii friendship which lasted until death, and to studies 
of which we have as yet made no record. 

His father's fondness for mathematical and optical studies had 
^egun to touch the inner springs of the mind of the aspiring youth. 
He could, he thought, as readily master the elements of such in- 
vestigations as those of the languages of Greece and Eome. When 
about seventeen years of age, the study of mathematics, under the 
supervision of his father, was fervently pursued ; and he found such 
invigoration and excitement in the new discipline, that he speedily 
perused, studied, and mastered all the books he could procure. 
V ery eagerly did father and son alike pore over the problems which 
by their knottiness puzzled, or by their newness bewildered the 
earnest pair of ardent hearts that beat with the ambition of success. 
By dint of diligent experimenting and sedulous thought they 
managed to conquer or elude the difficulties their course presented, 
and found it possible to overmaster them. Besides this, George 
Boole read copiously on all possible subjects, exhausting the library 
of the mechanics* institute of which he was a member, and finding 
the ^ eekly provision of reading: contained in the publications of the 
Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, the Penny Maga^ 
gine, Chambers* Edinburgh Journal, &c., too httle for the gratiiSca- 
tion of his capacious appetite for information. He was one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the mechanics' institute, and devoted 
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iDUcli time and interest to the welfare of that city foundling. He 
soon became known, even in Lincoln, " his own country," as one 
worthy of honour for the self-containedness of his mind and the 
earnestness of his endeavours after self-improvement. 

In the unaided toils to which he afterwards committed himself, 
George Boole resolutely worked his way. With a dauntless heart 
he re-essayed every stronghold of difficulty until he vanquished the 
obstacles to his progress. It is true that in this method of study 
he was often brought to a halt by very slight impediments, and 
frequently grudged the time lost and energy spent in overcoming 
trivial hindrances which a helping hand could speedily have re- 
moved. But then he was training his mind to self-reliant effort, 
his eye to look unappalled at the apparently pathless places which 
he came upon in his progress, his intellect to keen scrutiny and 
experimental dexterity, and his moral nature to steadiness and 
earnestness. He was educating himself to be a discoverer even 
while only traversing the open fields of knowledge ; and he was 
strengthening the sinews of his soul by the struggles he was com- 
pelled to make to surmount the difficulties or vanquish the obstacles 
which opposed his forth-going. The self-trainer is at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the school-taught in speed and perhaps 
accuracy; but it is not all disadvantage — strength, resoluteness, 
and ingenuity are developed in him of which the other knows little, 
and for original investigations these are the true preparations. 

In May, 1829, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
issued a " Life of Sir Isaac Newton," which was substanl^jally a 
translation of the sketch of that man of rare scientific insight which 
J. B. Biot had supplied to the Biographie TJniverselle, The extra 
importance thus given to this memoir, and the questions which it 
raised, led to the production, in 1831, of a " Li^ of Newton " by 
Sir David Brewster, and a general discussion among scientific men 
of the merits of the expounder of celestial mechanics. Stirred by 
the agitation of the times, which had a peculiarly local interest to 
all Lincolnshire men, the Eight Hon. Lord (afterwards Earl) Yar- 
borough, Patron of the Lincoln and Lincolnshire Mechanics* Insti- 
tute, commissioned a marble bust of Isaac Newton, which he pre- 
sented to the members of that association. It was felt by the 
committee of management that advantage should be taken of this 
circumstance, and the interest it excited, to have a word in season 
spoken to those who were present at the inauguration festival, re- 
garding the lessons to be derived from the life and labours of this 
illustrious Lincolnshire worthy ; and so high was their appreciation 
of the energy, ability, and competency of George Boole, that he was 
unanimously requested to deliver an address on the " Genius and 
Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton." To this he gave a reluctant 
consent, having stated as his objections his own youth and the 
inj^gnitude of the topic. 

On Thursday, Feb. 5th, 1835, in the presence of Lord Yarborough, 
the donor, and an intelligent and eager audience of the citizens of 
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Lincoln, George Boole rose, in tfee diapel of the aneient Grey Friara, 
granted by the corporation for use as a lecture hall, to implement 
his engagement to the committee. The yonthfiil appearance of the 
lecturer, who was l^en only a shade above nineteen years of a^, 
excited surprise, and when he gradually unfolded the mighty theme 
of his discourse surprise was heightened into admiration, and hearty 
plaudits from all parties in the building welcomed the (Mbiet of the 
young and self-taught expositor of the worth and wisdom of the 
distinguished natural philosopher and mathematician whose memory 
the assembly had met to honour. The address was pubKshed at 
the request of the meeting, given expression to by liord Yarbo- 
rough, and through the combined kindness of one of George Boole's 
oldest friends, and of one of his former — I dare not in this case say 
old— pupils, whose reverence for her master's memory is great, the 
writer of this paper has been enabled to peruse that thirty years 
old lecture, which has now become scarce and rare. It is — eren 
in memory of the magnificent eloge delivered on the same topic by 
the Nestor of the orators of our day, Lord Brougham, 2l3t Sept., 
1858, at the inauguration of a statue to Newton on St. Peter's ELill, 
Grantham — an able and excellent address, a large-minded and 
thoughtful discourse. 

He announces, in the outset, his intention to bestow his thoughts 
less on the events of the life than on an exposition of the labours of 
" the mind of Newton." Glancing hastiljr at the incidents of his 
birth and upbringing, he passes on to epitomize and explain the 
** Treatise on Optics," — " one of the most elaborate and original of 
his worlca, and one which carries on every page the traces of a 
powerful and comprehensive mind." Of this Boole says, — 

" It h trB« that his tbeor j has been 3eft imperfect; adinit tkiat in some of the 
a^Ueati«ivB it kas failed, but at the same time we must acknowledge that ia what 
be failed he did not fail as a common mortal, and that the marshalled intellect of 
Europe has vainly endeavoured to fill up the chasm. There is in the veiy idea of 
light somelbing so vague and intangible, that our imagination can with diflSculty 
attribute to it an independent and material ejiistence. Tet, granting this, and 
assuming as our data that, under certain known circumstances, known impressions 
are received which we designate colour, the analysis of its primitive elements, 
and of the laws and effects of their combinations, wefuld still remain a mighty 
problem. It is singalar, that of all the subtle and mysterious agencies, — light, 
heat, and eiectricity, attraction, connected by one general link, and commissioned 
by their author to confer upon dead matter the life and beaaty of the universe, — 
light is the only one that has yet thoroughly unfolded the hannony of its laws, 
and submitted itself to human scrutiny. That genius which stands foremost in 
the triumph was the calm, patient, all-surmounting genius cf Newton." 

After another instalment of narrative the lecturer proceeds to 
ffive an account of the work on which "Newton's claim to the 
discovery of universal gravitation must rest," — prior to the issue of 
which " be found it an unsupported hypothesis," by the publication 
of which " he left it an established truth. This was the " Principia, 
or Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy." After ana- 
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Ijzkig this book, recording the main incidents of his middle life, and 
indieating "the religions invpressions" which changed the object 
of the gmit thinker's life, and led him to employ himself thence- 
forth enicfly on "theological inquiries,** the lecturer proceeds to 
give this excellent estimate of his state of feeling :— 

" We cannot but consider this latter portion of Newton's life as highly and 
angularly happy : all that can make old age honoarable he possessed, with scarce 
a shadow of its dotage sod in^rmities. He #a8 not a father, but the natnral 
affections were in him expanded roto the broad priociple of nniversal philanthropy. 
9abdned passions, naoderate wealth, and the mneh-loved blessini^ of peace, all 
tended to snaeoth and to illtrooine the rugged path of declining lii^. If desire of 
fkme bad been the meteor of his yooth, it coald not now dtsti^b his repose, for he 
bad long been st tbe tammit of all earthly ambitionv. If the recoUeetion of * the 
siagie talent well employed' be attended with pleasure, snrely that pleasure ouiBt 
htm bead f^ in its keenest relish by him, who had reeei^red from his Maker ten 
golden talents, and well employed them all These are the materials of happiness, 
and all these were possessed by Newton. Bat more than these, the support and 
8ohu» of his faith, the prospect of futnre happiness which grows brighter as all 
other prospects decay, these were inalienably his. And though genius has often 
be«i a wandering star, the minister of licentiousness or the associate of scepticism, 
in his life we have ample testimony that such is not a natnral or necessary 
idlnnoe. Nor, perhaps, is there kn to admtfe in the high ezoellenoe and 
mblemiB&ed purity ef his moral character, than in that halo of philosophical glory 
idscfa has gathered areimd bis aame^" 

The story of Newton's death being told, the inscription on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey being translated, he passes on to 
a general estimate of his genius and influence, in which occurs 
the following outflash of rhetoric : — 

" The yery pertinacity with which error retains its hold is one of the strongest 
ttgnments for the final and eternal establishment of truth ; it results from a natural 
fear that, in the wreck of received opinions, the very foundations of credibility 
should be destroyed, and mankind a second time involved in darkness and obscurity. 
For this reason, perhaps, there have been few ancient kingdoms which have 
not bequeathed to other times a fkith or a philosophy more enduring than them- 
selves. The OoUsenm and the Acropolis are in ruins, but the philosophies which 
sprang up beneath tbek shadows are yet deep in the tide of human opinions, still 
inflaewiBj^, with an unseen but mighty infloenee, the character of this age. The 
dark ereed of the ancient P«[!sian is yet descending from sire to son in the sacred 
annals of the Guebrea; and the faith and fame of Zoroaster are yet triumphant 
agaaat the desolation of his eountry, and the sword and the Koran of its Maho- 
metan oppressors. But more especially is this truth to be observed in the records 
and reBsaios of more ancient dynasties — in patriarchal Assyria, in sepulchral 
Egypt. The long succession of their kings and warriors is now doubtful or 
forgotten; the colossal relics of their primeval architecture are daily mouldering; 
bat their sombre religion, their wild astrology, originating in the days of their 
greatness, are perpetuated when the very shadow of <^at greatness is no more. If, 
from tJie history of false and discarded systems, we pass by analogy to the more 
enduring inftience of truth, we shall perceive how high above the chances of time 
and vieis^i^s the pedestal of Newton's immortality is founded." 

The lecture closes with a personal application to the hearers to 
folfil life's ** great duties, — to suffer with fortitude, or triumph with 
hmnility ; to e:tpand with science, or warm with philanthropy,*' — and 
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a tribute of praise to Lord Yarborough for ** co-operating, heart and 
soul, in that noblest work of British patriotism, — the education, the 
enlightenment, and the happiness of his fellow-countrymen/* 

On its publication the lecture was read with avidity, and it drew 
upon George Boole the respectful regard of many of the people of 
Lincoln. A short time afterwards he was employed as an assistant 
in a large boarding school in Doncaster. Here, where the competi- 
tion of scholastic establishments is very keen, he gave full satisfac- 
tion at once to the head master, his pupils, and their guardians. 
Here he not only attended to the great law of mental profit, docendo 
disce, "learn by teaching," but, opportunity offering, he began 
the study of the languages of Luther and &oethe, ot Dante and 
Manzoni, and of Montaigne and G-uizot. Of these languages, at 
least — German, Italian, and Erench — ^he ultimately acquired a sin- 
gular mastery ; and of the varied and extensive literatures of which 
they are the treasuries he possessed an accurate and catholic know- 
ledge. About this time, too, the poetic mood of his mind found 
expression in lyric forms, which are credibly asserted to manifest a 
rare command of elevated thought, suffused with inspiring emotion, 
and uttered in musical verse. He devoted a large portion of the 
period capable of being employed studiously, to the acquisition of a 
well-grounded knowledge of English composition. His success in his 
newly-adopted profession was immistakeable ; and it soon led to his 
receiving an invitation from the late Mr. R. Hall, proprietor of a large, 
popular, and successful educational establishment at Waddington, to 
take charge of certain of the departments in his seminary. This was 
an offer which was exceedingly acceptable to George Boole. It 
was gratifying to the youth's intense domestic affections, by re- 
storing him to the neighbourhood of his family, adding somewhat 
to his, no doubt, narrow income, and affording him a higher position 
and more hope. 

At Waddington he laboured with assiduity and conscientiousness,, 
giving diligent and earnest heed to all that could promote the 
advancement and welfare of those who had been placed in his 
charge, and he was repaid by their rapid progress and their trustful 
love. His employer soon saw and acknowledged that he had added 
a man of no common order to his establishment, and reposed in him 
the utmost confidence — a confidence never withdrawn or abated. 

But strong family reasons — the age, ill health, and narrowing 
circumstances of his parents, and the dependence on him, in part, 
of some of the other members of the old household — induced George 
Boole to open, on his own account, a day-school for boys and girls,, 
in Free School Lane, Lincoln. Here he had fair success ; his own 
early years approximating more in feeling to his pupils than usual; 
and he made many valuable friendships wnile engaged in the earnest 
exercise of his vocation. On the death of Mr. Hall, his old em- 
ployer at Waddington, an advantageous opening for succeeding him 
occurred, and he accordingly removed there with his parents and 
other members of his family, and conducted a seminary much used 
by the agriculturists of Lincolnshire — a wealthy and intelligent 
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class — for several years. An eligible opening having occurred for 
a boarding (combined with a day) school, he subsequently removed 
to Minster Close, where he met with great success, and was 
known and respected as one of the most ingenious and ardent mem- 
bers of the scholastic profession. An eventless life of love, duty, 
and frequent self-sacrifice, self-reliant yet modest and humble, 
original yet boastless and blameless, was that which he now passed, 
—endeavouring to work out the great duty of developing the seeds 
of thought sown by the Almighty in his soul. 

Trying and arduous as were the duties of the day, the energy and 
enthusiasm of a noble spirit enabled George Boole to give much 
time and thought to the encouragement and promotion of the 
objects of all local associations of an ameliorative character. In the 
Mechanics' Institute he never lost his interest. He had formed its 
library and arranged its museum, and now he took an active share 
in the management of its business as a member of committee ; and, 
for the benefit of those whose day of school training had elapsed, 
but who felt in them yearnings after higher culture, he instituted 
and taught gratuitously, evening classes for the study of the ancient 
languages and mathematics, and perseveringly toiled on in his efforts 
to induce men to enter upon and pursue the paths of improvement 
and endeavour. Greatly through his influence, advocacy, and resist- 
less business-like attention, a Female Penitents' Home was estab- 
lished, and set a- working on a footing likely to be effective in some 
measure for the accomplishment of its benign purpose — the reclama- 
tion from the paths of woe of the misguided and unfortunate of 
that sex — 

" Whose chiefest joy or suffering springs from love." 

Meantime, the most sedulous study on his own part was con- 
tinued. With tireless persistency he undertook and pursued the 
most laborious and intent courses of study. He was not contented 
with acquisition, wide as were the fields from which he reaped ; he 
was anxious to originate. He felt within himself the power of 
passing beyond the limitations of science as it then was, and of 
opening to the footway of the studious new and imexplored regions 
of investigation. He essayed some contributions in the scientific 
journals, and these met with acceptance and recognition from the 
men of mark who conducted them. To the " Transactions " of the 
Royal Societies, both of London and Edinburgh, he contributed 
many papers by which he was proved to be worthy of a high 
place among the first mathematicians of his age. Curiously enough, it 
is related as a fact that George Boole's first communication to the 
Boyal Society was recommended for rejection by the person en- 
trusted with its perusal, and that onlv by accident another thinker, 
whose perception was more acute to tne consequences of the views it 
contained, saw it, commended it, and ultimately, in 1844, it was suc- 
cessful in gaining the gold medal granted for pre-eminent excellence. 
^Wiis paper was entitled, ** On a General Principle in Analysis," and 
treated of " the separation of the symbols of operation ;" and we are 
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able to state, upon the authority of some of the leading mal^ema- 
ti<»axM of the present time, that it has been the source of almost all 
the improvements whidi have of late been introduced into that 
department of analysis. An additional proof of his high attainm^its 
as a mathematician may be found in the fact that on the establish- 
ment, in 1846, of the Cambridge and I)ublin MatkematiculJaurTial, 
one of the most able and erudite collections of (mginal contribu- 
tions to the science of quantity and the calculus of operations which 
have been produced in this country, George Boole was invited to 
become a contributor. Indeed, so great was ihe interest excited in 
many minds by the extraordinary mathematical genius of the self- 
taught Lincoln schoolmaster, that he was eamestljr urged to enter 
the University of Cambridge, that he might place himself in a posi- 
tion to receive those supreme honours and high rewards which it is 
in the power of the university alone to bestow. This tempting 
counsel he had the self-denial to resist, because it would interfere 
with the fulfilment of those filial obligations to the implementing of 
which he considered himself morally bound. Even without the advan- 
tages of a course of university instruction, without the 6clat of its 
honours, or the stimidation of its rewards, by sheer pith of will, and 
power of pertinacious intellectual application, he sueoeeded even- 
tually in winning a reputation Europe-wide— echoes of which were 
heard, too, in the Western hemisphere — as an acute, ingcnio«», and 
rarely original mathematical genius ; as the first and foremost 
expounder and extender of the science of operations. It would be 
neither profitable nor wise to occupy space here with a mere list of 
the contributions he made to the simplification and extension of the 
processes arising out of the relations of magnitude and number — 
contributions which transcend our own power of explanation, and 
whose value in a scientific point of view we accept as settled upon 
the faith of those whose specific studies and mental tendencies give 
them a right to be regarded as able and tnratworthy adjudicators. 

One of the papers which he contributed to thiB Journal of Maike^ 
matics falls within the special scope of this series of artades. It 
contains the germ of the specrnlations which he afterwards elaborated, 
and its main teachings are comprised in the following six canons, 
which we quote as remarkable at once ^r ckamees of stid^ement and 
intellectual acutenest ; viz., — ' 

" 1. That the business of logic is with the relations of classes and with the 
modes in which the mind contemplates those relations. 2. That, antecedently to 
our recognition of the existence of propositions, there are laws to which the con- 
ception of a class is sctbject — laws which are dependent upon the cosstitution oi 
the intellect) and which detennine the character and form of the reasosing process. 
3. That these kws are capable cf fnathimatieal cxpreseion, and tbat thej eon- 
fititnte the basis of an interpretable calcnlns. 4. That these laws are fftrther- 
roore such, that all equations that are fermed in subjection to them, eyen though 
expressed under functional signs, admit of perfect solution, so that every problem 
in logic can be solved by reference to a general theorem, 5. That the forme under 
which propositions are actually exhibited, in accordance with the principles of this 
calculus, are analogous to those of a philosophical language. 6. That, although 
the symbols of the calculus do not depend for their interpretation upon the idea of 
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qttttKtUyf ihtiy Bfvertiieiesfi, in their partienlar application to sjUogisms, ctodnct as 
to the quaotitatiyB oondltion of imferenee." 

The ideas outlined in tlie foregoiDg six canons were farther 
elaborated in a treatise entitled " The Mathematical Analysis of 
Logic," published in 1847, on the same day as Professor A. de 
Morgan's "Formal Logic; or, the Calcnlus of Inference," appeared. 
"We may remark that these books, notwithstanding the apparent 
similarity of snbject, are little if at all connected with each other. 
They are so distinct that neither can supply the place of the other. 
De Morgan's system is all constructed on the ideas of logic already 
received, but is widened in all. directions by those suggestions re- 
garding extension which operate habitually in a mathematician's 
mind, and is distinguished bj the ufie of a symbolic language, 
which, though not mathematical, could never have been invented 
except by a mathematician. Boole's system is distinctly mathe- 
matical. It shows that the forms and transformations of algebra 
can be fitted to meanings of the symbols which will make them 
express the forms and transformations of thought. " He brings," 
as De Morgan somewhere expresses it, " the laws which work under 
cover in thought — the genus, to show themselves in daylight in 
algebra — ^the species.*' ** He sees thought in its workings below lan- 
guage, and tracks its transformations Jewea^A the cover of expression." 
" He finds the laws of thought symbolized in algebra." As, how- 
ever, this tract has been superseded by a more exhaustive work, 
which is "devoted to the same object, though its methods are 
more general, and its range of applications far wider," it will, we 
believe, be advisable to adjourn our criticism of these bold gene- 
ralizations till we can take a single and connected view of ^e entire 
scheme of the author whom Sir WiUiam Hamilton charaotericed as 
" a very acute philosophical mathematician," while he spoke of this 
work a« " a very able " one. To Hamilton's opinion we might add 
that of the late Prof. John Pringle Nichol, who regarded George 
Boc^e as " one of the most accomplished matiiematieians of our age ;" 
and of J. D. Morell, who says, in reference to the book under notice, 
" These researches promise to be one of the most fruitfol of modern 
contributions to the science of logic ; and if fully carried out by 
the author (as we understand they are to be), to the science of 
metaphysics as well." 

To the general reputation gained by these works there was added 
the special renown acquired by his contributions to the " Transac- 
tions " of various societies, the MaihematicalJoumal, and still more, 
that justly arising from the issue of " A Treatise on Differential 
Equations," of which the praise in all mathematical circles was high. 
It became a olass-book even in Cambridge. The poet's axiom, that 
" l^e world knows little of its greatest men," was once again exem- 
plified in Boole's case. While his fame was growing all over the 
Continent, he was contentedly pursuing his scholastic duties, a 
well-appreciated citizen, but almost unknown as one who was capable 
of revolutionizing one of the best- cultivated fields of human know- 
ledge. His hour was not yet come. 
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The early closing movement secnred the sympathy of George 
Boole ; and when the efforts of an " association for obtaining an 
abridgment of the hours of business in all trades, with a view to the 
physical, mental, and moral improvement of those engaged therein/* 
which had been established in Lincoln under the presidency of the 
Hon. Alexander Leslie Melville, of Branston Hall, succeeded in 
securing the early shutting of the shops in that town, he, as one of 
the vice-presidents of the society, endeavoured to turn the minds of 
its members to the improvement of the time thus placed at their 
disposal. On 2nd February, 1847, he delivered an address on the 
" Eight Use of Leisure," which was " published at the request of 
the committee." From this tract, now scarce, but of which, through 
the kindness of Dr. John Byall, Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Greek in Queen's College, Cork, we have been favoured with a 
perusal, we anticipate that the following excerpts will be found 
valuable to our readers. After some congratulatory remarks on 
their attainment of leisure, he proceeds to enforce the truth that 
opportunity involves responsibility. 

*' Such a thing as irresponsible right has no existence in this world. Even in 
the formation of opinion, which is of all things the freest from human control, and for 
which something like irresponsible right has been claimed, we are deeply answerable 
for the use we make of our reason, our means of information, and our* opportuni- 
ties of arrivlog at a correct judgment. It is true, that so long as we obserte the 
established rules of society, we are not to he called upon, before any human court, 
to answer for the application of our leisure ; but so much the more are we bound, 
by a higher than human law, to redeem to the full opportunities." 

He points thus to the variety of objects from which the human 
mind may derive innocent gratification : — 

" Reflect for a moment on the wealth of ideas which is bequeathed to us in the 
writings of our poets, on the stores of instruction which are opened in our histo- 
ries, on the lessons of wisdom contained in the recorded lives of those who have 
adorned our race. If we desire to acquaint ourselves with the structure of the 
universe, how many subjects of inquiry and meditation present themselves! What 
wonders in the heavens! what a glory and beauty in the world around us! what 
order and intelligence throughout the whole! Dr. Chalmers has remarked that 
every investigator of nature is led to regard his own .particular department of 
rescHrch as the richest in interest and wonder. How replete and gorgeous, he 
then observes, should we consider the whole to be! If we quit the study of material 
nature, and apply ourselves to the pursuit of truth in the province of moral and 
social Inquiry, another universe, not less replenished with wonder and interest, 
presents itself. The rise and fall of extinct nations, the mission they acconi- 
plished in the world, and the work which they have left to be done by us ; the 
causes on which national wealth, and virtue, and happiness depend, — these are ques- 
tions which are second to none within the range of the human intellect in dignity 
and interest. In short, to whatever province of the kingdom of thought we turn 
our attention, we find abundant scope and reward for the activity of our inquiry," 

This is his general estimate of " men's silent monitors," books : — 

*' There are none of the monuments of past ages in which so much of the acoa- 
mulated results of human labour is presented to us as in books. Considered merely 
as a memorial of the industry of man, every well-filled library is more replete with 
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wouder than are the most costly of material structnres. The most renowned of 
ancient cities, conld we repair the rains of time, and restore its lost magnificence, 
vonld scarcely represent a larger aggregate of toil than the single library of the 
British Museum. Such a collection excels every other result of labour, not less in 
character than in extent. It presents us with the issues of all past time, it unfolds 
to us the great discoveries of science, it brings us into acquaintanceship with men 
who were, intellectually and morally, of a larger than the common stature of our 
race. We should esteem it as a high privilege to be admitted to this intimate fel- 
lofrship with the wise and eminent, not of this place or of the present time alone, 
but of all times and generations." 

After this he gives advice, good and sound, on the study of history 
and biography combined with geography. He then proceeds to 
consider the claims of science, — physical, moral, and intellectual,— 
indicating, as he goes, the chief easily accessible works which 
should be read. Here is a passage the spirit of which we highly 
approve : — 

" We ought to seek truth for its own sake; and we cannot set too bidi an abso- 
lute value upon either rectitude of opinion or consistency and accuracy of judgmetst. 
Bat it is our business to act as well as know; and these faculties of our nature, 
the speculative and the practical, may contribute mutual sti^ngth and support. 
If right judgments are necessary to rectitude of conduct the converse proposition 
is true also. Bectitude of intention, and an earnest desiie to carry into practice 
the truth to which we have already attained, are in some measure necessary to 
correctness of judgment. For belief is not altogether involuntary; but while it 
acts is, in turn, acted upon by the habitp, the feelings, and the will." 

After advocating the compatibility of scientific study and scrip- 
tural^sanctity, another passage we relish occurs : — 

" Consider what truth is. We are not to regard it as the mere creature of the 
baman intellect. The great results of science, and the primal truths of religion 
and morals, have an existence quite independent of our faculties and of our recosr- 
nition. We are no more the authors of the one class than we are of the other. It 
is given to us to discover the tiuth; we are permitted to comprehend it : but its 
sole origin is in the will or the character of the Creator; and this is the real con- 
necting Jink between science and religion. It has seemed to be necessaiy to state 
this principle clearly and fully, because the distinction of our knowledge into 
Divine and human has prejudiced many minds with the belief that there is a 
mutual hostility between the two — a belief as injurious as it is irrational." 

After speaking of the study of languages, he adverts to the means 
of education, and gives utterance, on this subject, to an important 
idea : — 

" Foremost among the agencies of education we may rank the conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties of our lawful business and calling. For the labours of our 
daily avocation are not merely the equivalent which we pay, in the market of the 
world, for food and clothing, and other advantages which we may enjoy, but also 
our sphere of duty— our field of exercise and trial. Now, every faculty we possess 
is strengthened by exercise ; and thus, when the business of our lives is seen by 
us in the light of duty, it becomes an important means of confirming the power of 
that principle, and the habit of obedience to its precepts, within us. This appears 
to me a very just view of the design of life, and it is on« which invests with a real 
dignity and importance the homeliest of our lawful employments.^ 
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He passes next to consider tlie inflaences of nature on ihe mind, 
the duty of eultiva^iing a love for its beauties, and ihe blessings to 
be derived from the exercise of the social fi^ulties in works of bene- 
ficence. The expense of jjrinting this lectnre was undertaken by Mr. 
J.T. B.Porter, in admiration of wie talent it displayed, the sentiments 
it contained, and the object it was meant to promote, as well as in 
token of the personal esteem in which he held the lecturer. 

In 1845 the Government of Sir Robert Peel projected the estab- 
lishment of the Queen's colleges in Ireland, in the hope of over- 
coming the difficiities in the way of promoting mixed but undeno- 
minational education in that country. Parliament consented, and 
the Catholics at the time accepted tne compromise. Buildings for 
this purpose were erected at Belfast, G-alway, and Cork — the latter 
a fine Tudor-Gothic quadrangtdar pile. The appointment of pro- 
fessors was a delicate task, for the experiment was fraught not only 
with peculiar dangers, but with promises of great national advan- 
tage. Of the places thus put in the gift of Government, George 
Boole was selected from among several candidates to fill the position 
of professor of mathematics in Cork. This promotion he obtained 
in 1849 ; it gave him a position he was eminently fitted to adorn, 
and it supplied him with leisure to promote the favourite studies of 
his life. Some grumbling at the election of a man unmarked by 
academic fame or university honours was mooted at first, but the 
choice was amply justified in the results; for no professor was 
ever more popular with and beloved by his students than the self- 
raised thinker of Lincoln, while the success of his students in 
almost every walk of life proves that he possessed the rare feculty of 
being " apt to teach." The University of Dublin did not long hesitate 
to confirm with its approval this judicious act of Lord Clarendon's 
vice-royalty by conferring on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Professor Boole, on leaving Lincoln, received ample evidence of 
the esteem in which he was held. Previous to his departure he 
was entertained by his fellow-citizens at a public supper, presided 
over by James Snow, Esq., M.D., the mayor. On this occasion 
he was presented with a handsome silver inkstand and a valuable 
collection of books. The members of the Mechanics' Institute, 
remembering his services, arranged for a testimonial presentation 
too ; and the Professor vainly endeavoured to divert them from 
their purpose by proposing that they should add to their library a 
copy of Newton's works, or to their apparatus an astronomical 
telescope. They were determined to recognize his goodness by a 
gift; and this was finally bestowed on him in the shape of a 
splendid copy of Johnston's "Atlas of Physical Geography," a 
work of great cost and worth. At this point of his fortune, when 
position and infiueuce are his, and a new future lies before him, we 
may break off our narrative for the present. "We shall resume it in 
our next, and supply then not only an account of his career at Cork, 
but such an outliioie of his thoughts as shall justify us to our readers 
in giving his name a high place among ** Modem Logiciians." 

S.N. 
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IS THE DESTINY OF NATIONS DISCOVEEABLY 
INDICATED IN THE PEOPHECIES OF SCEIPTUEE ? 

AFFIBMATIVE ARTICLE. — II. 

" Now we see through a glass darkly/* Mystery and prophecy 
are the lenses through which we are led to look upon miracle, won- 
der, and history. The thin dawn and twilight of Eevelation tells 
lu of the serpent's head bruised by the woman's seed, and the 
noonday brightness of Christ's glory shows us that the coming and 
the salvation of Jesus Christ were discoverably indicated even at the 
time when the morning stars were yo^^ig- The " rainbow of pro- 
mise " which God set in the clouds is a mscoverable and a prophetic 
indication of divine mercy, not past only, but present and future. 
The promise God made to Abraham regarding his seed discoverably 
enough indicated what was to be, and has been, the history of the 
Jewish nation. In Moses there are given, discoverable indications 
of our Eedeemer from the bondage of sin and death, and he said, 
"A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, like unto 
me ; Him shall ye hear in all things '* (Acts vii. 37). Along the 
whole course of Scripture, prophecy becomes clearer and more dis- 
tinct as the fulness of time approaches, and then the Sun of 
righteousness arose, making all that was previously dark plain as 
the sun at noonday. So has it been in the past with God's word ; 
80 we should say it is likely to be in the future. God's revelations 
must give discoverable indications of their approaching fulfilment ; 
and though but a part and not the whole is visible to mortal view, 
that which regards the destiny of nations must be, though by slow 
degrees, and cautiously, seen to be indicated in God's prophetic 
books. But we must recollect that clouds and darkness are around 
God's throne, and that the clearness of the heavens is for the per- 
fected saint, not for the sinner under probation. Earnest students 
of God's word are expected, by our Saviour himself, to be able to 
^scem the signs of the times ; and hence we must believe that the 
destiny of nations is discoverably indicated in Holy Scripture. But 
J. J. is wiser than Jehovah, in his own conceit. We know the cha- 
racter of the person who is wiser in his own conceit than ten men 
who can render a reason, though there is no word in our tongue to 
name one who treats with disregard and contempt '* the revelation 
of Je«tiB Christ which God gave unto Him, to snow unto His ser- 
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vants things which must shortly come to pass ; and He sent and 
signified it by His angel unto His servant John " (EeV. i. 1) ; and 
makes a jesting mockery of the students of this precious Book given 
to show tnings which must be hereafter. Of this same prophecy, 
too, the Spirit of the Lord, by whose inspiration it was given, has 
said, " Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast" (Rev. xiii. 18). It is also expressly 
asserted that " these sayings are faithful and true : and the Lord 
God of the holy prophets sent His angel to show unto His servants 
the things which must shortly be done " (Rev. xxii. 6). Is J. J. 
willing to be reckoned among those who, **se€^g, see not," 
because they will not understand? 

Bishop ELurd (1720 — 1808) was a great and good man, and had 
J. J. read his " Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies con- 
cerning the Christian Church," he would scarcely have ventured to 
use the words " drivelling triviality " regarding such studies, or 
classed those who pursued them with " charlatans " and " religious 
fanatics." What " Seven Dials* cunning" is, we do not profess to 
know ; but we do think that in the following passage from the work 
above-mentioned there is a wisdom which excels, and an honesty 
which rebukes, the smartness of such writers as J. J. : — 

" If we look into the writings of the Old and JS'ew Testaments, we 
find, first, that prophecy is of prodigious extent, that it commenced 
from the lapse of man, and reaches to the consummation of all 
things ; that for many ages it was delivered darkly to few persons, 
and with large intervals from the date of one prophecy to that of 
another ; but at length became more clear, more frequent, and was 
uniformly carried on in the line of one people, separated from the 
rest of the world, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, 
to be the repository of the divine oracles ; that, with some inter- 
mission, the spirit of prophecy subsisted among that people to the 
coming of Christ ; that He himself and His apostles exercised this 
power in a most conspicuous manner, and left behind them many 
predictions, recorded in the books of the New Testament, which 
profess to respect very distant events, and even run out to the end 
of time, or, in St. John's expression, " to that period when the 
mystery of God shall be perfected." 

If J. J. acknowledges these premises laid down by Bishop Hurd, 
he must either grant that " the destiny of nations is discoverably 
indicated in the prophecies of Scripture," or make some affirmation, 
which shall be ecjLuivalent to an assertion that God has set in motion 
all this vast and intricate machinery of prophecy only to puzzle the 
world with a set of useless enigmas ; and that our Lord Jesus, fol- 
lowing in the same course, propounded useless predictions, because 
they were such that their meaning was incomprehensible ; for that, 
I presume, must be held to be the case, if they do not contain dis- 
coverable indications of their signification. That men have made 
mistakes regarding the meaning of prophecies is no proof that they 
give no discoverable indications of their meaning. The stars, re- 
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maining as they have been from the creation, have supplied man- 
kind with the Ptolemaic, the Copemican, and the Newtonian 
theories ; but that does not prove, it rather confirms the assertion 
that they did give intelligible signs of the secrets of the mechanism 
of the heavens. All the mistakes of commentators cannot destroy 
the fact of the truthfulness of God ; and it is impossible for us to 
believe of Grod that He would give to mankind a whole series of 
distinct prophecies, with moral consequences depending on them, 
and yet supply a clue to their interpretation and their meaning. 

In Bishop Newton's (1704—1782) " Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies " there is a passage on " the fulfilment of the Mosaical 
prophecies concerning the Jews," referring chiefly to the 28th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, "the greater part whereof," he says, 
"we see accomplished in the world at the present time." "And 
is not," he asks, " the truth of the prediction fully attested by the 
whole series of their history, from their first settlement in Canaan 
to this present day?" After tracing the course of the history of 
the Jews from that predictive passage through their wars with the 
Chaldeans and with the Romans ; the sieges they endured from 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and Titus ; the strange 
circumstances of the siege of Jerusalem; their being rooted out of 
their own land ; their dispersion, and its circumstances, and the 
oppressions they were fated to endure, as well as the long continu- 
ance of their plagues, he remarks as follows : — " Here are instances 
of prophecies, of prophecies delivered above three thousand years 
ago, and yet as we see fulfilling in the world at this very time. 
And what stronger proofs can we desire of the divine legation of 
Moses ? How these instances may affect others I know not ; but 
for myself I must acknowledge they not only convince, but amaze 
and astonish me beyond expression. They are truly, as Moses 
foretold they would be, " a sign and a wonder for ever." " More- 
over, all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue and 
overtake thee till thou be destroyed, because thou hearkenedst not 
unto tlie voice of the Lord thy God, to keep His commandments 
and His statutes which He commanded thee ; and they shall be 
upon thee for a sign, and for a wonder, and upon thy seed for 
ever." Here it is distinctly asserted and implied that discoverable 
indications of the destiny of nations are to be found in Scripture 
prophecies, of which the proofs are patent unto this day. How 
can these things be accounted for else P And the moral purpose, 
as we have said before, of all this should not be lost sight of. As 
Bichard Hooker (1663 — 1600) has remarked, " God mingled pro- 
i^ecies of things both civil and ecclesiastical, which were to come 
m every age, from time to time, till the very last of the latter days, 
that by those things wherein we see daily these words fulfilled and 
done, we might have strong consolation in the hope of things which 
are not seen, because they have revealed as well the one as the 
other. For when many things are spoken of before in Scripture, 
whereof we see first one thing accomplished and then another, and 

1866. B 
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SO a third, perceive we not plai^ that God doth nothing else but 
lead US along by the hand, till B!e has settled us up upon the focIc 
of an assured hope, that not one jot or tittle of His word shall pass 
away till all be fulfilled ? " 

Prophecy might in some measure be represented to the nund 
under the figure of the chorus to a Greek play. The chorus fore- 
tells, describes, and criticizes the action of the stage ; brings the 
minds of the spectators into a fit state for comprehending and tracing 
out the awful complications of the plot; and introduces those re- 
flections which seem appropriate to the events involved Jn the per- 
formance. But the chorus does not actively aid in bringing about 
the catastrophe, or in altering the tenor or tendency of events ; it 
testifies, abjures, warns, exhorts, and grieves, but it does not affect 
the chains of causation which are exhibited as working on to some 
great and terrible end. The grandeur and sublimity of the Greek 
choruses are admitted by all; but some are found to doubt the 
continuous miracle of prophecy. Now those prophecies with which 
Scripture teems are couched in language more sublime, with a pre- 
vision infinitely more perfect, in a greater variety of forms, and in 
a spirit of moral earnestness far surpassing the grandest strains of 
the Greek tragedians. They give indications of the great drama of 
Time as really discoverable and as truly affecting as anything in 
literature — yea, much more so ; we cannot therefore agree to the 
dictum of J. J., that all speculations about the teachings of pro- 
phecy are absurd and ridiculous. 

We deem it our duty to express our regret at the levity 
with which J. J. treats this subject. On almost every page he 
endeavours to turn into jest matters of sacred importance whose 
associations ought to be kept free from merriment. Let him re- 
member who has said, " Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt ;" and let him endeavour to employ ** sound 
speech that cannot be condemned, that he that is of the contrary 
part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say " of him. On 
this topic, at least, let us have neither banter, " nor foolish talking, 
nor jesting, which are not convenient." The spirit in which " W. C. 
Markham *' approaches this discussion— abating a little for his hasty 
preliminary rashness of judgment — is much better adapted to the 
theme. It is a deep and solemn consideration whether the destiny 
of nations is discoverably indicated in Scripture prophecies ; for it 
involves not only the truth of God's word, but also the moral 
effects which the perceptible fulfilment of prophecy ought to have 
upon us. It is especially incumbent on thinking readers to see 
that the arguments used m this debate are sound, for the issues are 
momentous ; as the acceptance of the negative would go to cut 
away one of the grandest " evidences of C&istianity.'* The accu- 
racy of this statement may easily be tested by the perusal of any- 
work on accomplished prophecies; indeed, may be taken as 
proved by the references of Jesus to fulfilled prophecy. 

D. J . MiLUIB. 
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NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

The absolute truth of the prophecies of Scripture does not need 
to be denied by those who adopt the negative of this question. 
The impotence of human faculties alone requires to be predicated. 
Because we affirm that the human intellect is limited, we do not 
require to affirm that Scripture is false. Prophecy is one of the 
deep things of God. Prophecy is a mystery ; prophecy is God's 
divme foreknowledge of events, but it does not imply man's know- 
ledge of these, still less does it involve his foreknowledge of them. 
Much may be true that is not discoverable by man, or even dis- 
eoverabiy indicated to man. If it were not so, man would be all- 
wise ; for there would be no wisdom beyond his power to conceive 
and believe, to know and to judge about. It would be so prepos- 
terous to make such an affirmation, that we shall not gratuitously 
assume that any one of the writers on this question will regard it as 
temple. How many books have been written on prophecy, all of which 
aw now the merest lumber ! They were held by their authors, as 
by many of their readers, to be the true and perfect mirror of the 
ntore, drawn from the unerring word of God, and therefore infal- 
fiUe ; but the error was in human self-sufficiency, not in the Scrip- 
tozBs' insufficiency. 

**Too well iktj act the prophet's fatal part, 
DenooBcing woe to man with zealoos faeurt; 
AndvOach, Uke Jonah, is displeased if God 
Bf pent His anger, or withh<dd His eod." 

Li Luther's time the world was to come to an end, and the 
fanatics of that day left lands imploughed and duties imperformed, 
because the day of the Lord was at hand, till want and pestilence 
made them wiser. How many tomes of old divinity prove that 
^iq)oleon T. was the great ApoUyon of Revelation, and the French 
Sevolution the outpouring of the vials of divine wrath ! but now 
Napoleon ni. figures as me future hero of Armageddon, and the 
Pope has got badk his former title of Antichrist. I^ow all this is 
sad— 4ad for man's sake and the gospel's ; for every one of these 
lelf-satisfied egotists who believe that unto them have the deep 
things of God been revealed, creates a band of followers only to be 
tnosfonaed into a band of dupes — dupes, too, who revenge their 
disappointment, which is the result of their own foUy, by casting 
mj their faith in the word of God, when they wouldf act far more 
wisely in casting away their too consummate confidence in them- 
seives and in their accepted pro{)hets and seers. 

Take as an example tke most important series of prophecies that 
ware contained in me Scriptures — those relating to the coming and 
wflfk of the Saviour ; these will prove that the destiny of nations 
CSe came for the healing of the nations) is not discoverably indi- 
cated in Holy Writ. It was discoverably indicated that Jesus 
voold be bom in Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 6), but when was unknown. 
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hy whom was unknown, and how was unknown. That Herod would 
seek the. young child's life was unknown until repealed (ver. 13), 
though the departure into Egypt consequent thereupon led to the 
fulfilment of a prophecy (ver. 15). It was unknown how Rama's 
lamentations were to be brought about, and it was not only endured, 
but inflicted, in perfect ignorance that the hand of God was in it till 
it was done (ver. 17). How Jesus, the babe of Bethlehem, was to 
be a Nazarene was unknown prior to the return of the holy family 
from Egypt. In perfect ignorance of what they were doing, they 
settled in Galilee, and hence the prophecy " He shall be called a 
Nazarene" was unwittingly accomplished. So, again, all the 
parties connected with the trial, condemnation, and crucifixion of 
Jesus acted from their own motives and designs, and found in them, 
till all was fulfilled, no discoverable indications of the destiny of 
nations in their acts. 

It is, we affirm, of the essence of prophecy that man should have 
no foreknowledge of its meaning, else would God be robbed of the 
glory of working out the counsel of His own will upon the earth. 
If man foresaw God's aim, he could work for its fulfilment, and 
might credit himself with bringing it to pass; but God has ** hid 
these things from the wise and prudent," and only shows when His 
purpose is fulfilled the fact and actuality of His prophecy. G^d 
can foresee to the utmost distances of time, and can indicate the 
working of the events that shall occur therein ; but that man can 
discover these, or that he was intended to discover these, we very 
much doubt. The very first prophecy given to mankind was mis- 
understood. " The seed of tne woman " which was promised did 
not become manifest till the fulness of time in Jesus ; but Eve 
hastily assumed that all was well when Cain was bom, and rejoiced 
because she had " gotten a man from the Lord :" but Cain was not 
Jesus ; he was his brother's murderer, not the Saviour of men. It 
has been so almost from that early time. Prophecy has only been 
seen to be accomplished when it has been brought out into historic 
reality, when men could not say they foresaw it and brought it to 
pass. 

" W. C. Markham " thinks this a foolish question. We think it is 
a most important and appropriate one. We have been deluged 
since 1848 with a shower of prophetical interpretations, after about 
half a century's quietness on that topic ; and men's minds are beinp 
harassed with fears of " The Coming Struggle," " The End of All 
Things," *'TheWorld'sDestiny," "The Impending Woes of Europe," 
and a whole heap of books professing to unveil the mysteries of 
" Two Years After and Onwards." The moral effect of these tracts, 
treatises, and disquisitions is terribly injurious. They lead people 
to forget, in dreadful anticipations of the future, the duty of the 
day. They keep many in a continual heartache and a quagmire of 
disturbed thought. If they could be persuaded that all such pre- 
tended revelations were as veracious as the announcements of a 
quack medicine vendor, they would find more peace to their souls 
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than anything else could give, except the one thing needful — faith in 
Christ. If by this discussion the popularity of such reading among 
the thinking subscribers to this Magazine could be arrested, great 
benefit would be conferred on them, and through them on society at 
large. We entirely dissent, therefore, from Mr. M. in his estimate 
of this question, which we regard as second to none in importance 
among those which agitate the religious world. 

But we far more emphatically dissent from his opinion that 
prophecies would not be instructive unless they gave discoverable 
ifldications of their meaning. They would, I believe, on the other 
hand, whoUy fail in being profitable for instruction if they could 
be understood beforehand. For, either on men's foreseeing: the on- 
coming of the prophecy, and knowing the consequences of it, they 
would strive against the fulfilment of it — in which, if they succeeded, 
they would falsify the prophecy ; in which, if they failed, they 
would grow to believe that prophecy meant fate, and that effort 
wasusd.e8s ; — or, perceiving the indications given, they would con- 
fohn themselves to the subsequent teachings of the prophet, and 
would thus themselves, by their own acts, fulfil the prophecy, and 
give reason for asserting that the prophecy led to its own fulfil- 
ment. In either case God would be robbed of His glory, and man 
would heighten his own pride, and revel in the vain imaginations of 
his own heart, which are deceitful above all things. 

Prophecy is pre- written history, I grant, but it is only written in 
the foreknowledge of God and expressed in the language of man, 
that there may be registration and proof of the " determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God." if it were not so, man's free 
will would be an idiot's tnought. There could be no real freedom 
for man if God discoverably indicated to each person beforehand 
how he must act, and what he must do to bring about the predes- 
tination of history. Fearftd theological consequences would flow 
from the belief of such a theory. It cannot be valid. ** Markham " 
must grant that, if man is a responsible creature, he must be per- 
mitted to follow his own path, and to do his own will. This being 
done without let or hindrance on God's part, we can unlock Heaven's 
book ; we can see that the divine foresight beheld the end from 
the beginning, and things that wei*e afar off as though they were 
nigh at hand, without risk of suggesting the thought that, by dis- 
coverable indications in prophecy. He had led and guided the 
nations to accomplish the prophecy which He gave them. 

' * God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain." 

We cannot believe in the modern interpretations of prophecies 
regarding the future without disbelieving the free will of man, or 
the moral attributes of the Most High. Hawkseye. 
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AVVIBMATITE ABTICLX. — I. 

The question now before us for debate is not a metaphysical one, 
involving a l<Hig rigmarole discussion on free will, necessity, fore- 
knowledge, and those other recondite problems which occupied the 
minds of the controversialists of the Slygian council, " on a hill 
retired," which only resulted in their ideas being " in wandering 
mazes lost." The metaphysicians may continue their former Den- 
ny brook Fair style of settling disputes regarding their doctrines, or 
rather dogmas. This discussion on^ht to be kept free from these 
whirlpools of thought. We think it is quite possible to get at a 
fair method of debating this topic without getting out into the wide 
and delusive sea of metaphysics, in which it is only possible to go 
astray by rule, logic, and pre-arrangement. Let us, if possible, 
avoid " the highfalutin " of d priori reasoning, and get upon the 
terra firma of reality. 

History is a record of the acts of man, their motives, and their 
consequences. The dry knowledge of facts and usages is not the 
most useful portion of history. It is that which exhibits the mo- 
tives of men, and the causes which bring about actions and events. 
Events are only the outward form which motives and causes assume. 
They are not history. They are only human activity made visible, 
human thought brought into actual manifestation, human passion 
realized. 

There is a common mind to all men. The activities of the mind 
and will are known. They follow and obey certain distinct and 
traceable laws. The psychology of man is not nearly so far removed 
from human knowledge as metaphysicians pretend. We all know, 
from our own consciousness, how mind works, how motives influ- 
ence, and how the wills of men are moved and changed. The 
orator calculates the effective order of topics for his speech ; the 
thinker plans his demonstration; the statesipan determines upon 
his schemes ; the financier allocates the incidence of the taxes in 
framing his budget ; even the advertiser schemes out his phrases 
with a definite dependence on the uniform operation of certain 
great laws in the mind of man. jNothing, therefore, can be more 
certain than that men precalculate, and precalculate on the faith of 
the uniformities of mental action in men. So far as human calcu- 
lations are correctly laid they are favoured by success. This success- 
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is the evidence of the scientific precisioQ wLicli has heea observed 
in forming the opinions acted upon. Everj inttanoe of success so 
resulting from pre-arranged adaptation cf means to ends is an 
instance of the absolute possibUitj of a ssienoe of history — ^for it is, 
in fact, history in the laboratory ; it is inaiciD|^ history, setting in 
motion the very springs and causes out of which history issues. 
Shelley's Fairy Mab is the modem Clio. Siie says,— 

** To me 'tis .ghran 
The woDden of the bnnum world to keep; 
The secrets of tbe iouneasiirable Past 
In the unfailing oonscieoces of men — 
Those stern, anfaltering chroniclee — I iind. 
The Fature from the causes which arise 
In each erent I gather. Not the sting 
Which retributive memory implants 
In the hard bosom of the selfioh man ; 
Nor that ecstatic and e&nking throb 
Which Tirtne*s votary feels when he snms np 
The thoaghte and actions of a well spent day, 
Are unforeseen, unregistered by me." 

This prescient power is often exercised by statesmen. They form 
historical inductions, and they calculate that in similar circum- 
stances similar events shall arise. Unless there were a science of 
history, however rude or unsettled in its tenets, such precalculations^ 
would fail. Treaties, laws, tari£&, financial schemes, and institutes 
of various sorts depend upon the activity of the principles of causa- . 
tion in histcMry as really as do inventions depend upon tne continued 
operation of the laws of nature, of which science has traced the* 
elements. It may be agreeable to some minds to laugh at the 
discoverer of the rhew science (of whom, we may notice, an interesting 
biography was given in the British Controversialist, April, 1858), 
hut the future of the universe will prove that Vico had caught a^ 
true idea, though he had not gained an adequate hold of it. 

To those who believe that " all that we know is--nothing can be 
known," history is, of course, a nonentity, and with them we can 
have no controversy. If history is a record of events known to* 
have occurred, in contradistinction to fiction, or events known not 
to have occurred, something is known. Everything that is known 
is known as antecedent, concomitant, or sequent. When the 
sequence is regarded as the result of a known antecedent, then we 
call it the consequent. Causative antecedence and consequence is 
science. Whenever we perceive that one ejQTect involves (at least) 
another, we have attained to a ceitain amount of scientific informa- 
tion. If, then, history is anything else than a mere old newspaper, 
full of disconneoted and incoherent paragraphs; if it is a chain of 
events, one depending on and resulting irom another ; if there is 
a perception of source and issue given in it, then it is (so far) scien- 
tific. The more closely, of course, it brings the bond of causation 
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before the eye, the more surely it is scientific, and the more con- 
fidently may we rely that a science of history is possible. 

How can we trust to human foresight, or calculate on results at 
all, if we cut out of our means of dependence the faith we have that 
the future will resemble the past, and that there is in the actions of 
to-day the sowing of the seed of future history ? How, in fact, can we 
retain a belief in the responsibility of nations and of rulers, if we 
affirm that a science of history is impossible ? 

From analogies drawn from other sciences we may deduce the 
inference that a science of history is possible. Political economy 
treats of " the nature of wealth, and the laws of its production, and 
distribution, iD eluding, directly or remotely, the operation of all the 
causes by which the condition of mankind, or of any society of human 
beings, in respect to this universal object of human desire, is made 
prosperous or the reverse." * It is undeniable that there is a science 
of wealth, dealing with all human concerns in the manner indicated 
in the above defiinition ; that it determines the principles of action 
which men should reverentially adopt ; and that it substantiates the 
accuracy of its first principles by appeals to facts in the past, while 
it seeks to apply them in the present. That a science of such a 
nature is constructible by human thought, and applicable by human 
forethought, gives fair grounds for believing that a science of his- 
tory is possible. The existence of a science of morals is indisput- 
able. Few would suppose that there could be such a science, but there 
is, and in it we have had laid down for us the laws of the actions, 
of the feelings, emotions, and passions of men. It cannot be impos- 
sible that there is a science of history, since there is a science of 
that which makes history, — a science of human conduct, its conse- 
quences and requirements. 

Statistics seem to deal with the most alterable commodities and 
affairs, and yet we find that there is a science of statistics, and that 
from the mere columns of figures which are supplied to that science as 
its raw material many important facts may be deduced. Since, then, 
even statistics yield us 'truths, how can we resist the impression 
that history also, as it leads to truth, is possessed also of a logic, — 
that is, is susceptible of scientific treatment P 

Some books have been issued, bearing titles like the following : — 
" God in History ;" " The Philosophy of History ;" " The Lessons 
of History," &c., &c. Now, if God is in history as well as in 
nature. His workings may be traced in the former as in the latter ; — 
if there is a " philosophy," there can hardly fail to be a " science," 
for philosophy is but a collection of the higher principles of science ; 
if there be lessons, they can only be useful if they are scientific, for 
lessons the truth of which could not be calculated on would be 
worthless. We believe, then, that we may fairly claim to have 
established the thesis given out, that a science of history is possible. 
We hope that in the controversy begun the ideas put forth here 

* J. S. Mill's " Principles of Political Economy,'* p. 1. 
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will be grappled with, and that we may have a *' full, free, and 
impartial discussion " of this most important topic. If we cannot 
mana^ to excite this, then we must regret our meffectual efforts, 
and sigh out,— 

" Our wasted oil nnprofitablj burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns." 

Chepenom. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE.— I. 

HiSTOKY is the outgrowth of life. Life is complex ; life is un- 
fathomable, a mystery of insoluble intricacy. In the centre of life 
is will, a faculty "nine times folded in mystery ;" all around life 
there lie change, circumstance, interests of all sorts, laws, customs, 
influences — a perfect maze of incalculable elements. Life requires 
to be passed among these, developed in these, worked out through 
these, and often made what it is in spit e of these. History is life 
past. The historian is a recorder. What has been it is his duty to 
tell. His view must be cast back from event to action, from action 
to actor, from actor to motive, from motive to influence. At every 
remove the intricacy and incomprehensibility of thinjjs increases, 
and difficulties multiply as men's thoughts pass on from known 
realities to unknown inducement. With what telescope can man 
bring into vision bygone influences ? by what calculus can he esti- 
mate the force and power of temptation? by what instrument 
gauge the intensity of the will P — by which processes of figurate or 
symbolic summation work out the relations of circumstances in- 
ducing and repelling man to or from the commission of certain 
deeds P Is not the difficulty impossibility? Can there be a science 
of uncertainties P — of probables and improbables at once P Can 
man know the unknown P If these things are possible, a science of 
history may be on the very furthest verge of possibility too ; but 
can such things be P Is man able to decipher and explain the entire 
complexity of life, thought, endeavour, accomplishment, and will P 

Tne inexhaustibility of life, as an issue of possibilities, and the 
deep secrets of the tides of thought and passion both combine to 
make a science of history impossible. Who can be the fortune- 
teller of the results of one life P who dare venture to predict the 
issues of all life P " The juggles of a shallow cheat " m ay occasionally 
appear to have foreshadowed the foreordained ; but we do not 
attach conviction to Zadkiel's ** Almanack," nor do we ever wish to 
see history reduced to an art of wizardry. What horoscope can be 
invented which will so unveil the future as to inform us at what 
great times those shall have birth — 

" Whom fame 
Is lavish to attest the lords of miod "? 

Had we such foreknowledge, could we not employ it to defeat the 
approaching dominion of such men by a massacre lite that of Herod's 
at ^thlehem, better managed P If we cannot have such foreknow- 
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ledge, then we cannot hare a tcienee of histj&rj ; for science is pre- 
Tision— the power of d^»rmining that which mast be &»m a 
knowledge of what has been and is. Law is the last word of 
science; law excludes uncertainties, and all history is a heap of 
unexpected events rising up into being in opposition to human in- 
tentions and foresight. There can be no science where the elements 
are incalculable, and we all know that the determinations of men 
are invisible, and their motives often imknown even to themselves t 
" the heart is deceitful ^bove all things.** Hence, — 

" History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic qaeries marks the passing page; 
Records of old nor later date are clear, — 
Too distant those, and these are placed too lear; 
There time conceals the objects ft<om our view^ 
Here omr own passions^ and a writer's too." 

If a science of history were possible, our own consciousness woujld 
be guilty of absolute deception ; for it asserts the entire freedom of 
the human will, its self-moving power and capability of determining 
its own course. But science is the arrangement of all things as the 
subjects of given laws whose operations are known, acS whose 
results may be depended on. Science is, therefore, the direct oon~ 
tradiction of the free will of man. It is the negation of hu^ian 
freedom. It is the impiMper of human responsibility. It is the- 
denier of one of the chief facts in the human spirit. Individual 
action, arising from freedom of will, alone distinguishes man from 
" creatures bf the baser sort." When the ideas of men become 
concreted into a public opinion, and are set into operation upon the 
great questions of the tmies as they arise, they assume mfTerent 
aspects, and these differeDt views cause men to be grouped into sects,, 
communities, parties, or other combinations ; but free will is exerted 
by each, and unless we could foreknow what combinations would 
enter into facts we could not have anything like a science of history. 

Another argument has been thus stated by a ^eat thinker, and 
a professor of history : — *' Many modem men of science wish to draw 
the normal laws of human life from the average of humanity ; I 
question whether they can do so ; because I do not believe the 
average man to be the normial man, exhibiting the normal laws, 
but a very abnormal man, diseased and crippled ; but even if their 
method were correct, it could work in practice only if the destinies 
of men were always decided by majorities ; and granting that the 
majority of men have comman sense, are the majority of fools to 
count for nothing P Are they powerless P Have they no influence on 
history P Have thej even been always a minority, and not at times a 
terrible majority, doing each that which was right in the sight of his 
own eyes ? You can surely an swer that question for yourselves. As 
far as my small knowledge of history goes, I think it may be proved 
from facts, that any ^ven people, down to the lowest savages> has, 
at any period of its life, known far more than it has done — ^knowik 
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quite enough to have enaiiled it to get on comfortably, thrive, 
and develop, if it had only done what no man does — all that it 
knevr it ought to do and could do. St Paul's experience of himself 
is true of all mankind, — ' The good which I would I do not ; and the 
evil which I would not, that 1 do.' The discrepancy between, the 
amount of knowledge and the amount of work is one of the most 
patent and most painful facts which strikes us in the history of 
man, and one not certainly to be explained on any theory of man's 
progress being the effect of inevitable laws, or one which gives us 
mudi hope of ascertaining fixed laws for that progress."* 

A still more important argument against the possibility of a 
science of history we cull next from a still greater thinker — one of 
those men whose studies in that special field gives him a special 
right to be heard as an authority. The exceeding sol^nnity of the 
passage, its beauty and ^egance, its pertinency and its convincing- 
ness will, we believe, commend itself to every reader. J^oble as are 
many passives of our greatest living historian, few quotations can 
equal the fine stead&st insi&ht of this distinctly unanswerable 
argtmient from tiie writings of Thomas Carlyle : — 

** Our clock strikes when there is a change from hour to hour, 
but no hammer in the horologe of Time peals through the universe 
when there is a change from era to era. Men understand not what 
is among their hands ; as calmness is the characteristic of strength, 
BO the weightiest causes may be most silent. It is in no case the 
real historical transaction, bat only some more or less plausible 
scheme and theory of the transaction, or the harmonized result of 
many such schemes, each varying from the other, and all varying 
from truth, that we can ever hope to behold. 

" Nay, were our faculty of insight into passing things never so com- 
plete, there is still a fatal discrepancy between our manner of observ« 
ing these and their manner of occurring. The most gifted man can 
observe, still more can record, only the series of his own impressions ; 
his observation, therefore, to say nothing of its other imperfections^ 
must be successive, while the things done were often simultaneous j — 
the things done were not a series, but a group. It is not in enacted as 
it is in written history ; actual events are nowise so simply related 
to each other as parent and offspring are ; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other events, prior or contemporaneous, 
and will in its turn combine with all others to give birth to new ; it 
is an ever-living, ever-working chaos of being, wherein shape after 
shape bodies itself forth from innumerable elements. And this^ 
chaos, boundless as the habitation and duration of man, unfathom- 
able as the soul and destiny of man, is what the historian will depict 
and scientifically gauge, we may say, by threading it with single 
lines of a few ells in length. For as all action is by its nature to 
be figured as extended in breadth and in depth, as well as in 

* Charles Kingsley's Inaugnral Lecture at Cambridge on " The Limits of Exact 
Science as applied to History," p. 32. 
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length, — that is to say, is based on passion and mystery, if we in- 
vestigate its origin, and spreads abroad on all hands, modifying and 
modified, as well as advances towards completion, — so all narrative 
is, by its nature, of only one dimension — only travels forward 
towards one or towards successive points. Narrative is linear, action 
is solid. Alas for our chains or our chainlets of causes and effects, 
which we so assiduously track through certain handbreadths of 
years and square miles, when the whole is a broad, deep immensity, 
and each atom is * chained' and completed with all. Truly, if 
history is philosophy teaching by experience, the writer fitted to 
compose history is hitherto an unknown man. The experience 
itself would require all knowledge to record it, were the all -wisdom 
needful for such philosophy as would interpret it to be had for 
asKing. Better were it that mere earthly historians should lower 
such pretensions, more suitable for Onmiscience than for human 
science ; and aiming only at some picture of the things acted, which 
picture itself will at best be a poor approximation, leave the in- 
scrutable purport of them an acknowledged secret ; or at most in 
reverent faith, far different from that teaching of philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him whose path is in the deep of 
time, whom history indeed reveals, but only all history, and in 
eternity, will clearly reveal."* 

We shall not venture to destroy the effect of this quotation by 
any commonplaces of ours. Surely no one will dream, after this, 
that a science of history is possible. Philalbthes. 



OUGHT COEPOEAL PUNISHMENT TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN EDUCATION ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE. — II. 

Common sense is grander than theory. Practical experience 
settles disputes best. Nothing can withstand the arguments of 
facts. We do not hesitate to say that ** Scholasticos " is nearer the 
truth of facts than " Elpisticos." The former is a very moderate 
advocate of the use of the Jlagellum, and the latter gives us the 
argument of hope rather than of experience. It is a pity to see 
him begin with a fallacy in the very quotation which he takes for 
his motto,— 

'* He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong." 

♦ Carlyle's "Miscellanies," vol. ii., on "History," p. 150. 
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No one ever attempts to rule only by terror, but it is the duty of 
every ruler to be " a terror to evil-doers, and a praise and- protec- 
tion to such as do well." Schoolmasters rule by authority, in- 
fluence, personal character, habit of command, position in society, 
and by right of superior training, as well as by the power of inflict- 
ing corporal chastisement. It is a gross fallacy, then, to quote 
Tennyson's lines as at all applicable to the subject; for of no 
schoolmaster can it be said, as it was of " the Captain," — 

" Stern he was and rasb, 
So for every light transgression 
[He] doomed them to the lash." 

Even the Hopleys (Hopeless) of the profession abstain from 
wanton cruelty ; and, indeed, only employ the rod on occasion, and 
ou cause given. The use of the cane is scarcely, if ever, in school 
the mere accident of mood. 

Even the schoolmaster of poetry has this fact admitted in his 
favour ; for Goldsmith, who had little cause to bless the teachers of 
his youth, says of his schoolmaster : — 

" A man severe he was» and stem to view. 
I knew hkn well — and every truant knew ! 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning's face; 
Fall well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes — for many a joke had he. 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tilings when he frowned. 
Yet Ac was hind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was his fault." 

This is an important admission on behalf of the schoolmaster 
from an accepted source, and is itself a condemnation of the applica- 
tion made of the lines on a sea captain to the traducing of the 
schoolmaster, who never *' only rules by terror." 

It may be reckoned a fact that when a man like Goldsmith, who 
was reputed a dunce, speaks thus of his schoolmaster he acknow- 
ledges the beneficiality of the weapon of punishment. We can 
secure another witness almost equally unimpeachable, in Burns, 
who says, "Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, 
I made an excellent English scholar, and by the time I was ten or 
eleven years of age I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and 
adjectives." 

Among the biographies of men of genius, while you find a ie^^ 
bewailings over corporal inflictions of an unseemly nature, you will 
find far more examples of kindly interest on the part of the teacher 
and thankful acknowledgment on the part of the pupil. I take 
it that this is a good argument in favour of the employment of 
corporal punishment in schools, that it has not worn away the 
affections of our noblest characters for their schoolmasters. John 
Locke insists on the benefit of whipping children early and steadily 
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tin submission is attained, but does not approTe of it in grown 
boys. J. A. St. John, in his notes on this point, says, ** lake's 
idea that it breaks the spirit of children is confdted by the expe- 
rience of all ages; nor is it a jot more correct to say that it 
naturally creat^ an aversion to learning in any who are not hora 
to be dances. Both at Athens and Sparta, not only the boys, but 
the yonth even in the gvmnasia had their irregularities punished 
with strij>es, undoubtedly without tbeir spirits being broken, or 
any aversion created for those studies by which they were to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the republic. Correction is inflicted in our 
own country with like results ; but the question is respecting its 
efficiency in promoting the ends of discipline, and whether other 
punishments might not be employed with equal or greater advan- 
tage. My own experience, as the father of a numerous family, is 
that they cannot. With a few timid unenergetio natures, or when 
a child is brought up in the midst of grown persons alone, confine- 
ment, sour looks, banishment from the society of those they love, 
may, perhaps, be found sufficient, particularly with girls ; but no 
man who has ever had to deal with a house full of robust, high- 
spirited, energetic, adventurous boys, could ever hope to maintain 
order, or enforce application, or repress the tyranny of the stronger 
over the weaker witnout sometimes having recourse to the rod. I 
hear, indeed, of such marvels ; but I never see them, and fear that 
those manageable children exist only on paper." 

^' All the pioQS yirtnes which we owe 

Oar parents, friends, our eoantry, and oar Grod, 
The seeds of every virtue bere below 
From discipline and early onltnre flow." 

Hugo Eeid, in his treatise on " The Principles of Education," in 
the chapter on Discipline, remarks that, "notwithstanding the 
many laudable endeavours to find a substitute for it, it may be 
doubted whether anything has yet been contrived half so efficient 
as corporal punishment for those cases where punishment is really 
reqxiired. The fear of pain, and of the anger of him who has it in 
his power to inflict it, operate powerfuiJ^ on ihe very young ; 
while, in those of more advanced years, the fear of disgrace is added. 
And these are far stronger motives with the greater majority than 
any others within the reach of the educator. .. . . It is a 
powerful instrument in the hand of the educator ; and when not 
employed too often, but sharply and decisively when used at all, 
foUowmg with certainty when deserved, it is of the greatest assist- 
ance in maintaining discipline and enforcing diligence, and every 
parent or teacher should be very sure that their other means of 
influencing those under their care are adequate for the purpose 
before they deprive themselves of this very efficient one." 

These observationa we think judicious and obviously correct, and 
completely do away with the objection of " Elpiaticos, ' that the ad- 
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▼ontage of the xise of corporal punishment is contrary ix> all reason 
and theory. It is at once consonant to theory and experience that 
those who know that pumshment may be and wiU he inflicted if 
transgression be indulged in will grow to be wary and be taught 
to he thonghtfol. It is, of course, a disagreeable thing to think 
that punishment should be required at all ; but the present condi- 
tion of our race makes punishment a necessary part of human life, 
and we believe its educational influence is greatly beneficial. 

Malyebn. 

negative aeticle. — ii. 

Flogging and fagging are two great crimes against boyhood. 
The latter is a method of manufacturing tyrants and serfs ; the 
former is the finest ^stem in the world for encouraging and 
extending hrutality. Corporal punishment as an educative agent 
is infamous. The birch rod ought to be expelled from British 
schools. One slip of olive is worth a whole grove of birch. As 
Douglas Jerrold once said, ** Children only feel the twigs of the 
birch, but the produce is often ashes in the mouth of mankind." 
The education driven into one hy force generally turns out to 
be a farce. Duncedom is not much to be wondered at as education 
is carried on now-a-days. One cannot eat so many crab apples as 
our masters compel us without getting the stomach-ache. Who will 
invent a patent digester for all the useless cram and lumber with 
which schoolboys are plagued and worried, and the getting up of 
which is the prune cause of flogging P We hold that if education 
were arranged on a sensible system there would be no more shirk- 
ing of lessons by a health^r boy than there would be of roast beef 
and plum pudding. It is our unnatural system of everlasting 
cram that makes learning detestable in school days, and gives so 
many cares and regrets to life's after hours. So long as flogging 
is allowed, a small per-centage of scholars may be made upon the 
present system; but if flogging were abolished, schoolmasters 
would require to change their system and give wholesome grain 
instead oi dry husks for mental food. 

Education is mental training ; but corporal punishment distracts 
thought, and makes learning to be looked on as an annoyance. 
Beating is not teaching, and flogging is not training. The mind is 
little influenced by the birch, and what little it is is in the wrong 
direction : it is in the direction of deceit, of fear, and of detesta- 
tion ; whereas it ought to be inclined to dependence, love, litera- 
ture, and the acquisition of knowledge. Corporal punishment is 
reprehensible especially for this, that it too often augments the 
stupidity it is employed to chase away ; very frequently soura the 
mind against the pain and trouble of thinking out its tasks, and not 
seldom excites stubborn resistance against all endeavours to bring 
the boy exposed to it to love his book or attend to the education 
felt to be necessary for him. 
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Wo are convinced that greater injury to morals and progress has 
been the result of the general adoption of flogging as an agent in 
education than would have resulted^ from the general licence of 
laziness in the pupils exposed to the training of the rod. How 
many fatal declensions from the paths of virtue, how many 
runaways from the influences of home, have shown the injudicious- 
ness of attempting to coerce nature by merely physical force, — of 
trying to bend instead of to guide the human will ! 

Cruelty is of all things the least excusable of the faults of man. 
We indicate this by calling it inhuman and inhumane. If cruelty 
be thus alien to humanity, how wrong must that system of educa- 
tion be which works with it as a necessity, and pleads for the use of 
the rod as an essential to sound progress in the labours of the 
school ! Now even when the most moderate chastisement is given 
in school, its tendency is to cultivate in the youthful mind the 
power of cruelty. It is an advocacy by example of the reformatory 
influence of the infliction of pain. This of itself is clearly objec- 
tionable. We ought chiefly to avoid in education the encourage- 
ment of the lower passions ; and, by the administration of corporal 
punishment, this is chiefly enforced and commanded. What won- 
der, therefore, if bickermgs and brawls abound, if quarrels and 
dissensions arise? What wonder, moreover, if on such occa- 
sions the keen though unintentional and unperceived sarcasm of 
the young delinquents takes such a form as this :— " I'll teach you 
to do that again ; I'll learn you to behave otherwise ; I'll make you 
know your master!'* with a blow given as emphasis to each 
exclamation P This is the legitimate fruit of the system of corporal 
punishment, and its results cannot be otherwise than most perni- 
cious to those who are sent to school to be " edified thereby. 

The preceding paragraph will, we should think, completely 
counteract the assertion of " Scholasticos " that corporal punishment 
"excites moral feeling and teaches moral responsibilities" (p. 23). 
What moral feeling is excited by the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment but contempt of the inflicter, pity for the sufferer, and hatred 
of the proximate cause of the pain being got— the lesson- work of 
the school P What moral responsibility can there be elicited from 
the birch twig P It is not moral responsibility that is felt on the 
application of the ferula, but a very tangible inclination to throw 
up for ever the bookwork of the schoolboy and run off* to sea, 
where the glare of the master's eye may never again be met, 
and life be, as boys imagine it, one continual holiday. Instead of 
being ". a dissuadent from a very sweet folly," it is more frequently 
the cause of bitterly repented-of transgressions. It is also a very 
great persuasion to deceit. Boys, seeing " no use" in punishment 
of that sort to themselves, or, so far as it seems to them, of others, 
beheve themselve i justified in cheating the ** old croakers," whom 
" Scholasticos " represents, out of the pleasure of " dressing their 
jackets " or deranging their nerves. 

Corporal punishment was in full iwing when witch-finding, 
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martyr-btLrning, imprisonment for not attending the parish church* 
hanging for sheep-stealing and rabbit -shooting were part and par- 
cel of the customs of ciyil Hfe. All these have changed. We should 
change this too. The world will be sufficiently wise some day 
to break the rod of the schoolmaster, and hang an olive branch over 
each desk at which a teacher sits. 

Groldsmith, Chatterton, and Sir Walter Scott were reckoned 
dunces in their classes ; so also was Ebeiiezer Elliot. Hear the 
confession of this latter : — '* Oh the misery of reading without 
having learned to spell ! The name of the master was Brunskill, a 
broken-hearted Cumberland man, one of the best of living creatures, 
— a sort of sad-looking, half-starved angel without wings ; and I 
have stood for hours beside his desk, with the tears running down 
mv face, utterly unable to set down one correct figure. I doubt 
"wnether he ever Fuspected that I had not been taught the pre- 
liminary rules. I actually did not know that they were necessary, 
and looked on a boy who could do a sum in vulgar fractions as a 
sort of magician. Dreading school, I absented myself from it during 
the summer months of the second year, * playing truant * about 
Dalton Deign and Silverwood, or Thryburgh Park." — Autobio- 
graphy, p. 15. 

This is the moral responsibility the rod teaches. It distorts all 
the inclinations of a boy ; it applies the argument of pain, not to 
^rauade him to attend, but to drive him away from school ; to 
lorget all other duties and responsibilities, that he may escape the 
degradation and the pain which comes to reputed '* dun eery. * 

"Ah! better far than all the Moses' lyres. 
All coward arts, is valour's generous beat; 
Tbe firm, fixed breast wbicb fit and right requires.'' 

But valour, thoughtfulness, and often, too. truthfulness, depart 
from the spirit at the brandishing of the rod, and the cowed and 
craven urchin resits his noble nature in fear of the "mickle love ** 
wrought by the twigs of the " birchen tree." 

It is all very well for masters to asseverate, — 

*' I must be cruel only to be kind." 

Children do not understand paradoxes, and cruel kindness does 
not commend itself to their feelings. A greater amount of intelH- 
gence in the teacher, of moral principle in the management of 
classes, of considerateness for infirmities of mind and morals, would 
greatly facilitate good education. While we rejoice that the school- 
master is abroad, we must confess that we sincerely wish he was 
less seldom found flourishing the rod and handling the cane. 

HOPESTOCK. 
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before the eye, the more surely it is scientific, and the more con- 
fidently may we rely that a science of history is possible. 

How can we trust to human foresight, or calculate on results at 
all, if we cut out of our means of dependence the faith we have that 
the future will resemble the past, and that there is in the actions of 
to-day the sowing of the seed of future history ? How, in fact, can we 
retain a belief in the responsibihty of nations and of rulers, if we 
affirm that a science of history is impossible ? 

From analogies drawn from other sciences we may deduce the 
inference that a science of history is possible. Political economy- 
treats of *' the nature of wealth, and the laws of its production and 
distribution, including, directly or remotely, the operation of all the 
causes by which the condition of mankind, or of any society of human 
beings, in respect to this universal object of human desire, is made 
prosperous or the reverse." * It is undeniable that there is a science 
of wealth, dealing with all human concerns in the manner indicated 
in the above defiinition ; that it determines the principles of action 
which men should reverentially adopt ; and that it substantiates the 
accuracy of its first principles by appeals to facts in the past, while 
it seeks to apply them in the present. That a science of such a 
nature is conetructible by human thought, and applicable by human 
forethought, gives fair grounds for believing that a science of his- 
tory is possible. The existence of a science of morals is indisput- 
able. Few would suppose that there could be such a science, but there 
is, and in it we have had laid down for us the laws of the actions, 
of the feelings, emotions, and passions of men. It cannot be impos- 
sible that there is a science of history, since there is a science of 
that which makes history, — a science of human conduct, its conse- 
quences and requirements. 

Statistics seem to deal with the most alterable commodities and 
affairs, and yet we find that there is a science of statistics, and that 
from the mere columns of figures which are supplied to that science as 
its raw material many important facts may be deduced. Since, then, 
even statistics yield us truths, how can we resist the impression 
that history also, as it leads to truth, is possessed also of a logic, — 
that is, is susceptible of scientific treatment P 

Some books have been issued, bearing titles like the following : — 
" God in History ;" " The Philosophy of History ;" " The Lessons 
of History," &c., &c. Now, if God is in history as well as in 
nature. His workings may be traced in the former as in the latter ; — 
if there is a " philosophy," there can hardly fail to be a " science," 
for philosophy is but a collection of the higher principles of science ; 
if there be lessons, they can only be usefiS if they are scientific, for 
lessons the truth of which could not be calculated on would be 
worthless. "We believe, then, that we may fairly claim to have 
established the thesis given out, that a science of history is possible. 
We hope that in the controversy begim the ideas put forth here 

♦ J. S. Miirs " Principles of Political Economy,** p. 1. 
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will be grappled with, and that we may have a " full, free, and 
impartial discussion " of this most important topic. If we cannot 
manage to excite this, then we must regret our ineffectual efforts, 
and sigh out,— 

" Our wasted oil nnprofitablj burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns." 

Chepenom:. 
negative abticle.— i. 

HiSTOBY is the outgrowth of life. Life is complex ; life is un- 
fathomable, a mystery of insoluble intricacy. In the centre of life 
is will, a faculty "nine times folded in mystery;" aU around life 
there lie change, circumstance, interests of all sorts, laws, customs, 
influences — a perfect maze of incalculable elements. Life requires 
to be passed among these, developed in these, worked out through 
these, and often made what it is in spite of these. History is life 
past. The historian is a recorder. What has been it is his duty to 
tell. His view must be cast back from event to action, from action 
to actor, from actor to motive, from motive to influence. At every 
remove the intricacy and incomprehensibility of things increases, 
and difficulties multiply as men's thoughts pass on from known 
realities to unknown inducement. With what telescope can man 
bring into vision bygone influences ? by what calculus can he esti- 
mate the force and power of temptation? by what instrument 
gauge the intensity of the wQl P — by which processes of iBgurate or 
symbolic summation work out the relations of circumstances in- 
ducing and repelling man to or from the commission of certain 
deeds F Is not the difficulty impossibility P Can there be a science 
of uncertainties P — of probables and improbables at once P Can 
man know the unknown P If these things are possible, a science of 
history may be on the very furthest verge of possibility too ; but 
can such things be P Is man able to decipher and explain the entire 
complexity of life, thought, endeavour, accomplishment, and wiU ? 

The inexhaustibility of life, as an issue of possibilities, and the 
deep secrets of the tides of thought and passion both combine to 
make a science of history impossible. Who can be the fortune- 
teller of the results of one life P who dare venture to predict the 
issues of all lifeP " The juggles of a shallow cheat "may occasionally 
appear to have foreshadowed the foreordained ; but we do not 
attach conviction to Zadkiel's " Almanack," nor do we ever wish to 
see history reduced to an art of wizardry. What horoscope can be 
invented which will so unveil the future as to inform us at what 
great times those shall have birth — 

" Whom fame 
Is lavish to attest the lords of mind "? 

Had we such foreknowledge, could we not employ it to defeat the 
approaching dominion of such men by a massacre like that of Herod's 
at Bethlehem, better managed P If we cannot have such foreknow- 
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ledge, then we cannot hare a acienee of history ; for science is pre- 
yision— the power of determining that which mast be finom a 
knowledge of whait has been and is. Law is the last wx»Mi of 
science; law excludes uncertainties, and all history is a heap of 
unexpected events rising up into being in opposition to human in- 
tentions and foresight. There can be no science where the elements 
are incalculable, and we all know that the determinations of men 
are invisible, and their motives often unknown even to themselyes i 
" the heart is deceitful ^bove all things.** Hence,— 

" History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing page; 
Becords of old nor later date acre clear, — 
Too distant those, and these are placed too lear; 
There tinie conceals the objects hK>m our Tiew^ 
Here our own passions, and » writer's too." 

If a science of history were possible, our own consciousness would 
be guilty of absolute deception ; for it asserts the entire freedom of 
the human will, its self-moving power and capability of determining 
its own course. But science is the arrangement of all things as the 
subjects of given laws whose operations are known, and whose 
results may be depended on. Science is, therefore, the direct oon- 
tradiction of the free will of man. It is the negation of human 
freedom. It is the impugner of human responsibility. ' It is the- 
denier of one of the chief facts in the human spirit. Individual 
action, arising from freedom of will, alone distinguishes man from 
" creatures M the baser sort." When the ideas of men become 
concreted into a public opinion, and are set into operation upon the 
great questions of the tmies as they arise, they assume different 
aspects, and these different views cause men to be grouped into sects,, 
communities, parties, or other combinations ; but firee will is exerted 
by each, and unless we could foreknow what combinations would 
enter into facts we could not have anything like a science of history. 

Another argument has been thus stated by a ^eat thinker, and 
a professor of nistory : — *' Many modem men of science wish to draw 
the normal laws of human life from the average of humanity ; I 
question whether they can do so ; because I do not believe the 
average man to be the normal man, exhibiting the norma.1 laws, 
but a very abnormal man, diseased and crippled ; but eyen if their 
method were correct, it could work in practice only if the destinies 
of men were always decided by majorities ; and granting that the 
majority of men have comman sense, are the majority of fools to 
count for nothing P Are they powerless P Have they no influence on 
history P Have they even been always a minority, and not at times a. 
terrible majority, doing each that which was right in the sight of his 
own eyes ? You can surely an s wer that question for yourselves. As 
far as my small knowledge of history goes, I think it may be proved 
from facts, that any given people, down to the lowest savages^ has, 
at any period of its Ufe, known far more than it has done — known. 
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qnite enough to haye enisled it to get on comfortably, thrive, 
and develop, if it had only done what no man does — all that it 
knew it oncht to do and conld do. St. Paul's experience of himself 
is true of all mankind, — • The good which I would I do not 5 and the 
evil which I would not, that I do.' The discrepancy between, the 
amount of knowledge and the amount of work is one of the most 
patent and most painful facts which strikes us in the history of 
man, and one not certainly to be expluned on any theory of man's 
progress being the effect of ineyitaole laws, or one which gives us 
mudi hope of ascertaining fixed laws for that progress/'j^ 

A still more important argument against the possibility of a 
science of history we cull next from a still greater thinker-— one of 
those men whose studies in that special field gives him a special 
right to be heard as an authority. The exceeding solemnity of the 
passage, its beauty and elegance, its pertinency uid its convincing- 
ness will, we believe, commend itself to every reader.. J^oble as are 
many passages of our greatest living historian, few quotations can 
equal the fine steadft^t insi&ht of this distinctly unanswerable 
argument from ihe writings of Thomas Carlyle : — 

" Our clock strikes when there is a change from hour to hour, 
but no hammer in the horologe of Time peals through the universe 
when there is a change from era to era. Men understand not what 
is among their hands ; as calmness is the characteristic of strength, 
so the weightiest causes may be most silent. It is in no case the 
real historical transaction, bat only some more or less plausible 
scheme and theory of the transaction, or the harmonized result of 
many such schemes, each varying from the other, and all varying 
from truth, that we can ever hope to behold. 

" Nay, were our faculty of insight into passing things never so com- 
plete, there is stQl a fatal discrepancy between our manner of observ- 
ing these and their manner of occurring. The most gifted man can 
observe, still more can record, only the series of his own impressions; 
his observation, therefore, to say nothing of its other imperfections,, 
must be successive, while the things done were often simultaneous, — 
the things done were not a series, but a group. It is not in enacted as 
it is in written history ; actual events are nowise so simply related 
to each other as parent and off*8pring are ; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, butof all other events, prior or contemporaneous, 
and wiU in its turn combine with all others to give birth to new ; it 
is an ever-living, ever-working chaos of being, wherein shape after 
shape bodies itself forth from innumerable elements. And thi» 
chaos, boundless as the habitation and duration of man, unfathom- 
able as the soul and destiny of man, is what the historian will depict 
and scientifically gauge, we may say, by threading it with single 
lines of a few ells in length. For as all action is by its nature ta 
be figured as extended in breadth and in depth, as well as in 

* Charles Kingsley's Inangural Lecture at Cambridge on " The Limits of Exact 
Science as applied to History/' p. 32. 
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length, — that is to say, is based on passion and mystery, if we in- 
vestigate its origin, and spreads abroad on all hands, modifying and 
modified, as well as advances towards completion, — so all narrative 
is, by its nature, of only one dimension — only travels forward 
tow.ards one or towards successive points. Narrative is linear, action 
is solid. Alas for our chains or our chainlets of causes and effects, 
which we so assiduously track through certain handbreadths of 
years and square miles, when the whole is a broad, deep immensity, 
and each atom is 'chained* and completed with all. Truly, if 
history is philosophy teaching by experience, the writer fitted to 
compose history is hitherto an unknown man. The experience 
itself would require all knowledge to record it, were the all -wisdom 
needful for such philosophy as would interpret it to be had for 
asKing. Better were it that mere earthly historians should lower 
such pretensions, more suitable for Omniscience than for human 
science ; and aiming only at some picture of the things acted, which 
picture itself will at best be a poor approximation, leave the in- 
scrutable purport of them an acknowledged secret ; or at most in 
reverent faith, far diflTerent from that teaching of philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him whose path is in the deep of 
time, whom history indeed reveals, but only all history, and in 
eternity, will clearly reveal."* 

We shall not venture to destroy the effect of this quotation by 
any commonplaces of ours. Surely no one will dream, after this, 
that a science of history is possible. Philalethes. 
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IN EDUCATION ? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

Common sense is grander than theory. Practical experience 
settles disputes best. Nothing can withstand the arguments of 
facts. We do not hesitate to say that ** Scholasticos *' is nearer the 
truth of facts than " Elpisticos.** The former is a very moderate 
advocate of the use of tne Jlagellum, and the latter gives us the 
argument of hope rather than of experience. It is a pity to see 
him begin with a fallacy in the very quotation which he takes for 
his motto,— 

** He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong." 

* Carlyle*8 "Miscellanies,*' vol. ii,, on "History," p. 150. 
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No one ever attempts to rule only by terror, but it is the duty of 
every ruler to be " a terror to evil-doers, and a praise and^ protec- 
tion to such as do well/' Schoolmasters rule by authority, in- 
fluence, personal character, habit of command, position in society, 
and by right of superior training, as well as by the power of inflict- 
ing corporal chastisement. It is a gross fallacy, then, to quote 
Tennyson's lines as at all applicable to the subject; for of no 
schoolmaster can it be said, as it was of " the Captain," — 

" Stern he was and rasb, 
So for every light transgression 
[He] doomed them to the lash." 

Even the Hopleys (Hopeless) of the profession abstain from 
wanton cruelty ; and, indeed, only employ the rod on occasion, and 
on cause given. The use of the cane is scarcely, if ever, in school 
the mere accident of mood. 

Even the schoolmaster of poetry has this fact admitted in his 
favour ; for Goldsmith, who had little cause to bless the teachers of 
his youth, says of his schoolmaster : — 

" A man severe he was^ and stern to view. 
I knew hhn well — and every tmant knew ! 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in bis morning's face; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes — for many a joke had he. 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind ; or, ifsevere in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was his fault." 

This is an important admission on behalf of the schoolmaster 
from an accepted source, and is itself a condemnation of the applica- 
tion made of the lines on a sea captain to the traducing of the 
schoolmaster, who never " only rules by terror." 

It may be reckoned a fact that when a man like Goldsmith, who 
was reputed a dunce, speaks thus of his schoolmaster he acknow- 
ledges the beneficiality of the weapon of punishment. We can 
secure another witness almost equally unimpeachable, in Burns, 
who says, "Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, 
I made an excellent English scholar, and by the time I was ten or 
eleven years of age I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and 
adjectives." 

Among the biographies of men of genius, while you find a fev 
bewailings over corporal inflictions of an unseemly nature, you will 
find far more ex^miples of kindly interest on the part of the teacher 
and thankful acknowledgment on the part of the pupil. I take 
it that this is a good argument in favour of the employment of 
corporal punishment in schools, that it has not worn away the 
affections of our noblest characters for their schoolmasters. John 
Locke insists on the benefit of whipping children early and steadily 
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The acts of the imaginative faculty may be divided into two 
clafises, and this diversity is caused by the degree in which the 
imagination is aided by the reasoning powers of the mind. In the 
first class are the ideal thoughts of the fancy : here the imagination 
is but slightly curbed by reason. In the second class are the 
speculative conceptions of the intellect : here we have the reasoning 
powers of the mind stimulated and excited by the imagination. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to lay down an arbitrary line of 
demarcation which should clearly separate these two classes ; but it 
is evident that the productions of novelists belong to the former 
class. ** Nam Der '* and " Elpisticos," however, apply to works of 
fiction— part of the former class— encomiums which rightly belong 
to the latter only. 

"Nam Der" says that " the more closely we bind the reason to 
labour during the day, the more excited is the play of the imagina- 
tion during the night." 

Our experience is just the reverse of this : it is true that if 
we devote ourselves so closely to intellectual labour as to neglect 
bodily exercise during the day, the imagination will then be more 
vigorous during the night; but this is caused by physical de- 
rangement, and does not proceed from our neglect of the imagi- 
native faculty during the day. With the most intense and unima- 
ginative mental labour, mingle a due amount of bodily exercise, and 
you will have fewer dreams of fancy at night than if you indulge 
the imagination by reading works of fiction, and mix therewith a 
smaller proportion of intellectual and physical exercise. 

According to " Nam Der " " works of fiction are necessary.** 
This is, indeed, a startling assertion, and one which our opponent 
has made either without giving any evidence in support of it, or as 
a conclusion from the argumentation in the preceding paragraph. 
If deduced from the reasoning which precedes, it would stand 
thus : — 

Relaxation is necessary; 

The perusal of works of fiction affords relaxation ; 

Ergo, works of fiction are necessary. 

The sophistical nature of this argument is self-evident ; for 
although the perusal of works of fiction affords relaxation, yet 
novel-reading is not the only pursuit capable of yielding relaxation. 
Therefore it does not follow that, because relaxation is necessary, 
works of fiction are in consequence necessary also. 

" Elpisticos '* maintains that no valuable book should be withheld 
from the student because of its impurity. Indeed ! Then, to be 
consistent in supporting this theory, he must also maintain that 
talent is greater than purity, that intellectual ability is more to be 
attended to than morality, and that the mind is of greater im- 
portance than the soul. " Elpisticos " does not wish for a valetu- 
dinarian, but for a healthy virtue. We rejoice to hear it. But is 
he likely to gain such a virtue from a perusal of the Athenian 
"^medies ? He does not approve of a virtue " which keeps out of 
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the common air for fear of infection," but wisliep for a virtue 
" which is proof against the risks of ordinary life.** We hope he is 
in possession of such a virtue ; at the same time we beg leave to 
remind him, we have a divine authority for saying that " he who 
trusts in bis own heart is a fool.** What a dreadful mockery it is 
to pray as thousands do, " Lead us not into temptation/' and then a 
few minutes after unnecessarily enter the path of temptation with 
their eyes wide open ! A work of fiction is not, as B. W. 8. repre- 
sents it, an oasis to the working man in the desert of his daily toil, 
but rather a bye-path meadow which captivates the affections, and 
draws the feet out of that path which leads to the acquisition of 
truth-pan enchanted ground which detains from more profitable 
pursuits, — indulging also that " inveterate tendency to indolence in 
the human mind.** " Elpisticos *' says that " reading novels tends 
to enlarge the organ of imagination." We heartily endorse this 
statement, and bring it forward as one reason for maintaining that 
the perusal of works of fiction is wrong. We want facts, not 
fancies — actualities, not possibilities — realities, not ideal images — 
truths, not fictions. This fancy of ours needs a bridle, not a spur. 
However little this faculty may be indulged, yet wherever there 
is an unoccupied mind there is an active fancy. Soon as our minds 
leave the search after truth — ^neither reading works of profit nor 
bestowing their thoughts on practical or scientific subjects,— imme- 
diately our fancy supplies the mind with vain imaginations. This 
shows that our fancy needs not to be stimulated. 

"With fiction, then, does real joy reside? 
And is onr reason the delusive gnide? 
Is it, then, right to dream the syren's sing? 
Or mount enraptured on the dragon's wing? 
No! 'tis the childlike mind, to care unknown, 
That makes the imagined paradise its own: 
Soon as reflections in the bosom rise, 
Light slumbers vanish from onr clouded eyes; 
The tear and smile, that once together rose, 
Are then divorced; the head and heart are foes; 
Enchantment bows to wisdom's serious plan, 
And pain and prudence make or mar the man." 

At the close of a dissertation on novels and novelists, W. B. S. 
says, " All this we regard as presumptive evidence that the reading 
of works of fiction cannot be otherwise than beneficial, for we cannot 
conceive it to be possible that anything would receive a large amoimt 
of approbation throughout the whole world unless there could be 
some good obtained from it.*' But this is arguing beside the mark ; 
for it is not sufficient to prove that novel-reading is in some respects 
beneficial ; and that it is possible to obtain some good from the 
perusal of works of fiction, our opponents must prove that the 
oenefit derived from novel-reading exceeds its ill effects. This 
they have failed to do, and therefore we still maintain that the 
pemsal of works of fiction is wrong. Samubl. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON MAN'S COMPOSITE NATUEE. 

" Man 18 his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all inflaence,all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late." 

John Fletcher. 

Man is my subject. Man, the most noble and most wonderful 
work of God's hands. I propose shortly to consider him in his 
threefold nature — of body, mind, and souL Space will not permit, 
and I think it is not needful that I attempt to prove the proposition 
which is my start-point, that man is made up, or that he is possessed 
of body, soul, and spirit, as the Bible terms them, but as they may 
be more correctly termed, body, mind, and spirit. 

These three distinct existences during life make up one whole, as 
three distinct persons are contained in one Deity. Each has its 
special office; " each has its work appointed by the Eternal Will ;** 
yet aU three are mysteriously and wonderfully knit and woven into 
one being. That man may do his duty and fulfil his mission, all 
must harmoniously work together to the same end, yet neither can 
move out of its own sphere. Like the planets, each has its centre of 
motion, and each has its particular orbit, and as mysterious as id 
the power which holds them in their places is the vital principle 
which intricately unites the three component parts of man s being. 

The body receives impressions of the objects about us throu^ 
the senses, which are tive in number, viz., smell, taste, touch, 
hearing, and sight. 

The three first I pass over as of little importance ; the foiurth, 
hearing, is a factdty possessed only by the ear: the sensation- 
recipient is the tympanum, a sort of drum upon which certain effects 
are ]9roduced b^ sounds carried on the air. Through its medium we 
obtain the gratification arising from music and from the utterance of 
human voices ; by its aid the mind may be lulled to sweet oblivion 
of the harrai^ing cares of daily life, and the soul be toned to 
sweetest harmony and concord, brought into most intimate relation 
with, and participation in, the " music of the spheres." To it we 
owe the delight with which we listen to the masters of language ; to 
the preacher, who entreats us to regard less the grovelling concerns 
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of earth and to attend more to those matters which are of weightiest 
import to the soul, both here and in the more mysterious hereafter ; 
to the orator, whose intelligent mind is spurred to activity by zeal 
and energy, as he denounces the wrong in our systems of politics or 
public morality ; to the man of letters, as he tells of the achieve- 
ments, midst amenities and sorrows, of such of his fraternity as 
sleep the last and the only true sleep, the sleep of the tomb ; to the 
elocutionist, as he, with silvery tongue, recites the masterpieces 
of the victims of that semi-divine madness — poetry. What, indeed, 
do we not owe to this faculty, since, before printing was invented, 
by its means were handed down in a large measure the songs, 
traditions, and wisdom of the ancients? 

Sight is the fifth, most important, and most noble of the senses. 
The eye is the organ of sight, the retina of which is an expansion 
of the optic nerve. Bays of light reflected from various objects are 
brought into contact with the retina ; the impression thus produced 
is conveyed to the brain, and thence to the mind. The ideas which 
this faculty furnishes us with are of the visible appearances of 
things. To it we owe the pleasure we have in studymg the linea- 
ments of beauty in the " human face divine.'* The beauty of the 
world in which we live ; the smiling valley dotted with rustic home- 
steads, and its fields of corn ripe unto harvest ; the fast-flowing 
river, emblem of life, and the grand old rocks ; the " sheep and 
cattle upon a thousand hills;" the "forest primeval," and the 
trackless desert ; the rolling waves of the boundless sea, and the 
blue sky blazing with its countless jewels; — what are all these 
things to us if we cannot behold themP Thanks to the sense 
of sight, the soul may revel in them. "With feelings too deep for 
utterance, with soul spell-bound, wrapt up in the wondrous beauty 
and sublimity of the scene, we may stand on the summit of Snow- 
don or Helvellyn and view the magnificent and glorious panorama 
that is outspread before us ; or we may, in the solemn silence of a 
summer night, gaze upon the stars which deck the firmament, and 
heeome acquainted with the planetary system. Who that from 
these sources has felt his nerves thrill with delight, who that has 
feasted his eyes upon the wonders and magnificence of nature, 
until his sympathetic soul has become intoxicated with emotions 
and ecstasies language can but feebly describe, cannot enter into 
Milton's submissive sorrow for his blindness, as he reads the fair 
lines alluding to it in our great poet's immortal epic : — 

« Thou 
Bevisit*st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene has quenched their orbs. 

With the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vemai bloom, or snumier's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
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Bat cloud instead, aud ever-dariog dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and razed, 
And wisdom at its entrance quite shut out." 

What fib all I say of the mind, in few yet adequate words, that I 
may pass on to the consideration of the soul, and to a general esti- 
mate of my subject, so as to bring my paper within the necessary 
limits ? 

The mind is the seat of reason or of intelligence. Logic is 
the name of the science which treats of the mind, its faculties, 
qualities, and attributes. And as whatever I might say of 
logic would be formal, and therefore unsuitable for the present 
occasion, I pass over this branch of my subject shortly, first 
noting that whoever feels inclined to study it properly will find 
himself amply rewarded for any mental toil he may xmdergo, for 
we — 

*' Know that the human being's thoughts and deeds 
Are not like ocean billows, blindly moved ; 
The inner world, his microcosmos, is 
The deep shaft out of which they spring eternally : 
They grow by certain laws, like the tree's fruit; 
No jnggling chance can metamorphose them." 

And we are also compelled to believe that — 

*' He who made as with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us unus*d." 

And now of the soul we cannot see, of that mysterious existence 
which sits throned within the mind, that principle of life which 
directs man's energies and thoughts, whose monitions every human 
being feels, whose judgment he cannot escape. The soul is the 
living breath of the Unseen yet Omnipresent ; the voice of the 
Omnipotent speaks to man through its medium ; the soul is the 
conscience, and the voice of the conscience is the voice of Grod. 
Woe to that man who hears it as though he heard it not ! 

" If," says Plato, ** there is anything in man partaking of the 
nature of the divine it is the soul:" and agairi, "The soul is the 
most excellent of generated existences." That master-mind of all 
time has typified the soul as a chariot sweeping through the region 
of Existence, with Thought and Desire as the steeds and Person Sity 
as their driver. ** And inasmuch as to explain what the soul is in 
itself would require a science divine and lengthened disquisition,** 
he gives utterance instead to that grand allegory of the winged 
steeds bearing the chariot of Being, under the control of Personal 
Life, through the magnificent panoramas of existence, and finding, in 
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the oontinaally augmenting experiences brought before it, know- 
ledge, culture, and truth.* 

Man is possessed of spirit, mind, and body. *' The first," sa^rs 
Plato, '' pre-existed in and formed a part of the gods ; the second is 
a product of life, and unites itself to the bodily organization at 
birth. The body is the seat of sensation, the mind is the seat of 
opinion, the soul is the seat of science. At death the subtle inter- 
mixture by which man is consubstantiated is dissolved, and the 
spirit — unless by sin it has forfeited its divine privilege — returns to 
the great panorama of existence, where reality is everlasting." So 
thought and wrote Plato, the master-spirit of Greece and of the 
world, 400 years before the coming of Christ. Alas ! that in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, with the full benefit of the 
revelation of God to man gi^en in the Bible, with the bright light 
of Christianity to illumine the mind, and to give form and bent to 
the soul's aspirations, there should be men who profess to disbelieve 
in Him who was and is from everlasting to everlasting ; to doubt 
the existence of a soul as distinct from the mind ; or, if to yield 
that point, still to maintain that at death it is annihilated : whilst 
thia hero of ancient Greece — without the key-note to existence fur- 
nished in the'^Biblc, with nought but his own sense-knowledge, — 
fought his way through doubt and error to a full belief in the exist- 
ence of soul, and also of its immortality. How much may we yet 
learn from this deep-thoughted sage, who, in Athens,— 

" The vivid chart of human life displayed, 
And taught the laws that regulate the blast; 
Wedding wild impulse to calm forms of beauty, 
And making peace 'twixt liberty and duty.** 

Every pulse of man's being, every throb of his heart, every 
thought of his brain, speaks the immortality of his soul; his mind 
shrinks from the thought of a mere material existence to close in his 
grave. Well may he therefore claim for his soul — not immortality 
only, but personality also — a distinct and separate existence. 

An eminent novelist f of our day, with the calm spirit of philo- 
lophy seeking into the speculations of science, and using fiction as 
a means of commimicating to the world great truths which, conveyed 
in any other form, might be wholly disregarded, has beautifully illus- 
trated the threefold nature of man. He supposes a human being in 
the state of trance, and says, — 

" The brain now opened on my sight, with all its labyrinth of cells. I seemed 
to have the due to every winding in the maze. I observed three separate emana- 
tions of light, — the first, of a pale red hue; the second, of a pale azure; the third, 
a silvery spark. 

^ The red light, which grew paler and paler as I looked, undulated from the 
brain along the arteries, the veins, the nerves. And I murmured to myself, ' Js 
this the principle of animal life?' 

♦ S. Neil, on " Plato," in British ControversiaUsL 
t Bulwer Lytton, in *■ Strange Story." 
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" The azare light equally permeated the frame, orossing and uniting with the 
red, but in a separate and distinct ray, exactly as, in the outer world, a ray of 
light crosses and unites with a ray of heat, though in itself a separate individual 
agency. And again I murmured to myself^ ^ Is this the principle of intellectiial 
being, directing or influencing that of animal life,^with it, yet not of it?' 

** But the silvery spark! what was that? Its centre seemed the brain, but I 
could fix it to no single organ. Nay, whenever I looked through the system, it 
reflected itself as a star reflects itself upon water. And I observed that, while the 
red light was growing feebler and feebler, and the azure light was confused, irre- 
gular — now obstructed, now hurrying, now almost lost — the silvery spark was 
unaltered, undisturbed, so independent of all which agitated and vexed the frame 
that I became strangely aware that, if the heart stopped in its action and the red 
light went out, if the brain was paralyzed, that energetic mind smitten into idiotcj 
and the azure light wandering objectless, as a meteor wanders over the morass, — 
still that silver spark would shine the same, indestructible by aught that shattered 
its tabernacle. And I murmured to myself, * Can that starry spark speak the 
presence of soul ? Does the silver light shine in creatures to which no life immortal 
has been promised by divine revelation?'" 

Much more might be said in illustration of my proposition of the 
threefold nature of man, but let what is written suflSce for this 
occasion. 

In conclusion, I may observe that if men would clearly compre- 
hend their own nature, and specially the particular provinces allotted 
to the mind and the soul, they woidd be saved from much trouble. 
For instance, the man of a scientific mind frequently repudiates the 
doctrines of God's existence and his own soul's immortality. He is 
first a sceptic, and then an infidel, because he cannot, by ms scieoce 
alone, account for the aspirations and desires of his soul. He 
forgets that the soul has a sphere and a special work of its own, and 
that there are many questions particular to it which cannot be 
solved or explained by any reference to the reason. 

In regard of the great end of life, what does it matter for such a 
persoD, though — 

" He be in logic a great critic. 

Profoundly skilled in analytic; 

He can distinguish and di?ide 

A hair 'twixt ^outh and south-west side, — 

On either which he can dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

For he a rope of sand can twist, 

As tough as learned Sorbonist; 

And weave fine cobwebs, fit for skull 

That's empty when the moon is full"? 

It is perhaps the most difficult, as it is the most necessary, thing 
on earth for a man to attend to, to know himself. " Know thyself," 
said the Pythian of old: that precept descended from heaven. 
Some men go into the opposite extreme to the one I have instanced. 
They believe in spirit-rapping, table-turning, and the like nonsense, 
for want of that pabulum of sound sense which a properly trained 
and well-balanced mind supplies. Thus do some men make reason 
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their god, and others their morbid imagination ; all alike securing 
thereby their own exceeding sorrow and utter discomfiture. They 
go groping through the world, because " haying eyes, they see not," 
nor do they yet understand. Nor thus can they driok in their — 

<<lntellectaallife, 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 
All adoration of the God in Nature, 
All lovely and all honourable things; 
Whatever makes man's mortal spirit free, 
The joy and greatness of his future being!" 

Let us, instead, understand ourselves and our nature, our relation 
to each other, to the world, and to God, that we may learn so to 
think and— 

" So live, that when the summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 
We go not like the quarry-slave, at night 
Scourged to his dungeon^ but sustain'd and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant drei^ms.'^ 

T. M. 



LiTERABT Men in the New Parliament. — A large number of university 
and literary men have been returned for the first time to the new Parliament. 
Mr. M. A. Bass, returned for Stafford, is a member of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and 
graduated in 1860. Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, the " Competition Wallah," elected for 
Tynemonth, is also a member of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 

1861, being second on the first list of classical tripos. Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
elected for Chester, is a member of Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 

1862, taking a third class in mathematics. Mr. A. Peel, youngest son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, returned for Warwick, was educated at Oriel Coll., Oxford, where 
he f^duated in 1848. Mr. W. H. Stone, returned for Portsmouth, was educated 
at Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 1857. Mr. Schreiber, elected for 
Cheltenham, was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow, and was second class in classics. Mr. J. D. Coleridge, member for Exeter, 
was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, and afterwards became fellow of Baliol. 
He graduated in 1842. Lord Duncan, who has been returned for South War- 
wickshire, is an Oxford classical " first " of last year. Prof. Henry Fawcett, who has 
been returned for Brighton, was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1856, when he was seventh wrangler. Amongst the literary men 
who have been for the first time returned are Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., the author of " The 
Life of Cicero ;" Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Torrens, and Mr. Oli- 
phant. Amongst literary and university men who took high honours who have 
been rejected may be mentioned Mr. Lamont, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, Mr. Mason Jones, Mr. Freemantle (scholar and first class man of Baliol 
College, Oxford), the Hon. W. Brodick, of Oxford ; the Hon. Reginald Abbott (a 
double first at Oxford), Mr. H. G. Thomson, a classical "first" at Cambridge; and 
the Hon. T. O. Bruce, a wrangler and first class man of Cambridge. 
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DE. CAIED ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

The B^v. John Caird, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, 
is the son of an engineer. He was born in 1823, in Greenock, at the Bnr^h 
Academy of which Renfrewshire seaport he was educated. He entered the 
Glasgow University as a student in 1836, and pursued therein the entire eight 
years' curriculum required by the laws of the Scottish Charch as a preparation 
for ministry in its sanctuaries. In 1845 he was ordained as pastor of Newton- 
upon-Ayr, a burghal suburb on the right bank of the river Ayr. After a few 
months he was transferred thence to Lady Yester*s Church, in Edinburgh, the 
appointment to which is in the hands of the Council of that city. In 1850 he 
removed on account of his health to the rural parish of Errol, in the aong- 
celebrated Carse of Gowrie, a^few miles from *' The Fair City of Perth." On 14th 
October, 1853, he firut preached before the Qneen at Balmoral, and in 1855 a 
sermon on " Religion in Common Life," which he preached before her Majesty there, 
was printed by royal command. In 1858 he accepted the pastorate of a mag- 
nificent church built beside the West End Park, Glasgow^ and hence called Park 
Chnrch, and issued a volume of *' Sermons,** which are highly esteemed for their 
practicality, earnestness, simplicity, and perspicuity. On the retirement (in 1862) 
of Professor Alexander Hill, D.D., he was unanimously chosen by the University 
Court, as patrons, to the professorship of divinity. The following oration was deli> 
vered by Professor Caird on the occasion of the induction of a clergyman to the 
pastorate of the Cathedral Church, Glasgow.] 

Is the influence of the clerical order on the wane ? Has the pulpit 
lost its ancient power ? Is the respect still accorded to tlie minis- 
ters of religion more prescriptive than real — not the fragrance of a 
present sacrifice, but the odour of former incense, that still lingers 
around deserted altars P If it be so, is the diminished influence 
due to inevitable causes, or is it remediable P is it to be ascribed to 
the nature and necessary conditions of the office, or to the ineffi- 
ciency of its present representatives P to the rise of the surroundini^ 
tide of social enlightenment, or to the crumbling away of that rock 
which formerly rose so proudly above the waters? Must the 
ministers of the gospel make up their minds to a lower place and a 
weakened power over society, or seriously inquire into the causes 
of the alleged failure, and manfully, in God's strength, set them- 
selves to retrieve it P It might not be difficult to show that the 
allegation of diminished clerical influence is, at any rate, greatly 
exaggerated. It is true that dull preachers and scanty congrega- 
tions are, in our day, functions of each other ; but I do not think 
that this correlation is a dispensation of providence peculiar to the 
present time. It might be shown that wherever there is power in 
the pulpit there are overflowing congregations and eager listeners. 
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There is, I think, good ground to maintain that there pervades 
society, more than in almost any past age, a profound interest in 
religious questions, a spirit of inquiry, a readiness to treat in a serious 
spirit any honest endeavour to throvr light on the deeper problems 
of human life, a disposition in the laity to enter even into theological 
and critical discussions, and to welcome the aids which scholarship, 
philosophy, historical and critical investigation are affording to the 
studjr of the Scriptures, and the determination of their authority 
and import. Moreover, the clergyman's is a vocation the social 
power of which all h^ve felt, or must perforce admit. To multi- 
tudes his very person is associated with their most sacred thoughts 
and holiest affections, with their deepest earthly joys and sorrows, 
with their eternal hopes. Is it possible that one so imphcated with 
the very roots of life, and entwined with its daily, hourly growth, 
should cease to exert a marked influence in society? My first 
assertion, then, is, that it is false to say that the pulpit, or the 
clerical calling in general, has lost, or is losing, its social influence ; 
but my second assertion is, that its influence is not what it ought 
to be. Looking at the theory of the office, and the splendid oppor- 
tunities which it presents, it would seem to be possessed of almost 
incalculable power. Looking at the office as experience compels us 
to regard it, our estimate of its practical results must be sadly 
abated. And whilst many other causes may contribute to this 
contrast between the influence of the Christian ministry as it is, 
and that influence as it ought to be, one great cause is to be found 
in the fact that the office is grander than its functionaries, that the 
ministers of Christ fall short of their great opportunities. 

I crave attention for a moment to the causes of the inadequate 
or imperfect influence of the Christian ministry at the present day. 
One most obvious hindrance to ministerial success is the false motives 
by which many are attracted to the ministry. The love of money 
can scarcely, in Scottish churches at least, be enunierated as one of 
these. Viewed relatively to other professions, the clerical is not in 
our country the pathway to wealth. In making choice of a profes- 
sion, even a man of commonplace ability might easily find a more 
lucrative field of labour in trade or commerce than in the* service of 
the church ; and if he be conscious of power, if he be endowed with 
abilities above average, the prizes that are open to him at the bar, 
in the chambers of the legal practitioner, in the civil service, in the 
calling of the physician, tne man of letters, the artist, the engineer, 
are much more splendid than the very highest success would bring 
him in the church. Many a vigorous-minded clergyman, in mature 
life, looking round on the career of his school and college rivals, 
may easily point to one and another now enjoying well-earned 
wealth and honours, while anxious toil and rigid economy can 
scarce keep his own head above water. Surely he who knows this, 
aod they who, full well aware of it, calmly surrender brilliant 
prospects for an ill-rewarded calling, may claim exemption from 
the suspicion of wordly motives in the choice they have made. 
1865. K 
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I have never been able to Bee why enforced poverty should 
guarantee clerical purity of motive. A lawyer or physician is aa 
much bound to be self-denied as a clergyman; but does either 
of them for that reason refuse a fee? Or would he quietly listen 
to a rich tradesman or merchant who offered him beggarly payment 
for his skill and toil, on the plea that 6elf>sacrifice is a fine thing, 
and that a Christian should be above the love of money P Why 
should the clerical be the only profession of which wealthy trades- 
men and others are able to buy the results of a costly and long- 
protracted education, of scholarship, learning, philosophy, rhetorical 
and other accomplishments, to speak of nothing higher — to have the 
highest kind of mental food week after week provided for them at a 
rate of emolument they would scorn to compound for in their own 
case— nay, sometimes would blush to offer to a clerk P There are 
minds not noble enough to be won by the love of Christ, yet 
not base enough to be the slaves of money. A magnet more 
potent than comfort, ease, luxury, to n:iany such is to be found in 
popular applause — in the social publicity, influence, power, whic^, 
in less or greater measure, the successful minister is sure to win. 
Few positions lead so directly to publicity, or satisfy so readily the 
craving to be seen, known, and talked of, as that of a popular 
divine. In all communities, rural or civic, the parson is a man of 
mark and importance. Even if he be a man of little ability — one 
who in any other walk of life would never be known or heard of — 
here there is an adventitious deference and respect which, due to 
the office, is in most minds transferred, apart from his own merits, 
to the man who occupies it. The squire receives him at his table; 
the bow of the smutched artificer, the wondering homage of 
children, await him as he goes forth on his parochial rounds ; 
a general atmosphere of deference surrounds him, very pleasant to 
a weak mind, not unpleasant to a strong one. And then, translate 
the youthful and ambitious minister from the modified publicity of 
the country parish to the unmeasured publicity and manifold excite- 
ments of a town charge, and is there not much to feed the vanity 
and satisfy the love of display, or power, or praise, and so to 
present irresistible fascination to many a mind which higher motives 
would fail to move P Who, if he be accessible to such influences, is 
so much sought after, feted, flattered, as the young and popular 
preacher P For whom do competing congregations contend ? Whose 
presence is so eagerly solicited by charitable societies, Sunday 
school managers, and churches that have a debt to clear offP 
Whose name is so eagerly coveted by getters-up of soirees and 
public meetings, and plastered on walls and boarding in big letters 
as a sure attraction to the hunters after religious amusement P To 
whom do tasteful gifts and presentations so often hint a homage 
which the tongue may not speak P Then think of the weekly 
excitement which the pulpit brings to him whose passion is for 
popular applause. The crowded pews, the thronged aisles, the 
preparatory commotion, and the stillness when the object of interest 
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api>eaT8 ; the half-impatience of psalms and prayers as mere pre- 
liminaries to the great point of interest; tbie hashed waiting 
stillness, the kindling eyes and flashed countenances while the 
skil folly constructed climax is being wrought up* and sentence after 
sentence rising in interest^, falls from the orator's lip ; and then, as 
the goal is reached, and the exhausted speaker pauses, the long- 
drawn sigh of relieved suspense, the interchanged glances of sym- 
pathetic admiration, the momentary rustle over the auditory, and 
then the settling anew for another dose of rhetoric! What an 
ordeal is this for a weak head and a vain heart to go through ! 
What ince&se rises on such a scene — a sweet odour in the nostrils of 
the too conscious idol of the hour ! There is inherent watJcness in 
such A ministry amidst the superficial flutter of success. The 
secret of the popularity-hunter is sooner or later found out. Discern - 
ing minds, perhaps, see through his shallowness ; pious minds fall 
iM^k from one who lives for self; and the educated, supercilious, 
sceptical class, instead of being influenced by him, pride themselves 
on penetrating the clap-trap of religious excitement, and find in the 
whole a&ir a fresh theme for disdainful criticism and epigrammatic 
articles on popular preaching. 

Another cause of the inadequate influence of the clerical office is 
the lack of solid ability and learning in many of its representatives. 
Ability and learning will not make a minister ; but no man should 
aspire to the office without, at least, a more than average share 
of ability and learning. At all times, and in a peculiar manner in 
our own, the clergyman's should be an intellectual profession. 
Almost as much from worldliness and indifierence the legitimate 
influence of the clerical order is apt to suffer from superficial 
coltore and narrowness of thought. The work of the ministry 
needs, even for the obscurest rural spheres, a wise, well-culturea, 
and sagacious mind, as well as a warm and devout heart, in him who 
would perform it well. It is quite true that rustics, farm servants, 
labourers, and the like classes, are not to be fed by learned disquisi- 
tions and philosophic arguments. A man who is too fine to preach 
plain wor<u to common men, who talks in a would-be refined and 
philosophic style to a village congregation, intersperses his meaning- 
less big talk with references to philosophers of whom his auditory 
know nothing, and, probably, himself as little, with scientific and 
philosophic terms, " objective," " subjective," and the like, which it 
would utterly puzzle himself to define, and with quotations from 
Tennyson, which he has not sense to understand nor taste to appre- 
date, — what practical results to man or mortal can be expected, to 
flow from teaching such as this P It is quite true, also, that a pious 
man of humble tuTent and little erudition may do much good where 
an abler and more accomplished man would do little or none. 
Nevertheless it must still be maintained that to give due weight 
to the ministry, even in the most unobtrusive sphere of pastoral 
duty, a thoroughly well-educated and clear-headed man is needed. 
But especially in large centres of population, the age we live in de- 
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mands an able and highly educated ministry. It is true that there 
is perhaps no profession in which it is possible for a man of slender 
parts and superficial culture to succeed so well. There are men 
who never could get on in any profession where real ability could 
be tested, who gain, after a sort, popularity and preferment in this. 
For here almost everything depends on popular preaching. It must 
needs be that in a large congregation the majority are not the most 
discerning, and as success depends not on the results of a long 
course of labour, where shallowness might by-and-bye begin to crop 
up, but in most cases on the capacity to get up one or two showy ser- 
mons, it will often happen that a man with a few superficial graces, 
whose whole stock-in-trade is composed of fluency, self-sufficiency, 
good looks, sound lungs, and a sort of vulgar histrionic power, will 
carry the day against solid learning and modest piety. Nay, it may 
even be maintained that such a man succeeds by reason of his want 
of depth, and that if he were only a little wiser he would succeed 
worse. Such teachers drive away thoughtful, inquiring, reading 
men from the sanctuary. The educated laity, no longer content to 
adopt their creed ready made, to let the old technicalities bury 
thought, the old assertions pass unexamined, the old conventional 
verbiage play pleasantly on the ear, now read and think for them- 
selves. They come to church with their minds sharp, educated, 
well-in formea, perhaps anxious and imresting, disturbed by the 
deeper problems of thought and life, longing for intelligent and 
'tamest teaching, eager to welcome the words of thoughtful wisdom 
-and piety from one whose special education and calling has given 
him a presumptive right to speak. Let such an one speak to them, 
not controversially, not in the tone of formal disquisition, but in a 
manly, earnest, thoughtful spirit— a mind which has itself grappled 
with those questions which all who think must face, which has not 
. quelled its own difficulties by the sop of conventional formulas, 
which has earned the right to guide others in those conflicts throue^h 
which it has fought its own way to rest. Let educated men as they 
listen to him perceive, not by pretentious philosophic terms or the 
jargon of criticism, but by a thousand insensible indications, that 
the speaker is abreast of the culture of the age, knowing something 
of what its deepest speculators have said, and its sweetest poets 
have sung ; let them feel that he is a good and pious man, sincerely 
attached to the church, but also that his piety has not soured or 
narrowed him, nor his ecclesiasticism made him intolerant ; — in 
one word, let men as they listen to him feel that he is one who 
excites their respect,— and it is incalculable the power over them for 
good which he will possess. He will wake within them, amidst all 
that is rough and commonplace and unideal in their daily life, the 
^lumbering consciousness of higher and better things. He will 
stir the fount of awe and reverence and aspiration within them. 
Their intellectual difficulties, if not removed, will no longer 
interfere with the deeper life of the spirit. Their whole sympa- 
thies will cling round the man who has thus touched them. Tney 
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will go forth animated by his counsels to play a braver and a 
better part in the world, to meet life's trials and sorrows with a 
calmer wisdom, and to face the mystery of death at least without 
dismay. But, alas ! instead of such a teacher, let the growing 
intelligence and thou^htfulness of the age repair to the sanctuary 
to find the place of instruction occupied by shallow dogmatism 
or blatant self-conceit. Let them be regaled with discourses, 
every sentence of which contains something to make an educated 
man wince. Let them hear the grandest verities strained through 
the sieve of a contracted mind, the conceptions of prophet, seer, 
or apostle dilated by tinsel rhetoric, and degraded by tawdry 
illustration. Let them be compelled to give ear while one whose 
youth should at least teach him modesty scatters profound diffi- 
culties to the winds by hollow denunciations and arguments ludi- 
crously unconclusive, and asserts as self-evident, propositions, each 
of which contains at least one portentous solecism, and all this with 
the traditional air of infallibility and the smirk of self-satisfaction 
on his lips. 

Can we wonder if after such an exhibition there are those who 
refuse to subject themselves to such risks again P It is grievously 
unjust in popular writers to represent such teaching as typical 
specimens of the modern pulpit. But it will be well if those wnose 
vocation it is to be the teachers of the church endeavour to preclude 
the possibility of such an imputation. I know, my brother, that in 
addressing you I speak to one to whom such reflections are well-nigh 
impertinent. I rejoice in the conviction that in your heart there is 
breathing the inspiration of high resolve, the unselfish determina- 
tion to consecrate time, thought, study, all your powers and attain- 
ments to the service of Christ and His church. Would that tbe 
same could be said of all ! What the future of our church is to be 
— nay, what is infinitely more important, what the future of Christ's 
church in the land is to be, who, in this strange time of seething 
thought and unsettled inquiry, can foretell P But be it what it may, 
one thing is obvious, if we are to make head against manifold op{>o- 
pition without, and much indifference and faint-heartedness within, 
it will not be merely by ritual improvements. That is well. Solemn 
beauty and tasteful services have their use. Still less will it be by 
ignoring the difficulties of the age, and determining to ring for ever 
on the old stock of phraseology the changes on the old forms of 
thought, as if no one had ever asked their meaning or questioned 
their authority. Obstinacy will only drive away the mquiring ; 
ritual beauty will be trying to arrest them by gossamer threads. 
But where tnese fail, two things — if God and truth be realities — 
wiU, nay, must succeed : — First, the life of God in our own souls, 
for life only can give or diffuse life, faith makes men believe ; and 
next to that the power of living thought, of rich and genial culture, 
of intellectual nobleness in the teachers of the church. 
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^oilxTtQ itprtoHrbr* 



EGBERT NAPIER, MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND 
SHIPBUILDER. 

Industeial achievements are the glories of onr age. The hefoes 
of progress now-a-days are those who add to the world's means of 
attaining comfort. The nobility of labour is recognized as worthy 
of homage, and he who multiplies for men the means of earning an 
honest livelihood is regarded as a national benefactor. In a btnd 
like ours, surrounded by the sea, in a country to whidi dipping is 
a necessity, in a nation whose commerce leads its fleets over every 
ocean ana up every navigable river, those who provide improve- 
ments in the construction, material, machinery, or motive power of 
our ocean-ploughing missionarfes of wealth, comfort, and merchan- 
dise, ships, cannot fail to be thought of as worthy of double honour. 
Such a one is ho of whom we are now to present a brief sketch. 
He is one of the modern heroes of our nation, — one of those whose 
toil has been upwards and whose efforts have been sviceessful, not 
for his own elevation only, but for the elevation of a large section 
of the labouring classes, and for the improvement of an important 
species of industry in a great city requiring employment for many 
hands, support for many families, outlet for many talents, and 
means of transit over sea for much eommerce. He is a true social 
benefactor who conducts a branch of trade affording a livelihood 
from the labour carried on in the premises to four thousand woric* 
men and those who are connected with them. He is a moral bene* 
factor who shows in his own person and progress the possibility of 
rising from the lowliest station to a position of usefulness, influence, 
and honour, hy the exercise of thrift, diligence, intelligence, and 
probity. He is- a naiionsd benefactor who orings an original and 
pliant geniiM to the perfecting of the means of commercial transit^ 
and of political communication. It is a matter of no small moment 
to prove that the avenues to affluence and influence are not thirled 
to and'inf»eparable from lordly birth or family distinction, but tiiat 
worth can win its way in the great passages of the world independ- 
ently of anything but strength of will and power of brain, nobility 
of purpose and unrelaxir^ perseverance ; and hence the utility of 
the records of the lives of those who have succeeded in " toiling 
upwards." 

We are very far indeed from being anxious to preach " the gospel 
of success," as if winning in the world sanctified all aims and 
efforts. No ; there is a higher gospel — the gospel of suffering,— 
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of whieli One Is the great Preacher, which we hold to be the good 
news of God to man. It teaches us that worldly success and 
earthly pro^^rity are not the grandest objects of the soul. We 
balieTa, too, thati there are grand moral lessons to be found in 
tracing the causes of ike "downs" as of the "ups" in life. The 
«hief difilouliy in maaaging to give efficacy to the teachings of un* 
raoeees is- to keep clear of censoriousness, and of ufting words of 
warning: without going the length of harshness ; in fact, to preaerve 
one's soul from the guilt of misjudgments. Professor Creasy has 
indeed ventured to lecture on " Unsuoeessful Great Men," and 
exeeuted his t^^k with much ability, but not with much acceptance. 
Ife it a ne^esffity of theeveiy-day philosophy on which we aei now- 
a*cbys, that palpability should be given to observations by instances 
capable of afieoting those whom we address, and man is much more 
prone to sensationalism than to rationalism in the ordering of his life. 
Weare we the inbaJntants of a sinless world, success would be 
^einvariable attendant of righteousness, and non-success would be 
ufiknown. But the Isfws of life act under a certain amount of dis- 
torfoancey and we have to guard carefully against accepting the 
c^ifioate of success as evidence of the righteousness of the means 
employed, though we need scarcely ever fear that righteousness 
will l&BiA to the highest success, — the working out of a noble life, a 
dutiful aad beautiful moral existence. Though, therefore, we 
lierald and vaunt those who h»ve been "toiling upward" by point- 
ing to their success, we do not at all affirm or imply that there have 
not been or are not holy. And good liveSj on which thf* sun of pros* 
perity has not shone. We know to the contrary. This, however, 
is no sufficing reason wherefore we should cease to trace the causes 
and results of success in human life, and strive to learn so to shape 
OttT' course as to bring our efforts within the circle of ihe working of 
the efficient oausaiion of Providence for the furthering of good in 
the nniverite. 

Eobert Napier, son of James Napier, Deacon of the Dumbarton 
InoorpoFation of Hammermen, and his wife Jean Ewing, of the 
Bwing» of Boseneath, was born 18th June, 1791, in the ancient 
foyal burgh of Dumbarton, the capital of the district of Lennox. 
Jamea Napier, thoagh only a blacksmith by trade, employed three 
orf&ttr journei^m^a and a like number of apprentices, was a notable 
person in the burgh, of which he was one of the countdllors in the 
di^s when Dumbartion, with a population of about 2,(J00, united 
with Glasgow, Benfrew, and Butherglen, in sending, a representa- 
tive to Pmiament, Madsometirneft succeeded in oarrydog its man in 
opposition to the adjoiniirg. bujghs, as the foregoing towns were 
named in the old writa req^uiring the return of a member. He was 
adonee elder in the ancient parish church, under ihe pat«torate of 
the Bev. James Oliphant. famousin his day as the author of some 
*' Catechisms " for the instruction of the young in relii^ious doc* 
trines. His ancestors had dwelt in Dumbarton for generations, 
■ttulhe was connected by kinship with many of> the* well-to-do in- 
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habitants of the peninsular town at the estuary of the Leren, the 
castle of which was once the guardian of the Firth of Clyde. 

His mother belonged to a family held in high honour in her 
native parish for probity and worth. She was anable, kindly, and 
much esteemed oy her neighbours, especially by those of the 
humbler walks in life. She was the mother of a race of useful 
sons, of whom, though Robert is the hero of our paper, much 
might be said as examples of energy, perseverance, and sturdy 
laboViousness. But from this we must abstain. 

As one of the burgh councillors, James Napier was a patron of 
the Grammar School, which was then taught in two divisions, — 
English and classical ; Writing and mathematical. Bobert was sent 
early to school, and was kept regularly and carefully at the 
classes, — studying not only English, but Latin and Greek; not 
only ciphering, but mathematics and mechanical drawing. Ihe 
masters of the school were men of taste, diligence, and ability, 
and Mr. Napier acknowledges the singular painstaking with which 
they pushed on himself and his brothers, — of whom one. Dr. Peter 
Napier, minister of College Church, Blackfriars, Glasgow, was 
noted for the accuracy and width of his classical attainments and 
general scholarship. To Mr. Trail, Eobert expressed himself as 
mdebted for the excitement in his mind of a love for mechanics. 

Though his father greatly desired he would devote himself to 
one of the learned professions, Robert so earnestly besought per- 
mission to become an artisan that his father reluctantly consented, 
and he was bound, at the age of fourteeuv apprentice to the trade 
of a blacksmith under his father, with all due solenmity, as became 
an apprenticeship begun under a deacon of his craft. In a place 
where tan-works, glass- works, shipbuilding, and gunnery were carried 
on as staples, there was a good opportunity for acquiring variety 
of culture in tool-making and general repairs. Eobert not only 
wrought his daily time in the shop at his trade, but made the 
more delicate parts of his business the amusement of his leisure 
hours, and spent these in tool-making, constructing steel imple- 
ments, ex])erimenting on gunlocks and other artistic developments 
of a blacksmith's skill. After the finishing of his apprenticeship he 
continued to work with his father, and during this period he was 
engaged on the smithwork connected with the extensive calico- 
printing works then getting into active working order in the neigh- 
bouring villages of Benton, Alexandria, and SonhiU, in the course 
of which he was brought into contact with some of the most expe- 
rienced millwrights — then the only practical engineers — in the 
country, and was brought into the midst of some of the finest and 
most ingeniously adapted working machinery making at that time. 

On coming of age he expressed a desire to see the kind of work 
executed elsewhere, and on getting his father's leave he set off 
for Edinburgh with £5 in his purse, and a testimonial of character 
from the minister of Dumbarton in his pocket. He was a fort- 
night in the Scottish capital before he got a job, and even then. 
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tiK>tig}i he was a handy workman, he had only half a guinea a 
week for wages. In this place he continued nine months, although 
living was so expensive that he was scarcely able to make both 
ends meet. After this he succeeded in gaining employment under 
the firm of Smith and Stevenson, engineers to the Northern Light- 
house Board of Commissioners for Scotland. The elder partner 
was the constructer of the lighthouse of the Little Cumbraes in the 
Frith of Clyde, and the younger was not only the projector but the 
executor of the Bell Eock Lighthouse on the Forfarshire coast, — 
a work of ^eat difficulty and danger, managed with consummate 
skill, by patience and thoughtfulness. In the works of this firm he 
learnt many useful processes and adaptations in the use of the 
metals. 

After a while he returned to work with his father, who was then 
much in need of his hand^ and thoughtful son. He also passed a 
winter in Glasgow, working by day at the forge and studying by 
night in the classes of the Andersonian Institution. An oppor- 
tunity having occurred of purchasing a small business in the 
Gallowgate of Glasgow, Bobert— under the advice of his uncle, 
John Napier, then working a foundry in the city — was induced to 
think of securing it. For this purpose his father advanced him 
£50, of which he paid £46 for the tools and goodwill of the lowly 
blacksmithery. Here, in 1815, he set to work with two apprentices 
as a general artificer in iron, and by diligent toil managed to draw 
around him a paying if not a lucrative business. 

Watt had before this stirred the attention of the world to the 
powers of steam, and made it a prince among the forces of machinery. 
The adaptation of steam to the propulsion of vessels in water had 
long occupied the minds of inventive men. Without debating the 
claims of Blasco de Garay, who is said to have exhibited in 1543, at 
the port of Barcelona, a ship propelled by steam, or noticing the Mar- 
quis of Worcester's entry in 1655, in his " Century of Inventions," 
and Papin's projection for the same purposes, we may regard this idea 
as requiring a full century to work it into practicality. In 1736 
we have Jonathan Hull's atmospheric steam-engine tug patented. 
Then in 1759 we have the plan of the Swiss clergyman Genevois 
to adapt Newcomen's engine to the moving of spring propellers, 
opening and shutting as required, in imitation of the foot of aquatic 
birds. The Seine became the scene of other experiments, in 1744, 
by the Comte d'Auxiron, and in 1745 by M. Perier; the Marquis 
de Jouffroy, in 1781 renewed experiments on the Saone. At the 
same time Fitch and Bumsey were trying the same design in Ame- 
rica. The former had succeeded in 1783 in moving a boat on the 
Delaware, and in 1785 presented a model to Congress ; and the 
latter had shown George Washington, in 1784, a model of a boat in 
motion, and in 1787 succeeded in making a few short journeys on 
the Potomac. After both Fitch and Bumsey had, with the aid of 
a company in favour of each projector, addressed Boulton and 
Watt on the subject without convincing them of the feasibility of 
their plans, a trial was made, in 1793, on the Thames, of a boat on 
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BuiDsey's model. The jdan was improred and patented by Wfflu 
Linaker in 1808. Contemporaneonsljr with these attempts the 
experiments of Miller, Taylor, and Symington, prored, though they^ 
did not immediately produce, the praeticality of navigation b^ 
steam. Br. Cartwright contriyed a steam«barge, and snowed his 
model to Eulton. Sjrmington in 1801, under the patrons^ of Lord 
Dundas, began a series of experiments well persevered in.; and in 
1803, Fulton, under the auspices of Chancellor Livingstone, made 
another attempt, slightly successful ; and after visiting Emgland and 
inspecting . Symington's boats, on the Forth and Gtyde Canal, 
returned to America, and, with an engine supplied by Boulton and 
Watt, set a steamboat on the Hudson, 1807. Fulton died in 1815. 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, had also, in 1807, constructed a steam- 
vessel, but as Fnlton had a monopoly in the state of New York, he 
was obliged to take his ship round by sea to Delaware, and was 
consequently the first (known) navigator of the oeean by steams 

The practical application of steam to navigation is, however, now^ 
universally admitted to be due to Henry Bell, of Helensburgh 
(born at Torphichen, Linlithgowshire, 1767), who in 1812 establiahed 
on the Clyde the Comet (so called b^sause it was built in 18111^ 
a comet year). After this, the profitable navigation of British rivers 
by steam was no longer doubtful, and great endeavoars were made 
to perfect marine engines. Companies arose everywhere, and 
thinking men began to employ themselves in developing the 
resources of steam as a motive power applicable to railing vessels* 

About 1818, David Napier, cousin of Bobert Napier, and a man 
who is regarded by competent authorities as having done, in^ the 
first twenty years after its introduction, more for the improvement 
of steam navi^ion than any other man, was largely engaged in 
promoting the introduction or steam navigation upon the open sea^ 
and had just established the Mob Bo^ to ply between Greeaodk 
and Belfast. This seems to have induced Bobert Napier to tarn 
his active mind to steamboat engines. In 1823 he completed his 
first marine steam-engine, which continues to work effectively stilL 
But in 1837, when a steamboat company offered prizes for the 
swiftest river boats driven by steam — ^for the decision of whieh a 
steamboat raee was got up — both prizes were awarded to vess^ 
having engines on board built by Hobert Napier. In 1830 the 
Glasgow Steam-packet Company entrusted him with the constrao* 
tion of a line of steamers to ply between Glasgov?* and Liverpool, — 
a labour in which he was completely successful. In 1836 the Sast 
India Company commissioned him to prepare for them a s6ft->- 
going vessel of peculiar powers to ply between Bombay and Sues 
A>r the facility of correspondeuee, &e>., betvt^een their great empire 
and their premises in Leadenhall Street. The Dundee and Londsn 
Shipping CooQpany placed upon the Thames^ a fleet of first^olaas 
vessels from Eobert Napier s wc^rks, the sueoess of whic^ was 
highly satisfactory. This was called the Bereitiwr and was esteemed 
a swift and sure sailer; Thet British Queen was^ia 1839, supplied 
with its maehinety at his Govan shipbuilding workr ; and he made 
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for Mr. AsBheton Smith, upon the hollow wave-line principle, the 
fbst-saiiing steamship Fire Sing, The company formed hj l^e 
recently deceased Mr. (afterwards Sir) Samuel Canard, Messrs. 
Bums, of €rlaflgow, and Messrs. Marson, of Liverpool, in 1839, to 
carry the American mails safely, quickly, and regularly by steam- 
^ps instead of the dilatory old ten- gun brig packets, was provided, 
in 1840, with its first four steamers by Robert Napier, and scores 
of Atlantic steam-vessels cross the sea with machinery expressly 
planned for deep sea work by Napier^ of Shandon. The speed, 
safety, and recurring regularity of these vessels are well known 
in both hemispheres, and have been acknowledged, in 1859, by the 
raising of the late Sir Samuel Cunard to a baronetcy. The Dvtke of 
Wellington screw steam, bearing 131 guns, war-ship, the largest which 
at that time had ever been put to sea, was, among other vessels 
which Government set afloat in which steam was substituted for 
sailing ships, fitted up with its machinery by Napier. That the 
work had been accomplished satisfactorily may be assumed ; for in 
1869 the BUu'h Prince was given to Napier to build. This iron- 
sided or armour-plated ship, intended to be impervious to common 
shot, was, with the Warrior, the commencement of that fleet of 
iron-cased war-ships which Grovernment is intent on placing on 
every sea. It is of 6,109 tons burthen. Next year the iron-cased 
frigate JSeetor was constructed in the same yards. It was of 800- 
horse power, and bore to be of 4,062 tons. In 1861 Napier built 
1^ fast-sailing steamship Seoiia, of 1,200-horse power and of 
4,050 tons, for the. Cunard Company, as a relay for the Persia, of 
3,600 tons and 1,100-horse power, built by him in 1856 for the 
same firm. To him, in 1860, the Grovernment entrusted the con- 
straotion of an immense steam-ram, a work in which he succeeded 
to admiration. On 26th June, 1865, there was launched fh>m the 
hnilding-yard of Messrs. Napier cmd Son the last of a series of 
three iron-clad steam-ram ships, which were manu fractured for the 
Turkish Government. A large concourse of spectators were assem- 
bled, and among those present w«re the following Turkish gentle- 
men: — Captain Arif Bey, Hassun Effendi, Colonel Essad Bey, 
Colonel Eflaton Bey, Hesenein Efiendi, the Ottoman Consul, &o. 
The vessel, which, like its two other companion ship^, has been con- 
structed with great skill and care, is 300 feet over all, 56 feet broad, 
depth moulded, 37 feet; tonnage, o.m., about 4,200-load, draught 
about 25 feet. She is to be propelled by horizontkl direct acting 
ermines of 900-hor8e power nominal, which will be supplied with 
steam from six boilers, arranged three on each side of the ship, and 
occupying a space 58 feet long by about 32 broad. The M*mament 
of the vessel will consist of sixteen 150-pounders on the mtiin deck, 
<Hie 150-pounder and one 300-pounder on the upper deck. Of his 
recent contracts the particulars are to be found in the newspapers 
ffoffl tin>e to time as the several launches occur, and we do not 
flare to enter into the disputed matters arising from the reputed 
ivoduetion of vessels intended for the use of t^e Confederate 
states, which brought up questions of international law and the 
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relation whicli tliese laws bear to the trade and commerce of our 
day. We have done enough in the foregoing sketch to show in 
Robert Napier — the employer of nearly 4,000 hands, in the mastery 
of the most extensive shipbuilding concerns on the Clyde, the 
birthplace of practical steam navigation, and in the power of dis- 
tributing in wages upw^ards of £12,000 a year — a very dear in- 
stance of toiling upward. 

He who began life as a mere apprentice to handiwork, and 
passed on through low-paid journeyman labour, till an opport^unity 
offered of his becoming a small master in a mean blacks mithery, 
has within the course of half a century won himself one of the 
highest places in shipbuilding on the banks of a river on which 
the construction of marine engines and of steam-vessels, as it was 
an early, is yet a pre-e.minent branch of trade. He has placed the 
fastest sailing river vessels upon the Clyde, e. ff., the Neptune, and 
on the Thames, e,g,, the Queen of the Orwell; and on the sea he 
has floated the largest, safest, and fastest effective steam-vessels 
which run to and fro — that knowledge may be increased or war 
shortened, and to him some of the noblest smps in the British navy 
owe their colossal might ; while the two apprentices employed by 
him in 1815 have increased in 1865 to nearly, as we have said, 4,000 
men. 

Eobert Napier is a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and several other 
scientific bodies. At the International Exhibition of Paris (1855) 
he had a gold medal awarded him, and Napoleon III. decorated 
him with the Legion of Honour for his Atlantic steamships ; 
while in our own Exhibition (1862) he was chosen chairman of the 
jury on naval architecture. He is proprietor of the beautiful estate 
and Tudoresque mansion of Western Shandon, in his native county, 
on the Gareloch, — a branch of the Clyde, about three miles north- 
west of Row (of controversy fame), where are the grave and monu- 
ment of Henry Bell, and five miles from Helensburgh, one of 
the Clyde watering-places. Here he has gathered together an 
extensive gallery of splendid w^orks of art, of which he is an 
enthusiastic and a well-informed collector. 

Mr. Napier attributes his success to no special merit of his own 
as an inventor or original thinker, as the Brunels, Scott Russell, 
the Stephensons, Maudslay, &c., might do, but to patient labour, 
anxious foresight, sterling honesty in the fulfilment of contracts, ex- 
cellence of workmanship, secured by his known determination never 
to pass a badly done piece of work out of bis yards. The freedom 
from failure in his plans, and the safety of his works when in the 
river or on the sea, are due to caution, vigorous oversight, and 
business probity. Though he has attained his 74th year, and 
friends and brothers are falling around him, he survives, full of 
years and honours, strong in mind, manly in heart, carefully 
sedulous in working out his contracts, an esteemed and honoured 
citizen of Glasgow, one of the princes of manufacture, whose 
" toiling upward" has been crowned with a deserved success. 
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English Writers. — T/ie Writers before Chaucer ; with an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of the Four Periods of English Literature. By 
Henby Mobley. London : Chapman and Hall. 

Heney Moeley is a man of extra mark. He was born in 1822, 
passed his boyhood in K-henish Prussia, being educated at Neuwied, 
near Coblentz. He was one of the early students of King's Col- 
lege, London, where he graduated as M.D. Shortly «frer this he 
began the practice of medicine as a profession at Madeley, on the 
banks of the Severn, in Shropshire. While here he composed a 
volume of tales, poems, and translations, which were published 
under the title of "The Dream of the Lily bell," in 1.845. They 
indicated German culture, and by their superiority, for juvenile 
productions, of style in prose and verse, attracted notice as eflPorts 
of promise. In 1847 he issued two " Tracts on Health " for cot- 
tage circulation, — 1. On health-preservation ; 2. On interrupted 
health, and sick-room duties, — in the belief that sanitary reformers 
might do a great deal of good if they were to imitate the Religious 
Tract Society by circulating extensively in such districts as the CoaU 
brookedale collieries, near which he was located, tracts on medical 
subjects, simple in style, low in price, and trustworthy in matter, 
explaining the principles of true hygiene. These were discreet, 
sound, and concise. In 1848 he issued a volume of poems entitled, 
" Sunrise in Italy :Eeveries," — asking the reader, in a preliminary 
sonnet, to judge — 

'' Whether they be wasteful weeds, 
Or spring of truth's imperishable seeds." 

One of the j)oems included in this volume is beautiful and Shelley- 
like ; the chief verses, however, are eloquent rather than poetical, 
and are fuU of the spirit of the year 1848, when reform seemed to 
have attained the mastery of the earth. Of his book the author 
says, — 

" With spiritual Freedom, and the growth 

Of Human Intellect; with the sweet art 

Of Poetry, which arms within the heart 

An angel to wage war with worldly Sloth; 

With Human Love, its fine and grosser part; 

And constant Friendship, differing from each; 

With Charity, which, as the spreading beech 
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Yields shftdow to the ploughmen, who depart 

From narrow cots to toil beneath the skj, 

When they for converse rest, so can sabdae 

The heat of those who labour for the Trne : 

With these hath been mj song. From flight so high 

Kow tremblingly the silent Mose descends, 

And flatters throngh the people, seeking friends." 

" How to make Home Unhealthy " is a satirical tract on sanita- 
tion, ijublished anoDvmously in 1850. It first appeared in the 
Examiner. In 1851 ne issued his educational satire, the ironical 
" Defence of Ignorance." He next appeared as a biographer in his 
able and interesting " Life of Palissy tne Potter " in 1852 ; in 1854 
his '^ Jerome Garden '* supplied an admirable sketch of the doings 
and thinkings of the cele];)rated heterodox mathematiciaD, naturalist, 
philosopher, and physician ; and in 1866 his " Cornelius Agrippa " 
placed before the public another member of that illustrious though 
curious society which lived and mo^Fed in the sixteenth century. 
He had been an extensive contributor to Household Words, and he 
issued, in 1857, a collection of essays, sketches, and verses, under 
the title of " Gossip," gathered from its pages. His elaborate and 
beautiful volume, full of curious reading, strange history, and 
quaint associations, entitled " Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair," ap- 
peared in 1869. He is, we believe, at present editor of the 
Examiner — a paper which, for nearly half a century, has held a 
high position as a literary and political organ. The present volume 
is, so far as we know, his most recent production. It is mainly the 
result, we have been told, of a condensation of lectures delivered 
in the evening classes taught by him at Sing's College, London— a 
labour of love on which he has been engaged for nearly eight years. 
** The students in these classes," he says, " are young men from 
the age of one-and-twenty upwards, some of them in middle, or 
even later life, who bring unflagging energy to studies of their own 
choice, paid for out of their own earnings. ' Having such an origin, 
this book is quite the kind of history of the labours of the mind of 
England to which we feel inclined to call the attention of our 
readers. There is a fine breadth and solidity about the thinking ; 
it is full of fresh emotion; its matter is collected from wide fields, 
but it has all been elaborated in the mind of the author, who has 
formed out of the materials ready for his service a new, excellent, 
and admirable book. If it is possible to complete within reasonable 
limits of bulk and time the survey of literature he has begun to 
furnish, he wiU have provided a most valuable addition to the 
student's book -shelf, and the libraries of institutions for self- 
culture. We think it would be a great boon were its author to 
reissue, in a cheaj) and easily accessible form, the 116 pages of 
Introduction, in which he attempts to convey SDme idea of the Life 
of English Literature. 

The following is his division of the epochs in ''Our English 
Speech :" — 
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^ Upon kutorical accideiits, affeetio)? to » most remarkable extent fashions of 
tpeecb, and not «pon changes of the fixed natural character, me most foond the 
diTition of a history of £aglish Uteimtnre into its four j^riodS) Tiz. :— 
' ** Tbat of the foraution of the famgtiage, ending vith Chanoer. 

*^ That of Italian infiaenee, felt even in Chaueet's day; hot moee fairly inanga- 
lated by the ' company of courtly makers/ who preceded the age of Blizabeth. 

** That of French inflooBoe, of which the begtnniag is marked strongly by a change 
in the style of Dryden, sabseqnent to the * Annus Mirabilis.' 

** And that of English popalar influence, which was established gradually, but 
which should be dated from Defoe. 

'* To the last nanwd there was added a slight admixture of German influence. 
The beat period of German literature cuate in aid of the tendency to revert to whikt 
is usually called Saxon £Dglisb, which had begun to live again when writers 
addressed more habitually the great body of the English people than the polite 
circle of fashionable patroos." 

Those who have read the biography of Chaucer in the British 
Controversialist, January and March, 1860, may wish to compare 
that with impressions gathered from another thinker, as in this 
quotation :' — 

'* Chaucer, bom seven years after the death of Dante, was twenty-four years 
younger than Petrarch : — 

' Fraunceis Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whose rhetorike sweete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie,'< — 
from whom he says that he took the ' Glerke*s Tale of Patient Grtzel;* and he was 
fifteen years younger than Boccaccio, from whose * Theseida ' he took the ' Knight's 
Tale of PaUmon and Arcite,' and with whoee * Decameron * his * Canterbury 
Tales ' have in common the tales of the Reve, the Franklin, and the Sbipman, all 
of nhich existed also among the store of French laya and /abUaux open alike to 
the Italian and the English poet. The complete inertness of the mere conceits of 
Bonnet or canzone on the English mind of Chaucer is worthy of noting. As trans- 
lator of the * Romaunt of the Rose ' he recognized and shared the taste for mystical 
allegory. But his mind, like tbat of his countrymen, fastened on a poetry instinct 
with life and dramatic acti(m. His wholesome sense of the ridiculous caused him 
to round with a shrewd EngHsh humour all the sentimental corners even of the tale 
of * Griselda,' thereby hutnaniztng it into a more sterling poetry, and doubling the 
force of its pathos. The influence of the French rhymers and stoiy-tellers, and of 
the new classical force given in Italy by the great founders of modem literature, 
Dante, Petrarch, and £^ccaccio, to the vulgar tongue of the land in which, of all 
others, the Latin had a right to be retained as its own classical language, we may 
trace everywhere in Chaucer; but all is digested, and serves only to feed the 
vigour of a most genuinely English mind. The religions heart of this country 
also, and its resentment of oonmption and injustice, both in Church and State, 
represented in great part by Wiclif, spoke through our great poets, and was as 
real in Chaucer's fiercely contemptuous jests upon the greed and the false pre- 
tension of the monks, as in the religious allegory by which the author of ' The 
Vision of Piers Plowman ' looked through the griefs of a bewildered and misguided 
people to the divine simplicities of Christian truth." 

This excerpt on romantic poets will be useful in keeping our dates 
And ideas olear : — 
" In Elizabeth's time we find Spenser still, in a few translations and in his son- 
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nets, following the lead of Petrarch: but in bis * Faery Qaeene ' he passed ont of 
the school in which Ariosto was his best beloved master. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
bad died within a year nf one another; and exactly a bondred years after the 
death of Petrarch came, in 1474, the birth of Ariosto. Ariosto died at the age of 
fifty-eight. Twelve years after the death of Ariosto, Tasso was bom. But Tasso and 
Spenser were contemporaries, the Italian by nine years the elder roan. The dates of 
their death lie close together, Tasso dying in 1595, Spenser in 1599. When, there- 
fore, Spenser introdaced into the closing canto of his second book a paraphrase and 
translation from Tasso's episode of the Garden of Armida, he expressed the exqui- 
site enjoyment of a great poem then new to the world; but his more frequent 
reproduction of matter from what he calls * that famous Tuscan pen ' of Ariosto 
shows rather the lifelong influence of an established classic that had been singu- 
larly in harmony with the whole spirit of its time. Thus the description of the 
discovery of Duessa as a ' loathly wrinkled ha^ ' is in part taken literally from 
Ariosto's account of Alcina. The tale of the false Philemon, in the same book, 
corresponding to Ariosto's tale of Genevra ; and in Spenser's third book the tale 
of the Squire of Dames, which is the Host's tale from the twenty-eighth canto of 
* Orlando,' are also well-known examples of thisdirect testimony to Italian influeDce." 

This may be taken as a good compendious summary of the chief 
Elizabethans : — 

'* While Euphues was thus in fashion, Shakspere being yet young as a play- 
writer, and, at the date of the critical preface to ' Menapbon,' Bacon was a young 
barrister, part deviser of the dumb shows at Gray's Inn, and within two years of 
his appointment as Queen's Counsel; Sir Philip Sidney had been dead two years, 
and Ascham twenty years; Sackville, Lord Bnckhurst, whose pen contributed to 
the first English tragedy, still had some twenty years of life before him. Of Mar- 
lowe's brief career only five years were yet to come; of Greene's. but four, during 
which his overcharged confession and self-accusation of an ill-spent life would give 
some strain of a wild sobbing earnestness to his last novels. . Ben JonSon was then 
but fourteen years old; Fletcher but nine; Beaumont, Massinger, and Webster 
three or four; Donne was a youth of sixteen; and twenty years were yet to pas« 
before the birth of Milton, who was himself ten years older than Cowley, and 
twenty-four years older than Dryden, who was a man of forty years old at the 
birth of Addison. Throughout the whole period thus indicated the taste for con- 
ceited writing, introduced from Italy in or before the first years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, prevailed. It was modified by the character of the sovereign, and influ- 
enced in some respects by the tone of public feeling in each generation; but the 
desire for constant imagery, for cunning sentences, and ingenious allusions, that, by 
display of a writer's reading, should make out his title to be read, abided by the 
courtiers and scholars, who were not only the chief critics, but who formed a large 
proportion also of the readers of a book. The dust of Latin in the sermons of 
Bishop Andrewes; the quaint wit of Fuller, which obtained for him two audiences, 
one within doors and the other out of window, in his little chapel in Savoy; the 
sententious writing in the ' Enchiridion ' of Qaarles, manifest clearly enough their 
relationship to Euphuism. Old Izaak Walton — whose life ran through a part of 
Elizabeth's reign, and extended through the whole subsequent period even until 
Addison was a boy of eleven — becoming weary of the strain of wit, looked back 
from the dajs of Charles I. to ' " Come live with me and be my love," that smooth 
song made by Kit Marlowe now at least fifty years ago. The milkmaid's mother 
sung an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Baleigh in his younger days. 
They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good; I think,' he says, *much better 
than t^e strong lines that are in fashion in this critical age.' " 
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On Dr. SamuelJohnson and the IFVench Academy the following 
extract makes some good remarks : — 

. " The H6tel Bambouillet was io the height of its credit when, in 1685, Richelieu 
proposed to a weekly assembly of male aathors, which m«t for mataal aid and 
discussion at the house of Oonart, one of their number, corporate life under the 
protection of Louis XIV. The offer was accepted, and the French Academy was 
thus founded, with especial charge over the French language, which the acade> 
micians were to purify and fix, by the publication of. a dictionary and grammar. 
It has been said of Dr. Johnson's English Dictionary that he alone compiled it, 
while the dictionary of the French Academy was the work of forty men^ each 
subject to much feminine dictation. But between the two works the essential 
difference b not to be forgotten. The forty men in Paris had power of life and 
death orer the words of the French language committed to their hands. The 
word they admitted into their dictionary was hereafter to be admissible in good 
French literature, and the whole host of words that were rejected were, by virtue 
of their rejection, to become unlawful in polite society. It was to be a settlement 
of language by a coup d'etat. But there has been neither need nor taste in Eng- 
land for that method of procedure. Dr. Johnson might insert or omit what he 
pleased without crushing a syllable of spoken English. French refinements tended 
to a tight-lacing of the language in a dictionary carefully devised as stays, which 
to this day are supposed to give it a fine figure and material support. Broad- 
chested English has allowed its lungs free play, and will be strapped np in the 
leather covering of no roan's dictionary." 

Those who have lately been enjoying the account of Johnson's 
life in the British Controversialist, will thank ns, we think, for 
clipping out this rare little morsel on that great man : — 

" The lesser critics in polite society, who applied not their own minds, nor the 
minds of better thinkers, but the mere words ot those better thinkers twisted and 
crashed into a critical jargon, to the estimate of works of intellect, still held in 
a degenerate way to the classicism of Paris. They decreed natural pictures of 
life and plain English ' low.* Fielding was in their eyes * low ;' and several 
times in * Tom Jones ' the great novelist takes in mockery this word out of their 
mouths. Goldsmith, too, bom twenty-one years later than Fielding, we find harp- 
ing on the word in playful, kindly scorn. But when we look back to Goldsmith, 
at his side we see the figure of that elder friend, but two years younger than 
Fielding — the strong, tender-hearted Samuel Johnson. How sound a mind he 
kept within a body by whose physical infirmities he should have been made 
insane! Johnson was ten years old in the year of Addison's death, and twenty 
years old in the year of the death of Steel. Of English writers none foujtht more 
sturdily and honestly than he in the war of intellectual independence. He began 
literary life in London, as what printer Bowyer called * an author of the lower 
class — one of those who are paid by the sheet,'— subsisted on fourpence-halfpenny 
a day, ate only what he earned. Conquering the resistance of the adverse world 
and of his own adverse bodily state, he fought the hard uphill fight for himself, 
for others with him, and for all the writers who came after him, and made himself 
nntil his death, in 1784, the worthy central figure in the literature of his country. 
His intellect alone would not have given him, ungainly man as he was, this rank 
in a day when the profession of letters was so little honoured that some such 
apology as the * accidental elopement of a composition ' was thought necessary to 
excuse a gentleman for coming into print. In Johnson's days we find even the poet 
Gray, after his * Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' much handled about over polite 

1865. L 
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^tea- tables, bad fallen iato 'tb^ baadi of «n aditor wboTOwed b« monU print it, 
vritiDg of tbat piece of true literatore to bis friend Walpole, ' I have bat one bad 
way left to escape tbe honour they wonld ioflict npon me, and therefore am obliged 
to de&ire yon wonld make Dodal^ print it immediately (which may be done in less 
than a week's time) from yonr copy, bat without my name.' Preeemly sogfi^esting 
alto, * If he wonld add a line or two to aay it eame into bis hands bj aoeident, I 
riionld like it better.* Walpole wrote «n adrertisement to the effect that aooident 
only broaght the poem before the pnbKc, akhoogh an apology was onneces- 
sary to any bnt the author. On which Gray wrote, 'I thank yon for yoor 
adfertisemeat, which saves my honour .' It was in the honour of Samoel Johnson 
to be abeolntely free from this false pride. His wit was rooted in the highest 
sense of doty, and complete siooerity of thoeght and word. There was « 
trne English soul in Johnson's intellect Milton himself did not more formally 
dedicate his powers to the service of his great taskmaster than Johns<»i, 
who prayed for a blessing on his work when he sat down to it, habitually 
bat never formally, -mb many will pray for a blessing on their roast meat who 
would think it wrong becanse nnnsnal to ask a grace npon their words. It 
is not the form that is here dwelt upon. Men may pray without ceasing who never 
kneel, and never write or whisper formal words of prayer. Jobnson prayed witii 
his heart, and with the fiuthful pen through which he spoke his heart, and was in 
tA\ as simply true as when hepitifnlly carried home on his bsck tbe unhappy pros- 
titate whom he found lying exhausted m the streets. Johnson's strength with bis 
«eantrymen lay in that inner worth to which Smollett's frank eyes at nnce pene- 
trated. * This,' he says, ' was a very grave persoMge, whom at some diati^oe £ 
took for one of the most reserved, and -even disagreeable %nres I had seen ; but 
as he approached his appearance improved, and when I could distinguish him 
thoroughly I perceived that, in spite of the severity of his brow, be had one of the 
most good-natured countenances that could be imagined." 

We dare scarcely venture to quote tother bow. We may 
peHiaps return soon to a consideration of the contents of this 
Tolume, of which there are as many pages yet to notice as (to use 
Macaulav's expression) the number of the beast, viz., 666, treating 
of pre-Chaucerian life and literature in a scholarly and yet an 
attractive way. We entirely coincide with the remarks and aim 
of Henry Morley in closing his preface : — " The well-being of 
our wit depends greatly upon our close familiarity with all that 
is best in English thought. And if we could -so read over again 
Uie story of the English mind as to recall some at least of the living 
influences which made our foremost writers what Ihey were ; if we 
could so think over it all, that we might attach to any name or period 
-at least enough of human interest to save an immortal utterance of 
living thought from being as a mere dead book to us — for we are 
not reading a book xmtil we feel in it a man living and speaking, — 
something would be gained. There would be something gained 
even b^ small success in such an effort; and knowing that, I pass 
now with good courage to an effort to recall in these volumes some 
traces of the life of English literature." 

Henry Morley has not attained slight, but great success in this 
work. We hope that he may be able to finish the grand critical 
and historical edifice he has commenced ; he has youth and energy 
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<m kis side, a noble topic to treat worthily, and, multitudinons as 
are the works on this subiecfc, ample scope yet for the entire series 
of three volnme», in which he purposes to store up the results of his 
readings and thinkings about literature, literary men, and their 
ooks and lires. Au revoir. 

Self-made Men, By William Andebson. Second Edition. 
London : John Snow. 

This is a book we should like to see in the library of erery 
working man's dub, mechanicB' institute, &c., and on the shelves, 
for frequent perusal, of many a tradesman, clerk, and artisan's 
cottage. It is a book of worth in these days ; for it is a record of 
successful effort to work out great purposes with human life in 
humble circumstances. Perhaps, of many of those mentioned in 
this book, " Self-made Men" is not the best designation. We like 
the phrase the wonderful shepherd-]ad, painter, astronomer, 
mechanician of Keith, James Ferguson, uses for those to whom 
heaven has given large endowments of intellectual power, "God 
Almighty's scholars." What a book might be made of men worthy 
of such a name ! The contents of this book are, Chap. I. Intro- 
ductory and explanatory, on the importance and na^e of self- 
education. Chap. II. Characteristics of self-made meo, viz., deep 
sense of the worth of manhood, high hopes, a knowledge of the 
value of time, moae^, and industry ; perseverance, decision, strong 
moral principle, weight, and thoroughness. Chap. III. Examples 
of self-made men, viz., John Bunyan, Edward Baines, Hugh Miller, 
and John Kitto — good examples all. Chap. IV. How men are 
made: they are neither made by circumstances, constitution, 
nor their coalescence, but by voluntary determination. Chap. V. 
Appeals founded on the preceding chapters, and an attempt to 
prove that difficulties can be overcome. 

It is difficult to know how to review a book of this sort. To 
sever the conmients from the context is to give the extract the 
appearance of a secular sermon ; to quote the context without the 
comments is to supply a text, but not to fill in the exposition 
founded on it ; to give both requires creat discretion, where choice 
is so wide, and is scarcely fairly done oy quoting one portion alone. 
Beset by these difficulties, it has suggested itseSf to us that a few 
strong statements contained in the book, referring chiefly to men 
who have risen in our own day, and who are ]^et alive to do good 
service to their generation, mi^ht not be amiss. Of course, in 
doing this, we leave the responsibility for the facts stated with 
their author, Wm. Anderson, a graduate, we believe, of Aberdeen 
University, and the writer of many books :— 

^ Alexander Bain was a veaver boy in Aberdeen. By bis own merit he raised 
himself to a commanding position in the scientific world. His two elaborate 
works, viz., 'The Senses and the Intellect,' published in 1855, and the 'Emotions 
and the Will,' published in 1859, have 'beien pronoonced on high anthority t? be 
' * among the moat important contribiitions which have been fomithed to mental 
icience daring the present generation.' He is now appointed to the new chair of 
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logic in the unirersity of hid native city** (p. 300). " The people's park, Halifax, 
is the mnnificent );ift of Frank Ciosslej, Esq., M.P., and cost £30,000 . . . 
and who is Frank Grossley? His father was a clerk in a carpet mannftctory ; hiM 
inoih<>r a Xiomestic servant : and he acquired his vast wealth, not by a single bound, 
bnt by patient toiP (p. 45). "Mr. Robert Grant, anthor of the * History of 
Physical Astronomy,* recently appointed to the chair left vacant by the late 
lamented Professor [J. P.] Nichol. was born to no inheritance, bnt by bis brains 
he made conquests for himself** (p. 151). "Some years ago, a young man 
employed in Blantyre print-works, in Scotland, dt'ttpite a*] his privations, 
determined to get a good education. He employed his leinrre hours in the culti- 
vation of his mind; worked hard at Blantyre factory in summer, and harder at 
Glasgow University in winter; rose step by step, until he became a minister of 
the gospel. He is now Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated Afiicau traveller, who«e 
recent visit to his native land was hailed with such enthusiasm" (p. 38). ** John 
Philip, who, twenty-six years ago, took French leave of Aberdeen, and worked his 
pasaage on board a coasting vessel from Scotland to London, for the purpose of 
gloating upon art, and with strange dreams of art-inspiration, returned to liis 
northern home, succeeded in painting a picture that attracted the notice of Lord 
Panmure, and whs Just year elevated to the honourable rank of R.A.** (p. 1 .52). 
*' Michael Faraday, LL.D., England's most eminent chemist, worked at the craft of 
a bookbinder until he was twenty-two years of age *' (p. 299). ** Not long ago, at 
Thurso, in the far north of Scotland, Sir R. Murchison discovered a person named 
Robert Dick, not only a capital baker, but a profound geologist and a first-ra'e 
boUni8t"(p. 11). 

These cullings from scattered pages will prove that " Self-made 
Men** possesses an interest of a high order — as a work embodying 
cumular proof that will, intelligence, morality, industry, and talent 
are elevating powers, and may be used for elevated and elevating 
purposes. Hence we commend the book. 

A Histoid of France for Children. By C. A. ]N^obton. 
London : Houlston and "Wright. 

The success of '* My Nephew's History of Eome," which we 
reviewed in October, 1864, nas induced the. authoress "to venture 
upon a similar history of France.** She has done both wisely and 
well. We subjected this book to two ordeals of criticism. We com- 
pared it with Fieury's " Histoire de France,*' and Miss Corner's 
work on the same subject. It is superior to both in simplicity, 
compactness, and the avoidance of phraseology suggestive of ideas 
not suitable for the young. The style by this loses some of its 
picturesqueness, but not its force. Having satisfied ourselves by 
tais comparison, we had the book placed in a circle of youngsters 
ranging from seven to twelve years of age. It was read with the 
avidity of delight, and we knew then that our own critical decision — 
of which the little readers knew nothing — had been subjected to 
experiment, and tried as by fire. We can hint at one objection 
only. If there had been three pages of an estimate of France in 
its relations to the other countries near it, perhaps — ^we only say 
perhaps — the opening pages might have had more attraction. But 
it is really a well got up and excellent historical tract for child- 
hood's earlier stages. 
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OUGHT THE FBANCHISE TO BE A BIGHT OB A PBIVILEGE? 



A Bight. 

With some exceptions, every man 
has a right to the franchise, be- 
canse he is, bj his profession or trade, 
addinfr to the wealth and assisting to 
develop the resources of the country; 
because he pays his fair share of the 
taxation, and is therefore entitled to have 
a voice in its duposal; because every 
one is ruled by the laws of the realm, 
and ought to have a share in their for- » 
mation. It is an axiom in Great Bri- 
tain that there is one law alike for the 
rich and the poor; this could not be the 
ease if the rich had the exclosive mak- 
ng of these laws, because they would 
make them to suit themselves, without 
consulting the interests of the people. 
Such men as paupers, imbeciles, luna- 
tics, criminals, cannot be expected to 
have a right to vote, because they are 
unable to do it properly, or because they 
have forfeited all ckim to the privilege. 
I am not exactly an advocate of uni- 
versal suffrage; but I do think that the 
£10 qoaliOcation is too high, and that 
there are many working men living in 
£6 and even £4 houses who are quite 
entitled to vote, and quite capable of 
domg 80 with judgment and propriety. 
— B. D., Jun. 

The franchise is the ** safety valve ** 
of British freedom and prosperity. The 
nation is formed ot an unlimited 
number of individuals; each person is 
a member of the body politic, and tbere- 
fcm entitled to be heard in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Every one 
generally (as a body corporate) tends 
to increase the nation's prosperity in 
maintaining social order, contributing 
to the revenue, defending the state 
when required, and in compelling redress 
when reparation is necessary. When a 



person thus serves bis country the fran- 
chise is a " right " which any one ought 
to enjoy who is endowed with the ordi- 
nary faculties of intelligence and wis- 
dom; and not a ^* privilege*' which a 
certain status is alone capable of con- 
ferring upon any particular man or class 
of men.— G. M., Sd. 

At a recent election^ meeting, when 
questions were being put to the candi- 
date for Parliamentary honours, one 
person in the assembly — I know not 
whether he was a reader of this Maga- 
zine — asked at the would-be represen- 
tative the very question which forms 
thi9 month's Topic, viz., "Do you 
consider the franchise to be a right or 
a pririiege ? " The candidate answered 
the querist in these terms : *^ I consider 
the franchise to be both a right and a 
privilege.*' This was — although it ap- 
p-jared satisfactory to the meeting, and 
rather a clever saying — ^a mere evasion 
of the principle involved, as we pre- 
sume, in your Topic, viz., '^ Ought the 
franchise 10 be a right or a privilege." 
A right is that to which one has claims 
arising from high moral considerations; 
a privilege is something granted as a 
favour. The question then is. Have 
the inhabitants of this cotmtry their 
representative government merely on 
sufferance, or have they it grounded on 
a just moral foundation ? This goes 
down to the root of the matter. If 
Parliament is a matter of grace, the 
franchise is an affair of privilege ; if 
Parliament is a matter of right, then 
the franchise is also a matter of right. 
Laws may regulate, but they cannot 
justly abrogate them. Bepresentation * 
is the right of every one who honestly 
performs the duties of his station iu 
the commonwealth ; and as duties and 
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rights are reciprocal, we bold that the 
franchise is a right, and act a privilege. 
— M. D. 

A Privilege. 

What is it to be included in the fran- 
chise? simplj, on the one hand, 70a bare 
a voice in selecting the coancil of the 
nation; and on the other, 70a are de- 
prived of that privikge. Then, iwib» 
government of the nation, why not let 
every m^a comprising that nation have 
a voice in its selection? Soeb argument 
seems certainly to point ont th6 fran- 
chise as a right and no privilege; bat 
woald it be w'rse, wonld it be sal<i and 
judicious, to pass such admeasure recoj^- 
nizinc^ nniversal suffrage? for by the 
great prepocderaBce of the lower and 
uneducateid claae in the country, they 
would swamp all other classes conr- 
Inned, and so the governing power of 
the country would be placed in the 
bandit of one section, instead of each 
having a power. But some may sav, If 
one class possess a powerful majority, 
have they not' a right to that power 
they may gain from tbeir numbers? 
But hHve tht>y als«>a right to drown all 
others? No, they have none; for under 
the present eztenbion of the franchise, 
everyone can be included who has stiffi- 
cient intflleet and energy to quality him 
tOJod^eupoD thot»e principles and events 
which Hlnne can gunie him in the uho 
of that privilege: The franchise is, I 
belitfve, h prtvitege to be obtained only 
by age, p' r^v^france, and wealth. — D. 

Mere existence confers no right, poli- 
tically coDMid4*ietK Pditiciil life is a 
comptet lor the* preservation of what 
has been gnined by its varicus mem- 
bers, it would bn folly to assert that 
were life entir led, tlie party put in pos- 
session of if' a cUim to tqnaUty with 
those who had worked tht'ir way into, 
or attaiiei iheir place and done ibt^ir 
dudes in that state or p'«itioo. Th» 
'^manageuiaot of the State cannot be 



entrusted to those who do not fully and 
fairly perform their duties to the State. 
These duties the State, and not the 
parties claiming membership, has a 
right to fix. They may confer it on 
whom they choose, and then it becomes 
a right ; but it is as a privilege that it; 
is- given, and the privilege continues 
only so long as the conditions on 
which it has been* granted remains. 
In all points, therefonre, it seems- that 
the franoyse ought to be regarded aa «' 
privilege, and not as a right. — G M- W. 
The difference between a right and » 
privi ege b not very dear; Every man 
is privileged to go to law with hm 
neighbour, bat only succeeds when he 
hae a right to maiotain. The law only 
recognizes the righ| to vote as belongs 
ing to those who htfpe been declared bf 
the Reform Bill worthy of choosing re- 
preseotathres. As it has been granted 
by Act of Parliament, we must suppose 
that it is only a privilege gnaranteed— 
and so made a right — to its present 
possessors. The <(uestion, then, cornea 
to be. Ought this state of tbing» to be?^ 
Should we be content to regard the 
franchise as a> privilege, or ought it t& 
be demanded asa right ? This wonld 
1 'ad na to uuifersal suffrage. That is^ 
it Will lead to the disenfranchiseraent 
of those wh4» at present possess the pri- 
vilege^ and take them out of the privi- 
leged class to put them back again 
among- those who have a right to 
vote. 1 da not think thit tbe franchise 
should be reckoned as a right. At n» 
tiooe have mankind, as the simple right 
ot manhood, been possessed ot tbe fran* 
chi^e. The franchise should be reserved 
for those who have sboir a by their life, 
codduet, or acquirements, that they 
have the honour of the State and the 
good of their fellows at heart. Thi» 
shou'd be followed by the conferring of 
the suffrage upon those wha rec«procafee 
the beiMrfiis they derived from eaiatence 
uud«r a settled Qovernraent. — Safk» 
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ArbrocUh Mutual ImprtmemefU So* 
deiff. — A twrit of. th« Mutual Jm- 
proTcmeDt Socktj iu connection with 
tli» EMt Free Church, Arbroath, ^as 
b«]d 29tb Janey William Salmond, Jun^ 
Etq^ in the ehair» After a few remarks 
from the chairmau, reottationa were 
given by MesHrs. Doff, Dane, Fairw«a- 
ther, Cbrietie^ and Durie, interspersed 
with soigs from Messrs. Neisb and 
Davie. £^8a7B were read on ** Julint 
Gasar," bj Mr. D. Maogregor; on the 
'Sabbath;' bj Mr. Slewarl; and o» the 
"Good Old Times/' by Mr. Neish. 
Th» members and friends present were 
higblj delighted. The treasurer e«r« 
ssstly called upon the young men pr»- 
sent at the social meetiog as friends to 
become member»of this aaBooiationv, the 
oaiy one of the kind in Arbroath. 
There are thirty-two members ob the 
roll Deb«Hes hare been zealously dis- 
coased oo Capital Punishment, Charles 
L's Ezeeutiuny the Tbeittre, &&; con- 
TertatioBs were held on Feeii^ Markets, 
the Sftbbath^ and Innovationtf. Several 
able easayists haye come forward : sub- 
jwtft — ** The Improvement of Time/* 
"The Social Evil," *' Infidelity," &c. 
The ensninic session begios on Wedoes- 
day, the 13th September, opening with 
SB essay from Mr* Neish. For the putt 
lesaien the office-bearers were the Kev. 
John Robertson, presid^'nt, tx officio; 
Wm. Salmond, Jno., Kbq-, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Geo. Margregor, seeretary; 
aad Mr. Stewart, treasurer. 

A Mamm eript Ma^otme and LUe^ 

ntrjfSocieitf'is abeut to be Cbtablisbed 

• under the following rules: — Tub Na« 

TIOBAL COBRBSPOMDJMO LjTlfiAailT 

8ociBTTb — Heaoiary president, Samuel 
Ikil, fis^ Seeceury, Mr. Frederick 
& Mills. Bnltt U That the. seoiety.is 
formed for the omtual improvement of 



its members in the art of literary com- 
position by their criticism of the papers 
and composition of. each other. 2* 
That each member shall, as frequently 
as conveniently may be, send to thie 
secretacy an original MS. for circulation 
in the society. 3. Upon the receipt of 
each MS the secretary sball niark ther»> 
upon the number of dsys allowed toeaeh 
member for perusal, and shall forward 
it to the. first member on the list by 
book post, and that upon the ezpiratioa 
of the time marked thereopm, such 
member shall forward it to the next 
upon the list ; the last member to return 
it to the.seoretary, who will return it to 
its author* 4 That every member 
shall forward bis criiiclHmsand opinions 
on each oentributiun with each parcel* 
5. That MS. may couHist of e««8i^, 
tales (complete or serial), sketchea of 
life or chacacter, and poems. 6. That 
the secretary shall issue half yearly a 
printed report of the prooeedmgsof the 
society^ 7. That "fc budget" for 
literary odds and endft shall be issued 
every thncmontbs. 8. That the ofikse 
of tecretary sball be artnually filled at 
the electi4)n of the members. 9. That 
no subbcription shall be required from 
the members, but that upi>n entering 
the society eich member shall pay to 
the secretary thesam uf 2s 6d. to cover 
the prelinnmiry expenses, and the print- 
ing of rulffS, reports, &e. 10. That 
any member, wishing to frame an altera- 
tion in these- ralesi shall send his pvo- 
posal to theseccetary, who will forwaad 
it te eat-h member, and receive their 
votes; the mxjirity- in every case t> 
aooept or rejfjct such pt oposal. 1 utend^ 
ing loembfrs should at once communi- 
cau with the seoietaryv Mr. Frederiok 
S. MilU, 159, Mew John Sirset, Weet» 
Birmingham* 
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Questions bequibino Akswees. 

541. I see in the newspapers every 
now and again quotations made from a 
paper called the Owl : is this a real 
periodical?— A Country Lad. 

542. Could you inform me what 
translations of Montaigne's ** Essays" 
exist; and what is their character? — 
D. G, H. 

543. What is the History of the 
Qqeen's Colleges in Ireland?— James 
Frew. 

544. A great many dictionaries are 
edited by Dr. William Smith: who is 
he?— Thos. L. McKay. 

545. Is not the publication of so 
many dictionaries a great impediment 
to the supply of a general want — a 
complete Encyclopaedia at a cheap price? 
Which works of either sort are best 
suited for a working man's club 
library?— Thos. L. McKay. 

546. Which is the best way to ac- 
custom one's self to persevering thought ? 
When I begin to think my mind wan- 
ders; when I read attentively I become 
drowsy: how can these faults be cured? 
— T. V. 

547. Can you recommend any book 
of prayers suitable for the use of a 
private Christian, who wishes to be able 
to offer up adoring praise from his own 
heart at his own hearth, and in an 
assembly of a few friends for Scripture 
reading?— An Anxious Inquirer. 

548. In putting into practice the 
advice of K. H. M., I feel very much the 
want of a good English Dictionary. I 
have a large one of Walker, and a small 
one of Webster; but they do not contain 
all the words I come across. Will any 
of your readers, therefore, recommend 
me one, containing all the words found 
in English classic authors, with their 
derivation, pronunciation, and extracts 
exhibitinjj their various significations? 



A review of Latham's " Johnson's Dic- 
tionary " (now publishing) in your Ma- 
gazine would be valuable. — E. H. R. 

549. I would be obliged to any of 
your readers for the meaning and deri- 
vation of the word ** esoteric "—as, " eso- 
teric theology.*' It occurs twice in 
Principal Tulloch's " Beginning Life," 
and I can find no such word in any 
dictionary I have searched. — Buddy. 

550. Will any reader kindly favour 
me with a short sketch of the He v. 
Frederick Dendison Maurice, stating the 
church party to which he belongs, his 
religious and theological views, and his 
position as a writer, with the charac- 
teristics and scope of his principal works, 
more especially of his " Moral and Me- 
taphysical Philosophy"?— G. H. 

551. Can you give any account of the 
life of David Gray (the Kirke White of 
Scotland he is called, I believe), and 
the merits of his poems ? — J. W. B. 

552. Do you know of a good but 
cheap work on Grecian manners in the 
time of Alexander the Great, and also 
Saxon manners in the time of Edwy and 
Elgiva (a.d. 955), and a good history 
of Essex, and a good article on tragedy? 
—J W. B. 

553. Who is the author of *• Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star"?— J. W. B. 

554. For a beginner in Greek, what 
author do you advise him to commence 
with ?— J. W. B. 

555. Can any of your readers inform 
me of the name and address of the pub- 
lisher of the best work on mathematics 
for a beginner ? also, if the method of 
Working out problems has altered during 
the present century? — An Old Sub- 
scribeb. 

556. Will any one of the numerous 
readers of the British Controversialist 
kmdly inform me whether Italian is 
more useful than Spanish, which is the 
easiest acquired, and the length of time 
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each would take to acquire a,t the rate 
of an hoar*ti unaided study dailj? — 
W. T. G. 

Answers to Questions. 

538. John R. Beard, D.D., is a Uni- 
tarian minister, late of Manchester, now 
residing at- AIciriDcham, Cheshire, to 
recruit his health, worn by a forty 
years' ministry in Manchester. He is 
widely respected by the denomination, 
of which he is one of the brightest orna- 
ments. And he holds no mean position 
in the learned world for his classical 
acquirements and Biblical researches. 
As to tl^e worics he has written, there is 
scarcely a subject on which he has not 
commented — always in a free, broad, 
and inquiring spirit. As a friend of 
self-education, he has written a *' Life 
of Touasaint rOurerture," ** Self-Cul- 
ture,*' 5s., and contributed to Cassell's 
** Popular Educator^^* Lessons in Greek, 
Latin, and English, to the *' Historical 
Educator," ** History of English Litera- 
ture,'' also, '' Latin Dictionary," '* Latin 
Made Easy," &c., &o. As a controver- 
sialist in defence of his religions views 
he has given ** Reasons why I am a 
Unitarian," '* Grounds and Objects of 
Religions Knowledge," **The Divinity 
and Atonement of Jesus Christ Scrip- 
torally Expounded," '* Trinitarian Texts 
and Arguments," &c., &c. As a Biblical 
student we may note the following: ** A 
Bevibed English Bible the Want of the 
Church, and the Demand of the Age," 
a '^ People's Dictionary of the Bible" 
(Svols., 128.), contributions to Dr. Kitto's 
** Cyclopasdift," &c., &c. He has trans- 
lated, under the title of the '* Handbook 
of Family Devotion," a companion vol- 
ume to the ^ Meditations on Death and 
Eternity ** of Miss Cobbe, being selec- 
tions from the works of Zschokke, &c. 
Other works known to me are *' Man's 
Origin and Destiny," ^* Illustrations of 
the Divine in Christianity," ** Sabbath 
Leisure," " The Confessional: a View of 
Bomanism in its Principles, Aims, and 
Actual Workings," *' Unitarianism in its 
Actual Condition." His latest work, 
JDSt fresh from the press, is "Christ the 



Interpreter of Scripture." Nearly half 
a score of other works might be added, 
and a legion of pamphlets, &c., called 
forth at di£ferent periods of his busy 
life; and his hand has contributed to aU 
the Unitarian magazines, and some other 
quarterlies, &c., &c.; but if ** Curiosa " 
reads the ones mentioned he will begin 
to have a glimmering notion of who Dr. 
Beard is, and what he has written. I 
may add that he u one of the editors of 
the Unitarian Herald, a contributor to 
the Theological RevieWy and one of the 
professors ot the Home Missionary Col- 
lege of Manchester. He has contributed 
also to the Westminster British and 
Foreign Reviews, the Journal of Sacred 
JLiterature, All this work crowded 
within the space of threescore years 
and ten, and a mind still active and 
vigorous! — R. 

Dr. Beard is an eminent Unitarian 
minister, author and editor of several 
works in philosophic theology. Some 
years ago he published a "People's 
Dictionary of the Bible," a comprehen- 
sive, learned, and useful work, carefully 
written, and full of valuable information. 
It received high encomiums from the 
English and American press. Dr. Beard 
has also published '* A Biblical Reading- 
Book," throwing much light on Scripture 
pronunciation, history, antiquities, and 
geography, and containing a well* written 
"LifeofChri8t;"**ScriptnreIllustrated," 
a small work on Palestine; *' Scripture 
Vindicated," being an investigation into 
some of our Lord's miracles in answer 
to rationalism ; and ** Illustrations of the 
Divine in Christiauity," a series of elo- 
quent sermons on the divine element in 
the character and teachings of Jesus. 
In reply to Strauss's '* Leben Jesu," Dr. 
Beard edited, and in part wrote, " Voices 
of the Church," a controversial \vork 
which I have not seen, but of which Dr. 
J. Pye Smith and Dr. Robert Vaughan 
speak highly. An edition of M. Saintes' 
*' Critical History of Rationalism in Ger- 
many," carefully edited by Dr. Beard, 
was issued by Simpkin and Marshall in 
1849, and, later still, '* An Introduction 
to the Books of the Old and New TesU- 
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nient,*' from the- Germmn of A. Sebn- 
maun. Totb«B»labtNir8iiNi»tbeadd«d 
the sierrieea reodered to GMieU's 
" Popular Bdocator." 0£ Mh Cass^'s 
coadjutors in the. cause of proridiug 
for the woridog daasea cheap and 
healthj IHeraiiure, Dr; Beard has been 
one of the foremoet and most valuable. 
He contributed to th»" Educator" the 
"Lessons in Latin,'* the *' Lessons in 
English Language and Literature,** and 
the " Lessons in Greek," all of which 
have beenrepnbliobed by Mesaf&Cassell 
and Co. He has aluo, in conjunction 
with his son, Charles Beard, B.A., com- 
piled a ** LadnDietisoarj *' for the use 
of studentSi of his grammaiu As at 
preach^ b» is said to be tbevghftfnl, 
fercible, and senwtimes eloqaeai. — 

540. "The Elpmente of Literary 
Criticism^ seem in a fair wajr of being 
most admirably set before the readers cJ 
this unique and excellent magasinev in 
the "Studies in Engiish Literature," 
which are placing before us Pope'sceUo 
brated poem on that subject, with a 
series of annotations which very greatly 
enhance the valua of the text, besides 
conveying & large amount of admirable 
expository iostruetioDs on alioost every 
point of literary critiotsm.* As the quo^ 
tations are aU carefully given, the works 
named may be- regarded as forming the 
basis of a catalogue of books on literaxT' 
criticism. H. C^ H< aj^ars to want 
something else and other; but it is.diiR- 
cnlt to tell what. Dare we venture to 
suggest to our instructor in so many 
matters^ Mr. Neil, the valoe which we 
should all attach to a series of papers^ 
from his peu on *' The PhiiosopUy of 
Literary Criticism,'* or bomesiuularsnb- 
ject? The scattered and fragmentary, 
desultory, and unt>ett)«d critieism of the^ 
present day is emnetttly unsatisfactory « 
We have departed fioin ibeuld liiod marks 
of styles &G., and rfquire new guidance. 
The old bookS). of course, are Irving s 



** Conipoekio»;*f Blatr'ft " LeetQr«4*' 
MacGiili'a '* LecfcarM on Rhetoric 4" 
Kames '* Elements of Criticism ;*fCftnp^ 
belfs ' Philosophy of Bhetoric;'*Gordon*s 
*' Quinctillianf Tyrwhitfs "Aristotle's 
Rhetoric and Poetry.;** and Gieeio*s 
tractates oh " Elo^eaes and Oratory.** 
Of modern works the best are unques^ 
tlonablyWhately*s"Rhttoric,'*andNeil*s 
''Rhetoric;*' both of which H. 0. H. 
should read.— J. T. Thobwtos. 

541. Tfae^ O10Z.— It is quite a real 
paper — a sert of pstttical-PtMcA, issued 
OU' Wednesdays during^ the sittings of 
Parliament. The follomng slip from 
the Mancht^er Courier's London letter 
in one of the weeks of June, which I 
put into my scrap-book, may tell " A 
Country Lad ** a little more: — ^Mr. Law- 
rence Oliphant has written to ihft Time$ 
to contradict the rumour thai he is 
editor of the Owl It was hardly n*- 
cessary for him to* do^ so, for any one 
who has listened to its hoetinga for the 
last few weeks must h8(feperceived thai 
the brilliant wit which ' guided it 
through it« first season no longer pre* 
sides over it. The truth is pceeisely 
what was stated in these letters some 
time ago. The revelations became 
somttttfltes indiscreet, and Mr. Olipbant^ 
wha was then editor, received a quiet 
hint from the Foretgn Office that he 
mukt either quit it, or give up the Owl 
It is neediees to* say. which course was 
adopted. The right to the title and 
certain other matters was sold to the 
present proprietors fov, it is said, j&500, 
and the present editor, Mr. Berth wtek, 
tbea eotervd on his labours* By the 
way, with reference to the title, it is 
paid that the name is owing to the im- 
geiuity of the H«>nw Mrs. Norton, wbe. 
t>uggei»te<i tbitthe editor should simply 
reYwrse the initials of his name, Law^ 
rence William Oliphant, whioh made 
O. W. L. Pleased with, the sugges*- 
tion, the editor adopted it, and behold 
the result on Wednesdays. T. U. 
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I 

OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUKE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Pope's "Essay on CRiTidSM." — Pabt II. 

[False critics jadge of the whole bj parts, and hence err; absurdity of exptet i ag 
perfeetioo*] 

Whoewer tkmks A.fauUleis piece to see, fiS 

Thinks what neVr was^ nor is, nor e*er shall be. 
In eTerj- work regard the writer's end, 55 

^Mce^none can comptue more than they intend { 
And if the meam» be just, the conebiet true, 
ApplamB, M spite ofttivUl faults, (13) is dme* 
A» men of breedimff, tametimee men of wU^ 

To avoid great errors, must the less, oommit ; 60 

Neglect the rule each verbcU critic lags t supply doum]. 
For not to know some> triftfs is a praise. 
M'jst critics yond of some subservieiU art, 
Still make a whole depend upon a part ; 

They talk oiprimcipke. but nations prittey 65 

And all to one lored/ollj^ sacrifie^* 
[Don QiHXote and the poet] 

Once on a time La Maneha's knif^ht, (14) they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the way, 

Mbahings of Words m Itaulcs, as SuoosaTiOKS Foa Pabaphrasino. 



Line 53; He who expects; perfect pro- 
duction. 

55. Consider; design. 

56. Seeing that; accompliek 

57. CaaseS' set in operation ; manage- 
aent. ^ 

58. Praise, notwithstanding; right. 

59. Good birth; occasionally ; genius.. 



60. Keep free from; be guilty of. 

61. Defy; pedantic; impoties. 

63. Deligbting in; inferior depart- 
ment of. 

65. Fundamental laws; peoaliarities 
lay stress on. 

66. Conceit resign. 



(13) In his « Tales of Parnassus" Trajano Bbccalini (1556—1618), th» Ven^ 
tian satirist, indicates his contempt for small critics by a table to the fallowing 
effect: — ** A famous critic having collected all the faults of an euiinent poet ioto 
one bon<{ttet, brought them as a present to Apol.'o, the supreme j idge in Par- 
nassus. He accepted the gift, and determined on besto^ving on the donor a suitable 
reward. The critic was in ecstasies. Apollo commanded a sack of newly tbresbed 
wheat to be put before the expectant, whom be ordered to pck out the chaff, and 
lay it on one side in a heap. The critic i^ave ail dilii^noe to bia task; and when 
il'was finished Apollo presented him with the chaff fur his reward*" 

(f^ ''To * Don Quixote,' Cerrantes (1519—1616) owes his immortality. Ntf 
Werk iRssy langnaj^e erer exhibited a more exquisite or a more sprightly^ satirei^ 
«-» happier Tein of iuTention, worked with more striking suecess. Bvery one haa 
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Discoursed in terms as JtM<, with Inoks as sage, ' 

As e'er conld Dennis, (15) of the Grecian stage; 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools 
Who dnrst depart from Aristotle's roles. 
Oar author, happy in v^ judge so nice^ 
Prodnced his play, and begged the knight's advice; 
Made him observe the snbject (16) and the plot, 
The manners, passions, (17) nnities (18) — what not? 



70 



69. Conversed; accnrate; wise. 
71. Asserting; complete maddle- 
brains. 



73. Bard, fortunate; critic; skilful. 



read 'Don Qaizote,' . . . every one is acqaainted with the knight of La 
Mancha, who, losing his reason over his books ot chivalry, imagines that he lives 
in the times of paladins and enchanters ; who, resolved to imitate Amadis and 
Orlando, whose histories he has read with snch delight, mounts his lean and 
ancient steed, braces on his rosty armour, and traverses woods and fields in search 
of adventures. Every common object is transformed by his poetical imagination. 
Giants, paladins, and enchanters meet him at every step; and all his misfortunes 
are not sufficient to undeceive him. But the Don, with his faithful Rosinante, and 
his squire Sancho Panza, have already taken their places in our imagination." — 
Sismondts *'' Literature of the South of Europe **(^Bohn''8 Library), voUii., p. 218. 

(15) John Dennis was the son of a saddler in London, where he was born 1657. 
Hd was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and travelled in France and Italy. 
Ue was a Whig in politics, a small poet, a political and critical pamphleteer and 
writer for the theatres. He criticized Addison's " Cato," in revenge for some sup- 
posed slights in the Spectator, as well as Pope's " Essay on Man," translation of 
Homer, &c. Southey has praised his critical powers. He was the author of 
*' Liberty Asserted," *' Appius and Virginia," and other plays. Pope and Swilt, in 
conjunction, wrote " The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, concerning the Strange 
and Deplorable Frenzy of Mr John Dennis, an officer in the Custom House." The 
former makes him one of the heroes of *' The Dunciad," and speaks of him as — 

" Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad." 
On the poem in which he is here mentioned, Dennis says, " His (Pope's) precepts 
are false or trivial, or both ; his thoughts are crude and abortive, bis expressions 
absurd, his numbers harsh and unmusical, his rhymes trivial and common; instead 
of majesty we have something very mean ; instead of gravity, something t^at is 
very boyish ; and instead of perspicuity and lu^id order we have too often obscurity 
and confusion." The critic found few to sympathize with him. Dennis died 1734. 

(16) '' The subjects of tragedy, il seems, should not be taken from events beyond 
the bounds of history, nor from events in history, either recent or generally known. 
In every fable there must be a mixture of histury and fiction. History is necessary 
to convey authority and credibility. Fiction is necessary to supply circumstances 
sufficient to form an interesting action." — Dr. William Barron's *^ Lectures on 
Belles- Lettres and Logic,'* LV , vol. ii., p. 310. 

(17) " Whoever does not afifect and move the same present passions in you that 
he represents in others, and at other times raise images about you, as a conjuror 
is said to do spirits — transports you to the places and persons he describes — cannot 
be judged to be a poet, though his measures are never so just, his feet never so 
smooth, or his sounds never so sweet." — Sir W. Temple's*^ Essays^'* " 1 F., Of Poetry!^ 

(18) " The privilege of adding fiction to real and known events enables the 
poet to attack with efficacy the heart of the spectator. He forms from both an 
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All which exact to rule were brought mbont, 

Were but m combttt in the HsIh left oat. 

** What, haw the combat oat ?" exclaims the knight 

" Tee, or we moet renounce the Stagyrite." 80 

" Not so, by heavens!** (he answere in a rage,) 

" Knighta, sqoiree, and steeds inast enter on the staee." 

'^ So vast a throng the stage can ne*er eontatn.** (19) 

" Then bnild a new, or act it on a plain.** 

Thus critics of lees judgment than caprice, 85 



77. According to dramatic usage. 

79. Omit; cries oat. 

80. Withhold obedience to Aristotle. 



81. Replies; passion. 

83. Great; multitmlt;; accommodate. 



action, interesting and probable; that is, an action all the incidents of which shall 
poiot to one great object or catastrophe, and which shall be performed, as nearly 
ts possible, in the place and daring the time of the representation. In these requi- 
site:) will be discovered the foundation of the three unities of— 1, action; 2, time: 
and 3, place. By unity of action is meant that all the incidents of the poem shall 
point to one great catastrophe. By the unities of time and place is understood 
that the actual performance of the action may pass nearly during tbe time and 
within the place of the representation. Without unity of action it is impossible 
to excite and agitate tbe passions ; and without the unities of time and place it is 
impossible to preserve probability, and to persnade the spectators that the action 
is not imaginary. But with all these unities properly observed, the illusion will 
be complete, and the passions will be as effectually roused by the feigned events as 
if they were real."— />r. William Barrens "Lectures" LV., vol. ii., p. 311. 
(19) " for a Muse of tire, that would ascend 

Tbe highest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

. . . . But pardon, gentles all, 

Tbe flat, unraibM spirits that have dared 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object; can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 

Within this wooden the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincouri ? 

pardon! since a crooked figure may 

Attest in little space a million. 

And let no ciphers to this great accompt 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within tbe girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies. 

Whose high uprearM and abutting fronts 

Tbe perilous narrow ocran parts asunder; 

Piece out uur imperfections with your thoughts; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance ; 

Think when we talk ot horses that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i* the rfceiving earth; 

For 'tis your thoughts that now mast deck our kings,'* &c. 
Skalespere's '* Henry V." Prologue, Act /. 
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CuriouSf not knowing^ not exacts but nice, 
Form short ideas, mnd offend in arts 
(As moat in manners) bj a lo7e to parts. (20) 
[A love of conceits and trickeries of thooght Abo misleads.] 
Some to conceits aSene their taste confine, 

And gliUering thooghts (21) Hruck out at vnrj line ; 90 

Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit, 
One glaring chsios and wifd heap of wit. 
Poets, like painters, thus unskilled to trace 
The naked natore and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, 95 

^nd hide with ornaments (22) their want of art. 

85. Intellect; love of conceits. | 90. Dazzling; effected in. 

86. Pecaliar; wise; precise; pedantic I 92. Offensivelj brilliant mixture; dia- 

87. Defective.notions; make mistakes. | orderly. 

(20) " It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws which bad 
critics have formed for the government of poets. First in celebrity and in ab- 
surdity stand the dramatic unities of place and time. No human being has ever 
been able to find anything that could, even by courtesy, be called an argument for 
these unities, except that they have been dedaced from the general practice of the 
Greeks. It requires no very profound examination to discover that the Greek 
dramas, often admirable as compositions, are, as exhibitions of human character 
and human life, far inferior to the English plays of the age of Elizabeth. . . . 
All the greatest masterpieces of the dramatic art have been composed in direct 
violation of the imities, and could never have been composed if the unities had nott 
been violated. It is clear, for example, that such a character as that of Hamlet 
could never have been developed within the limits to 'which Alfieri confined him- 
self.**— if aca«fay'# " Essays,'* Moore's ''Life of Byron!* 

(21) ** The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to show their learning 
was their whole endeavour. If poetry be an imitative art, these writers will, with- 
out great wrong, lose their right to the name of poets, for they did not imitate 
anything ; they neither copied nature from life, neiUier painted the forma of 
matter, nor represented the operations of intellect. Their thoughts are often new, 
but seldom natural ; they are not obvioas, but neither are they just ; and the 
reader wonders by what perversity of industry they were ever found. The most 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked together ; nature and art are ransacked for illustra- 
tions, comparisons, and allusions ; their learning instructs and their subtlety sur- 
prises, but the reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought. They 
were not successfol in representing or moving the affections. Wholly employed on 
something unexpected or surprising, they never inquired what on any occasion they 
should have said or done. Their attempts were always analytic; they broke erery 
image into fragments, and could no more represent by their slender conceits and 
laboured peculiarities the prospects of nature, or the scenes of life, than he who 
dissects a sunbeam with a prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer's 
noon.**— /v. Samuel Johnson's ''Lives of the Poets'*^" Cowley'* 

(22) " Figures of speech, which poets think so fine — 
Art's needless varnish to make nature shine — 
All are but paint upon a beauteous face. 
And in description only need a place. 
But to make rage declaim, and grief discourse, 
From lovers in despair fine things to force, 
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Trne wit is nature to advantage dressed, (23) 
What oft was thought but ne*er so well expressed ; 
Something whose trHh convinced at sight wefind^ 
That giyes ns back the image of onr mind. 100 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness tets off uprightly wit ; 
For works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perish through, excess o/* blood. (24) 
99. Accuracy unhesitatingly ; admit. I 103. Possess; is adyantageons. 
102. Demure; decks; lively. | 104. Die; too much. 

Must needs succeed, for who can choose but pity 

A dying hero, miserably witty ? 

But oh I the dialogue where jest and mock 

Is held up like a rest at shuttlecock ; 

Or else like hills eternally they shine. 

They sigh in simile, and die in rhyme! " 

Sheffield's ^' Essay on Poetry.'' 
(23) " Tis not a flash of fancy, which, sometimes 

Dazzling our minds, sets off the slightest rhymes ; 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done: 
True wit is everlasting like the sun. 
Which, though sometimes behind a cloud retired. 
Breaks out again, and is by all admired. 
Number, and rhyme, and thai harmonious sound, 
Which not the nicest ears with harshness wound, 
Are necessary, yet but vulgar arts ; 
And all in vain these superficial parts 
Contribute to the structure of the whole; — 
Without a genius, too, for that's thr soul : 
A spirit which inspires the work throughout. 
As that of nature moves the world about; 
A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit, 
Even something of divine, and more than wit; 
Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown, 
Describing all men, but described by none.^' 

John Sheffield, Duke of BucJnnghamshire, " Eesay on Poetry J* 

(24) " It is inattention to the universality of the principles of criiicwm that 
makes our judgment on literary matters uncertain and inconsistent. ... It 
is true that various languages, difiiorent religions, and distant ages have produced, 
and will perpetuate, numerous peculiarities in ancient and modern works of litera- 
ture; but however these causes may induce a diversity of colour and shape, we 
shall find that the substance of such works of the intellect is in all of them essen- 
tially the same. Excellence in all of them must depend, according to theur several 
natures, on the presence of imagination, fancy, good sense, and purity of language; 
aod all that is previously necessary for the critical examination of ancient and 
modem poetry, upon the same principle, is to set aside for the moment those 
qualities which are the accidents of particular places and times, and then a review 
of those qualities which remain, and are common to every place and to all time, 
will be as obvious in the case of a Greek and English, as in that of an English 
•nd a French author."— -F. Coleridg^s ^Introduction to the Greek Claenc Poets,'* 
p.l. 
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I^ihrarg ^oUb. 



AIus. SiGOURNEY (nee Lydia Hunt- 
lej). the celebrated American poetess, 
died at Hartford, Connecticut, U.S., 
June 10th, agerf nearly 74. 

An Italian poet, Regaldi, has proposed 
the erection of a monument at Athens to 
Homer. 

Kobert Dale Ovren is engaged on a 
biography of Lincoln; J. A. Arnold is 
preparing * Lincolns Administration," 
and a large amount of iittrary activity 
is employed on the War, iis hiHtory, 
episodes, objects, and upshot. 

The two papers on " Auguste Comte, 
his Life and WritingH," recently issued 
in the Westminster Review, from the 
pen of J. S. Mill, are to be republished 
separately soon. 

Prof. J. S. Blackie's ballad- translation 
of Homer is in the pre^ts. It will, in- 
cluding valnable prolegomena 4nd notes, 
occupy four Volumes. 

Gail Hamilton is Miss Abigail Dodge, 
of Hamilton, Ma&sachusetts, U.S. 

A " Bopp Fund " is to be established 
as a jubilee memorial of the foundation 
of ''Comparative Philology," on May 
16th, 1816, by that professors work. 

The " Pilgrim*8 Progress " has been 
issued from the China Mission press. 

Mill's "Political Economy" has been 
translated into German by HerrSoetbeer. 

A complete edition, in seven vols., of 
the works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
has been issued in America. 

Isaac Taylor, author of *' Fanaticism," 
" physical Theory of Another Life " 
"Wesley and Methodism," &c. (b. 1787), 
died 3rd July. 

The paper in Comhill on "Erasmus " 
is said to be by James Hannay, author 
of " Characters and Criticisms," &c. 

A translation of Strauss's new " Life 
of Jesus" is promised for October. 



Richard Morris is about to edit, from 
MSS., Chaucer's poems, for Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy. 

The Dowager Lady Combennere b 
engaged in preparing a memoir of Lord 
Combermere. 

The Vice- Chancellor of Oxford has 
announced the following prize subject 
to 1866; English Essays— 5tonAio^, 
*• The Reign of Richard IL;"— CAan- 
ce/for'*, "Autobiography;" Dr. EUer- 
ton's "The Duty of the Church on 
Christian Missions ;" Latin K^say, 
'* Thucydides and Tacitus Compared ;'' 
Latin verse, " Neapolis;" English rerte, 
"Virgil Reading the *£neid' to Au- 
gustus and Octavia." 

Thiers is to publish his speeches on 
"The Roman Question," "Political 
Liberty,*' and " Finance." 

Dr. John Forster's "Lif«, Journals, 
and Letters of Jonathan Swift" are 
now definitely promised. 

Dr. F. Ueberweg, of Bonn, has issued 
a " System of Logic, and a History of 
Logical Teaching." 

The " Sea Workers," a novel by Victor 
Hugo, is nearly ready. 

B. E. Malmstrom, Swedish poet, died 
June 27, aged 49. 

Dr. Irons is at work on ** The Bible 
arid its Interpreters." 

S. P. Woodward (b. 1821), the geo- 
logist, died 11th July. 

The Newdigate prize for the beat 
poem on " Mexico " has been awarded 
at Oxford to Fred. Dobree; Richard B. 
Michel gained the Latin Verse prize for 
a poem Dantis Extilium. On the Es- 
say subjects " Instinct," ** Secret Fra- 
ternities of the Middle Ages," and the 
" Rise of Russia," prizes were awarded 
to F. A. Channing; A. P. Marras; and 
W. M. Hatch respectively. 
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THE LATE GEOEGE BOOLE, LL.D., D.C.L. 

*' A generation will arise in which the leaders of .edQcatlon will know the valae 
jf logic, the value of mathematics, the value of logic in mathematicS| and the 
Talue of mathematics in logic." — A. Db Morgan, F.R.A S. 

The Queen's Colleges of Cork, Gralvajf and Belfast, though now- 
incorporated into and forming one university, were opened as 
separate institutions in 1849. In that year the council of the Cu- 
vierian Society (an association founded in 1835) projected a conver- 
iazione, which was held in the rooms of the Royal Cork Institution 
and School of Design, under the presidency of A. F. Boche, Esq., 
then mayor of the city. This reunion was intended as a compli- 
mentary reception and welcome to the president and professors of 
the newly established college, and partook, in some measure, of the 
nature of a popular demonstration in favour of that institution. 
The conversazione was a great success ; much interest was excited 
in the public mind by the event, and the new staff of officials which 
Government had added to the equipment of the city found them- 
selves in the midst of friends. At the opening of the succeeding 
session (1850-51) another conversazione was held with equal success, 
and the college was thereafter considered as one of the home insti- 
tutions of the Munster seaport. 

Of course, the planning, preparation, and arrangement of lectures, 
chm lessons, examination questions, &c., the reception and classifi- 
cation of pupils ; and attention to their regular, gradual, and effec- 
tive mastery of the science of which he had been chosen the teacher, 
occupied much of the time and thought of the new professor, who 
was doubly diligent, because he felt that the true test of his own 
worth would be held to be the success of his students. The tJti- 
mate form into which his department settled was two classes — 
senior and junior — meeting four days in the week ; either or both 
of these classes being subdivided, as might be found convenient for 
the purposes of special and adapted instruction. AU the students 
of the senior class, as well as the more advanced members of the 
jnnior class, received arranged exercises weekly, to which answers 
in writing were required. The course of study commenced with the 
arithmetic of fractions, and led through the elements of Euclid 
and the study of algebra, to the application of these in the sciences 
and the arts. The senior section was introduced to a knowledge of 
solid and analytic geometry, the differential and integral calculus, 

1865. M 
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the philosophy of operations, and the adaptation of their principles 
to the problems arising in mathematical physics and astronomy. 
In all the work that he did, he was thorough, and his system of 
teaching, though strictly scientific, was amply relieved from tediom 
by the ingenuity and facUe tact of the proficient instructor. In a 
very short time he became the idol of his students. They saw 
in him much more the learned friend than the stem preceptor. He 
took a personal interest in them, not only in the class-room, but in 
their own homes or lodgings. He opened his house to them in the 
most social manner, and not unfrequently gave of his slender sub- 
stance to help them in temporary straits, and especiaUv in times of 
sickness he acted not as counsellor only, but consoler — for he carried 
in his heart the living warmth of practical godliness, and the fieide- 
less light of Christian faith. They knew his sympathy witii tJiem, 
and they repaid him by diligence and with love. Though, in fact, 
one of the most profound and original mathematicians of this age, 
he stooped to the humblest capacity, and e^^unded the merest de- 
ments to the veriest tyro with an earnest simplicity and absence of 
pretension which seldom failed to secure its end — ^the progress of 
the student. 

But he was not a one-sided sotd, of mathematics all compact. He 
was genial, intelligent, and widely informed, as lovable in the social 
circle as he was keen-minded in the study. He was held as an ac- 
quisition in the city of his adoption, both on account of his frank, 
candid, and honourable demeanour, and of his enthusiastic readiness 
to work for the furtherance of any good end. Among his colleagues 
he rapidly acquired respect and love. They saw Mis wonderftd 
adaptation to his office ; they knew the love he inspired in his stu- 
dents, and they noticed the daily influence he exerted on all classes 
to harmonize differences and promote peace and good-will among 
men. But while he rose in general esteem, he did not fail to pro- 
secute the great life-task laid out for him — his own self-development, 
and through that the development of the kindred sciences of mathe- 
matics and logic. 

In 1851, at the opening of the third session of Queen's College, 
Professor Boole, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, delivered a 
*' lecture on the Claims of Science, especiaUy as founded in its rela- 
tions to human nature." This is a discourse of remarkable ezpan- 
siveness of thought. In it he considers the origin of human know- 
ledge, the relations of science to the constitution and desifipi of our 
own minds, the benefits we owe to it, and the claims whicn it pos- 
sesses on our regard. We cull from its pages the following ex- 
tracts : — 

" Science, then, we may regard as the joint result of the teachings of experience, 
and the desires and faculties of the human mind. Its inlets are the senses; its 
form and character are the result of comparison, of reflection; of reason, and of 
whatever powers we possess, whereby to perceive relations, and trace through its 
successive links the chain of cause and effect. The order of its progress is from 
particular facts to collective sUtements, and so on to universal laws. In Katurd 
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ifc «BliibU8 to as a 8j»tem of Um mforoimg obtdienoe; in ibt Mind «> v/Mbsax of 
Iftw ehimiHg obedi«iice* Ovor the one pnnidee neceBMty; over the other the 
nnioroed obligations of ressoa and the mocd law. Sooh I oonoeiv* to be tlM troe 
I of sdenoe." 



The following is an admirable specimen of riietorical enomera* 
tion : — 

'* The instinctive thirst for knowledge, its disinterested charaeter, its beneficisl 
tenancies, are among the most favonrad topics of ancient writers. Cicero dwelt 
apon them with a peculiar delight, and he has invested them with more than the 
common charm of his doqnence. Plato made them a «hief gvoond of his specnlai- 
tions concerning the jost man and the well-ordered state. Aristotle gave to them 
the testimony of one of the most laborions of human Uves. Vitipl devoted th« 
furest passage of his best poem to the delights of a calm and meditative life, oooo^ 
pied in quest of truth. Luuretios drew iVom philosophical specolations the matter 
of what some have regarded as the noblest production of the Latin mnse. Sopheoles 
made knowledge, in its aspect of power, the theme of incomparably the finest of 
his choral odes. iEschylus made knowledge, in Ito other aspect of patienoe and 
martyrdom, the noble burden of his Prometheus. And there is a ground for the* 
conjecture that such influences were not nnfelt by those older poets and seers witii 
whom our Milton felt the empathy of a oommon fiito, and desired to share the 
glory of a common renown. The early dawn, too, of philosophy, not to speak 06 
its subsequent and higher development in the schools of Athens and Alex** 
sndria, is full of suggestive indications. Some records, scattered, indeed, and dim 
and fragmentary, still exist of the successive attempts which wen made in Ionia, 
in the cities of Southern Italy, and in Greece, to penetrato the mystej^ of the 
sniverse, to declare what it is and whenoe it came. In those speculations, vag«s 
as they are, we discern the irresistible longings of the human mind for some qo&« 
ttmcttve and general scheme of truth, its inability to rest satisfied with the details 
of a merely empirical knowledge, its desire to escape into some confined sphere of 
thought, and, if it might be, to hold * converse with absolute perfection/ Nor are 
the efforts to which such feelings gave birth to be regarded as accidental or uq« 
meaning. They had a prospective significance in relation to the science that was^ 
jet to appear. They were like the prelusive touches of some great master of bar* 
mony, which serve to awaken the feeling of expectancy and preparation. I affimsv 
asd upon deliberate examination, that the peculiar order of the devel(^ment aS 
hnman thought which preceded the rise and growth of modem science was not aa- 
arbitrary thing* but it is, in its main features, susceptibis of explanation. Though 
for any elucidation of the phenomena of nature it is uttorly worthless, upon ths 
human faculties it throws a light of illustration which can soarcsly be valued top 
highly."— P. 26, 

The idea of "a oonstractiye and general scheme of trath," alladed 
to in this pas8ag:e, is one of those which possess a singular faseinatioa 
for all great minds, and Boole's mind seems in its composition t& 
We flashed back to the thoughts of a former time, when h« 
sttempted to pursue Thought into her secret recesses. This appeaa!^ 
to have induced him on revision to add note (a), p. 31, the most 
important portion of this tract. From it we gain a brief and plain 
Btatement of the germ idea of his entire system of logic :— > 

'' All correct reasoning consists of mental processes conducted by laws which 

are partly dependent upon the nature of the subject of thought. Of that species 
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of rewMKUiig whieh is ezemi^ified in a1g»bn, the iubjeet is qwmiity^ the law$ ve 
those of the elementary conceptions of quantity, and its implied operations. Of 
logic tiie wbjed is onr conceptions of elatte» of things, represented by general 
names; the ultimate iaxXs are those of the aboye conceptions, and of the operations 
connected therewith. Let these two systems of thought be placed side by side, 
expressed, as they admit of being, in the common symbolical language of mathe- 
matics, but each wit^ its own interpretations — each with its own laws ; and 
together with much that is obyiously common — so much, indeed, as to haye fostered 
the idea that algebra is merely an application of logic — ^there will be seen to exist 
real differences and agreements hitherto unnoticed, but not without influence on 
the course of human thought. The conception of the uniyerse in the one system 
irill occupy the place of that of unity in the other, not through any likeness of 
nature, as was once supposed, but through subjection to the same formal laws. 
Moreoyer, at the root of the logical system there will be found to exist a law, 
fotmded in the nature of the conception of 'class,' to which the cooceptiuns of quan- 
tity, as such, are not subject, and which explains the origin, though it does not 
furnish the justification, of the dualistio tendency aboye adverted to. I conceiye it 
unnecessary to show that a law of the mind may produce its effect upon thought 
and speculation without its presence being perceiyed. Whateyer, too, may be the 
-weight of authority to the contrary, it is simply a fact that the ultimate laws of 
logic — those alone on which it is possible to construct a science of logic — are 
mathematical in their form and expression, although not belonging to the mathe- 
matics of quantity.'' 

The speculative truth of the principles of logic has often been 
doubted, sometimes slighted, but if it could bo proved that its 
whole procedure partakes of the perfect character of the sister science 
mathematics, this would be hereafter impossible. The science 
of the laws of the action of thought would co-ordinate itself with the 
science of the necessary matter of thought, and the ultimate calculus 
of operations employed in each would be seen to be closely allied. 
Both are sciences capable of exhibition in the rigour of technical 
forms, and though neither can supersede the other, it is yet a most 
legitimate exercise of philosophic insight to trace their ground-plan, 
and to show how nearly their ultimate forms and processes are 
alike. 

To this subject, however, we must recur again ; meanwhile we 
may note, that among other affiliations of himself to the cihr of 
Cork, its interests, and institutions, he became a member of the 
Ouvierian Society ; and when leisure came to him, he took his 
share, not only in the remarks on, but in the production of, papers. 
Of the latter we may note, and no more, the subjects of the following : 
— ^In session 18o2-53, under the presidency of E>. J. Lecky, he read 
remarks '' On some astronomical fig^res from a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, representing the earth's motion," and a " Me- 
moir of Robert Grosset^te, Bishop of Lincoln, who died in 1253 ;" 
and, in 1853-4, a notice of '* A remarkable echo." In 1854 he was 
chosen president of this society; and under his rule a splendid series 
of conversazioni — on the occasion of the inauguration of the Cork 
Athenaeum, which was opened by the late able Earl of Carlisle, in 
May, 1854-— were held : of these the former was intended for and 
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Attended by the educated classes of the city ; and the latter was 
specially got up for the benefit of the working classes. On oj^ning 
these Dr. George Boole delivered an address on the "Union of 
social enjoyment and intellectual activity," from which we quote 
the following excerpts : — 

" Each geseration as it passes away bequeaths to its successor, not onlj its 
material works in stone and marble, in brass and iron, but also the tmths which it 
has won, and the ideas which it has learned to conceive; its art, literature, science, 
and, to some extent, its spirit and morality. This perpetual transmission of the 
light of knowledge and civilization has been compared to those torch races of 
antiquity, in which a lighted brand was transmitted from one runner to another 
until it reached the find goal. Thus it has been, as generations succeed each 
other, borrowing and conveying light, receiving the principles of knowledge, testing 
their truth, enlarging their application, adding to their number, and transmlttiog 
them forward to coming generations, — 

* £t quasi cursores vital lampada tradunt.' 

Kow this connection between intellectual discovery and the progressive history of 
our race gives to every stage of the former a deep human interest Each new 
revelation, whether of tbe laws of the physical universe, of the principles of art, or 
of the great tmths of morals and of politics, is a step not onlj in the progress of 
knowledge, but also in the history of our species. • . . Science, whUe it is 
thus a revelation of the laws of the material universe, is also a manifestation of the 
intellectual nature of man ; so, too, all those arts which depend upon the perception 
of proportion, whether it be in forms, or in sounds, are at least as dependent upon 
the existence of certain faculties of our nature, which faculties tbey make known 
to us, as upon any relation of external things. What a world of sweet and solenm 
emoUons, for instance, does not music awaken within us!— a world of whose exists 
«nce we should, but for tbat divine art, be wholly unconscious, and of whose possible 
limits we are still ignorant It is not in the instrument, nor in the pulses of the 
air, nor in the mechanism of the human ear, that the harmony resides, but in our- 
selves. In the mysterious depths of the human spirit these faculties have their 
abode, for whose calling forth all these external movements are but a preparation.*' 

These are only two brief quotations from a speech full of good 
sense, social urbanity, and popularized thought, and which supplies 
a lof^ idea of the fluency and fertility of the Cork professor of 
mathematics, when he had seen fit for a season to — 

" Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause;" 

and how he could enliven social intercourse with "subjects of 
thought and conversation, whose interest is not merely of the 
present time." 

The previous summer (1853) must have been an anxious and busy 
one for him. He had planned azi partly commenced a work on 
the philosophy of the thinking faculty, of a singularly bold and 
original character. He had succeeded in thinking together loeic and 
mathematics, and in linking together into one form of thought 
syllogistic reasoning and a^ebraic computation. He sedulously 
and earnestly devoted himself to the completion of this notable 
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production. The book was printed in Dublin, and bitber and 
tbither flew the proof sbeets, for long montbs, between autbor and 
printer, autbor and friends, &c., causes of great anxiety and care. 
On St. Andrew's day, 1853, be saw tbe woric concluded, and wrote 
the preface, but tbe business arrangements of publishing kept tbe 
work from the bands of readers till tbe spring of 1854. Consider- 
ing that Dr. Boole was known to many by bis contributions to tbe 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal; for tbe papers of 
note, in tbe scientific world, be bad read before tbe British Asso- 
ciation ; and for the well-sustained position be had attained, as well 
as for Ids former productions, it is surprising that this work attracted 
BO little attention as it did among the cultivators of either. of tbe 
two great branches of formal science. It has been bitterly remarked 
of this incident, " It sought audience fit though few, and found tbe 
latter." Too many of tbe every-day critics, we fear, gave its pages 
scant survey, because they would have required to educate them- 
selves up to the power of noticing a work of such consistency and 
«kiU, in the sewrcbing for and tracing out of ultimate principles and 
ftmdameiiital laws. 

Tbe author having given orders for tbe distribution of copies 
among those thinkers who were interested in tbe subject it dis- 
cussed, and were supposed to be able to comprehend the relations 
of its speculations to foregone or cognate thought, the writer 
of this paper had the honour of receiving tbe book, " with compli- 
ments.*' It is only candid to confess that tbe treatise was felt to 
be one on which much study must be expended, and that it came 
to band when leisure and health were ooth scanty. From our 
note-book of readings we quote the following sentences of the 
opinion, formed after our first perusal of tbe work : — ** Tbe Writer 
dis{)lays singular sagacity, stretch and tension of reasoning, an 
enviable power of lucid exposition, a wonderful capacity for abstract 
speculation and recondite thinking. The autbor is profound and 
erudite ; he has brought the far-grasping power of an able mind to 
tbe consideration of the subject, and has given in clear, distinct, 
and expressive language a large development to the philosophy of 
thought. Tbe subtlety, power, and persistency shown in carrying 
out the strict and unyielding system of symbolical expression and 
interpretation for which the author contends are indicative of a 
mind of superior order. Tbe book opens up views of tbe relations 
and forms of thought capable of vast results." 

Our opinions, after a special reperusal, prior to commencing this 
paper, d!o not substantially differ from those formed upwards of 
ten years ago. It is a bold and grandly conceived work. In 
it, world-old investigations, whose elements were regarded as irre- 
vocably settled, are re-submitted to analysis and found to afibrd 
new residts ; familiar and trite assumptions are subjected to le- 
questioning, and what before seemed palpable as daylight revealed 
\mnoticed facts in thought and mind. Ko volume has been, for 
manyyears, presented to reflective men containing somucbvigorotis 
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Teasonms, and so suecessfttl in gaining so very large an accession of 
truths relating to apparentljr eSiausted fields of inquiry. It is not 
only far in advance of previous theories, but in a great measure it 
takes fresh ground, and proceeds according to new tactics. The 
wprk presupposes in its readers a knowledge of the most im- 
portant terms of logical science, and an aequaiataace with the 
principles of algebra, but we hope in the following outline to lay 
oefore our readers an intelligible abstract of the mun theory of the 
treatise,— a treatise fertile in suggestireness, and not less rich 
in fulfilment than in promise. The quotations, though sometimes 
separated by considerable intervals, are believed to be sufficiently 
kmt together to give a concise epitome of the author's main logical 
ideas. 

The deaign of this treatise "is to inyestigate the fandamental laws of those 
operations of the mind hj which reasonixig is performed; to give expresalon to 
them in the symbolic language of a calonlos, and npon this foundation to establish 
the science of logic, and construct its method ; to make that method itself the 
hasis of a general method for the application of the mathematical doctrine of pro- 
babilities ; and, finally, to collect from the various elements of truth brought to 
Tiew in the course of these inquiries, some probable intimations concerning the 
nature and constitution of the human mind. . . . The operations of the mind 
are in a real sense subject to laws," and " a science of the mind is therefore possibU. 
. . . Like an other sciences, that of the intellectual operations must primarily 
rest upon observation. . . Our knowledge of the laws upon which the science 
of the intellectual powers rests, whatever may be its extent or its deficiency, b not 
probable knowledge; for we do not see in the particular example the general truth, 
but we see it also as a certain truth — a truth our confidence in which will not 
continue to increase with increasing experience of its practical verifications. 

** All sciences conust of general truths, but of those truths some only are primary 
and fundamental, others are secondary and derived. . . . Shall we err, then, 
in regarding that, as the true scienoe of logic, which, laying down certain elementary 
laws, confirmed by the very testimony of the mind, permits us thence to deduce, 
by uniform processes, the entire chun of its secondary consequences, and furnishes, 
for its practical applications, methods of perfect generality? 

" There is not mdy a close analogy between the operations of the mind in general 
reasooing, and its operations in the particular science of algebra, but there is, to 
a considerable extent, an exact agreement in the laws by which the two classes of 
operations are conducted. . . . There exist, indeed, certain general principles, 
founded in the very nature of language, by which the use of symbols, which are 
but the elements of scientific language, is determined. To a certain extent these 
elements are arbitmry. Their interpretation is purely conventional ; we are per- 
mitted to employ them ia whatever sense we please. But this permission is limited 
by two indispensable conditions — 1st, that from the sense, once conventiooally 
established, we never, in the same process of reasoning, depart; 2nd, that the laws 
by which the process is conducted be founded exduively upon the above fixed 
sense or meaning of the symbols tm^oyed." The tenets of this work " exhibit 
logic, m its practical aspect, as a system of processes oanried on by the aid of 
^ymbols having a definite interpretation, and sulyect to laws founded upon that 
interpretatioB alone. But at the same time they exhibit those lavs as identical 
m form with the laws of the.general symbok of algebra, with this single addition, 
]nz., that the symbols of logic are forther subject to a special law [" the rule of 
interpretation that any expression in which several of these symbols are written 
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together shall represent all the objects or individuals to which their several meanings 
are together applicable; and to the law that the order in which the symbols 
succeed each other is indifferent"], to which the symbols of quantity, as such, are 
not subject. . . . This law constitutes the germ or seminal principle, of which 
every approximation to a genfival method in logic is the more or less perfect 
development. .^.uIwcit; . , 

*' Logic is e4N|)»^mat with two kinds of relations — relations among things and 
relations among facte. But as facts are expressed by propositions, the latter species 
of relation may, at least for the purposes of logic, be resolved into a relation among 
propositions. . . . We may then say that the premises of any lo^cal argn- 
ment express given relations among certain elements, and that the conclusion mnst 
express an implied relation among those elements, or among a part of them, t. 6., 
a relation implied by or inferentially involved in the premises. 

•* The requirements of a general method in logic seem to be the following:— 1st. 
As the conclusion must express a relation among the whole, or among a part of 
the elements involved in the premises, it is requisite that we should possess the 
means of eliminating those elements which we desire not to appear in the concla- 
sion, and of determining the whole amount of relation implied by the premises 
among the elements which we wish to retain. Those elements which do not present 
themselves in the conclusion are, in the language of the common logic, called middle 
terms; and the species of elimination exemplified in treatises on logic consists in 
deducing from two propositions, containing a common element or middle term, a 
conclusion connecting the two remaining terms. But the problem of ellminatioUj as 
contemplated in this work, possesses a much wider scope. It proposes, not merely 
the elimination of one middle term from two propositions, but the elimination gene- 
rally of middle terras from propositions, without regard to the number of either of 
them, or to the nature of their connection. To this object neither the processes of 
logic nor those of algebra in their actual state present any strict parallel. 2nd. Jt 
should be within the province of a general method in logic to express the final 
relation among the elements of the conclusion by any admissible kind of proposition, 
or in any selected order of terms:" t. c, "given a set of premises expressing rela- 
tions among certain elements, whether things or propositions; required explicitly 
the whole relation consequent among: any of those elements, under any proposed 
conditions, and in any proposed form." 

In reply to the assumed objection, " that the logic of Aristotle, in its rules of 
syllogism and conversion, sets forth the elementary processes of which all reasoning 
consists, and that beyond these there is neither scope nor occasion for a genertd 
method," he remarks, " 1st, that syllogism, conversion, &c., are not the ultimate 
processes of logic; . . . they are founded upon, and are resolvable into, ulterior 
and more simple processes, which constitute the real elements of method in logic;" 
and asserts, *' Kor is it true in fact that all inference is reducible to the particular 
forms of syllogism and conversion , 2nd, if all inference were reducible to these two 
processes (and it has been maintained that it' is reducible to syllogism alone), there 
would still exist the same necessity for a general method." 

The '^ directive function of Method constitutes its chief office and distiuction. 
In logic, the aid of a directive method, such as a calculus alone can supply, is 
indispensable. . . . These considerations furnish a sufficient answer to all 
protests against the exhibition of logic in the form of a calculus. ... It is 
the business of science, not to create laws, but to discover them. We do not ori> 
ginate the constitution of our own minds, greatly as it may be in our power to 
modify their character. And as the laws of the human intellect do not depend 
upon our will, so the forms of science, of which they constitute the basis, are in all 
•essential regards independent of individual choice." 
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So far the statement of the strictly logical part of the author's 
aim. He, however, insists that " the subject of probabilities belongs 
equalljr to the science of number and to that of logic." " It is," he 
says, "in recognizing the co-ordinate existenceof both these elements** 
that " the present treatise differs from all previous ones.** Into this 
denartment of his work it is impossible for us, within our limits, to 
follow the keen-sighted thinker. Indeed, we c&n. now only faintly 
indicate the chief topics on which in the body of the work he employs 
his remarkable intellectual powers. The work consists of a system 
of logical processes carried on by the aid of symbols nearly analo- 
gous to those of algebra. Thus the characters x, y, «, &c., are made to 
represent things as subjects of our conceptions ; the signs +, — , X, 
ore employed as marks of those operations of mind by which our con- 
ceptions of things are combined or resolved so as to form new concep- 
tions involving the same elements. The sign = indicates identity, 
and the laws of thought are expressed by equations. The laws of 
these symbols of logic are deduced from a consideration of those 
operations of the mind which are implied in the strict use of lan- 
guage as an instrument of reasoning. This idea may, perhaps, be 
better given in his own language : — 

^ That language is an instrament of haman reason, and not merely a mediam for 
the expression of thought, is a truth generally admitted. . . . The elements of 
which all language consists are signs or symbols. Words are signs. ... A sign 
is an arbitrary mark, having a fixed interpretation, and susceptible of combination 
with other signs, in subjection to fixed laws dependent upon their mutual interpre- 
tation. 

" All the operations of language, as an instrument of reasoning, may be conducted 
by a system of signs composed of the following elements, viz. : — 

" Ist. Literal symbols, as a;, ^, «, &c., representing things as subjects of our 
conceptions. 

"2nd. Signs of operation, as -|-, — , X, standing for those operations of the 
mind by which the conceptions of things are combined or resolved so as to form new 
conceptions involving the same elements. 

"3rd. The sign of identity, =. 

" And these symbols of logic are in their use subject to definite laws partly 
agreeing with and partly differing from the laws of the corresponding symbols in 
the science of Algebra." » 

** Let us conceive, then, of an algebra in which the symbols x^ y^ z, &c., admit in- 
differently of the values and 1, and of these values alone. The laws, the axioms, 
and the processes of such an algebra will be identical in theur whole extent with the 
laws, the axioms, and the processes of an algebra of logic." " The respective in- 
terpretations of the symbols and 1 in the system of logic are Nothing and Uni- 
verse;'* hence "ifaj represent any class of objects [e.g; men], then will 1 [Uni- 
verse] — X [men] represent the contrary or supplementary class of objects, that is, 
the class including all objects which are not comprehended in the class 2," — in other 
words, will furnish the dichoUmous division, " men " and " not men." ** The prin- 
ciple of contradiction which amrms that it is impossible for any being to possess a 
quality, and at the same time not to possess it, is a consequence of the fundamental 
Uw of thought whose expression is ^ = »." 

We are afraid that our zeal to epitomize this system is carrying 
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UB too far. One of the notable thinkers of onr day slrove to dis- 
suade tbe writer from attempting in a periodical to interest readers 
in Boole's logic. *' He would be a bold, eyen a rash man," said he, 
" who should venture to invite readers of serials to peruse in abstract 
the deep issues of Boole's intellect." Were we addressing common 
readers we shonld fear we had overstepped all limits with ours^ 
we hope it is otherwise, and that we have stimulated euriositj, 
not evoked tedium. If tbe former, let us commend such of them as 
possess a little algebraic culture and some mathematical taste to 
acquire and study this fertile book ; if the latter, let us plead the 
human interest of Dr. Boole's life as a set-off against the wearineas 
which may supervene upon an endeavour to eondense into an 
abstract essence that which to many is abstruse enough when given 
in extenso. Let us farther appease their angry minds, ready to cry out 
" Impractical and impossible ! Who could use a system so intricate 
and cumbrous F" by assuring them that Dr. Boole has no desire to 
introduce this x-y-z-ity into speech or writing. " The perfection of 
the method of logic," he says, "may be chiefly valuable as an 
evidence of the speculative truth of its principles. To supersede 
the employment of common reasoning, or to subject it to the rigour 
of technical forms, would be the last desire of one who knows the 
value of that intellectual toil and warfare which imparts to the 
mind an athletic vigour, and teaches it to contend with difficulties 
and to rely upon itself in emergencies." It is as an educational 
agent he pr opo ses his scheme, as a gymnastic training that we preas 
its study. We commonly reason by the aid of words, and in the 
forms of* a well-constructed language. This is both an actual con- 
dition of and an important safeguard in the reasonings and dis- 
courses of eonunon life; for thus not only every step of the 
connected train of thought, and every mediate result established in 
the course of thought, is thus Krought forward to show its corre- 
spondency with experience and intelligible expression ; but in doing 
so we seldom attend to the ulterior grounds upon which the forms 
alike of language and of thought have been established ; and we 
often remain quite unconscious that any (or at least what) law under- 
lies the processes by which premiss and conclusion are knit together. 
It is to force our contemplations below the mere surface of reasoning 
that symbolic logic is employed, and it is to prove that these sym- 
bols may be not only representative of what is thought, but of what 
is in thought, that G-eorge Boole has elaborated Ins inten^retaticm of 
formal thinking by mathematical laws yielding general axioms m- 
volved in all the operations of the mind. ** The object of sci^io^ 
properly so called, is the knowledge of laws and relations. - To he 
able to distinguish what is essential to this end from what is only 
accidentally associated with it is one of the most important condi- 
tions of scientiflc progress." This is predsely what is aimed at in 
this treatise on the Laws of Thought. 

The author, however, sees in mese indications of law, which he 
has traced out with such pertinacity, glimpses of higher truths 
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^n those witii which mere logie is concerned, as may be gleaned 
from the following quotation : — 

*' Among those cocclosions relating to the intellectoal constitation which maj 
be considered as belonging to the realm of positive knowledge we may reckon the 
scientific laws of thought and reasoning, which have formed the basis of the 
general method of this treatise, together with the principles (Chap. V.) bj which 
• tiieir applieation has been determined. The resolution of the. domain of tbongfat 
into two spheres, distinct but co-existent (IV., XL); the snbjeetion of the intel- 
Jeetnsl operatknis within those spberes to a oommon system of laws (XL); the 
l^eneral mathenuttieal character of those laws and their actual -eKpressum (IL, 
111.); the extent of their affinity with the laws of thought in the domain of number, 
jmd the pmnt of their divergence therefrom; the dominant character of the two 
limiting conceptions of universe and eternity among all the subjects of thought 
with whidi logic is concerned; the relation of those conceptions to the funda- 
mental conception of unity in the science of number, — these, with many similar 
results, are not to be ranked as merely probable or analogical conclusions, but are en- 
titled to be regarded as truths of science. Whether they be termed metaphysical or 
not is a matter of indifference. The natnre of the evidence upon which they rest, 
tiioagh in kind distinct, is not inferior in value to any which can be adduced in 
•fupport <^ the general truths of i^ysical science. Again, it is agreed that there 
is a certain order obBervable in the progress of all the exacter forms of kno^edge. 
The study of every department of physical science begins with observation; it 
advances by the collation of facts to a presumptive acquaintance with their connect- 
Jog laws; the validity of such presumption it tests by new experiments, so devised 
as to augment, if the presumption be well founded, its probability indefinitely; 
and finally, the law of the phenomenon having been with sufficient confidence 
determined, the investigation of causes, conducted by the due mixture of hypothesis 
and deduction, crowns the inquiry. In this advancing order of knowledge the 
particular faculties and laws who^ nature has been considered in this work bear 
their part. It is evident, thereforel that if we would impartially investigate either 
the natnre of seience, or the intellectual constitution in its relation to science, no 
part of the two series above presented ought to be regarded as isolated. More 
Mpecially ought those truths wi^ch stand in any kind ^si^lemmtal relation to 
each other to be coosidered in Hkeir mutual bearing and connection." 

It can scarcely be denied by any impartial inquirer that Dr. 
Boole has shown that there is a very singmar supplemental relation 
between lone and mathematics — so great, indeed, as amply to justify 
Professor fie Morgan's statement, — 

** The connection of the formulas of probability with those of logic in general has 
been meet strikingly illustrated by Professor Boole, in his ' Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic,' Cambridge, 1847, 8vo.; and subsequently in his * Investigation of the 
Laws of Thonght,' London, 1854, 6vo. In these woi^s the author has made 
manifest that the symbolic languikge of algebra, framed wholly on notions of num- 
ber and quantity, is adequate, by what is certainly net an accident, to the repre* 
sentalion ef all the laws of thought."*- 

Bat " the mathematical laws of reasoning are, strictly speaking, 
the laws oi right reasoning only, and their actual transgression is a 
perpetually recurring phenomenon. The moral duty, therefore, of 
&e stndy of logic is xmdeniable, while the design exhibited in the 
pOBsibOii^ of reaching the selftame formal laws of thinking from 
* See Prof. A. De Morgan's ** Syllabns ef Logic." 
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inductive experience, or from mathematical excogitation, proves 
that right reasoning, because easily possible to, is justly demanded 
of, man." Originality is the test of a great mind, but it must be 
the originality of good sense joined to keen thought and freshness 
of mind. 

Interesting, however, as are the far-reaching ideas suggested by 
the perusal of Dr. Boole^s " exceedingly subtle and able book," the 
most interesting point in connection with it, to our mind, is, iJiat it 
is the product of a mind chiefly self-trained, and that, spurred 
on mainly by the in^elt energies of his own soul, he has been able 
to explore the whole region of logical science, and to discover the 
rei^n therein of formal lawsj precisely similar in essence to those 
which hold sway in the mathematical sciences, and thus lay open to 
mankind a new and independent theory of the order and system of 
trustworthy reasoning. 

In 1855, Dr. Boole was married to Miss M. Everest, daughter of 
the late Rev. T. E. Everest, rector of Wickwar, in Gloucester. 
This lady possesses high intellectual faculties, and has made notable 
scientific acquisitions. She is the niece of Dr. Ryall, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Cork College, and of that Colonel Everest after whom the 
loftiest peak of the Himalayas has been named. Five daughters 
have been the fruit of this union, which was one of great mutuid 
happiness. In his new family relations he found fresh spurs to 
exertion, and he was helpftdly assisted by Mrs. Boole in all his 
efforts. Of his later labours we may note an important memoir, 
following up the subject-matter of the twenty-first chapter of " The 
Laws of Thought," and treating of " The Combination of Testi- 
monies and of Judgment," read before the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Shortly afterwards the Society honoured itself by electing 
him Fellow. This honour was succeeded by the greater one of his 
being selected by the University of Oxford as a fit and proper per- 
son upon whom to confer the honorary degree of D.C.L* 

In 1857 he had projected and in part prepared a work, which was 
to bear the title of ** The Philosophy of Logic," which Messrs. 
MacMiUan and Co., of Cambridge and London, were authorized to 
announce as " nearly ready." He was, however, so ill to satisfy 
with himself that he shrunk from laying the work before the public 
at that time ; and we understand that he had laboured long ana dili- 
gently upon the matter it contains, and that he had renewed arrange- 
ments for putting it in press. When the Queen's Colleges were 
united, so as to form the Queen's University of Ireland, he was 
appointed one of the public examiners for degrees, thus giving a 
sort of national recognition of his merit and worth. In 1860 he pub- 
lished another very aSmirable mathematical treatise, on " The Calcu- 
lus of Finite DiflPerences," just issued imder the able editorship of 
I. Todbunter, himself an admirable instructor in mathematics. 

In 1862 he added to the " Transactions of the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh " a paper which he had read on the 19th June, " On the 
Theory of Probabilities." His work on " Differential Equations " 
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liad acquired sach authority on the subject that a re-issue was called 
for. To accomplish this he set himself gladly, but the singular 
originality of his mind was such that this treatise grew into quite a 
new book, with developments stretching into farther reaches of the 
science. He gave himself thoroughly to whatever he had in hand, 
and the latest vacation season he enjoyed he occupied a portion of 
it in researches in London tending to extend or complete his work. 
He was looked upon in all scientific circles with hope, and his repute 
had widened and greaten'ed so much that the honours of the French 
Academy were about to be proposed for him, when the unresting 
hand of death struck him to the'heart and called him hence. The 
work on equations is announced now as republished. 

The lesson of Boole's life for us is of high value. It proves, by 
another important example, that the right method of action is that 
which is determined by duty ; that the true manliness is that of 
conscientious conviction ; that self-sacrifice is the real heroism of 
humanity; and that self-culture is fitted to attain the greatest 
heights, if steadily persevered in, not for mere worldly ambition, 
but from a determination to work out the divine purpose implied 
in the possession of the powers of thought. We hold it to be of 
high importance in the midst of material aspirations and secularizing 
influences to be convinced that persistence in duly, however 
apparently adverse it may seem to self-enjoyment, will ultimately 
and unmistakeably lead to a happiness and an elevation of character 
which self-indulgence never reaches. Dr. Boole's life never rose 
above the need— and he never fell below the love — of work. 
Mind-sweat earned him all that he had, and effort made him all 
that he was. Let us be faithful in our several life-paths to the 
duties which the Giver of life imposes on us. Be it ours to work 
His will ; let us leave with Him the results fearlessly, " either in 
this life or that which is to come." 

In his anxiety to compass his college-work, and yet supply the 
much-wanted work on which he was employed, Boole overtaxed his 
strength. When, therefore, fever attacked him, he had but a 
scanty stock of strength to resist the effects of the derangement 
of functions of which his disease was the result. Hence his illness 
ran a rapid course ; and after only a short intermission of labour 
this hard-wrought toiler was taken to his rest, and died Dec. 8, 
1864, having but shortly before entered the fiftieth year of his age. 
Immediately on his demise being made known a general sorrow 
was expressed. He was carried to his resting-place amid the 
regrets of men of all parties and sects, the sadness of devotedly 
loving students, and the ardent grief of friends. His fine Christian 
enthusiasm imparted to all he did a sort of radiance from heaven. 
Without obtruding his religious views upon any one, he had the 
happy tact of showing that a spirit suffused his entire nature which 
was not of this world. A rare tolerance and magnanimity, and an 
almost rarer humility, combined with steadfastness of principle and 
conscientious seriousness in regard to every matter of duty, were 
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always manifest in him. His sense of responsibility to the great 
Eather of Lights, his lowly reliance on the merits of Jesns, his 
sanctified nse of the gifts of intellect, might be noted, but cannot be 
enlarged upon. These afiairs concern the inner sanctuary of home 
life and the individual conscience, and are not on slight occasion to 
be brought out into the garish light of common day. But it 8eem» 
right in our times to mention that in him there co-existed the 
hardievt independence and the bravest originality of scientific 
thought with the most composed and serene Christian faith and ihe 
most elevated practical piety. From the word of the living God 
he drew much of the wisdom and worth which gave a genuine 
nobility to his life and a solemn grandeur to his death. It is 
seldom, so far as we know, that there passes from the jostled path- 
ways of professional life a man so justly admired, so deservedly 
loved, as Dr. George Boole. 

He has left behind him a large quantity of manuscripts on 
various subjects of scientific inquiry, which had occupied his mind 
during his later years. These, we believe, are in the hands* of 
literary friends, and some of them may yet--^indeed, we trust, will 
— be issued as a memoriid of iheir sel^raised and justly celebrated 
author. 

Other memorials, too, are about to be instituted, so that the life, 
works, and genius of George Boole may not pass from the recoUeo 
tions of men. In Cork, the scene of his later labours, whose 
cemetery is enriched by his dust, a monument over his early grave 
is likely to be erected ; a mortuary tablet will preserve the remen^ 
brance of the earliest mathematical professor in his old dass-room 
in Cork college ; and, that the influences of his life and worth may 
not be lost, a scholarsh^ bearing his name is about to be established 
in Cork, which shall combine the two useful purposes of preserving 
the renown of a deservedly notable man and of stimulating and 
rewarding succeeding students of the formal sciences. His own 
city and county, Lincoln, will honour themselves by placing in their 
splendid cathedral a memorial window worthy of themselves, the 
building, and the dead illustrator of science, thought, and life, who 
has added a glory to the land we live in. We are mippy to note that 
Government, rigntly appreciating its duty in this instance, has con* 
ferred on Mrs. Boole a civil list pension of £100 per annum, "in 
consideration of her late husband's distineuished attainments as an 
original mathematician, and of his remarkable labours towards the 
extension of the boundaries of science." This is as it should be. 
The memories of her great men are a nation's best treasures. 
They prove her glory in the past, they encourage the children of 
the future to strive, too, to be worthy of their land, of themselves, 
and of the Mighty Life-Giver. S. N. 
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IS THE DESTIIfY OF I^ATIOlSfS DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED IN THE PEOPHECIES OP SCfilPTUBEP 

AFPIBMATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

Dass this question confine the subject of debate to the destiny of 
exiBting nations only P Or does it not rather embrace the past a§ 
well as the present and the ^ture P On these points we feel onr- 
seires constrained to disagree with the writer of the opening negative 
article. Perhaps we have misunderstood the scope and meaning 
of the question ; but, viewing it as we do at present, we decline 
to make anj such limitations as those which we have mentioned* 
We regard it — and here we find ourselves also unwfllingly differing 
firom our coadjutor, " W. C. Markham " — as involving the reality 
of prophecy, and theref(»re as bearing immediately upon the divine 
Gomxiissipn of the prophets, and mediately upon the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

There are undoubtedly predictions in the Bible preferring to the 
future destiny of existing nations, and, assuming their truth, ** W. 
C. Markham" rightly enou^ argues that they would be altogether 
useless if they contained no discoverable intimations of things yet 
to come. But there are numbers by whom the truth and vMue of 
these predicticHis are disputed ; most likely some of this description 
wiU be found ranking themselves on the opposite side of the present 
debate, and how are we to deal with these P We cannot show them 
t^mt ike destiny allotted to existing nations in the Scriptures will be 
t^eir real destmy; for whatever that destiny may be, it is yet, in 
fiict, hidden in the future. There are, however, predictions in the 
Scriptures, also, concerning the destiny of nations whose subversion 
is already matter of history. Here, then, is a proper field on which 
the present question may be profitably contended. And if, so far as 
time has gone, we discover that the word of the Lord has ever 
mideniably stood sure, then we have gained a good position from 
whence to argue that, with reference to t^ose predictions jet unful- 
filled, we may rely with assurance upon the truth of their deliver- 
ances. 

It is sdike strange and sad that, although constituting so large a 
porti(Hi of the inspired word of God, prophecy receives so little 
attention from those who profess themselves to be the religious 
instructors of the people. It is absolutely painful to observe the 
shallow and flimsy comments which we so often have upon these 
subjects when introduced — comments which only indicate the small 
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acqnaiiitance of the ppeacher or the writer with his theme. Equally 
remarkable is the fact that almost invariably the very weakest in 
the field — whether to cover his own great ignorance, or for some 
other reason — never leaves the subject without casting contempt of 
some kind upon all who, more conscientious than himself, nave 
devoted a portion of their time and attention to this solemnly 
important part of God's word. 

J. J., on behalf of the negative, has produced an article which, 
whatever mav be its other defects, wiU not " be found wanting " in 
this latter characteristic. Commencing his attack with certain 
feeble squibs of ridicule, he goes on throughout in the same strain, 
and, true to his tactics, ends with a sneer. But it is time that 
J. J. had learned to distinguish between ridicule and argument. 
Terms of abuse and contempt, with strong phrases and assertions, 
may perhaps startle the timid, but they neither convince nor move 
the independent mind. When J. J. made his rabid attack on Dr. 
Gumming and those who with him fix the end of the world at some 
date not far distant, he should have informed his readers what this 
has to do with the subject. It is, we apprehend, events, and not 
the time of the events, with which we have to do at present. And 
yet the only attempt at argument which we have been able to dis- 
cover in the midst of his superabundant ridicule rests only upon 
this, that the time of the end is not and cannot be known. But if 
the exact time of the end is unrevealed, which we believe it is, does 
this do away with the possibility of tiie nature of the end itself 
being made known P 

It would be an unpardonable trifling with time and space were we 
to follow J. J. through all the mazy intricacies of his most conj^sed 
paper, as it would indeed be improfitable to follow any one who 
could question whether God himself knows the future, for even to 
this degrading position our opponent has been constrained to 
descend, and who can call conscientious students of any part of 
God's word by such names as "charlatans," "fanatics," whose 
inquiries, carried to " extremes in belier* — whatever that may mean 
— may ultimately " lodge them in their proper resting-place, the 
lunatic asylum." J. J. either does not kno^-, or does not care to 
know, that Daniel was a student of propL^oy, and of prophecy 
relating to the future (Dan. ix. 2) ; that Paul wrote, *< All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable," &c. (1 Tim. iii. 
16) J that Peter wrote, " We have a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well to take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place** (2 Pet. i. 19) ; and that concerning the book of Reve- 
lation — "the revelation of Jesus Christ"— John was taught to write 
by the Lord himself, " Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep the things that are written 
therein j" " Blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book " (Rev. i. 3 ; xxii. 7). " Nay, nay," replies J. J., " God 
has evidently not made known His purposes to man, whatever BKs 
purposes and designs may be. It is drivelling triviality to indulge 
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in calculations and specnlations upon His intentions and designs, 
which are expressly declared to be * a great deep.' " We leave our 
opponent to settle the matter with himself, the JBible, and his God 
as Dest he can. 

It is granted that there are many predictions in Scripture con- 
cerning the destinies of nations, which are comparatively obscure 
and eni^atical ; but there are others also, so clear and unambi- 
guousT^at the only wonder is that sensible minds can evade the 
force of their testimony. We may instance the prediction referring 
to the sons of Foah (Gen. ix. 25-— 28). We see the descendants of 
Shem and Japheth ruling and enlaxged in Asia, Europe, and 
America, while the curse of servitude has long been resting on the 
unhappy descendants of Ham in Africa. We may refer to the pre- 
diction concerning Ishmael (Gen. xvi. 12), whose descendants, in 
fdlfibnent of it, are still a free and independent people, *' their 
hand against every man, and every man's himd against them." We 
may point to the numerous preaictions concerning the Jews— all 
Mulled, so far, to the letter ; giving us the assurance that though 
at present " plucked from their own land, and removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth" (Jer. xxiv. 9), "wanderers among the 
nations," yet, in fulfilment of other prophecies, they shall again 
be gathered back to their own laud, when " the times of the Gen- 
tiles are fulfilled," — an honoured and converted people. The predic- 
i lion of Moses concerning the destruction of their nationality oy the 
I Eomans, and their subsequent dispersion and reproach, is almost as 
circumstantial and explicit as history itself (Deut. xxviii. 49 — 68). 
I We might point to Daniel's graphic and extended prophecies con- 
I ceming the Chaldean, Medo-Fersian, Grecian, and Eoman empires 
; —outlined in the great symbol ima^e of the Chaldean monarch, 
I and filled up in the other parts of ms book (Dan. ii. 31—45 ; vii. 
I 17—20 ; viii. 11) ; and with reference to aU these predictions we 
call upon our opponents to defend their ^sition that there are no 
I indications of national destinies in Scripture. In fulfilment of 
L prophecy, the once-powerful Egypt is now the " basest of king- 
ioms;*' Babylon — "Great Babylon" — "a desolation for ever," 
I possession for the bittern and pools of water; Tyre has become 
"like the top of a rock, a place for fishers to spread their nets on ;" 
^hile the calcined alabaster of I^ineveh's disentombed palaces 
tpeak for the veracity of the Hebrew seer who, long ages ago, 
Hainutely predicted the mode of its destruction. (See the Book of 
jS^ahum.) 
What then shall we sa^ of the predictions which still pertain to 
le future? Simply this: our uniform experience is that the 
ophecies of Scripture relative to the destinies of nations are true 
la trustworthy, so far as they have been fulfilled, and therefore 
iat we are acting in accordance with reason and experience when 
e endeavour, not for the gratification of a morbid curiosity, but 
>rthe strengthening of faith and hope, to read " the signs of the 
imes" in the light of God's word. We feel convinced, from what 
1865. 2r 
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we find there, that we are swiftly liastening on to that glorioits 
climax of all earthly history, when, the power of every adversary 
subverted, ** The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom which shaU 
never be destroyed ** — " whose kingdom is an everiasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him." Prophecy seems to 
point to dark and terrible days in store for the church of Christ,, 
before the dawn of that better morning breaks on earth ; but thoi^ 
"the sea roars, and the fulness thereof," yet " the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves- 
of the sea." J. O. 

Glasgow. 

NEGATTVB ARTICLE, — ^III. 

Is t^ question to be discussed in a general or in a pariicniar 
sense P Are all nations included, and is it their destiny to all 
futurity which is said to be indicated in prophecy P The question, 
it would seem, can only be taken in this latter sense ; for that there 
are in Scripture prophecies concerning many nations existing in 
the time of the i)rophet, and that the destiny of those is to a certain 
extent foretold, is a fact patent to all acquainted in the least degree 
with the contents of the sacred volume ; and that these prophecies 
have in many instances been already fulfilled, to the letter, is equally 
evident to the explorer of Bible Lands and to the reader of any 
trustworthy work on the subject, such as Xeith on " The Evidence 
of Prophecy." Take the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah against 
Egypt, Moab, Idumea, and the countries adjacent to Palestine, 
of Ezekiel against Tyre, and the utterances of divine prophecies 
against Assyria, Babylon, and Nineveh, and comparing them with 
Tmat we know of the present condition of the countries, we cannot 
but acknowledge that the destiny of these nations was indicated in 
the uttered prophecy. But these, which, with the Jews, are the chief 
nations indicated in Scripture prophecy, form but a very small 
part of the nations of the earth, and many are not now counted 
among the nations. Of the destiny of the existing nationalities of 
the earth, there is no indication beyond general allusions to the 
reception of the Messiah by the Gentiles, and the assertion that 
?* The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea." The proof of this will be seen from the following 
considerations : — 

1. All Scripture prophecies against nations then existing are 
plain in their terms and unmistakeable in their application. Con- 
sult Isaiah xiii. 17 — 22 ; xix. xxiii. with Jer. xxv., and Ezek. xxvi. 
xxvii. In all the passages which concern the fate of nations, every- 
thing is clear and distinct — the name of the nation, its fate, and 
the instrument of its downfall. The same holds good in relation 
to the few prophecies given in the New Testament concerning 
the encircling of Jerusadem with Boman arinies, the total destruc- 
tion of the city and temple, and the dispersion of the people. To 
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these may be added the reyelations to Daniel of the signification of 
the image and of the vision of the four beasts. Adding then Greece, 
mentioned bj nam^, and Borne as clearly indicated, shall we find 
any of the present nationalities mentioned in such a precise and 
immistakeabie manner, or even propheoied of at all? The answer 
mnst be in the negative. True, some have tried to show that the 
invention of the steam-engine and the railroad is prophecied of, 
that the revolution of 1848 was clearly indici^d in Scripture 
Biopheoy, and that the coup diktat and fall of the Popedom have 
be^i no less clearly set forth. The year of the final consummation 
of all things is on the same authority clearly revealed. But no 
reasonable proof of such things can be given. The data are too 
imcertain,. and the mode of obtaining a solution of the prophecy 
too profound and mysterious for any dependence to be placed upon 
the result. The difierenoe between the language used in the pas- 
sages cited in support of these conclusions, and that employed 
w£(Mi a prophecy, still future in its folfiiment, is uttered against a 
neighbouring nation, is most striking. The destiny of nations has 
been discoverably indicated in* prophecy, but this will not prove 
that the destiny of existing nations may be found there. It is, 
as will be shown presently, an argument against it. Can any such 
plain indications of the future destiny of Enfidand, France, Bussia, 
India, China, or America, be met with in Holy Writ, as is to be 
foond concerning Babylon, Edom, Tyre, and Egypt? Assuredly 
not. These nations are nowhere mentioned, and with regard to 
their destiny there is a total blank. Nor is Uiis surprising when 
Ihe purport of prophecy is considered ; for^-^ 

2. The prophecies levelled against ancient nations were destined 
to show the Jews that their God was a " jealous God," and would 
assuredly visit< the nations for their neglect and contempt of Him ; 
that similar crimes would bring similar punishment to them ; and, 
ai they might see with their own eyes, the word of prophecy was 
sure, and would in no wise fail. To the nations around, whom in 
niost cases we may reasonably suppose to have been acquainted 
with such prophecies as boneemea themselves, and whom we 
know in some instances to have been so acquainted, they served as 
warnings to repentance and the forsaking of vanities for the service 
of the living God. GDherefore, besides not leaving himself without 
witness in the law of conscience written on their hearts, and giving 
them rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
joy and gladness, they might, from their frequent contact with 
the chosen people, become acquainted with God's displeasure 
against thrai, and the terrible fate in store for them if they per- 
sisted in walking in their own ways. Thus they were without 
^cuse. We now live under another dispensation, the fulness of 
lame has come, the Son has been manifested, the Gospel proclaimed, 
tod the days of prophecy and revelation are at an end. We have 
Ihe prophecy of old time, and it is given for our instruction, ana- 
logically — that is, knowing tibe denunciations levelled against sin 
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in general, and divers nations in particular, we may rest assured 
that our transgressions will be similarly punished; for nations 
receive their punishment on earth, and, while righteousness exaltetb 
a nation, sin is a snare and reproach to any people. The destiny of 
existing nations, then, is not discoverably indicated in the projihe- 
cies of Scripture. And to assert this, is not to attack the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, as some seem to think, but the contrary. The 
Scriptures have indeed been written for our instruction, and the 
things related happened for our en sample ; but the Scriptures were 
not written to instruct us in all things ; therefore to maintain that 
they do not inform us regarding any particular subject, such as the 
future destiny of nations, is not to attack their inspiration, but to set 
bounds to their scope ; for the things that are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children, but the secret things belong unto the Lord. 
Many things are revealed only in part. Thus the final judgment and 
the destruction of the earth is the destiny of all, and is set forth as 
a verity ; but of that day and that hour knoweth no man, not even 
the angels in heaven ; and it does certainly appear impious to pry 
into such matters and attempt to fix the time when it will take 
place. 

3. If the destiny of nations were discoverably indicated in Scrip- 
ture, they would, as shown above, be indicated in an unmistakeable 
manner. Now there is nothing concerning which doctors difier so 
much as the application of prophecy. The outward form of the 
prophecy, as applicable to co-existing circumstances, presents little 
difficulty, but how few agree in. the inner meaning and more distant 
fulfilment of a single prophecy ? Some even deny the existence of 
a secondary meaning. And to take a prominent case: — What pro- 
phetical book is there without reference to the restoration of Israel 
to their own land P It forms the groundwork of Old Testament 
prophecy, and winds up almost every distinct prophecy either of 
God's wrath against Israel, or of the services in store for the 
favoured people. It is not unfrequently alluded to in the New 
Testament, and to some seems an absolute certainty. Yet not a few 
good, pious, conscientious Christian men, including ministers of all 
denominations, whose hearts may be said to yearn towards Israel, 
have, as they tell us, entirely through an attentive study of prophecy, 
been forced to the conclusion, that there is no hope for the final 
restoration of the Jews. Numerous other instances might be cited, 
but this is taken as the principal one of Old Testament times. Not- 
withstanding the publication of Apocalyptic sketches and the 
coming tribulation, men are as undecided as ever as to the interpre- 
tation of the vision and seals, and so will remain till the end of time, 
and it is no disparagement of the value or inspiration of the sacred 
volume to 8B.j so. The revelation of Grod'a will to man had a 
special object in view ; to point out his state by nature, the plan of 
salvation, and to set forth those duties to be performed in this life 
in order to prepare him for a future and eternal state of existence. 
These are so plain that none need err therein. Scripture does, it is 
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true, set forth the general destiny of the human race, but its object 
is not to predict the future of each particular individual or nation ; 
and accordingly the assertion is repeated that " The future destiny 
of nations is not discoverable from the prophecies of Scripture." 

S. Abnott. 



IS A SCIENCE OF HISTOEY POSSIBLE? 

AFFIBMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

Is seeking a solution of this question, it will be necessary to give 
a definition of history and science, and also to note the essentials of 
all science, so that on applying ourselves to an investigation of the 
main facts presented to our view in the stream of history, we shall 
be in a position to decide whether history does or does not possess 
the essentials of a science. Jlistory, then, concerns itself with 
societies of men, more or less extensive, bound together by the same 
language, institutions, and laws. Such communities we call states, 
kingdoms, or empires, and it is the rise, progress, or downfall of 
these which history undertakes to record. The acts of the govern- 
ment, as well as the condition of the governed, are set forth, and 
history thus becomes the biography of a society. 

Science presupposes knowledge — facts are collected, examined, 
and arranged ; influences, causes and effects are fitted into one 
harmonious chain. These are presented as logical sequences, and 
the mind is compelled to admit the accuracy of the reasoning, and 
by implication the justness of the conclusions which then become 
laws. But these laws are not immutable ; on the contrary, they 
are continually shifting, as further facts are obtained from the 
subjects amenable to science. And this arises not from any 
bias in the mind, or any flaw in the induction, but from 
the fact that, as the premises change, the conclusion, that is, the 
laws of the science, must change also. But we do not on this 
account say there is no science of the subject. To take a few perti- 
nent illustrations. Few will deny that there is now a science of 
astronomy. But there was also a science of astronomy in the days 
of Ptolemy, notwithstanding the cumbrous mechanism with which 
he loaded the heavens. Knowledge, as far as then perfected, was 
made use of, and conclusions fairly drawn, which became the laws 
of the science. The sun then (as was supposed) went round the 
earth; now the sun is the centre of the system and the motive 
power of the earth's revolution. But suppose, as is (ex hypothesis) 
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likely enongli, it be some day proved that the motive power is not 
resident in the sun but in some other part of the universe, tiien 
the larger law will annul the lesser, and the science be placed on a 
new footing. Yet we still have a science of the subject. There 
may be a science of any subject without the ultimate teachings of 
that subject being known. We may also be ignorant of its onward 
bearings, and of the impression it receives from external objects. 
In other words, science does not require perfect knowledge, or 
. demand a detailed acquaintance with the wnole subject from the 
beginning. With such a demand finite intelligence could not 
comply. It would involve a knowledge of the injGlnite. But the 
chain may be taken up at any link ; and a sufficient number of facts 
being taken, the connection and dependence of the succeeding links 
on this and on one another may be shown for a certain distance. 
Thus the science of the subject is formed, and as the demonstration 
is carried backwards or forwards the science becomes more perfect. 
Logic is the base of all science. Without it science is impossible, 
but as soon as one logical deduction has been made — no matter 
whether the premises be true or false, — science begins. Science 
then is capable of being perfected. That this is so wiU appear 
when we reflect on the usual modes of speech employed by man on 
this subject. Thus we often say that the science of meteorology 
is in its infancy ; and so of phrenology, geology, &c. Now wluit 
is meant by these terms is, not that a science of these subjects does 
not exist, or is impossible, but that the facts already known do not 
warrant us in considering the subject complete, or in being too 
dogmatic in our. conclusions. These conclusions are correctly drawn, 
and science has fairly entered on her office.; but there may be 
disturbing influences at work which we do not know, or which, 
when we do, will enter as exceptions, and modify our conclusions. 
Thus in the first subject, the " red sky in the evening '* and morning 
form part of the science of the subject, and these and a few similar 
premises constituted at one time the whole of meteorological science, 
for it was a science even then. Consider the complicated calcula* 
tions now made, the many influences which have to be taken into 
the account, all of which will modify a conclusion formed from a 
single fact. But because various sets of elements enter into the 
account, no one will say that the science of any subject is becoming 
more and more impossible. On the contrary, it rests on a surer 
because on a broader basis. Brain indicates mental power. The 
simple science is that large heads show that their possessors are 
men of great mental power. But there are many exceptions, 
and we find that the lower part of the brain counteracts the upper ; 
hence the comparative size of these must be considered, then the 
temperament or the individual and the quality of the brain fibre. 
Whether a science of phrenology be possible or not is not tJie 
question ; the above shows the nature of the steps through which 
most sciences pass. In the case of phrenology, many, m conse- 
<iuence of these numerous exceptions and modifications, liave denied 
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that it is^jossible to form a science of the subject, wlio would have 
urven their adhesion to it had it been presented in a simpler 
form. 

• The preceding paragraphs, needless as many may perhaps 
account them, will not have been written in vain if they have been 
sufficient to establish the principle, that science can exist with- 
out an infinite knowledjSfe of the past or an exact knowledge of the 
affairs of the present. That science does not require foreknowledge, 
as " Pbilalethes '* thinks, is evident from the nature of science. 
The object of science is to give us this foreknowledge ; had we it, 
there could be no such thing as science. The knowledge obtained 
from science is neither strictly absolute nor independent, but con- 
ditional, and dependent upon laws evolved from previously acquired 
knowledge. We know what will be, not from ourselves, but from 
reasoning based on what is and what bas been. History is bio- 
graphy : biography is a record of the lives of individuals. It 
records their acts, shows the results, and not unfrequently is able to 
trace the motives which originated, and the influences which pro- 
duced those acts. Granted that in many cases it is impossible to 
unveD. all the motives and grasp all the influences which produced 
any given act, still, we have the act, and we have its effect, whicTi 
effect will be found to be the cause of other effects or actions. We 
, have not every link of the chain complete, but we have many com- 
plete series. ^ Are these sufficient to form a science of biography P 
In the above view of science they certainly are, and in the opinion 
of all, who speak (and who does not ?) of the lessons or the teachings 
of biography. We are to learn some one thing, suppose from the 
career of an eminent man. We find from reading and observation 
-that other men similarly circumstanced have acted similarly, and a 
law is evolved and the science of biography begun. It matters 
not how short or how simple the deduction may be, if it be obtained 
in a logical manner it is a link in the science of the subject. All 
conclusions logically deduced, no matter how profound the pre- 
mises, appear simple, and can never appear otherwise when once 
ihe premises are understood. A science of biography is possible, 
nay more, it is already in existence. Is not a science of history 
possible too ? 

There can be no ^ priori argument against it, for once in poases- 
«ion of the necessary data, the science would be accurately and 
rapidly developed. So one can assert that it is absolutely impos- 
sible. The objections can only have reference to the obscurity, 
intricacy, and multiplicity of the details, and these we think have 
been unduly magnified by Philalethes, and by Carlyle, on whose 
ideas he depends. 

Observation and experience go to show that " man is the same in 
all ages, and among aU nations. His feelings and his passions are the 
same. The laws of thought are the same on all subjects and among all 
jpeople. The prime movers and influences of action are in all ages 
the same as to nature. History is a biography of society, but 
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society is made up of individuals and of states, with wliich history 
deals, the motive power and the drag are confined within the vulgar 
herd as one entity, and a few daring spirits, who raise themselves 
above them and become their masters and their rulers." A science 
of mind is not only a possibility but an actuality. Hence the 
matter is simplified to a consideration of the actions and the motives 
which influence them, of a few select individuals in a state con- 
sidered as individuals. Often it is but one that we have to con- 
sider, and the people as one, for they may at all times be accounted 
one; when inert they are as one mass in tneir lethargy; when roused, 
it is always at the call of some leader, whom they as one man obey 
and follow. The science of history need not be, as Philalethes 
assumes, absolutely predictive — ^no science is so. All that is re- 
quired is that we can determine, by reasoning from the past, what 
will, from a given set of data, probably occur in the future. This 
is now done, and has been done for generations. So far we have a 
science of history, but when we take note of the counteracting 
influences, and calculate the chance of their acting, and allow for 
them, then we ascend into the higher branches of the science. 
Thus we believe it is acknowledged as an historical truism, that 
oppression engenders resistance, and that 'when we see instances of it 
we feel assured that sooner or later there will be an uprising. We 
are able now to teU pretty nearly the time when the revolution will 
occur, because we, as historical students, know its infallible precur- - 
sors, and can discern them afar ofl*. 

That luxury of living and efleminacy of manners pave the way 
for a nation's decline and fall is pretty generally acknowledged, and 
has been acted upon in many publications addressed to our country- 
men upon the social and moral condition of our nation. We have 
been told that our glory had departed, and that our kingdom would 
be brought to nought ; and before we call such persons alarmists 
and fanatics, we should consider whether since these times we have 
not made a revolution in our social and moral condition, or what 
counteracting influences, not found amongst others, have been at 
work to avert the threatened blow. Some again consider these 
counteracting influences chiefly, hold them forth as our glory and 
birthright, and with fervid exhortations beseech us not lightly to 
neglect them, or allow any to wrest them from us. In both cases is 
not a science of history acknowledged? 

Again, is there a truth more plainly to be read from the paces of 
history than that the process of the human race i^ as the ebi) and 
flow of the tide, now action, then reaction, and the more violent 
the action the more violent and the more enduring the reaction. 
Does not history show that those who overthrow a despotism erect 
on its ruins a government ten times more despotic than that which 
is just subverted. But we are not called upon to form the science 
of history. It is a possibility, and to assert the contrary is to 
declare tnat the past has no lessons for the present, no guidings for 
the fature, and that the world has made no progress. But the 
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world has made progress, and the study of history should teach us 
these two things— first, that we are not in ourselres superior to our 
fathers ; and second, that we are shamefully and monstrously 
inferior to them if we do not advance beyond them, every day 
showing among us as individuals — 

" Something attempted, something done, 
To earn onr night's repose." 



E. S. 



NEGATIVE ABTICLB.— II. 



'' To US, my friend, the times that have gone bj 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals; 
That which you call the spirit of ages past, 
Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are beheld reflected, 
With what distortion strange, heaven only knows. 
Oh I often what a toilsome thing it is 
This study of thine, at the first glance we fiy it. 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together; 
A lumber room of dusty documents, 
\ Furnished with all approved eourt precedents. 

And old traditional maxims 1 History ! 
Facts dramatised, say rather— action — plot — 
- Sentiment— everything the writer's own, 
As it best fits the web-work of his story, 
With here and there a solitary fact 
Of consequence, by those sage counsellors 
Pointed with many a moral apophthegm, 
And wise old saws learnt at the puppet-shows." 

Goeihe*8 '^Fatuf* 

EvEBT individual life is a new problem. What will it become ? 
The throbs of desire and hope are in his heart. As he dashes into 
the sea of experience will he rise with the pearl of great price in his 
hand, or the mere earthly potsherd of disapnointment ? Surely it 
is vain to guess. " The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing is of the Lord." Shall that man grow up strong or weak, 
inclined to right or wrong P as he paisses through the fiery trials of 
life shall he give forth the rich gold or drossy slough in greater 
abundance P A knowledge of all the preceding biographies of all 
preceding men would not help us to work out that fresl^ pro- 
blem of history. Shall he be self-relying and self- directed in the 
midst of drudgery, calamity, exasperation, and want, and grow 
glorious in his country's annals P or shall he be entangled in the 
nettles, and briars, and thorns of earthliness, end, if his name be 
writ in the annals of his country at all, fill a page in the ** Newgate 
Calender"? Who can prophecy unto us truly of this matter P Who is 
sharp-sighted enough to see theseedsof the beautiful and the just lying 
side by side with the tares of folly and guilt, and tell us truly which 
shall mictify and which fade, or whether both shall grow together 
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until harvest ? If tbe lot in life of one single individual be a mystery 
transcending the might of foresight to predetermine, how can there 
be a science of history? Individuals coming and going, we neither 
know when, why, how, nor whither make up an age. These ages 
are subject to plague, famine, volcano, earthquake, flood, storm, 
war, revolution, persecution, political turmoil, or social outbreak— 
the sources of many of which lie beyond man's perceiving. Who can 
set down the result and guarantee the sum until the work has been 
worked out between life and event P If no one can do so, a science of 
history is impossible ; and we may not contentedly employ the his- 
tory of a past age as a means of understanding this present time. 
If we affirm that the calculation is too intricate in itself, will our 
opponents show that human life is simpler than we have represented 
it P will they tell us by what signs in heaven or portents upon earth 
—by what skill in divination or prevision in science — they can tell in 
what cradles shall be laid the Alexanders, Caesars, Charleses, Clives, 
iN'apoleons ; the Socrates, Bacon, and Comte ; the Colbert, 
Franklin, and Gladstone of coming years ? Tell us — O person 
named like an Egyptian sphinx, even Chepenom ! — tell us in what 
strange ways a knowledge of such births in ihe past will enable us 
to calculate the advent of their successors ! Dare we say then— if 
you relinquish the test — that your assertion must be cast into the 
limbo of unproved and unprofitable speculations P every new man, 
as we have said, being a new problem in the statics and dynamics 
of humanity, in the history of the wojrld. Multiply the number of 
men in a generation, and that by the number of generations, which, 
as Homer has it, come and go like the leaves of trees in uncertainly 
and in number, and having cast up this, if a science of history is 
possible, show us what singular currents of vital force passed 
along the vitality of ages to bring into being " a Borgia or a Cata- 
line," a Napoleon, a Lawrence, or a Grant; for then we shall have a 
something of proof that history is a science. 

If, however, we demand that the good historic rules of B>idhard 
Baxter be attended to — ^if we agree with him that we can only freely 
believe history — 1. If the person show that he is acquainted witii 
what he saith (speaketh about). 2. And if he show you the evidences 
of honesty, and conscience, and the fear of God — which paay be 
much perceived in the spirit of a writing. 3. If he appear to be 
impartial and charitable, and a lover of goodness and of mankind, 
and not possessed of malignity or personal ill-will and malice, 
nor carried away by faction nor personal interest, how shall 
**Chenenom" answer our demand? Will he quote garrulous 
HeroQotus or lying Livy; refer us to Geofirey, Monmouth, or 
Eroissart;. lay before us Lord Clarendon or JS-apin; call our 
attention to the infidels Hume and Gibbon ; ask us to rely on Poz 
or Bumet; supply us with a criterion which shall enable us to 
judge between Grote and Thirlwall, Niebuhr and Sir G. Lewes, 
Totleben and Dr. William Eussell, Ccesar and l^apoleon III.P 
The new Apocalypse which he wiU then reveal may help to convince 
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118 that a science of Mstory is possible. But how else can we 
believe it? Not while we recognize the free will of mankind. 
Could we even do it if we gave our credence to the doctrines of the 
necessitarians, who bind men's souls with withes of iron, acknow- 
ledging no inner causation in the thoughts of men. 

The conditions of a science are — thut all the facts may be tho- 
roughly observed either in themselves or in their effects — that these 
fects should be the same and constantly recurrent — that the traces 
of causation, either direct or indirect, should be perceptible — that 
£Ssu;ts as they arise should be explicable by the laws of induction, 
through which observation has tracked them in their pro- 
gress. The results of science are— that prevision and precalculation 
become possible — ^that men may avoid the effects or control the 
issues of given causes— that the artificial production of similar 
•causes or similar efiects is seen to be within the compass of man's 
Tpower— that on the occurrence of a given cause we can foretell 
and foreknow the effect, or from the occurrence of an effect we can 
infer the activity of a given cause. We believe that both the con- 
ditions and the results of science are such as to show that history 
cannot become one. The conditions of history are becoming more 
and more complex, events never recur in it, circumstances are un- 
•predictable, consequences are continually arising that are unfore- 
seen, the chain of events, though lengthy and well knit, is many- 
linked, and there is no sin g le chain upon which events are suspended 
to the chair of Jove. We cannot eliminate chance and accident 
from history as we can firom science. 

History is the grandchild of fable. Curiosity is only her nurse, 
not her mother. She is unknown. Many affirm she is a foundling 
begotten by the banks of the Nile, though carried over and laid 
down in the Grecian Peloponnesus. She has led a wild, irregular 
life, and her genealogy or her posterity are quite unable to be iden- 
tified. She has attempted to acquire letters of legitimization and 
naturalization in many countries, but has not as yet found any 
sure and certain godfather and godmother, though gossips she has 
many. She is a wanderer and a telltale, whom even " Chepenom ** 
(is- this puzzler Saxonico-Latin for market-name P) cannot manage 
to bring into good repute. 

But a truce to trifling, although " dissi^ere est in loco," The one 
unfathomable thing for us is life — ^the one mystery is history, or the 
biography of time. Can we ever fully understand that of which 
we are a part, and from the whirl and stir of which we cannot extri- 
cate ourselves? We are as it were in a network of wishes, desires, 
impulses, laws, inducements, enticements, hopes, fears, and duties. 
Wnat can our life work out of these P What can issue from all 
lines as the results of these? What science is able to register the 
effects and influences, the changes and the differences these occa- 
sion P In oth^r words. Is a science of history possible ? " Chepe- 
nom " says. Yes ! And, No ! is the answer of 

Philalethes. 
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OUGHT COEPOBAL PUNISHMENT TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN EDUCATION P 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLB. — III. 

Theeb is now-a-days a very erroneous opinion prevalent as to 
what constitutes education ; and this is the more to be regretted, as 
it may possibly vitiate the reasoning and nullify the conclusions of 
some who take part on the other side of the question for debate. 
By many, education is considered to be nothing more than book- 
learning, a sheer cramming of facts; and he or she who has 
stowed away in his or her brain the greatest number of such facts 
—no matter to what they relate, — and so, most resembles a walking 
dictionary or encyclopsBdia, is supposed to be the best educated. 
A certain curriculum of study has to be gone through, a certain 
number of subjects are to be mastered, that is, learnt by heart, and 
then your education is finished ! And hence if you do not, as indeed 
very few seem to do, take it all out at one school, do not on that 
account be cast down. Does not the principal of the Teleutaia 
Academy oflPer to finish off ^nd perfect the education of the sons 
and daughters of those who confide their children to his care, and 
with all the accomplishments besides P 

Of those who look upon education in the above light, some few 
consider that if so much has to be got through, the sooner it is done, 
and the finishing touch given to it the better ; and therefore if the 
child does not get through his stages fast enough, apply the whip 
pretty spaartly and he will mend his pace. Formerly, in the palmy- 
days of Busby and Xeats this class was in a majority, few in fact 
thought otherwise ; but now many who look at the education of a 
child as equivalent to cramming his brain in a certain number of 
years with the contents of the text books of the various subjects of 
the school curriculum, argue that all intelligent and diligent child- 
ren can be so educated, while the dull and the lazy will never learn, 
do what you will ; and that therefore it is wrong to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the former, because it is not their fault that they 
are so ; their memory is defective, or other of their faculties are im- 
paired, and you cannot remedy the matter ; and as for thQ lazy, 
they are made so by Nature, and when she sees fit, their minds will 
develop in a wonderful manner, and they will assuredly become 
great geniuses and ornaments of their country ; for have not all 
great men been notably lazy or dull at school, with, of course, a few 
trifling exceptions P ' 

Now were education in reality to consist of nothing more than 
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the mere outline work sketched above, it would be easy to show 
that the opponents of corporal punishment, who generally take their 
stand on the above p'ounds, are in error ; but before this is done, a 
more correct view of education must be given. It is not the mere 
filling of the brain with facts : intellectual development alone is not 
education, but to educate is, as Emerson says, when combating 
some of the views noted above, "To train 'the mind in its most 
tender years according to the laws of health, so that it should be 
strong to resist disease ; to fill the mind with useful knowledge ; to 
educate it to comprehend all the relations of society ; to bring out 
all its powers in full and harmonious action ; to educate the moral 
nature in which the very sentiments of duty resides, that it may be 
fitted for a worthy and honourable fulfilment of the public and 
private offices of life ;" or as Mr. Fox declared, " Education has 
reference to the whole man — the body, the mind, and the heart ; its 
object, and, when rightly conducted, its efiect is to make him a com- 
plete creature after his kind. To his frame it would give vigour, 
activity, and beauty ; to his senses correctness and acuteness ; to 
his intellect power and truthfulness; to his heart virtue. The 
educated man is not the gladiator, nor the scholar, nor the upright 
man alone, but a jjjst and well-balanced combination of all three." 
Human nature will not assume this combination of itself, or there 
would be no need of education at all ; and it is plain that to obtain 
the desired end rewards and punishments must be introduced. 
There can be no education without punishment of some kind or 
other, and this is perfectly analogous to our own state of probation 
in the moral world. We are being educated for a future and a better 
state of being, and the means to accomplish this end is a system of 
rewards and punishments, present and prospective. We know that 
a certain line of conduct procures us ease and happiness, while the 
pursuit of the opposite lands us in difficulty and distress ; we 
know that every sin and every vice in which we indulge brings 
now its sure punishment, although we see not the hand which 
inflicts it ; and we believe that there will be corresponding rewards 
and punishments in a future state. We have obtained our know- 
ledge by experience in our own persons, or from observations 
in the case of others : that even now we sometimes see a just action 
bring its author into distress, while an unjust one is praised, does 
not invalidate the general rule, which is, that our happiness 
or misery in this world is to a very great extent in our own hands ; 
and that, being conscious of this, if we neglect to follow or run 
counter to the precepts which the moral Governor of the universe 
has laid down to promote our happiness, we shall assuredly be 
punished for our disobedience and neglect. 

But our conduct as men is very much influenced by our habits 
formed as children. True, we may totally alter our conduct ; but 
it is extremely improbable that we shall ever do so, for our habits 
grow with our growth, and if we have the power we have not the 
disposition to change them. Man is verily a bundle of habits, — 
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of habits formed in childhood, for as the proverb expresses it, "the 
child is father to the man ; " and as Solomon declares concerning 
the training of children, when they are old they will not depart 
from the way of their childhood. 

Children, however, know nothing of the fiiture. They know not 
that evil passions encouraged or unrepressed in childhood will 
grow upon them, and. embitter much of their after life. The 
educator knows this, and he has an ideal of what the children com- 
mitted to his care ought to be. He strives to bring them to this, 
and he acts entirely for their ovfn future good. The first thing he 
must secure is thorough obedienoe, and this should not be secured, 
by the bribe of reward, but simply because he determines he will 
have it, and therefore it must be. Children in after life will have 
to render obedience to others, and they will not be rewarded for so 
doing ; it is a part of their duty in life ; therefore children should 
never be bribed to obey. Children yield readily enough to dis- 
cipline when it is once thoroughly established, and prefer it to 
disorder ; but each one is very loth to fall in wili the existing state 
of things afid make it general. As obedience must be enforced, the 
disobedient must be punished in some way or other. This point of 
obedience lies at the root of the whole matter ; because, once allow 
the teacher to be absolute, — and he is useless if he be not, — then 
all other things follow as a matter of course. 

An intelligent teacher will, as far as possible, treat his children as 
reasonable creatures, and endeavour to show them the results 
likely to follow in after life from their conduct at the present time ; 
and this cannot be too frequently impressed upon them, as they 
seldom reflect upon such things of themselves. But still there are 
many things from which children think it a hardship to be pro- 
hibited, and the reason of which they do not see, or could not 
understand,] in which the teacher's command must be the sole 
restrainiag motive, and a violation of which must be punished. 
Take even the case of book-learning,— which, by the way, is not 
education itself, but only one means to it. A boy sees no earthly 
use in learning Latin and Greek. His master knows it is of use, 
and of great use, though not perhaps in a pecuniary point of view. 
He therefore forces the boy to learn it, and if the task be not 
beyond his strength, rightly punishes him if he fail to perform it. 
The thing must be done, difficult though it be. No learning 
is easy ; there is no royal road to it ; and the good teacher, while 
animating the boy with a desire to achieve a victory over a difficulty, 
will never deceive him by representing that as easy which he knows 
is not so. It is not the mere facts learnt from books which cause 
these to play such an important part in all education, though they 
form an essential part of it, but it is the habits of attention, 
industry, perseverance, judgment, and dogged determination not to 
be beaten, developed during study, and which in after life will be 
of more value than ten thousand pages of facts known by mere 
rote. 
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It is now sufficiently shown that punishment must, from the 
nature of the thing, form an ingredient in education. Education 
lops off and prunes as well as encourages and develop^. The sub* 
ject of it resists this, but the teacher must be paramount, and he 
must have some means of making it felt that nis word must be 
obeyedjT— that is* he must, to be impartial, punish the offenders in 
some way or other. 

It only remains to be considered whether this should be done by 
corporal punishment.or otherwise. The previous part of the article 
has been written to combat a notion yery popular just now, viz., 
that by certain system^ of rewards you may get children to do what 
you will« and those who disobey lose their reward, and that is alL 
But you hare no right to bribe children to be obedient ; it is ilieir 
duty so to be, and they must be made to know this, and those who 
disobey must be punished — but how P 

The child disobeys, and therefore he, and he alone, ^ould suffer. 
Children wUl be soonest deterred from wrong-doing when they find 
the punishment lights on their own heads, and on theirs alone. A 
teacher has no right to keep a child in after hours, because this 
generally punishes himself or some one else who has to watch the 
offender. This, in fact, will form a great consolation. for him; he 
will rejoice, in thinking he has inconvenienced his teacher or some 
one else, and the puni^ment, besides failing of the effect intended, 
wiU only have given rise to a malicious feelmg in his breast. It is 
therefore unjust, both to teachet and child, to pursue such a course. 
Impositions, or setting lessons to be done at home, fall under the same 
censure. The teacher or sdme one else must revise or hear the lesson. 
If thift be done in school hours, others are deprived of instruction 
or superintendence ; if out of them» then the teacher punisheahim- 
self or some one else, as in the previous case. Besides, the more this^ 
plan is resorted to the more it will need to be resorted to ; for the 
very name of school becomes distasteful to the pupil, and the sight 
of a book disgusts him with learaing altogether. There only remains 
corporal punishment ; and in addition to what has been advanced 
above, we may only add that it obtains the sanction of the highest 
authority, that no one thinks it is wron^ in the case of parents, and thejf 
educate, properly speaking, as much as the schoolmaster, or even 
more so ; that the schoolmaster is, or ought to be, their coadjtitor and 
deputy, and therefore what we do not condemn in them we have 
no right to condemn in him; and lastly, because some form of 
punishment must be used^ and no other so likely to accomplish its 
purpose and punish the guilty alone can be devised. That it is 
liable to be abused or administered in a wrong spirit is true, but 
this does not argue against its use ; and even here the evils will be 
much less in reality, though at the time more apparent, than those 
incurred in enfeebling the frame by confinement, or weakening the 
intellect through overtaxing the memory in the way of impositions 
and similar forms of punishment. B.. S. 
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NEGATIVE AKTICLE.— III. 

Being amongst those who firmly hold the opmion that the 
most efficacious means of elevating the human race must be found 
in the intelligent education of the young, we naturally looked for- 
ward with interest to the discussion of the important subject of 
corporal punishment. Nor have we been altogether disappointed ; 
for thougn the articles tbat have already appeared are brief, they 
are very suggestive, and are very valuable because evidently they 
are the productions of observant men, who are practically acquainted 
with the topic on which they write. In saying this, let it not be 
thought that we undervalue the opinions of philosophic theorists, 
but we maintain that all i)pinion8 and theories on this and similar 
subjects are valueless if they will not stand the test of practical 
life. We think it right, therefore, to add that the views which we 
shall advocate in this brief article have, during a number of years, 
been put to the test we have mentioned ; for ** we speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen." 

It is worthy of notice that the terms of the question have not 
been defined by any of the previous writers, and this doubtless 
has arisen f|om the fact that they are so simple, and in such 
frequent use. It may, however, be useful to remind our readers 
that the term education is derived from the Latin word educo, which 
literally means to lead forth, to draw out, and not to drive out or 
flog out ! Further, education, in the common acceptation of the 
term, and in the sense in which it is obviously employed in the 
question before us, means simply that of the school or college, and 
does not include that of the family ; and hence the scriptuoral quo- 
tations our opponents are so fond of are utterly beside the mark, 
and do not touch the point in dispute. 

The education of the school we regard as not merely confined to 
the impartation of knowledge, but as including intellectual and 
moral training ; and in all these respects corporal punishment is 
not only useless, but positively prejudicial; for we hold, with 
Stowe,* " that corporal punishment tends to harden the heart or 
break the spirit." Do we desire to secure the attention of our scholars 
to their lessons P The use of the stick will not assist us in doing 
this ? Do we wish to stimulate their moral qualities ? The inflic- 
tion of the cane will only excite in their breast feelings of anger 
and hatred ; for — 

" Angrj looks can do no good, 

And blows are dealt in blindnesr; 
Words are better understood ^ 

If spoken bat in kindness." 

We romember hearing some time ago an intelligent Sunday school 
puperintendent narrate his experience in respect to this subject, 
and telling us how one of his own teachers had declared in utter 

* " The Training School." 
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hopelessness that she could *'beat nothing into her disobedient 
scholars :" and no wonder at it ; the only wonder being that any 
lady should try to ^perform such an operation ! 

The secret of successful teaching is the liberal but intelligent use 
of kindness rather than of severity, and the judicious employment 
of rewards, and not the frequent infliction of punishments. God 
has so constituted us that— • 

" There is a golden chord of sympathy 
Fixed in the harp of every human sonl ; 
Which by the breath of kindness, when 'tis swept, 
Wakes angel melodies in savage hearts ; 
Inflicts sore chastisements for treasured wrong, 
And melts the ice of hate to streams of love ; 
Nor aught hut kindness that fine chord can touch" 

But here our friend *' Malvern" objects that the necessity of 
corporal punishment in education has been maintained by men who 
are re;;arded as authorities on this subject ; such, for instance, aa 
John Locke, and his commentator " J. A. St. John ;" and inferen- 
tially by the poets Goldsmith and Bums. This list of " authorities " 
is a very meaere one, and the only name in it which will command 
the deferentifd respect of educators is that of John Locke ; and it 
should be known by aU that this great man in his day was the 
greatest opponent of corporal punishment ; and although he did not 
advocate its disuse in every case, he declared that " such sort of 
slavish discipline makes a slavish temper." 

Bat we may inquire as to what has been the experience of the 
most celebrated practical educationalists of the present day. That 
great and good man. Dr. Arnold, of Eugb^, introduced an important 
reform in this respect into the vast estabhshment over which he pre- 
sided, by abolishing the infliction of corporal punishment, except in 
a few extreme cases. But it may be replied that if the Bugbean 
scholars could be managed without flogging, it should be remem- 
bered that they are the sons of well-to-do parents, and that the 
example which this case affords is inapplicable to schools for the 
children of the humbler classes. 

Li answer to this we cannot do better than cite the testimony of 
Br. Guthrie, the philanthropic founder of ragged schools in Scot- 
land. Li the second edition of his deeply mteresting "Plea for 
Eag^ed Schools" he says, ** From the beginning we put our faith 
in kmdness : it has been tried, and not found awanting. . . . 
We remarked in our first * Plea * that these children were not to be 
moved by hard words and harder blows, being too much accustomed 
to tiiese at home, and having learnt to be as indiflerent to them as 
the smith's dog to the shower of sparks." If any other proof in 
favour of our position be needed it may be found in the fact that 
corporal punisnment has been banished, by common consent, from 
our best conducted Sunday schools. On this subject Mr. Collins, 
in his excellent work entitled, "The Teicher's Companion," ad- 

1865. o 
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dresses teachers thus : — " Never strike, or even touch, a scholar to 
enforce obedience. Lay this down as a settled rule, and let nothing 
induce you to depart from it." And the Rev. James Inglis, in his 
small but comprehensive work, ** The Sabbath School," says, " In 
schools where the children are very rough and untutored, blows 
are the worst of all ways of influencing them, as they are so used to 
them at home ; and though you may beat a child into silence, you 
will never beat him into attention." To these precepts we will make 
but one addition, and tTiat is by quoting the words of an experienced 
teacher of a class of 150 infants : " In my own school there has 
never been punishment further than the detention of a child for the 
purpose of a little quiet talk about a fault, or a reftisal to shake 
hands at parting. This has been enough for children of all tem- 
peraments and characters." If, therefore, as we have seen, Sunday- 
school teachers, who meet their children only one day in seven ; if 
ragged school teachers, who gather their scholars from the lowest 
haunts of vice, can do their work without having recourse to cor- 
poral punishment, surely it might at once be prohibited in e very- 
educational institution in the land. 

But there is still one other claim for the infliction of corporal 
punishment in the education of very young children, and this is 
broughtforward by our friend " Scholasticos." He ass^erts that " child- 
ren are not reasonable creatures. . . For several years they are 
only animal, not intelligent. They have no perception of consequences 
that are not immediate. . . Corporal punishment is simply the means 
of keeping the mind open to the consequence of actions." Amiable 
wan! He would flog the infants! We do not know what his 
domestic relationships are, but it is evident that he knows nothing 
of the feelings of a parental heart, or his head would never have 
been allowed to concoct an argument like this. But not only are 
the assertions of "Scholasticos" contradictory to the natural 
instincts of our nature,— they are opposed to his owji subsequent 
remarks. After advocating the flogging of little children, because 
they " are not reasonable creatures," and " have no perception of 
consequences that are not immediate," in the very next paragraph 
he maintains that "punishment ought to be given only when tne 
fault is one of temper, and is known to. be wrong by the party doing 
it" (sic). And in order to prevent any ambiguity, he adds, " Where 
there is no law there is no transgression, and there ought to be no 
punishment." To make any comment on these conflicting stato- 
ments is unnecessary ; and we leave for our friend the performance 
of the delightful task of self-reconciliation when he favours us with 
his"Eeply." 

But " Scholasticos " would have all corporal punishment to be 
"solemnly deliberative;" and his friend and supporter, "Malvern," 
asserts tnat "even the Hopleys of the profession abstain from 
wanton cruelty; and, indeed, only employ the rod on occasion 
and cause given." As, then, the corporal punishment which Hop- 
ley inflicted upon his unfortunate scholar, in such a barbaric manner 
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that the poor lad died from its effects, was not "wanton," we suppose 
we mxist believe Hopley himself when he declares that it was 
" solemnly deliberative.** If this be the case, we can only regard it 
as a striking illustration of the dangerous and direful character of 
l^at remedy for childish folly which both " Scholaaticos ** and 
" Malvern ** prescril^. Nor is Hopley's case a solitary one. We 
have known others which, if not equally serious, have been very 
damaging to all parties concerned. We can recall to our mind 
several instances in which corporal punishment has been so severely 
administered that th^ children have been personally injured; their 
parents have been so excited against the schoolmasters as to sum- 
mon them before the magistrates to answer for their conduct ; and 
though the masters may have been told by the court that they could 
go forth without any stain attaching to their characters, they must 
nave felt sadly humiliated by the position in which they were placed, 
and have been painfully sensible of the fact that while many of their 
neighbours really censured them, some might pity, but none could 
admire or love. 

If, then, corporal punishment be, as we have shown, not only- 
unnecessary but positively pernicious, our readers, we are sure, will 
join us in maintaining that it ought not to be employed in education. 

J. M. S. 



IS THE PERUSAL OF WOEKS OF FICTION EIGHT 
OE WEONG? 

EIGHT. — BEPLY. 

Fiction is the offspring of imagination, and in all its forms 
nothing is more deeply wrought ; in its higher branches nothing is 
purer, nothing more ennobling than the vivid colours of character — 
the resources which a reSned but well-moulded intellect places 
before us in a mature plot. In the novelist we have a man who 
possesses the power of making us scorn the ignoble, and, whilst we 
appreciate the good, our minds are stirred to better impulses ; for, 
according to the course of thought, so are our will and inclination 
fashioned. 

S. S. does not appear to have set forward any very powerful argu- 
ment in his paper. The objection raised against fiction in his first 
clause has, we think, just the opposite effect on the well-regulated 
mind. The fancy does not rush away with most men in the way he 
has described, and such, we doubt not, he will find to be the case 
when he extends his knowledge of character. The art in novel lite- 
rature is to bring out forcibly the good and the bad in their every 
complexion ;— in fact, to adapt characters of all sorts to present day 
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life, that we may fully comprehend the influence and the result of 
each quality on the mind : — by this alone we can live rightly and 
learn — learn to apply each different phase of character to ourselves. 
Thus, then, the perusal of works of fiction, so far from being wrong, 
teaches us at least one great lesson — to know ourselves, 

Now the study of mathematics and the ^ysical sciences, on 
which S. S. lays great emphasis, expands the mirid, and causes its 
workings to be accurate and concise. But what moreP They do 
not elevate or refine it ; they afford no examples of what is noble — 
no illustrations of the beautiful,— and such examples only can be 
found in classic literature, of which fiction is the foundation. 

We are very sorry to see S. S. condemn us all so freely. " The 
majority of people now read much, and think little." Is it possible 
to disunite the reading and the thinking man? Again, in No. 3 of 
his propositions, S. S. states that " the perusal of works of fiction 
encourages persons of ability (P) to waste their time on unworthy 
objects." Persons of ability! Such persons would scarcely be 
classed under the intellectual in our opinion, nor do they seem 
worthy of having a whole i)aragraph devoted to them. 

" Life is short," as our friend says in his fourth clause ; but yet 
there is a time for all ; a time for religion and a time for fiction and 
leisure. Of works of fiction, some had certainly better never 
have been published; but surely these idle papers could never 
influence the mind of the sound man ; and with regard to females, 
as he terms them, S. S. must suppose that such low novels could 
not possibly find their way into the drawing-room of a lady. The 
sixth section of the paper before us consists of assertions wholly 
void of proof. Is S. S. acquainted with novel literature ? Will he 
examine the principles of Kingsley's novels, not to mention others, 
and he will see whether they tend to make him a liar or a hypo- 
crite, or whether they inculcate any evil lesson. 

*' Samuel's " paper is vaulting and dreamy. We can find no 
argument in it. ** Samuel " should not avoid, as in the present 
instance, touching the subject he has undertaken to write upon. 

** Philalfthes " comes next with his pious proofs. Let us see if 
his paper, vri^l bear examination ; it is seldom the pietist by his 
advocacy ameliorates the aspects of a case. His first clause is only 
an attempt at^rc?^— for on looking into it he assumes that fiction 
is the " father of lies." Now this is hardly an argument. " Phila- 
lethes " should not conclude ** hence" for his so-called argument is 
reaUy nothing. He continues, " But this line of argument (P ?) 
may not satisfy," &c. Who could such a *'line of argument" 
satisfy P But our readers will judge for themselves. "Phdla- 
lethes " makes an objection to the word " imagination," which is 
quite properly used by *' Nam Der ;" and the former's definition 
and long explanation is not to the point. ** Imagination " might be 
better defined than " the imagining the impressions of the senses " (?). 
Since oiir opponent, then, has descended to verbal criticism, we will 
return it tentold. His definition is wrong. It is not usual to use 
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the verb in definitions from the substantive which we define; 
and •* the senses " mean only sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, 
or feeling : perhaps " Philalethes" meant " the sense." " Imagina- 
tion " is the faculty by which the mind produces its peculiar 
thoughts, and combined new ideas ; and fiction is the result — which 
is not " a lying imagination,*' as " PhUalethes " supposes. Here is 
another of our friOTd's very strange " lines of argument :"— " The 
intellectual evil of the perusal of fiction is that all our associations 
become warped and distorted," and so on, making as stated facts 
things we wish he could prove. Then, to finish this absurdity, he 
concludes, " This [viz., his unfounded statement] proves that works 
of fiction are not good sources of instruction." " Philalethes " 
should not permit little provincialisms to creep into his sentences, 
as jn the following : — " A lurking suggestion lying hiddenfor long (!) 
in the recesses of the mind inactive." 

" Philalethes " seems to us one of those unfortunates who read 
nothing else except the Bible, from a mistaken notion of what is 
right and what is wrong. " Is he an English scholar?" We can 
answer. Certainly not, xmless he has read some of those books which 
he deems unfit for perusal : for what better model of English is 
found than in the plays of Shakspere, Otway, and Beaumont, and 
Pletcher, and several others of the older writers and dramatists, 
whose works, if "Philalethes" should ever read, we fear he will 
throw aside through his silly scruples P Such a man is to be pitied ; 
for his stock of knowledge must- necessarily be always small. Our 
readers then will see that '* Elpiaticos " was not guilty of uttering . 
such a " fearful " thing. 

" We have had enough of " Philalethes " for the present, and 
wish him better success next time. Once more again " Samuel " 
comes on the scene. Unasked, he gives us an account of his boy- 
hood, interesting enough, perhaps, but which we, who have nothing 
to do with anything but his arguments, must pass by. ** Pick- 
wick " has been read and scrutinized so many times, that a review 
of such a book is very jarring to the ears. This, too, which we must 
perforce pass by, makes about half his paper, is quite foreign to the 
subject. 

"Nam Der" is not so far wrong as "Samuel" Supposes, in 
stating that " works of fiction are necessary." Our winter evenings 
would pass slow enough if we slept in our arm-chairs j and during 
a wet day, when we cannot enjoy ourselves otherwise, a good novel 
indoors is almost indispensable, and we doubt not that the profes- 
sional man in his spare time finds his novel a great boon, as it 
carries him away from his business. " Samuel " evidently is not 
a classical scholar, to repel the " Athenian Comedies." We should 
he sorry to be told that our university career was spent mereljr to 
spoil our morals, and to* repulse that " healthy virtue." This is a 
bad state of affairs for the nineteenth century, and, we hesitate 
not to say, shows ignorance which doubtless even novels might 
remedy to a certain extent. 
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How exceedingly awkward a man would be who entered into 
fashionable society, where perhaps a little conversation on the last 
sensation novel might take place, or some new play or burlesque 
(for this also is fiction) ! he would be considered ignorant and un- 
eentlemanly. And must he suffer all this because he will not read 
his novel and attend the theatre? We doubt wot that there must 
be some who would undergo ef en this, but happily now-a-days they 
are not many. 

If our readers condemn those who peruse fiction, they must also 
condemn those who write it. Poetry, for the most part, is fiction ; 
accordingly all our authors, except, perhaps those few who write 
upon a few historical subjects, must be authors of "lying abomina- 
tion," and must have the credit of opening to humanity a road to 
ruin. Most of our literature is ideal, and must therefore be con- 
demned. This argument is so absolute, so entirely void of anything 
like proof, that it must find but few proselytes. Men like Tenny- 
son, Shelley, Scott, and others, have done so much for their 
country's reputation in the eyes of the world, that it would be hard 
to condemn them, to believe them guilty of such a crime towards 
their fellow-men. 

But some minds have no sense of appreciation of Hterature, 
because they are straitened by scruples, and narrowed from the 
want of that reading which they so mi^h condemn. Could such 
men know how the world looks upon them, — and yet these characters 
are so blind that they cannot see how they are written against every 
day, and thus learn what an estimation they have gained in the 
minds of their countrymen. Surely our poet laureate has de- 
nounced the pietist properly and well in his beautiful verse ; what 
further, then, need we argue with him P — 

" Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thon with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days." 

Mabwood H. 
weong.— beply. 

Thbke is in some a ruling propensity to view and represent 
things as just the reverse of what they really are. Evil is called 
good by them, and good is called evil. This "is strikingly the case 
with our opponents in the present debate, so prone is it with them 
to give a misrepresentation of things. "Nam Der" is in this 
respect an object of pity. Pity we feel for him, and will not there- 
fore deal so harshly as to seriously notice the trivialities and errors 
of his opening article, but gently dismiss it as unworthy of our fiir- 
ther consideration. 

Amongst other arguments employed by " Elpisticos " in fayour 
of works of fiction is the fact that impure books are emjjloyed 
throughout Europe in the education of youth, and that the highest 
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dignities In spiritual offices sanction this use of them. But is 
everything that is sanctioaed by spiritual dignities right P Is the 
sanction of spiritual dignities the test and proof of rightness P If 
it be so, then it would follow that should any spiritual dignity 
shortly commit an act that has always been viewed as immoral, 
sueh. an act must ^or the future be viewed as right, because it 
is stamped with the sanction of a spiritual dignity. What utter 
puerility is this ! 

The sanction by spiritual dignities of the use of impure books in 
education is no proof whatever that such use of tnem is right. 
" ElpisticGS " imagines that he shows that the immorality of a book 
does not render it an improper work for one's study. But he 
flatters and deludes himself. He shows no such thing. He at- 
tempts to show it, but his attempt fails ; and we ask, Had not men 
better be without the light and information imparted by impure 
books, and at the same time escape the moral pollution they cause, 
than have the instruction combined with their pollution, especially 
as an equal amount of light and information may be obtained 
without pollution ? Indeed, those works which do most in expand- 
ing the intellect and enlarging the field of knowledge are those 
which are the moat free from all polluting tendencies. 

** Elpisticos " speaks of works of fiction which are solely devoted 
to virtue and decorous living to such a degree that he fears they 
lose some of their force. Strange doctrine this ! that books which 
are exclusively devoted to virtue and decorous living are less forci- 
ble than such as are not so greatly devoted thereto. Surely this 
greater forcefulness of books must be a force of an injurious 
kind, and therefore better be dispensed wilh than possessed. 

" Elpisticos " has suflScient daring to class the Bible with impure 
books — a degree of irreverence this which shows to what sophistic 
arguments " Elpisticos " is capable of descending. A novel is a ficti- 
tious representation of what never has existed, and never will exist. 
Portraits are given of characters in whom such qualities are made 
to meet as never did meet in a real living person, and they are 
represented as passing through a series of circumstances such as no 
living person ever did pa^s through. In Bunyan's allegories, on the 
contrary, Christian and others are represented as feeling, doing, and 
suffering exactly what a Christian does feel, do, and suffer. In the 
" Holy War," Mansoul is represented as passing through just such 
changes as the soul of a redeemed man does pass through ; while all 
the parables of our Lord are representations of facts in spiritual 
life ; and though the representations are figurative, yet are thev no 
less actual and solemn verities. The parable of the sower and! the 
seed accurately represents the preaching of the word, the various 
classes who hear it, and the different effects which attend it. The 
parable of the ten virgins faithfully portrays the mere professor and 
the possessor of true religion ; and what is represented as taking 
place at the coming of the bridegroom are not mere imaginary cir- 
cumstances, such as we have in a novel, but what will actually occur 
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at the coming of Christ. Novel? represent what may be ; the paia«* 
bles of our Lord set forth what is. 

Look, again, at the vast difference in the nature of the subject 
dwelt upon in works of fiction, and those dwelt upon by Bunyan ia 
his allegories and by our Lord in His parables. How absurd is the 
comparison drawn between them I Works of fiction hare worldly' 
matters for their subject, but Bunyan and our Lord speak on spi- 
ritual matters and the things that belong to our everlasting peace. 

To excuse the indecorum of novels by the fact of certain subjects 
being dwelt upon in the word of Grod is irreverent in the extreme, 
and merits the severest rebuke. Can ** Elpisticos " say that the 
writers in novels of such things as suggest impurities and indecencies 
are influenced by the same spirit as were the writers of the sacred 
Scriptures P or can he say that the former have the same ends in view 
as the latter P A novel-writer records the circumstance of one of his 
imaginary, personages getting drunk. A writer in the Scriptures 
records a similar circumstance of a real i)ersonage. The way in 
which the former writes of drunkenness excites a laugh. With the 
narrative in the Scriptures the same book reveals the disjjleasure of 
God against that sin, and His determination to punish it. These 
are set forth in words so burning and terrible as to cause all hearts 
but the obdurate to tremble. So with other sins. The writer in 
novels speaks of sin lightly, aind in such a way as to allure to it. 
The writers in Scripture speak of sin as an awfal act, and in such a 
way as to deter from it. Where, then, is the validity of the com- 
parison between works of fiction and the Bible employed by " Elpis- 
ticos"P W. B. S. argues that the reading of works of fiction is 
beneficial, because fiction has been universally employed, and 
receives a large amount of public favour ; ergo, whatever is univer- 
sally employed and receives a large amount of public favour is right. 
But modern science has proved many medical and other practices, 
that were once universally employed and received a large amount 
of public favour, to be entirely wrong. W. B. S. argues in favour 
of fiction, because by its aid writers have endeavoured to supply 
the omissions of the historian. But we should be better without 
these fictitious supplies, as they only mislead us. In reading a 
book containing them how are we to know what to credit and what 
to reject P If we receive the whole, we believe what is only imagi- 
nary. If we reject the whole, we reject what is true. Better to 
have great gaps in history, and acknowledge that we know nothing 
about certain periods, persons, and circumstances, than have those 
gaps filled with the mere creations of the imagination. W. B. S. 
argues in favour of fiction, because it has moved to both laughter 
and tears ; but of what advantage were these movements P W. B. S. 
" cannot conceive it to be possible that anything would receive a 
large amount of approbation throughout the whole world unless 
there could be some good obtained from it." Eeally ! Does not 
the employment of some one or other intoxicating substance obtain 
a large amount of approbation throughout the whole world, and the 
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employment of it to the production of intoxicating effects P— and is 
any good obtained therefrom P Does not the practice of selfishness, 
fraud, injustice, and oppression, obtain a great and world-wide 
approbation P — and is good received therefrom P We believe the 
last-mentioned argument of W. B. 8. needs only to be glanced at to 
be refuted. We as firmly believe the arguments of " Philalethes " 
to be unanswerable. The instances adduced by him of the evil 
effects of fictions are a sufficient answer to the assertion of ** Elpis- 
ticos " that, as a general rule, the tendency of works of this class is 
wholly on the side of virtue and decorous living, as also to the 
assertion of W. B. S. that works of fiction exercise a beneficial 
influence in the wide and important field of practical morals. 

The article of H. M. is so little to the point as to require no 
remfffk from us ; and notwithstanding all tnat has been advanced 
by our opponents in debate, we still feel our position to be impreg- 
nable. S. S. 



The Pleasures of Beading. — As the Italian proverb says, chi Ugge regge 
— ** he who readeth mleth." Not always, perhaps, over a kingdom of this world; 
although, when action joins with stady in a rich and vigorons nature, the world 
obeys the thought, word, or deed of an educated king. But chi Ugge regge in 
another sense too; the bookworm is the monarch of a shadowy realm. Think of 
what he is master when, one by one, he has furnished himself with those golden 
keys to his palace chambers which we name the languages. He does not dangle 
them at his girdle in what is called conversation ; it was for his brain, and not 
his tongue, that he hung them one by one upon his memory. And you call him 
shy, diitraitf stupid; but look what company he keeps, and judge if the real 
bookworm can descend to modern manners at any given moment. He unlocks the 
Greek chamber, and Plato comes forth to tell him in stately Attic bow Socrates 
died when the chill of the hemlock cup mounted to his heart, and they covered up 
that divine smile upon his face. He unlocks his Latin gallery, and Cicero thunders 
in the Senate, or Horace braids the roses in Pyrrha's hair, or Tacitus talks State 
with him in stern, condensed sentences. Or he turns the jewelled key of the Oriental 
courts, and the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties are his companions. Old, 
old civilizations live for him again; the Pandhara Princes fight under his eyes; he 
talks Buddhism with Guatama; he bears the elder gods explain themselves; he 
knows the secrets of Zoroaster; he looks in at the palaces of Assyria; he walks 
Bagdad with Haroun-al-Raschid, and sails the Indian Sea with Sindbad. Pan is 
not dead for him, nor Aphrodite, nor. Pallas; and those eternal granite gods of old 
J^ilesay to him, " Who readeth, ruleth! read the meaning of our immortal calm, 
and rule the kingdom of thy mind in majesty and contentment." Nor are modern 
times less hb: he turns the silver Italian key, and chi legge regge is true in its 
own tone. He k free of heaven and hell with Dante, soars to the moon with 
Ariosto and Astolfo, reads Petrarch's sonnets over Laura's graceful shoulder, can 
go into Armida's garden when he likes, or loll at Fiesole with Boccaccio, laugh 
with Cervantes, make love with Camoeus, look right through man's heart with 
Goethe, launch into infinite (mental) space with Kant and Hegel, or come back and 
scoff with melancholy Heinrich Heine, and then let Emerson regild the worn world with 
his wise optimisms. This is the society the real bookworm keeps. Stupid did we 
call him? He has come out of " kings' treasuries and queens' gardens," and the 
glitter and the glory are in his eyes — our owl-light embarrasses him. — Telegraph, 
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|p0ttk Critique. 



OuB poetic critique has been delayed longjer than we anticipated, 
not for want of matter, but of space. We shall therefore defer 
introductory remark at' this time, that we may be able to do ampler 
justice to the claimants for admission into this department of our 
serial, whose patience — that unpoetic faculty — has been taxed, ought 
we not to say overtaxed, by a waiting of six months. To proceed. 

The following lines have been in our hands long. " They were 
penned on the occasion of the author's determination to make pro- 
gress in his studies." They wiU now be read by their writer with 
a feeling of freshness, and their appearance majr " a momentary 
bliss bestow." We suggest a few verbal corrections, which seem 
to us to intensify or improve the expression : — 

Oh ! let me grasp " the trailing skirts of truth," 
And cling, and cling, and make a part mine own, 

To twine it round my brows, in early youth, [that 

And wear it as the earnest of a crown ! 

Oh ! let me grasp the beautiful, the good, freftch 

And gorge thereon with tender doting eyes ; Rov 

'Tis these can yield the scut immortal food, fgnuit 

And lead it onward, upward to the skies. [tempt 

Oh ! let me look along lifers rugged shore, 

Commingling darkly with eternity ; 
Where many a shattered craft, aud broken oar, 

Tell the sad tidings of adversity. 

Tes ; I will look, and looking, learn, and worhf [mark 

And soar, and live to high and higher things ; [for 

And then, nor gathering rust, nor death's dark murk [fell dark 
Shall cloff the spirit on its heavenward wings. [stay 

A Highlander. 

We know not where " Canny Banks " are, but fancy they must 
be in canny Scotland — a land famous for poets. Of the verses sent 
by J. W. B. we can only quote two, the others being " out of keep- 
ing " — a fault than which there can be none greater in poetry. 

Oh, Canny Banks, bedecked with flowers ! 

Oh, banks replete with pleasure's stores ! 
Ob, banks of childhood's happy hours ! 

Where still the stream's full current pours ; 
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Where in mj yoath I roamed alone. 

Unlike by fellow-roving boys, — 
To walk thy flowery banks was once 
The choicest of my joys. 

t 
The laureate of Canny Banks has made a better effort in his other 
attempt. But there is an uneasy echo in it of one of the lays of 
Burns which stirs the soul like a war-trumpet — which ought always 
to be avoided, upon the well-known principle that ** comparisons are 
odious." As imitative exercises, they may be tolerated. Unless a 
writer is quite able to outdo his predecessor, it is unwise to copy 
so nearly the action, feeling, sentiment, and rhyme of any widely- 
appreciated song or poem. We print the lines that they may 
become an illustration of the principle laid down. 

BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY ON LOUDON HILL. 

The sun shone bright on London Hill, 
And all aruand was calm and still, 
Save one loud voice that uttered shrill, — 
"Warriors, stand, your task fulfil, 
Fight for precious liberty ! 

" Here they come ! in War's array, 
Our foes we'll scatter every way. » 
Soldiers ! soldiers ! ntt'er dismay, 
Fight from dawn till eve of day 
For glorious victory ! 

" Here they come I in armour bright. 
Borne by steeds in swiftest flight ; 
Here they come I all trained in fight — 
Some decked with crimson, some with white, — 
Edward's savage revelry. 

" On ! on ! ye Scots, your lances draw, 
Fight for king and freedom's law ; 
Strike each blow on brother man, 
Strike and dare when once began — 

On ye brave to victory !" — J. W. B. 

Turn we bow from War to Love. The two following specimens of 
verse show capacity, idthough they seem to have been dashed off at a 
heat. This is a good way of giving vent to passion, but it does not 
do full justice to a fine idea, which generally requires polbhing. 
The molten metal may be run hot and fiery mto the mould, but 
dressing and burnishing require to be employed to give the high 
tone of artistic finish. Yet there is tiione about the lines we quote 
first, which, though a little like that of the verses made in the time 
of the seeond Charles, we like. We should infer, however, from 
the verses, that the writer, though downcast at first, is yet heart- 
whole :— 
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TO A FICKLE, FAITHLeSS FAIR ONE, 

Tears relieve** bnrning sorrow, 

Words will ease an aching breast 
(Would these lines of mine could borrow 

Grace from thee to give them rest). 
You who know, but cannot pity, 

Cannot feel how deep mj pain, 
Let me view my " phantom city," 

Let me bid " farewell I " again. 

True, the earth was made for weeping, « 

Made for sorrow, made for care. 
Perhaps, as time is onward creeping, 

I may forget that you were fair — 
May forget our early meeting, 

May forget the troubled sigh, 
When afterwards, without a greeting. 

We have passed each other by. F. S. M. 

These stanzas are jaunty, nonchalant, and Lockeresque :— 
AT PARTING. 

So I wept like a child when we parted, 

True tears from the depths of my soul ; 
They say man should be braver-bearted, 

But we cannot alt feelings control. 
With a smile some can hide all their grief, 

And be merry with hearts that are dead ; 
But, alas ! it is little relief, 

'Twill not heal the deep wounds that have bled. 

But some wear the soul in their faces 

(Not mocking at "■ sunshine in rain "), 
And expose all the tenderest places. 

In hearts not yet callous to paid. 
So I wept like a child when we parted, 

When the sun of my life passed away ; 
Hope alone made me braver-hearted, 

Hope in what the future may say. F. S. M. 

Why are poets so often '* minions of the moon " — so subject to 
lunar influences ? What poet has ever been known to neglect the 
lady moon in her journey ings P Hesiod (not to speak of Homer 
or of Ossian), no less than Tennyson and Alexander Smith,— 

" Private in his chamber pens himself. 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out. 
And makes himself an artificial light ;" 

only that he with the more certainty in fancy might be able 

" To be consorted with the humorous night ;" 

and may be privileged to asseverate, 

" Bj yonder blessed moon I swear,'- &c. 
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M. H. has been at this old, old game too, and has produced 
"Ihis pretty piece of poetic trifling/* in which there is not a little 
earnest of versifying power : — 

TO THE MOON. 

AN ODE. 

Roll on, thou fair, refalgeat Moon ! 

Ascend the lofty dome of Night, 
Whose arch the glowing stars festoon. 

And blend with thine their mellowed light. 

Roll on ! Beneath awaiteth thee. 

The pDgrim, in a dubious way ; 
ninme the mist that, like a sea, 

Swells o*er the vale, bereft of day. 

Roll on ! He marks thy red orb rise, 

And longs to see thee gain the height ; 
Thy lessening form he joyful eyes, 

And cloudlets tinged with silvery light. 

Roll on t The lover seeks the bower, 

Ardent as doth the eager bee 
At morning seek the opening flower : 

Love lights the eye that watcheth thee. 

Roll on ! The blissfal honr when he 

Shall clasp the loved one to his breast, 
Is when tbon shinest, fall and free, 

Above the dim horizon's crest. 

Roll on I How slow thou climVst the steep ! 

Thou seem'st to move not on thy way I 
Oh ! haste thee, for that bosom deep 

Owns potent Love's mysterious sway. 

Roll on ! for who, with human heart— 

(Alike, in this, with hearts above) — 
Can bear unmoved the piercing dart 

Sent by the magic hand of love ? 

Roll on t The mariner spreads the sail [seaman 

To catch the light breeze stealing by ; 
He joys to see the bright stars pale 

Their little lights as thon draw'st nigh. [lesser 

Roll on ! He views thy rising form 

Impictured on the deep sea's breast ; 
And thinks he there, by some swift storm, 

Ere morning's dawn may lie at rest. 

Roll on ! Not he alone doth mark 

Thy white orb through a tear-dimmed eye ; 

Beside that lovely cottage, hark ! 
A mother and ber children crv : 
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^ Boll on, fair moon I oar father^s htak 
Is riding on the swelling wave ; 
Should clouds thee hide — the night fill dsakj 
Ah ! he may find a waterj graw. 

^ Boll on ! Should storms descend in wrath, 
The breezes, that now waft him home, 
May bear him off his trackless path, 
To sleep for aye where wild waves foam. 

" Boll on ! Till day has vanquished night, 
Cease not to shine on sea and earth ^ 
Guide him with an auspicious light. 
Long absent, to his home and hearth.*' 

Boll on ! and potir thy borrowed streams 

Of light around that sylvan cot ; 
Bear peace upon thy welcome beams, 

And Hope, where these are nigh forgot. [joys 

Boll on, thou fair refulgent Moon ! 

Ascend the lofty dome of Night, 
Whose arch the glowing stars festoon, 

And blend with thine their mellowed light. 

Of the other verses we have in store, some are quite nimble to 
appear in type. They are wanting in some of the mere elements 
of composition, e. g, : — 

Like the com-grains Pharaoh's daughter 

Held within her mummied hand 
For a period long or shorter, (I) 

Truths spring up in every land. 
Though long hidden and forgotten, 

They arise and re- appear ; 
Though from distant a^es broughtm^ 

They give glory to the years. J. M. D. 

W. S. has an ode on " Friendship," the sentiment of which, so 
far as we can see what it means, we like ; but it is disfigured by 
irrelevant epithets and false rhymes, and grows inconsistent as it 
proceeds. These inconsistencies are sometimes very annoying. 
There is something in this sonnet — 

IN MEMOBIAM. 
John Clare. 
The peasant-poet of Helpston. N, 13th July, 1793 : M, 20th May, 1864. 
When revolutions rent the nation, thou. 

Hut-born and pauper- nurtured, eamest to show 
That Thought within Life's lowest ranks may grow, 
As choicest fruits oft line the lowest bough. 
The fitful yearnings of a poet's soul. 

By mist and moor, and fen and flow^ were stirred. 
And song rose thence as rises lay of bird 
Out of the mere joy nothing can control, 
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Of the fresh feel of life, and love, and earth. 

Then came the dusk of hope, the blank of thought 

Upon, thy nature finely strung, o'erwrought. 
Then the long night of madness and the dearth 
Of love, wrecked in a sea whose foam 
Ceased not to rave around until thy going home. — D. F. C. 

Our next poetic effusion is excellent in idea, and thoronehlj as 
well as consistently wrought out. There is a quiet and pleasing 
beauty in it, but we can scarcely read it into rhythm. We have a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Ccbsutcls, and some of the lines seem 
to catch up too quickly, we cannot explain how; yet we admire 
the tone, feeling, and management of the subject, and are con- 
strained to assert that it is true poetry, though less skilfully executed 
than we could wish. We observe, too, that the second line of the 
fifth stanza would require some alteration. 

THE CHRISTIAN AND DEATH. 

How sweet, — when the day with its twl is ended, — 

To the weary frame is rest ; 
When peace and hope, together blended, fin friendship 

Elate the languid breast ; [Delight 

When Memory drops the veil that fondly shieldeth 

The sacred Past (which only Memory sees) j 
And we bow to Sleep, as the willow yieldeth 

To the soft summer breeze ! 



Bat — ^for those whose guide o'er Life's troubled < 

Is " the Bright and Morning Star," 
A bliss remains, whose rapt emotion 

Is sweeter, holier far : 
A rest is reserved, where the pang of sorrow. 

Or the mourner's wail is unfelt, unknown ; 
A rest, unbroken by a dawning morrow — Funtinged 

UnHnged by sigh or groan. ^Exempt from 

Death brings this rest ; and yet we mortals wonder 

Why his hand should interpose ; 
Why loving hearts are torn asunder— 

Friends fall alike with foes ; 
Why he who revels most where victims gorj 

Do groaning writhe, or corses silent lie. 
Should be the keeper of the Gate of Glory, 

Through which blest spirits fly ! 

This mortal life is to the life immortal 

As the dawn is to the day I 
Death lifts the latch of that dread portal 

Which bars the solemn way ; 
And we pass Time's bound, making a full tranaitioB 

From the thorns of Earth to celestial bowers — 
From its care and toil, to a rest Elysian LTimes 

In amaranthine bowers. 
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Where " the dead in Christ ** have their Dames unspoken, 

And in Lethe's wave a tomb ; 
Their spirits live, in joy nnbroken; 

Beyond Earth's transient fsloom : 
There, incormpted, they as victors master 

In glowing ranks aronnd the Oonqaeror's throne, 
• Like stars that, when the sunlight veils their lustre, 

In their blue depths shine on. — H. M. 

J. S. has got at the true thought which constitutes poetry in his 
sonnet on " Winter," which we annex here as a precedent to the 
preceding verses, which we have not hesitated to designate poetry. 

WINTER. 
The Spring hath come and fled. Sweet Summer-blooms 

Have ripened into luscious Autnmn fruit, — 

And now, in many a mean, unsightly root, 
Beauty lies sepulchred in floral tombs ! 
So blossoms into life the human flower, 

Emitting odours exquisite and rare ; 

So droops at length the " pride of the parterre,'' 
A victim to remorseless Winter's power ! 
Tet not for ever shall earth's lovely things 

In darkness and imprisonment remain ; 
For a brief interval they fold their wings, 

Soon to emerge to life and light agsfin : 
What we call death, and shrink from with dismay, 
Is but the prelude to immortal day * 
Newcastleon-Tyne, J. S. 

In this invitation to the woods, the same writer has reached a 
high mark in composition. The lines are vigorous, sincere, and 
expressive. To some they will recall memories, in others they 
may revive hope. 

COME TO THE WOODS ! 
Come to the woods ! Hark I the sweet birds are singing ; 
Come, for the wild flowers profusely are springing ; 
Come, do not tarry, the blithe lark is winging 

Up to mid-heaven his eloquent flight ! 
Come to the woods, brother ; — leave the close city,— 
They who can't do so are worthy of pity, — [Those— needful 

•• Work, ceaseless work ! " their unvarying ditty, — 
First thing at mom, and the last thing at night 

Come to the woods !! and make pleasure a duty ; 
Steep thy young soul in the essence of beauty, — 
Till, richly laden with exquisite booty. 

Thou shalt exult o'er thy new.gotten spoil. 
Come, — for kind Nature of care would relieve thee ; 
See I she hath donned her best robes to receive thee. 
And a May-chaplet doth lovingly weave thee, 

To garland thy brows vrith, brave son of toil ! 

Heart-sick of the world, its shams and gold-madneas, 
Flee to the woodlands, and bury thy sadness : 
Spring is the season of music and gladness, — 
Therefore, desponding one, smile and be gay ! 
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Come to the woods ! iDlermit ihy repining, 
Sol to invite thee is lastronslj shiniDg ; 
Thou shalt find pleasure, exalted, refining,— 

Come to the woods, brother ; come, come away !~J. S. 

We owe to J. S. also the following pleasing 

CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Hul ! lustrous Morning Star ! 

Besplendent from afiir ; 
Whose wondrous Advent ancient seers foretold : 

Thou with sapernal light 

Incomparably bright, 
Dost fill Heaven's arches with celetitial gold I 

From vast eternity, — 

Ere time began to be, — 
Co-partner of Thy Sire's effulgent throne ; 

Ere mighty Cherubim, 

Or borninp Seraphim, 
Pealed forth their worbhip to the Eternal One I 

condescending grace ! 

For Adam's guilty race 
He laid his dazzling regal vestments by 

On this auspicious morn. 

Of virgin-mother born, 
For man to labour, agonize, and die ! 

Goodwill and peace to earth 

Came with Messiah's birth ; — 
Angelic minstrels poured their- sweetest lays ; 
' While sages, at His feet. 

Laid down their offerings meet, 
In grateful homage to Immanuei's praise 1 

Then shall not we rejoice, 

And, with symphonious voice, 
A tribute of thanksgiving render Thee ? 

But not with lip alone. 

Unite onr hearts in one. 
To warble forth the soul's true melody ! 

Accept our offering, 

Divine, Incarnate King I 
To celebrate Thy natal day's return : 

And when from earth we rise, 

To meet Thee in the skies. 
Our souls shall then with nobler raptures bum I 

We must adjourn to another opportunity consideration and quo- 
tation of the other verses in our hands, and any others which 
may be forwarded to our care. We shall resume the critical duty 
again with the same deaire to do justice to each writer, but at the 
same time to be true to the Muses. 

1865. P 
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EOBKBT LEWIS GEERIE, 

rOUNDBE OF THE BBITI8H LITEEABY SOCIETY, AND EDITOR OF 
"the OLDHAM CHBONICLE." 

The name of Robert Lewis Gerrie deserves emibalmment in these 
pages, though it has not yet got into the books which narrate the 
straggles of the humble in the upward course of life. 

"Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar; 
Ah I who «an tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star. 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war; 

Checked by the scoff of pride by Envy's frown, 
And Poverty's unconquerable bar, 

In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropped into the grave unpitied and unknown.** 

Among the real heroes of humanity I count the " early called" 
one to whom death grudged more than a quarter of a century of 
effort and suffering, and who was taken hence while the path of 
life lay yet green before him. We dare not open our notice of his 
uneventful history, "the short and simple annals" of his biography, 
without recalling his own words, — words written out of the red- 
leaved book of his own experience. " It is sadd that genius over- 
comes all obstacles ; but more truly may it be said, that we hear 
only of that which does so overcome. We forget how accidental 
are the victories of genius ; we humble ourselves at its objective 
ehrine, and think not of its long sleep in our own souls. Gonitis is 
too beautifully delicate and too expansive to grow and thrive among 
brambles and thorns ; and for want of that encouragement which 
sensitive minds look for, the springs of intellectual development are 
broken or give way." 

Robert Lewis Gerrie was born in Aberdeen, 27th Jan., 1831, on 
the labour-level of life. His father belonged to the wage class. 
Both he and his wife were well educated and respectable, though 
occasionally pressed with anxieties as to the wherewithal the child- 
ren of their household might be fed and clothed. They were a 
God-fearing, industrious couple, to whom the bread of independence 
was sweet, and who. abhorred debt as the deepest enslavement of 
the soul to which a man can sink. The food they could provide, if 
scanty, was wholesome, and the garments their children wore, 
though homely, were whole ; for the mother was an adept at the 
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too-much despised art wliick enables thrifty housewives, in the lan- 
guage of Barns^ to — 

" Gar auld claes look maist as weel's the new.** * 

Like most earnest Scottish parents, they laid great stress on 
education. He was born just in the height of the infant scbool 
fever in Aberdeen, and was sent, when little more than two and a 
half years of age, to the nursery -cage of a seminary^ for childrefn; 
whence he was successively passed on from school to school until 
the West-end Academy was opened, under the rectorship of Mr* 
Peter Robertson. He was the first scholar enrolled on the books, 
and he was one of the most eager of the learners who thronged ita 
bencbes. After four years* training there, he went to the mathe- 
matical classes of Mr. G-ray, wjiich he l^ft to become an apprentice 
in the office of the Aberdeen Herald as a compositor. At tiiis time 
he was fourteen years of age, and he was bound for seven years. 
Though pretty severely worked in the office, he did not relinquish 
his studies, but continued to read, study, and think. During this 
time he attended various classes for improvement in mathemati«i, 
modem languages, and general science. It was to a sedulously 
conducted series of readings, howeter, that he owed most, tfe 
was a lover of books, and he especially loved such books as lit up 
nature with a fresh meaning, imparted grandeur to human life, 
explained the mysteries of mind, or taught the course and ten- 
dencies of thought, while realizing themselves in. action. Of poetry 
he was an ardent student, and he began to aim at verse- writing, 
when he was little more than fifteen. He did not, however, plume 
himself on being bom a poet, or insist upon that as his vocation. 
His mind was of a more practical cast. The private joy of versi- 
fying he never intermitted, and as he grew in years his facility of 
expression increased, while its beauty and energy became more 
marked. In 1860 he ventured to imp his flight beyond his native 
city, by offering a contribution to Casselrs " Working Man*8 
Friend. * That essay on " Social Distinctions " obtained a prize fronto 
the proprietors. He early became a reader of, and a contributor t<y 
die British ControversiaUst The papers on " The Art of BeasoMM 
ing," contained in the early volumes, opened a new and delightful 
field for him. He studied them eagerly, carefully, sought ai;i 
introduction to their author, and poured out his heart's thanks to 
him for the thought of opening tne secrets of collegiate halls t<5 
working men, and f©r his faith in their appreciation with which it was 
done. His taste for such studies developed his mind rapidly, and 
he sought the best books on these topics. The popularity of the 
papers above mentioned led the proprietors of this Mapaii'ne to 
devise a plan for widening their utility. This at last resulted in 
the projection of " The Young Writer and Student's Assistant," 
suggested by Mr. Neil. In this educational scheme Gerrie took a 

* To make worn clothes appear nearly as well as new ones» 
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^eat interest, and was a diligent student of the various lessons 
imparted in it. Eobert L. Gerrie saw in the idea a germ capable 
of great expansion ; and he entered into a correspondence with, the 
conductors of this serial, which led to the inauguration of what 
was then called " The Neophyte Writer's Society," of which the 
first president was Samuel Neil, Esq., whose productions are known 
to our readers. Mr. Gerrie, in conjunction with Mr. E. S. Jones, 
of Coleford, laboured diligently to bring the new guild into work- 
ing order. It was numerously adhered to, and quite a success. 
A few of the more impatient spirits, looking on the Institute rather 
as a band of literary brothers than of students in training, yearned 
to bring before the public their efforts in authorship. Mr. Gerrie, 
borne,' we believe, contrary to his better judgment, by the impulsive 
stream, consented to a reconstruction of the association on a wider 
basis, and extended the constitution of the Society by the institution 
" of an honorary council of such men of established reputation in 
literature and science as may be favourable to the Society's objects." 
The conditions of fellowship in this Society were — "decided literary 
taste, and sufficient literary ability." This reconstruction was 
completed in 1854. That year was a notable one in his life. He 
had continued in the Herald office as a journeyman compositor 
nearly a year after the completion of his apprenticeship, but now 
he was casting about for some opening towards a course of life 
which would enable him to use the talents with which he felt he 
was endowed, and was anxious to be engaged in urging on, through 
the press, the moral, intellectual, and social progress of the masses 
of the people. 

Our scene now changes from the university city of the north of 
Scotland to the brisk manufacturing town of Oldham, about six 
miles north-east of Manchester. There had been started in this 
hat-manufacturing centre a Liberal newspaper, in the days of 
excitement regarding the Crimean War. The earliest number of 
The Oldham Chronicle is dated May 6th, 1854. The proprietors 
did not continue to look upon their speculation long as one likely 
to suit them. They sought to dispose of it ; Gerrie heard of the 
intended transfer, and having been a saving, provident young man, 
entered into negociations for becoming the proprietor. This six 
months* old newspaper had apparently been run up to a temporary 
and but seeming success. The advertisements, which were under- 
stood by the purchaser to be honA fide^ turned out in many cases to 
bave been inserted on the mere chance of being paid for ; and the 
circulation, which was guaranteed at a high figure, turned out to 
have been distributed m a great measure gratuitously to push a 
sale. The purchase was a great though unintentional mistake on 
B.. L. Gerrie's part, and it had grievous consequences. All his 
available capital was absorbed in the copyright money, and the 
price of the (so-called) goodwill. He became its proprietor on 5th 
Sept., 1854, and soon found himself in the midst of a disorganized 
and ruinous concern, with failure alone apparently before him. 
Even to this emergency he was equal. 
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Egbert Lewis Gerrie knew the value of insight as a preliminary 
to foresight. He set himself to learn the real position of himself 
and his venture. The printing office furnishings were there, and so 
was his own indomitable hearfc. Upon these he could depend, upon' 
naught else. Even the workmen bad become so demoralized that 
they unfitted themselves by drink for bringing out the paper at the 
appointed hour, and more than once Gerrie required to hasten off 
to Manchester and supplicate hands to help him to work off the 
news-sheet in time. He went through all the reputed subscribers 
and advertisers, and asked candidly how they stood in connection 
with the paper ; he looked seriously and earnestly for trade, and 
gained by his sterling honesty confidence and interest. He found 
himself not only compelled to dismiss his official editor, but to take 
his duties upon himself ; and while he acted as business manager 
and literary conductor of this harassing journal, his own hand per- 
formed the usual labour of a compositor at case, and handled the 
reporter's pencil when that was required. All this head-labour and 
heart-rackmg he found himself compelled to undergo, or consent to 
enter the Bankruptcy Court, and confess himself both cheated and 
defeated. He preferred death in harness to life in disgrace and dis- 
comfiture. 

Nobody could understand him. There he was, now indefatigably 
canvassing for advertisements, again at meetings of council or 
assemblies of the people, jotting down the proceedings with energy 
and attention, and then, composing-stick in hand, he did the work 
of a man in the odd hours snatcned from these external duties. 
But withal he was plodding on into the far hours of morning, writing 
the leaders required by circumstances, and clipping his extracts 
from the batch of exchanges with which he furnished himself, and 
keeping his books posted up with a regularity and painuteness which- 
would have been admired in a head clerk. The rumour went that 
these leaders were the composition of a number of gentlemen re- 
sident in, or connected with Oldham ; but they were not. They 
were spun out of the after-hours of a body- wearied young man. 
Day by day he visibly thinned. By-and-bye his step lost its 
elasticity, his eye its brilliancy, and his cheek its former hue. 
Scarcely had a year of this intense labour been undergone before 
consumption fastened on his vitals, and held her grip like one of 
the vultures which preyed on Prometheus, and marked him 
infallibly as one who would soon be her own. 

Even then and thas he scorns to yield ; he has duties to do, ties 
to his task, his mother and sister, though not wholly, yet partly 
dependent upon him. He must work up the worth of his properly 
—and then death will be welcomer the more terrible the struggle 
after which it comes. We owe the following account of a visit to 
him at this time, to a dear friend of ours and his, a friend, too, 
whose life also might be cited as an instance of ** Toiling Upward ** 
from the shopboard to the pulpit : — " An hour and a hSf spent in 
Manchester, and then we hurry off for Oldham. Having arrived. 
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we make our way to a rising ground in the outskirts of this smoky, 
scattered, and uncomely town, yet containing some 60,000 of a 
population, and at length reach a neat row of houses with ^arden- 
' plots before the doors, and lying at right angles almost with the 
Blue-Coat School of Oldham. We have been seen approaching, and 
« blythe bonny Scotch girl, the sister of the friend we seek, bids 
us ** welcome." We can see a subdued sorrow on her oountenance, 
notwithstanding the smile of friendliness our visit has occasioned. 
By<and-bye we are conducted into a neat bed-room upstairs. 
Stretched on his bed there lies a young man, pale and emaciated, 
with a winning face, sparkling eye, and massive brow. Around 
him are quite a number of books and papers. In his long booy 
fingers is a pencil, and as he lies on his back, he is engaged in 
writing, with a book for his desk, the leading article for the next 
number of the Oldham Chronicle'* This was in August, 1856. 
He rallied a little so as to be able to take an autumn tour back to 
his native country, and amid the scenes of his boyhood's interest. 
But the cares of life abode with him, and the seal of death was 
upon him. He returned to his " fighting off of death " again, and 
aU the winter, under the shadow of the funeral yew, he continued 
his journalistic toil — for now it was toil. In February he had 
resigned himself to a speedy release from the bondage of fate, felt 
that all that was left to him was ** a departure," and in his earnest 
love for those who watched his sick bed, he prayed that death 
might come upon him alone, that his strugjjle with the grisly enemy 
might not be left as a memory of pain with them. He arrangea 
his earthly affairs for their sakes and behoof, and found a sokioe 
even on his couch of death that his efforts had not only succeeded 
in rescuing his small original capital firom absorption by a failure, 
but that his property had so risen in value that it would bring him 
in the possibility of leaving those whom he loved in some measure 
|>rovided for against the unkindness of the world, for the circula- 
tion of the Oldham Chronicle had increased, under his management 
and despite all his difficulties, from 300 to 3,000. 
, One morning in July the exhaustion of death came upon him. 
He laid his head on his mother s breast, and with a gentle aspira- 
tion passed away — away from the woes of earth, away to the metc^ 
of the Saviour whom he trusted. Before twenty-seven years of 
life had glinted upon him, 16th July, 1867, he departed at the 
command of ** the shadow cloaked from head to foot." 

Looking at such a life, thinking of the aims and efforts which 
vitalized it, the noble conscientiousness which overarched and glori- 
fied it, the humanity which formed its very core and essence, are we 
not justified in giving this " frail memorial " of a man of worth as 
an instance of" Toiling Upward," and in saying with the Laureate — 
'^ Contemplate all this work of Time, 

The giant labouring in hit youth ; 

Nor dream of human love and truth 
As frying Nature's eartli and litne ; 
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Bat trust that those we cftll the dead 
Are brothers of an ampler day, 
For ever nobler ends"? 

At a meeting of members of the Neophyte Writers* Society, held 
, n Manchester, August, 1857, "numerous affectionate testimonies 
to the sterling worth and many amiable qualities '* of Robert Lewis 
Gterrie, founder of that association, were evoked, and " an address 
of sympathy and condolence with his relatives " was voted. Shortly 
after his demise, an agitation arose in the society for a more impos- 
ing title, and it was called " The British Literary Association," but 
perhaps its best testimony, as yet, is the life and labours of its 
lounder — ^the Eobert Nichol of our day — R. L. Gerrie. 



LORD STANLEY ON SOCIAL PROGRESS AND 
WORKMEN'S HALLS. 

[The Right Hon. E. H. S. Stanley, M.P., was born at Knowsley, 21st Jnly, 
1826. He was educated at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated first class in classics, with mathematical honours, 
in 1848. Having contested Lancaster unsuccessfully, he went on a tour in 
America. In his absence he was chosen to succeed Lord George Bentinck 
(deceased), as Member for King's Lynn. His next tour was taken to India, where 
he spent much effort in acquiring a knowledge of the state of that great empire. 
On the accession to power of his father, the Earl of Derby, in 1852, he was 
appointed Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1853, Oxford conferred 
the degree of D.C.L. aa hioo. In 1855, Lord Palmerston offered him the seals of 
the Colonic Ofi&ce, which he, however, declined. In 1858 be accepted the same 
dignity and office under his father, and proposed his famous plan of Indian Reform, 
conceived and sketched in 1853. On Lord EUenborough's resignation, Sir Edward 
Bnlwer Lytton succeeded Lord Stanley, and he became President of the Board of 
Control, which was subsequently merged into Secretary of State for India. He 
is devotedly attached to Social Reform, and speaks with earnestness on such 
topics. The following speech was delivered at the inauguration, 3rd of August, of 
the Birkenhead Workmen's Hall and Club House, ereoted under limited liability, 
in 5,000 shares at £l each, maoy of which are held by working men. It is 
admirably fitted np.] 

After some remarks by the Chairman, H. J. Candler,' Esq.,— 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley said — Ladies and gentlemen, 
friends and neighbours, I thank you most sincerely for the kindness 
of this reception, but, although I feel it very deeply, yet I feel also 
that I have not much right to stand upon this platform. It is 
hardly the part of those who take no share in the battle to come 
forward most prominently in celebrating the victory. But I have 
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come bere with great pleasure to be present at the opening of this 
hall. I am sure you will agree with me that it is quite time that 
some undertaking of this kind was set on foot in Birkenhead. 
Wherever a new city grows up rapidly, wherever a vast population 
gathers itself in a few years round some new industrial centre^ 
it will inevitably happen that many social wants will, for a time, 
remain unprovided. Men feel about such a place as if it were 
to them rather an inn, or an encampment, than a home. Em- 
ployers look forward to the time when they shall be able to leave 
off business. Working men have not the leisure, and in manv 
cases have not the means, to assist in providing what is required 
IN'ow, that is a case more or less in all such towns as this, and it is 
peculiarly likely to be the case here. I don't flatter you in saying 
that there is nothing in England — and hardlv anything in America 
or in the Colonies — more remarkable than the progress of Birken- 
head. The rateable property of this township has doubled in the 
last ten years ; only forty-four years ago— in 1821— Birkenhead 
contained a population of no more than 200 ; between 1821 and 
1841 that population multiplied itself fortyfold, — from 200 to 8,000 ; 
and, further, in less than the quarter of a century that has elapsed 
between the year 1841 and the present time, these numbers have 
been again multiplied fivefold, and for 8,000 then you have nearly 
40,000 now, — when I hear all these things (and I have my figures 
upon what I believe to be good and undoubted authority), I 
am reminded, not so much of anything which we see in Europe, as 
of those new cities which grow up on the edge of the Western 
prairie, where, with the traffic, the crowded streets, and along with 
every luxury and convenience of life, you see here and there, in 
corners and byways, the stumps still sticking out of the ground to 
mark the remains of that old primeval forest that has hardly yet 
been cleared away. I think your progress is, upon the whole, more 
extraordinary than that to which I allude ; because these things 
take place in the new country, whereas you have grown up in a 
Tery old country. Nobody is astonished if the schoolboy whom 
you have not seen for a year or two has grown a couple of inches 
m height since you parted, but it is a very remarkable phenomenon 
if he has become a grown man. Yet, when one thinks of it, that 
growth is not so extraordinary as at first sight it appears. We are 
in the habit of talking about Old England, — and no doubt, as far as 
our laws, our customs, our institutions, and our history is con- 
cerned, we are a very old country. But when ohe comes to look at 
those tilings which are characteristic of England at the jjresent day, 
when one looks at our trade, our manufactures, our colonies, and our 
Indian empire, it is almost startling to see the rapid growth of 
these things,' and how much of all that has made England what she 
is among the nations of the world is really the work of only three 
or four generations,. That is a digression, but it is one to which 
both the place in which I am speaking and the subject naturally 
leads. 
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Now, to come to what is more immediately before ti8. I tin- 
derstand the primary object of this building to be a club-^-a place 
of meeting, that is, either for business, refreshment, or society, for 
the use of all those who choose to avail themselves of it among that 
vast population of mechanics and artisans who inhabit this shore of 
the Mersey. And I will tell you why I, who am not very fond of 
making speeches without any practical object, and who think that 
in this part of the world we are perhaps rather too much given 
to make a great display about inaugurations and openings of build- 
ings, laying first stones, and ceremonies of that kind — why I, hold- 
ing that opinion, nevertheless think that the opening of this building 
is an event which deserves to be celebrated in a public and formal 
manner. Buildings of this kind are at present very rare, yet they 
ought to be very common. I am not going to say one word on the 
<^a hackneyed subject of keeping men from the public-house. 
Artisans are not children, and if they, working hard and earning 
largely, choose to spend their money in that way, they have as 
much right to do so as anybody else has to do a thing which is 
simply foolish. It is a question between their families and them- 
selves, and I think we may leave them to the conjugal eloquence 
which is very likely to be exerted on such occasions. I have always 
thought that it was not for those who live luxuriously to speak of 
them harshly in that matter. It is more their business thau ours. 
But no man ought to be driven to the public-house for want of any 
other place to go to. He ought not to be forced to go there 
because his club meets there, and he does not like to miss a 
club meeting, or because there is no other convenient place where 
he can enjoy friendly talk and a fire on a cold vrmtrj night, 
or simply because he has nowhere else to go. Of course it may be 
asked, why cannot people stay at home P Well, my answer to that is 
that men m the ricner classes, having a great deal more time at their 
disposal, and having materials for making far more comfortable 
homes, do not make it a universal rule to pass their evenings 
with their wives and children. 

I say nothing of that class — I am bound to speak of them as an 
unfortunate class — whose home is a lodging, and who shelter their 
families whenever they put on their hats ; — but I say this, that social 
intercourse — free, friendly, easy talk — is as necessary to men as 
food, or sleep, or fresh air. A man does not live a healthy life 
without it, and therefore whatever enables him to enjoy that kind 
of intercourse in a comfortable and civilized manner is not only a 
pleasure to him, but a benefit intellectually and morally. I think, 
therefore, that places of meeting like this, which are meant to be 
real clubs, or places where clubs may meet — not schools in disguise ; 
not institutes, although institutes are very good things in their way ; 
not lec^e-rooms, although this room will no doubt serve that 
purpose admirably, if it be required, but places where talk, and 
newspapers, and refreshments may be bad with a security against 
disturbance from drunken or rough and disorderly persons. I say 
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that places of this kind ought to exist, and I beliere tkey shortly 
will exist in every great town in England, and in many of tJbe 
little towns also. At present there are only a few heare and then, 
but fashions spread fast ; it is only the first step that mm trouble. 
It is not our nabit in these districts to lag behind when aaything 
useful is doing. Then we have in these parts more moaey — espe- 
cially in the artisan and working classes — than is to be found any- 
where else, except, j>erhaps, in Manchester and in Lond<ui. I am 
afraid we must admit that there are yery few parts of the country 
where the outdoor aspects of nature are less agreeable than they 
are here in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. We are not fayouced 
in that way, and that is all the more reason why we should endea- 
vour to make compensation, as far as we can, by providing indoor 
comforts for the absence of that which we cannot have, however plea- 
sant it might be in this summer weather — ^for the absence of the green 
fields, and the shady lanes, and the pleasant open commons of the 
south. Well,' then," the question is asked, "What security 1ia¥8 
you that an erection of this kind will be supported P ** My answer 
is that we hope, and we confidently believe, that it will not only be 
managed, but also to a great extent owned, by*those for whose 
benefit it is established. Expressly for that purpose the shares 
have been made of very amaU amoimt. It is the anxious desire of 
the promoters that they should be so held, and they are so at pse- 
sent to some extent ; they will be so, I believe, to a much, greater 
extent when the thing is fairly in operation i and if t^ey are not «o 
held it will not be for want of encouragement, because by a stretch 
of liberality which appears to me even extreme, if I understuid the 
arrangements rightly, preferential advantages have been granted to 
those who are holders of more than two or three shares ovot i^ose 
who hold a larger number, so that the former class are sure of th^ 
return. One ming more I must say. If this club does not reeeive 
the support — or rather, if this hall, int^ided for the reoepdon of a 
club, does not receive the support which is expected, that may arise 
from mismanagement — everything is possible — or it may arise from 
indifference, but of one thing I am sure, it is perfectly idle to eon- 
tend that that may arise from the want of power in the working 
men to keep it going. A curious fallaoy, a kiiui of meiital coafiisioB, 
arises in the xnmds of x^wspaper readers from the use of that very 
vague, and indefinite, and unsatisfactory term, "the working 
classes." People think, when that name is mentioned, of labourers 
in rural districts, and immediately picture to themselves a family 
whose weekly earnings bardy suffice to meet their weekly wants. 
I need not tell the audience I am now addressing that a skilled 
artisan in these parts is not only above the readi of distress, exo^ 
in such extraordinary circumstances as the breaking out of a war, 
a cotton famine, or the like, but Uiat he is better off, so far as 
money goes, than very many of those educated men who embark 
upon the honourable perils of professional life. I have lately seen 
— ^it was drawn up for me — a statement of the rate of wages here- 
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abouts, and I find that they range (I am speaking, of course, of 
skilled labourers) from thirty shillings to two guineas weekly, that 
is, allowing for those occasional holidays which we are aU of us the 
better for having, and which I suppose none of us can do without. 
Allowing for those, it is an income of from £70 to £100 a year. I 
am told that if a skilful artisan is employed by piece-work he may 
generally command a higher rate. Now, I do not think that men 
nving upon these wages are unable to support a club, and I think 
they might do much more than support a club. I see no reason 
why a large proportion of them should not, if they think fit, and 
supposing that the proper agency of supplying the demand is pro- 
Tided, as I am told it is here — I see no reason why a large propor- 
tion of them should not, if they chose it, live in their own freehold 
houses. I have always looked upon five things as going togetiier, — 
cheap schools and Institutes, which are only schools continued; 
dieap books and newspapers ; the savings bank and the insurance 
office, which is another form of savings bank ; the club ; and the 
freehold house. Three of these you have already ; tho two others 
you may have if you choose to provide them for yourselves. And 
1 am not in the least afraid, speaking in the interest of the employer, 
that a man wiU work one bit the worse for feeling himself in a 
higher and more satisfactory social position. I do not talk here 
alK>ut independence. Independence is a word which is sadly 
abused ; nobody is independent except the savage. We wre all 
dependent upon one another — the rich upon the poor, the poor upon 
the rich, and the rich just as much as the poor. Civilized society 
cannot exist otherwise ; but I believe every thinking and feeling 
employer desires those who work under him to feel themselves 
independent in one sense, in the true sense of the word — that is, to 
feel that they are above the pressure of immediate distress, that 
ti^ are not living from hand to mouth, and that they are not 
liable to the caprice or the dictation of any single individual. My 
belief is, that the more you cultivate the feeling of self-respect, the 
more you cultivate independence in that sense among working men, 
the better, the pleasanter, and not more difficult you make the rela* 
tions between them and their employers. Now, gentlemen, it only 
reoudns for me to wish success and prosperity to this luidertaking, 
and to express a hope, which I am conndent will be realized, that 
those who have 'given their money, and — more than money — who 
have given their time and their trouble to its promotion will be, 
as they deserve to be, long and honourably remembered among you. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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TJie Theological Works of the Bev, J. H. mnton, M.A, Vol. III. : 

Systematic and Controversial Divinity. Vol. TV: JPractical 

JDivinity. London : Houlston and Wright. 
[For notices of the two previous vols, see B. C, Dec, 1864.] 

The Critic who requires to sit down deliberately to the perusal 
of two massive volumes of divinity from a sense of duty is in quite 
a different condition from the student who reads them under the 
excitement of professional requirements, or the co-religionist who 
lays them on his shelves as treasures to be resorted to again and 
again as occasion warrants, need suggests, or inclination prompts. 
We shall confess to a sense of taskwork. That impatience did not 
hurry our rise, that the revolt of the mind natural in such circum- 
stances did not affect our perusal is, we think, a proof of the ability 
and of the effectiveness of the author's statements of his case. We 
have already intimated our intention to refrain from sectarian 
topics in this department, and for the present, and while the series 
is mcomplete, to confine ourselves to the more useful task of noting 
the precise contents of each volume and remarking on the worth of 
the several items as contributions on the theological questions con- 
cerned. By doing this we shall disencumber our review from 
disturbing influences, and shall most beneficially to our readers 
perform the duty assigned to us, of noting the value of the books 
put before us. 

Vol. III. commences with the author*s " Athanasia ; or the 
Natural Immortality of Man," in which he maintains ** that man is 
immortal ;" viz., that " he is by his nature adapted to endless exist- 
ence, and that he will exist without end, unless the course of his 
nature be interfered with by a superior power." This is a treatise 
written, the author intimates, "for the studious and reflecting 
reader, whose habit of patient inquiry requires the field of controversy 
to be thoroughly, and step by step, explored ;" for " the search for 
truth is open to all, and mankind has no greater benefactors than 
those who, with sufficient wisdom on the one hand and sufficient 
courage on the other, endeavour to rectify deeply-rooted and preva- 
lent mistakes." Introductory to the main treatise, we have 
** A E;eview of * Notes of Lectures on Future Punishment * " by the 
Rev. H. H. Dobney, of Maidstone, republished from The Eclectic 
Beview, August, 1846 ; a pamphlet on " Who shall Live for Ever?" 
and two rejoinders — one to the Eev. Edward White, the other to 
E;ev. W. Morris — to replies made to that pamphlet and that article 
by these divines. The treatise on ."Immortality" was itself issued in 
1849, and consists of four books, tracing the arguments in different 
forms, but always controversially, through 27 chapters. There is 
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often a remarkable force, precision, and solidity imparted to the 
matter of this work, which, with a good d^al of controversial tact, 
gives a high, value to his consideration of a most important 
question. 

To this chief matter there succeeds a " Lecture on the Divine 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture," delivered at the chapel of Stepney 
College, 18th September, 18^0, and directed against the incorrect 
And " inadequate notions of inspiration which are now more or less 
extensively advocated," with numerous critical notes. Supplemen- 
tary to this, we have two brief papers, re-issued from The Baptist 
Magazine, 1850, on "Divine Inspiration, not a Dynamical Process, 
and Divine Revelation, not a Mode of Intelligence ;" "Strictures 
on J. B. Brown's * Divine Life in Man ;' " and on " J. H. Godwin's 
Congregational Lecture * On Biblical Exigesis * " follow this ; and 
some good points are made in both articles. A fragment ** On the 
Support of the Gospel Ministry," and " B»emarks on Infant Bap- 
tism," close a volume of 500 pages, well packed with clear, explicit, 
and well-put argument, very highly charged with controversy, 
spirited, clever, and impressive, though including a good deal that 
is of ephemeral interest and importance. 

Vol. IV. begins with " The Elements of Moral Philosophy," 
written for and published in TJie Oxford Unci/clopadia, in 1828, which 
are for the first time re-issued. It is by no means a recondite or 
deeply -based scheme of human duty ; but it is plain, practical, and 
easily comprehended, both in its grounds and in its teachings. It 
keeps to the main levels of the subject, and neither considers the 
deep questions of Kant nor the far-reaching ones of Jouffroy. 
It is a close practical comment on Christianity as a moral law. 

A lecture on " Completeness of Ministerial Qualification," 
containing some valuable and excellent remarks on the matters and 
method of preparation for the occupancy of the pulpit, succeeds 
the treatise on " Morals "; and to that there follows a series of dis- 
courses on " Revivals." There is first a sermon on the " Means of 
a B-eligious Bevival," then a treatise on "Individual Efforts for the 
Conversion of Sinners," enforced in a series of lectures, the sub- 
stance of which is good and praiseworthy, though the manner is 
somewhat haughty, severe, and sometimes, we must say, exception- 
ably harsh in tone : for the command is given us to speak the truth 
in love, " The active Christian " directed in regard to individual 
effort, is a higher piece of thought and writing ; and is altogether 
a commendable series of practical lectures, in which experienced 
piety and thoughtful Christianity are well shown and exemplified. 
This volume closes with a finely-toned and useful paper on " The 
Formation of an Industrial Character," which is reproduced from 
a work on " The Useful Arts : their Birth and Development," issued 
in 1851 by the Young Men's Christian Association. 

We believe we are quite justified in saying that wealthy members 
of Baptist congregations would do well in presenting these volumes 
to their clergymen, and placing them in their church libraries ; and 
that they contain matters of worth, excellence, and intrinsic merit. 
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A Grammar of the Latin Latiguajfe. By Aech. H. Bbycb, LL.X). 

Lpndon : Nelson aiid Sons. 

In November, 1862, we noticed tbe then Mr. (now Br.) 
Bryce'a " First Latin Eeader " and ** First Greek Reader/* He 
lias not since been idle, but has prepared a ** Second Latin Bbok " 
(which, however, we have not seen), edited an "English Poetry 
Book," we think, and published this '^'Grajnmar of the Latin 
Language." 

In several points this Latin G^mmar is an improvement upon 
the oldefT forms of school-books. The paradigms are much iii6re 
numerous, and take in, in fact, almost every form and va^ety of 
declension andl conjugation. The rules of gender and of formation, 
are brought closer under the eye by being exhibited immediately 
after the declensions and conjugations to which they relate. The 
irregularities of the language are carefully taught ^part from, 
instead of being intermixed with, the regular form^. The facts of 
grammar are clearly stated and distinguished from the laig^s of it. 
The indeclinable parts of speech are lucidl/'a^isanjged and exempli- 
fied. The syntax is given rationally as well as empirically, — ^tlie 
former being taught on the new form of the analysis of sentences, 
and the latter being reproduced in the set of sound words given to 
them by George Buddiman. Both orthography and prosody 
receive a larger amount of care than in isommon school grammars. 

^f there is any mistake at all, it is in making it a sort of an ap- 
pendage to his First and Second Latin Books, instead of making it 
an entirely independent treatise. This, however, wfe must say, 
is little felt. We strongly recommend those who are desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the grammatical rudiments of the lan- 
guage of Bome to procure this work, and even those who have 
studied on the old nue form, to read the syntax as given in this 
work, — particularly those portions relating to the syntax of clauses, 
197 — 206 ; ohliqua oratio, 206 — 208 ; an4 the sequence of^ tenses 
208—211. To notice in detail the separate beneficial changes made 
in the exhibition of ihfi elements by difference of type, Slc., would 
be tedious. Our impression is, that for self-tuition Bryce's Gram- 
mar would be found very valuable. It is so much more intellec- 
tual, and so much less mechanical, than the ordinary run of school 
grammars. We are not quite sure that it would be so miach 
better for schoolboys than the old routine system, — unless they 
were more thoughtful than boys used to be, when our school-days 
were in their pnijie. It is, however, a matter for thankfulness that 
teachers are really employing so much thought to compose prac- 
tically useful booKS, appealing more to the reflective faculties thdn 
to the mere memories of boys. Among such teachers A. H. Bryce 
—one of the masters of the High School of the metropolis of Scot- 
land—deserves a high place. 
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SHOULD POLITICS BE MADE A PKOFESSION? 



AimMATIYE. 

TJHk We have professors of history, 
of Mtooofimy, of geology, of languages, 
and why not of politics ? Is the science 
of gev«niment less abstruse, or less 
important than these sciences? Other 
sdenoes are rightly made a profession ; 
for otherwise their intrioacies, sabtle- 
ties« and depths cannot be known. So 
vast w the field of knowledge, that a 
man cannot be expected to attain pro- 
fieienoy in any part of it unless he 
devote his time and attention to it 
chiefly. And what important matters 
are eonnected with the science of go- 
Temment! The welfare of individuals 
and of states; the relations of nations 
wi^ each other, &e. Mere dabblers in 
any science are not to be trusted. We 
do not entrust our health and lives t^ a 
qnaok, bat to the professional doctor. 
In importiUkt matters connected with 
pM^rty we employ the professional 
lawyer. And who can be so well qua- 
lified to govern us as the men who have 
made politics their study? With oitr 
own representative system it is spe- 
cially desirable that politics ^hould be- 
came a profession, for und^ that sys- 
tem, as now oarrieioot, men are re- 
turned as Members of Parliament to 
legislate, to govern, who know nothing 
of politics. Many seats ib Parliament 
are obtained by money ; by family in- 
flaeBOOyOr aome other connection, with- 
oot the slightest reference to qualifi- 
calions. The sooner politics are made 
aprofieasion the better, and as we allow 
UMie to engage in legal or medical 
praetice who have not qualified tbem- 
mhm for it by a suiuble course of 
stady, so let none be eligible for a seat 
in the House of Commons who are not 
poHtictana by profesBion.»S. S. 



I The duties of man are very compre- 
I bensive, and never can be realized by 
i even the wisest. The whole course 
of man is- one continuous chain, consti- 
tuted by means insignificant in them- 
selves, but which, when united, un- 
doubtedly form the elements of great- 
ness. Society is very intricate, its 
principles of cohesion often unsettled, 
and the results of its general cha- 
racter never properly defined. Certain 
tactics must be adopted, to meet the 
requirements and necessities of society. 
Therefore, to aecnre weal and prospe- 
rity to the State, different classifications 
of trade and professions are voluntarily 
selected by difiierent classes, generally 
arranged to meet the exigencies of the 
public. Each individual chooses his 
own profession. The lawyer would 
never suit the doctor, more than the mer- 
chantman (in general) the anatomist. 
Surely it is as consistent that politics 
should be made a profession, when all 
others in importance sink into insigni- 
ficance before it. Politicians form the 
laws of the kingdom and declafe war, 
regulate its finance and levy its taxea, 
dispense justice and control, to a great 
extent, the ^habits of society. When 
their duties are so multifarious^-so 
high above all others, — should jtolitics 
not be made a profession — studied in 
all its details, and practised in all its 
branches,— by properly qualified and 
trained persons, for the administration 
of such a responsible office ? For these . 
reasons I think politics should become 
a profession.^-Ck M. S. 

In the great business of life all men 
have interest, because connect^ with 
it by some tie or another; the connec- 
tion induces the interest, and the inte- 
rest impels to an acquaintance with the 
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character of the connection and its 
phases as they hear upon individual 
well-being. This latter process is edn- 
cation. The office of education is alto- 
gether directive; whatever duties are 
attached to conduct, ignorance of their 
claims necessarily entails failure in the 
course of life, for without the know- 
ledge essential to success, disaster is 
imminent; hence the necessity of educa- 
tion for the practical working of duties. 
In the question, whether education 
should be especial in its bearing upon 
political science? must be considered the 
nature of the science itself; for, between 
the work and the worker, the science 
and the operator, there must exist a co- 
relationship — ^tbe man mu»t understand 
his work, or he is incapable of executing 
it. Thus we narrow the question to 
this point, if political science or politics 
has connected with it special work and 
duties, then special education is neces- 
sary to learn the duties and to under- 
stand the work. That politics has 
special work none will, we think, deny. 
Since the departments of the science 
are numerous, its phases many, their 
investigation abstruse, and their sub- 
jects profound, and man, with his little 
time and much to do in the wiu-ld, can 
hardly be expected to grapple with sub- 
jects so multitudinous, without the dis- 
ciplined order which their connection 
and mutual relation one with another 
requires. Why should* it be thought 
that political science has leiis claim upon 
intellectual e£forts than the thousaud- 
and-one other departments of art, science, 
philosophy, and religion? The phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the divine, each are 
fitted for their several works by special 
education; and if political bcience and 
the art of government are subjects not 
less profound than those to which spe- 
cial education is already directed, they 
also have equal claims in speciality. 
In these days, professions are gene- 
rally followed for pecuniary results, 
either for livelihood or to give status in 
society. Medicine, the law, divinity, 
and the science of arms, are studies at 
once remunerative and honourable, but 



it does not appear that the same hdds 
good with politics. The executive of a 
country being made up of few members, 
and the chances of securing office being 
remote, renders it hazardously doubtful 
whether it is worth while to prosecute 
a special education for their relative 
duties. Hence we think that polities, 
in days of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
shares and consols, is an unlikely study 
to be popular if made special or profes- 
sional; but this improbability in no way 
militates against the necessity of special 
education in the science by those pur- 
posing to understand it, and determloed 
to risk the chances of obtaining office 
in executive or legislative government 
On the contrary, while there always will 
be a number honourably ambitious of 
taking part in the councils of the 
country, and who can only meritoriously 
fulfil the duties of the several offices by 
special education, we are compelled to 
think that for a proper understanding 
of the subject, politics should be made 
a profession.*-!). Stroud. 

To be conversant with the daily 
events of life, i^ not only useful in the 
pursuit of business, but improving to 
the mind; and as such, a study which, 
I think, every one should be acquainted 
with politics. Comparatively few are 
able to give sufficient time to its study 
to make it their profession, but to those 
who can it is an honourable one, and 
worthy of encouragement. That public 
opinion is in favour of professional poli- 
ticians, is, I think, folly demonstntted 
by the fact that they are invariably 
selected to guide the wheels of State.— 
D.M. 

Negativb. 

I am not aware that any English 
statesman except Mr. Gladstone has 
put forward the doctrine that politics 
should be made a profession: and I was 
content to think it one of those gentle 
heresies to which he has a tenderness, 
which makes him, like a woman with a 
weakness, test the love of his admirers 
by their attention or inattention to the 
reigning foible of the time. It is well 
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that the editors have challeaged the 
subject, and brought it forward for con- 
sideration. It will be a welcome topic 
of debate in many a society. My own 
impression is most decidedly against it. 
I think the higher offices of the State 
ooght to be filled by men who can be 
magnaaimoas and patriotic. Bnt pro- 
feaiioaal patriotism, I am afraid, wiU be 
at a discount in Britain. — Laubda. 

We wish men to conduct the business 
(si the State with conscientiousness and 
oonyiction. We do not want for our 
governors haranguers and special 
pleadors. We do not wish to exchange 
go?emment by party for government 
by professionals. We wish men round 
our Queen's throne of honour, upright- 
ness, and principle. Professional poli- 
ticians are seldom so. — B. G. M. 

Do we ever expect disinterested ad- 
vice from professional men? Does not 
professional training give the mind a 
bias, and professional etiquette give a 
tone to life ? Well , if we makywlitical 
life professional, are we likeljp^ secure 
sound, ingenious, and disinterested poli- 
tieal managers ? Would it be well for 
this country to give up her tried style of 
government, that it might create bureau- 
cracies like those on the Continent? 
Sorely not. Let us keep to honest 
thought and endeavour, and do not let 
us make it the interest of professional 
politicians to embroil our country for 
their own advancement. — L. S. D. 

To make politics a profession would 
destroy confidence. The rush for place, 
pay, pension, and titles, is bad enough 
already. What would it be if it were 
generally accepted by society that poli- 
tics was rightly a profession — a profes- 
sion by which a man might honourably 
live? What security would there be 
for honesty of advocacy in such circum- 
stances? Who could avoid suspicions 
regarding the motives of the men who 
went into Parliament as a profession ? 
Would all the contests engaged in be 
for the public good ? We much fear 
not That politics should be a study 
is right; that it should be a profession 
is an over-stretch of the money -making 
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limit, of which Englishmen ought to be 
extremely jealous. — Thom. 

Trading politicians have always been 
detested in England. We hope this 
good old English fashion will be held 
to. France has shown us the solution 
of a great number of social problems, 
and amongst others, tie folly of allowing 
professional politicians to hold the chief 
places in a nation. The State machine 
requires to be guided by persons who 
can afford to be impartial, and who 
would rather suffer any amount of dis- 
repute than do a wrong to his party 
and his consci^ce. Professionals must 
have no scruples. Like lawyers, they 
must take their cue with their fee. 
We hold that professional life ought not 
to be intruded into English government. 
— G. W. Y. 

What is meant by a professional life, 
we suppose, is a gentlemanly sort of 
business, which can be taken up and 
followed as a mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood or of retaining a position. Law 
is a profession, so is medicine, and so 
is divinity. There are, too, professional 
literary men. Are we prepared to eX' 
tend this system of money-making, 
after a gentlemanly fashion, to parlia- 
mentary life as a whole? We do not 
think it would be wise to bring such a 
form of social life into vogue. It would 
scatter suspicion broadcast over the 
whole government of this country. 
There have, doubtless, been men who 
did make politics a profession, but they 
have hitherto been stigmatized and dis- 
liked — often discredited. Were this 
new notion to be widely adopted, we 
could scarcely ever fix our confidence 
on any gentleman as one who had the 
real and tangible good of the country 
at heart. There would always be the 
fear that he was engaged in whatever 
advocacy he was most intent on, because 
he was hired, or expected to be hired, 
or otherwise rewarded for his political 
services by the party with whose aims 
he identified himself. It would not be 
a satisfactory state of things, and we 
ought to strive to keep the notion from 
I becoming popular. — Garde. 
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QUBSTIONS BEQUIBINO AnSWEBS. 

557. Being desiroos of learning the 
Latin language, I solicit yonr advice in 
the selection of a method, — to join a 
class or to study alone; if the latter 
method, will yon advise what book, or 
books, to study, and where procurable? 
A WoBKiNo Lad. 

558. A concise account of the French 
constitution as it is at the present time 
would greatly oblige— Samuel. 

559. Is the present Earl de Grey and 
Ripon the same person as that Lord 
Goderich who was premier in 1827 ? — 
Samuel. 

560. I should be glad to be informed 
what is the precise value of " Sharpens 
New Testament, translated from Gries- 
bach's text," as a translation, and as a 
means and medium for the nourishment 
of the spiritual life of the evangelical 
Christian. I would seek more espe- 
cially an explanation of the fact, that 
throughout the epistles the personal*^ 
of the Holy Spirit is unrecognized, seems 
studiously ignored. There are pas- 
sages also in the Gospels, which, as com- 
pared with those of the conmionly- 
received version, appear markedly to 
subordinate the Son to the Father. As 
the subject is one of exceeding moment, 
I should much like a scholarly, and 
therefore a dependable and really in- 

Jbrmative answer being afforded me. 
If I may be pardoned, I would venture 
to commend my query to the learned 
attention of one or the other of our 
highly -esteemed editors. — 0. D. 

561. Please favour with a note of any 
pamphlets on "Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism Compared.**— Cabactacus. 

562. Be kind enough to inform the 
price and author of "England the 
Civilizer,** mentioned by J. J. in the 
debate on Civilization, page 194 of vol. 
for 1864— E. B. 



Akswebs to Qubstioks. 

340. The papers now publishing'k 
the Fortnightly Review (that able 
periodical which G. H. Lewes edits, 
and which ought to find a place in 
every young raan*s improvement society 
library if its members are at all thought- 
ful), entitled " On the Principles of Sac- 
cess in Literature,** seem to be almost 
written to satisfy the demand of H. C. 
H. for some good summary of "the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism.'* The pern- 
sal of these papers I should commend to 
your inquirer, and to all others seeking 
light on this great question. I concur 
in J. T. Thornton's recommendation of 
Whately and Neil, but the rest are old- 
fashioned and effete; add Lewes and 
some of the writings of Trench, and H. 
E. H. will find himself well-informed. 
— Geobob Jackson. 

542. Montaigne is the earliest phi- 
l«k)phical writer of France. A bio- 
graphy of the genial and egotistic 
essayist appeared in The British Con- 
troversialist in July, 1864. The 
earliest English translation was that of 
the resolute John Florio (1545 — 1625), 
author of " A Worlde of Wordes," a 
dictionary in Italian and Engliiih. This 
translation .appeared in 1603, and is 
dedicated to "The Right Honourable 
patrons of virtue, patterns of honour, 
Roger, Earle of Rutland ; Henrie, Earle 
of Southampton; Lucie, Countess of 
Bedford.*' To Shakspere's patron he 
thus addresses himself, — ** Your cour- 
teous Lordship, most noble, most ho- 
nourable Earle of Southampton, in 
whose pale and patronage I have lived 
some years.** Of this edition a copy 
bearing the autograph of Shakspeare 
, (as is believed), is in the British Mn- 
seum.« "With its contents it is very 
evident Shakspeare was highly fami- 
liar. This translation, which is spirit- 
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edij, if not delicately done, delights ns 
frequently by its qaaintness and sim- 
plicity — in these very nearly assimi- 
lating itself to the original. The next, 
and in many respects the best transfu- 
sion of Montaigne*s thoughts into Eng- 
lish words appeared in 1685, from the 
pen of Charles Cotton (1630—1687). 
He was quite a cognate spirit to that 
of the old Gascon, and hence has 
Englished the '* Essays " well. Hazlitt 
wisely adopted this yersion in his edi- 
tion of the "Works of Montaigne," 
which is the only complete collection of 
his works that has appeared in the 
English language. We notice that 
Montaigne's ** Essays'* are intended to 
be brought out in a prize-book series. 
We think this would be found to be a 
mistake. No reading we know of could 
be less suited for a boy's perusal, and 
unless upon the principle once enun- 
ciated in our hearing by a young 
student — "Nobody eyer thinks of 
reading his prizes," — we know no justi- 
fication for the intention. Though 
Hallam says, " a gentleman is ashamed 
not to have read" these essays; he 
certainly does not mean " young gentle- 
men in boarding schools, and the higher 
classes of our academies." As ** there ' 
is a time for eyerything," there is a 
time for reading Montaigne's "Essays;" 
but it is not when "doye-feather down" 
is sprouting from the upper lip. Mon- 
taigne is a book for men and gentle- 
men, and, perhaps, for ladies of intelli- 
gence and ripe thought. In fact 
immaturiit/ is a disqualification for the 
pemsal of Montaigne. The following 
are a few of the opinions which have 
been expressed regarding these "Es- 
says." The elder Disraeli, in his 
"Curiosities of Literature," says, 
" Montaigne's immortal history of his 
own mind, for such are his ' Essays,' 
baye assumed, perhaps, too modest a 
. title, and one not sufficiently discrimina- 
tiye." " In the greater part of authors," 
says Montesquieu, " I see the man who 
writes, in Montaigne the man who 
thinks." 
" Of those books to which we have 



recourse for pleasure or recreation, we 
haye a particular fancy for a gossiping 
book — a collection of choice morcecntai 
and short dissertations, in which an 
author gives us the cream of a diver- 
sity of subjects, without calling upon 
us for any rigid attention or nice ex- 
amination of his arguments: a kind 
which resembles the very best conver- 
sation, but which is, at the same time, 
more artificially dressed up, and more 
elegantly turned. 

"We feel no sympathy with the 
works of those authors who would do 
everything by the square and compass; 
who would rudely snap the springs of 
feeling, and tortnre us unto wisdom 
and virtue. It is the author who gives 
utterance to the promptings of the 
heart — who mingles human feelings 
with all his knowledge, that lays hold 
of our affection — and whom, above all, 
we love and venerate, — and such a one 
is Montaigne." — Retrospective Revieuf, 
vol. 2. 

" No language possesses a more de- 
lightful essayist than Montaigne; and 
we admire him, not so much for depth 
of thought as for a charm which he 
has spread over all his writings, evea 
by his very defects. 

" The degree which natare claims In 
the diversity of talent, the efficacy of 
education, the value of the learned lan- 
guages, the usages of society, the pas- 
sions that actuate private life, the 
singular customs of different nations, 
are the subjects chiefly handled in his 
essays. In the period from Socrates 
to Plutarch, such questions had been 
well treated before. But Montaigne was 
evidently the founder of popular philo- 
sophy in modern times." — Lord Jeffirey 
in the Edinburgh Review ^ vol. 27. 

" The diary of his travels, discovered 
many years after his death, never copied 
nor corrected, is singularly interesting: 
it seems to tell us more of Montaigne 
than the * Essays' themselves; or 
rather, it confirms much said in those 
by relating many things omitted, and 
throws a new light on various portions 
of his character. 
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*^ The description which he gives of 
Borne, of the Pope, and all he saw, are 
short, bnt drawn with a master's hand 
^-graphic, original, and just, — ^and saoh 
is the unaltered appearance of the 
eternal dtj, that his pages describe it 
as it now ia, with as much fidelity as 
thej did when he saw it in the six- 
teenth oeaimrj, 

" The profoondest and most original 
thinkers haye eyer turned to his pages 
with delight. His skilful aDatomj of 
his own mind and passions ; his enthu- 
siasm, clothed as it is in apparent in- 
difference, which only renders it the 
more striking; his liyelj and happy 
description of persons; his auii^ng 
narrations of events ; his happy citation 
of ancient authors, aad the whole in- 
•tinct with inchviduality, perspicuity of 
style, and the stamp of good £uth and 
sincerity that reigns throughout ; — ^these 
are thie eharms and merits of his * £8- 
'Says,'a work that raises him to the rank 
of one of the most original and admirable 
. writers that France has produced, and 
«ne of the most delightful writers in 
the world." — Lardner's *^ Gyck>p8Bdia," 
vol. 106. 

" The * Essays ' of Montaigne m»kB, 

in several respects, an epoch in litera- 

ilnre. No prose writer of the sixteenth 

'!«entui7 has been so generally read, nor, 

.probably, given so much delight. 

" Montaigne is superior to any of the 
ancients in liveliDess, in that careless 
aad rapid style where one thought 
springs natoralty, but not consecu- 
tively, from another. 

" He is tlie earliest classical writer 
in the French language — the first whom 
a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read. So long as an una£fected style, 
and an appearance of the utmost sim- 
plicity and good nature shall charm — 
so long as the lovers of desultory and 
cheerful conversation shall be more nu- 
tnerons than those who prefer a lecture 
or a sermon — so long as reading is 
sotght by the many as an amusement 
in idleness, or a resource in pain— so 
long will Montaigne be among the meet 
favourite authors of mankind."— Hal- 



lam's "Literature of Europe," voL 
8. 

The best French editions are, — 
1580, the first, at Bonrdeaux ; the 
second, Paris, 1588 ; third, Paris, 
1595 ; fourth, Paris, 1625; Amster- 
dam, 1659; London, Tonson, 1724; 
Paris, 1802, 1818.— B. M. A. 

544. Dr. William Smith was bora in 
London, 1814. He was one of the 
early students of the London XJnifer- 
sity, where he was edfooated prepara- 
t&ry to advancing to the bar, to which 
we believe he was called by the Society 
of Gray's Inn. His taste for the study 
of the classics was, however, se great 
as to lead to a change of life. He was 
called to be PiDfessor of Humanity in tiie 
Cellflges of Highbury and Homerten,8ob- 
sequently united, in 1850, with that of 
Coward, under the title of New Col- 
lege. Having previously edited a few 
classical works, he planned, in 1840, 
his two first great lexicons, viz^ '* Dic- 
tionary ef Greek and Boman Antiqui' 
ties," 1842; " Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology," 
1841-1849. In 1850 he projected his 
adaptations of these great dictionaries 
for school purposes, and issued these in 
1852. He is the author of a " History 
of Greece," 1853. In 1854 he began 
the publication of his "Dictionary of 
Greek and Boman Geography," com- 
pleted in 1856 ; and superint^ded the 
issue of Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of 
t^ Boman Empire," 1854. In 1853 
he was chosen examiner in classics at 
the London University. In 1855 he 
published a" Latin- English Dictionary." 
Of these works we may quote the fol- 
lowing opinions of the preset— 

" The light of other days has faded in 
more senses than one, if we are giving 
the gO'by to our ancient works of refer- 
ence. We are compelled, however, to 
revolutionize our lower bookshelves, for 
the old oil-lamps are not more obsolete 
than most of the old dictionaries wlach 
have been superseded by the series of 
which Dr. Smith is the editor. Such 
specimens of the Lempriere style of 
miscellany, with other loose workman- 
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ahip, ate out of date, beeanse tbey have 
been superseded hjf something injirUtefy 
better^ a tkoutamdtimes morefullanddU- 
crfmimiiweandprtfoundy — TheTimes. 

" It would be Buperflaoas to com- 
mend in detail a series of works to which 
evaiy scholar pays the tribute of habi- 
tual and ooDcftant reference. They are 
as complete and critical a digest of the 
w^le range of subjects which they 
treat aa could reaeenably be expected 
from even the stroDg phalanx c^ able 
coBtribnters which the learned and ac- 
complished editor has united for his 
undertaking, and will long remain the 
best and completest works on the wn- 
porUmt body of subjects which they 
emibrmee.**-^Quarierly Review. 

^ An Illustrated Classical Manual;" 
"The Student's Gibbon;" "The Stu- 
dent's Hume;" '* The Student's History 
of Borne;" " The Student's Manual of 
the English Language," &c., &c., have 
also been edited by the indefatigable 
Dr. Snnth. "The Dictionary of the 
^ble," recently completed, is a highly 
valuable addition to works of that 
class, although the usual editorial con- 
sistency of opinion and statement have 
not been observed in the several contri- 
butions, the rank and position of the 
contributors in some measure making 
this impossible. Dr. Smith is, we be- 
lieve, at present engaged upon a ^ Dic- 
tionary of British Biography," which is 
to be highly elaborate, not only in the 
clear and concise statement of facts and 
in t^ enunciation of orittcal opinions, 
but also in the completeness of its 
bibliography, &c. Few lives have been 
more industriously pasi»ed than that of 
Dr. Smith. Without, as we think, any 
specially original endowments, he has a 
keen sense of the suitable, and hia 
general shrewdness makes him a depend- 
able literary workman. A quarter of 
a century of hack compilation is a good 
proof that, on the whole, his publishers 
find him a trustworthy agent in the 
get-up of such books, while his own 
position, combined with the pecuniary 
and business position of his publishers, 
secures him the best help that the 



learning of the day can yield. Among 
his students Dr. Smith is popular, and 
as they, like other folks, find it a hard 
matter to state a concise diffsrenee 
between their bead and the varieus 
other members of the extensive yenms 
Smith, he has received from them the 
cognomen of Dictionary Smitlu««<v. 
R. M. A. 

545. The best popular encyclopeadia 
is that now being published by Messrs. 
W. and B. Chambers, London and £din« 
burgh. It is issued in monthly parts 
at sevei^tence each, and in volumes at 
9s. Seven volumes are already issned, 
and it is to be completed in ninei*^ 
S. W. Young. 

54S. If T. V. wishes te aocnslon 
himself to persevering thought, he 
should study those sn^eots which fse^ 
qnently require a continuous train of 
reasoning to perceive the connection 
between the conclusion and ths ante- 
cedent from which it is deduced. We 
all prove by experience that the ci4>a- 
city for deep thought does not neoes* 
sarily increase with advancing yeavs; it 
roust be educated. We have studied 
the "Art of Beasoriing," by Mr. Keil, 
and have just commenced Algebva aad 
Euclid . These studies we have found to 
increase our capacity for perseveriiHC 
thought, and we therefore recommend 
them to T. D. When Irom flagging 
interest thoughtful reading is ac« 
companied with drowsiness, T.V. will 
find that such works as Macaulay's 
brilliant essays and eloquent history 
win arrest and fix the attention ; but, 
as an incentive to thought, Alison's 
suggestive histories are far more effec- 
tive than Macaulay's sparkling rhetoric. 
If T.V. has sufficient leisure, he would 
do woll to join the " Manuscript Maga- 
zine and Literary Society," about to -be 
established as announced in last mo&th « 
BriHsh CoHtrovereiaiiat. We would 
also advise T. Y. to take a volvme of 
this Magazine, and read carefully all 
the articles on one subject, thonghtf«lly 
review the arguments pro and oon, and 
then form his own opinions upon tht 
debated point. T. V. must — 
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** Learn to labour and to wait,** 
and then he will have good reason to 
expecl snch a reward as will amply 
repay him for all his labour. — Samuel. 

548. Dr. Charles Richardson's "Dic- 
tionary of the English Language '* 
(1836-7), republished about two years 
since, seems to me to be best suited for 
E. H. R— Makwood H. 

In the absence of the larger editions 
of Richardson and Johnson, E. H.R. will 
find Hyde Clark's little dictionary 
extremely useful. It contains 60,000 
more words than any dictionary pub- 
lished. The old or obsolete words, 
provincial words, technical terms, &c., 
&c., are explained. In my own course 
of reading I have come across dozens of 
words unexplained either in Webster or 
Walker, but have found them in Hyde 
Clark. Published by Weale, price 
3s. 6d. Had " Ruddy " a copy of this 
little work, it would have saved him 
the trouble of writing to you. — E. H. 

549. Esoteric signifies scientific, 
taught to the initiated, as opposed to 
exoteriCf general, popular, unsystematic. 
It was used formerly regarding the 
Greek mysteries, whose secrets were 
revealed only to the initiated, and were 
thence transferred to the private doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
&c. The modern use of these terms 
is somewhat cognate to that of the 
ancient, viz., to indicate that there is a 
distinction, more or less, between that 
which is taught to the public in general 
and that which is taught in the schools 
and to students. The words are not 
at all uncommon, and are found in 
many dictionaries. They are of course 
both of Greek origin. — R. M. M. 

550. Rev. John Frederick Denison 
Maurice was bom in 1805. His father 
was a clergyman of the Unitarian per- 
suasion. Being anxious to obtain a 
University education, he entered Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, 1823, and his name 
appeared on the Civil Law tripos 1826-7 
in the first class. Here he was a con- 
temporary of John Sterling's. Not 
being a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and being unwilliDg to subscribe 



the tests, he left Cambridge without a 
degree, and commenced a literary career 
in London. Through the influence of 
S. T. Coleridge and Archdeacon Hare, 
he, as well as John Sterling, were recon- 
ciled to the Church. He then ent«ned 
Exeter College, Oxford. He took his 
degree, second class, in Lit. Hum., in 
1831. He edited the iit4e«uBtfm 1830-4. 
In 1831 he sold to Mr. Bentley the 
novel, " Eustace Conway," which, how» 
ever, was not published till 1834, in 
which year the author had taken orders, 
shortly after which he acted as chap- 
lain of Guy's HoepitaL An anonymous 
work of his, " Subscription no Bondage,*' 
created some sensation. He was chosen 
by the editors of the EncychpcBdia 
Metropolitana to write "A General 
History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy," displaying the principles 
on which the greatest thinkers in these 
departments have endeavoured to found 
their systems, pointing out their diffi- 
culties, and nuurking how far each has 
contributed to the progress of these 
sciences. These contributions have 
been reproduced in a greatly enlarged 
form, in four vols., bearing the dates 
respectively of 1850, 1854, 1857, 1862. 
These volumes are highly valuable, 
though less valuable as a record of, than 
as a critique on, the progress of human 
thought The individuality of Maurice 
is too strong to keep the task of ex- 
positor apart from that of the advocate. 
They form a book of worth on many 
accounts, but chiefly for this — ^that they 
exhibit an honest mind standing before 
the thought of the past and looking at 
it in the light of the present. Henoe it 
is full of reflected lights. Maurice can 
never get back into the twilight of the 
early ages; he is hence not a good re- 
porter, though an excellent disquisition- 
ist. The point of view taken by the 
author is perhaps rather Coleridgean and 
ideal; hence it may be advisable to read 
it part by part along with the " Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy," by 
G. H. Lewes, as well as Cousin's 
"Modem Philosophy," and Enfield's 
"Abridgement of Brucker." At all 
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events, Maurice's work should be read 
by any one wishing to be up to 
the mark in philosophy as it is. In 
1846 Maurice was appointed Professor 
of Divinity in King's College, London. 
In 1849 he instituted the Queen's Col- 
lege for Ladies, in London. He held the 
office of chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. In 
1853 he was ousted from his professor- 
ship with a hideous outcry for heresy 
on the matter of eternal punishments. 
He was in 1860 appointed incumbent of 
Vere- street Chapel, London. He is 
one of the warmest and most enlight- 
ened of the friends of the working 
classes. He has had the honour of 
fonnding the first working man's col- 
lege in London. He is one of the most 
voluminous as well as the most popular 
writers of the age. His style is pel- 
Incid and exquisitely chaste. A little 
mysticism appears in his thought, never 
in his expression. He is most fre- 
quently classed with the " Broad 
Church," but he is not at all a party 
man. He has, as most men of sterling 
honesty are in our days, been both rais- 
nnderstood and misrepresented. He is 
the author of upwards of twenty 
volumes, many pamphlets, sermons, and 
lectures, and innumerable contributions 
to periodicals. He married the sister 
of Archdeacon Hare, who married the 
sister of Maurice, John Sterling be- 
coming the husband of the other sister. 
G. H. will perhaps find the foregoing 
enough for his purpose. It would be 
impossible in the '* Inquirer" to offer an 
epitome or estimate of a mind so varied, 
manifested so variously. S. N. 

551. A fine genial article on David 
Gray appeared in the (7or»A»7/ last year, 
from the pen of Robert Buchanan, who, 
in bis "Idyls and Legends of Inver- 
burn," under the title of "Poet An- 
drew" gives a poetic Version of the 
poet of Markland, for whom a monu- 
ment was inaugurated, 2od of August, 
1865, of the ceremonial, &c., at which, 
I forward a report, to be used at the 
discretion of the editor of the British 
Controversialist. 
Those who are interested in David 



Gray will, we have little doubt, be gra- 
tified to see the following extract from 
the Spectator, in which Robert Bucha- 
nan and his friend David Gray are 
compared and contrasted with Words- 
worth. It is a fine specimen of philo- 
sophical criticism. It occars in a 
review of Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
"Inverbum": — 

*• Wordsworth has often been spoken 
of as a poet completely outside the 
direct line of poetic tradition, as stand- 
ing apart in a still backwater, as it 
were, from the great stream of our na- 
tional poetry — as being without parent 
and without offspring. Whatever may 
be the truth as to the former point — 
and we readily admit that we know of 
nothing like Wordsworth before Words- 
worth — it certainly cannot be said since 
the publication of David Gray's lyrics 
and Mr. Bnchanan's fresh idyls that he 
is without poetical offspring. The former 
of the two, indeed, the brilliant young 
poet whose pale sweet light rose only 
to set before its brightness had been 
seen, except by the eyes of the few, had 
much more in him of Wordsworth than 
has Mr. Buchanan. His genius was 
fed from the lyrical side of Wordsworth, 
while Mr. Buchanan's has been fed 
from that perhaps less striking side of 
his genius, which delighted in the me- 
ditative delineation of simple village 
characters and of natural griefs or joys. 
Not that even Wordsworth's genius was 
eminently lyrical. He kept the themes 
of his poetry too steadily to the focus of 
his own meditative thought, as an 
astronomer steadily keeps the image of 
the star he b observing in the centre of 
his reflecting mirror, to give the full 
involuntary rush of lyric emotion to his 
verse. If the adjective * lyrical' im- 
plies perfect spontaneousness, as to a 
large degree we think it does, David 
Gray's poetry is even more lyrical than 
his master's. Its rhythm suggests the 
musical lapse of falling waters more 
distinctly to our ears. Wordsworth's 
deepest and fullest lyrics suggest the 
strong and rapturous plunges of the 
mind swimming freely and alone in the 
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infinite ocean of Nature, Dayid Gray's 
far thinner and fainter, bnt yet 6?raeter, 
strains, the flowing; awaj of the very 
essence of his own nature in streams 
of melody. But if David Gray took 
his inspiration from the most lyrical 
side of Wordsworth's genius, Mr. Bucha- 
nan takes his from the most dramatic 
— perhaps we ought to say the least 
nndramatic — side. In such poems as 
the very fine ones on * Michael/ * The 
Mad Mother,* 'The Idiot Boy,' and 
some others, Wordsworth showed a 
very considerable power of entering up 
to a certain point into the emotions of 
other minds, though he never failed to 
steep them with something of his own 
meditfttive rapture. It is from this 
side of his poetry that Mr. Buchanan 
seems to have fed his own mind, — such 
poems as * Willie Baird' and 'Poet 
Andrew,' for instance, reminding us in 
their type of Wordsworth's 'Michael,' 
thongh showing less meditative genius 
than Wordsworth, and borrowing just 
a shade of the long-drawn dramatic 
sketches of Browning. The chief cha- 
racteristic in which David Gray and 
Robert Buchanan alike resemble Words- 
worth is the cool, white, transparent 
tone of their thoughts, the absence of 
prismatic colour, of multiplex orna- 
ment, in their workmanship, — the com- 
plete predominance of the single con- 
ception which runs through the whole, 
over the various elements which con- 
stitute the parts. Tennyson's work- 
manship is all rich, — Browning's is all 
grotesque and singular; in both, the 
whole is sometimes forgotten in the 
richness of the odd emphasis of the 
parts. But in Wordsworth every picture 
is imaged on the cool surface of deep 
still water, which mellows the colours, 
softens the lines, and gives each a 
wholeness of eflfect. And here both 
David Gray and Mr. Buchanan resem- 
ble their master. Theirs is not the 
poetry of metaphor, simile, or imagina- 
tive tours de JTorce, There is always 
some single thought or mood of which 
the poem is an embodiment, and which 
is as simple and transparent in struc- 



ture as a crystal. There is nothiog 
tropical in either of them. The moon- 
taineer poet has been succeeded hj other 
mountaineer poets. The mountain 
stream ripples audibly in both: the 
' power of hills' is on both ; in botJi ths 
wild flower is a deeper passion than 
the garden flower. 

" But though true of Mr. Buchanan, 
it is less true of him than of his help- 
less brother poet. Mr. Buchanan's 
poems, as we have already hinted, axe 
less simple in structure, less crystalline, 
less entire, partly perhaps because they 
are less lyrical and enter deeper into tiM 
mmds of others, than David Gray's. 
Their form is less perfect, their rhythm 
less musical, their breath of inspiratioa 
less pure, and less free from half-assimi- 
lated materials, but the materials which 
Mr. Buchanan strives to assimilate are 
more various and rich than those of 
David Gray's clear, thrilling, and deli- 
cate musings on the beauty of nature. 
On the other hand, also, it is quite 
possible that Mr. Buchanan's poems 
promise for his genius a fuller and 
more vigorous growth. He has been 
advised by an able and friendly critic — 
and no critic who has any true feeling 
for poetry can do anything but echo 
that advice — to abstain in future firom 
his little legendary fancies, his elves, 
and fays, and trolls, and the rest of 
them, and stick to real and simple life, 
in the semi- dramatic delineation of 
which his true power lies. There is as 
broad a gnlf between the poetry of 
* Poet Andrew,' or * Willie Baird,* or 
the beautiful ' London Idyl' he recently 
published in the Fortnightly RevieUf 
as there is between Tennyson's ' Ulys- 
ses' and his *Airy, Fairy Lillian' — 
between the pleasure which sinks deep 
into the imagination and the heart, and 
the pleasure, if there be any, in a gentle 
tickling of the fancy." — J. Lakotown. 

553. Jane Taylor (1783—1824), 
second sister of Isaac Taylor, was the 
author of ''Twinkle, twinkle, Little 
Star ."— Mabwood H. 

554. Before it is possible to give a 
definite answer to J. W. B.'s question, 
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** For a beginner in Greek what author 
18 it best to begin with ?" it is necessary 
to know what he means bj a beginner. 
If he is perfect in the elements of that 
language, having the declensions of 
noons and conjugations of verbs at his 
finger's ends, and has already done 
something in construing and in exercises, 
then the best author is undoubtedly 
Xenophon's ''Anabasis," sinceihe matter 
is easy to understand, and the words 
wee oonstantly recurring, which renders 
it an adfurable book for beginners. 
The best edition is perhaps Macmi- 
chaePs. Arnold's is no doubt excel- 
lent, as are all the works edited by him. 
But here I would offer J. W. B. an 
advice, which, if followed, will save btm 
immense time and trouble in his acqui- 
sition of ths^ead languages — Latin and 
Graek, I mean. If he has mastered the 
grammar, and has done a little in trans- 
lation, let him get a copy of Xenopbon, 
and Giles's ^ Key " to the same, and, 
titer bsring read two or three pages of 
the ** Key," which is a word for word 
translation, and having marked on the 
BMcsgiA the words he does not know, and 
having learnt them, let him take the 
text only, and proceed to translate it 
without any assistance from key or 
lexicon. We add lexicon, because in 
so simple an author the difficulty, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, will be in the 
words. Words, after the beginner has 
learnt the elements of the granmiar, 
form a stumbling-block. Let him pro- 
ceed on this plan almost entirely— >that 
is if he merely wants sufficient know- 
ledge of the language to read it and 
not to compose in it; eccasionally con- 
struing with no helps but the graonnar 
and lexicon, in order that he may have 
sufficient groundwork to build upon. 
After he has read tlnee or four books 
Ihotoughly in this manner, that is, till 
he knows all or most of the words 
therein — he will find himself able to 
read a harder author — a Greek play, 
perhaps. I strongly recommend him 
to proceed on this plan easknaioely, and 
with other authors than Xenopbon. In 
Latin the samesystnnwill save endless 



trouble and time. Let J. W. B. re- 
member, that to be able to read the 
classics with any facility is, according 
to the old plan, a work of many years; 
and the system I recommend I feel 
confident, with young men of fair abi- 
lities, industry, and knowledge of the 
elements, will effect the same, and much 
more agreeably, and in far less time. 
The Greek Testament, too, I would 
strongly recommend as a beginner's 
book. It is the easiest, though not the 
bt^st Greek; and can be read by the 
merest tyro, especially when the Eng- 
lish translation is brought in use. If 
J. W. B. works without the assistance 
of others, let him in all cases get trans- 
lations or keys te what he is engaged 
upon; they are not to young men in 
earnest of that pernicious nature that 
was formerly ascribed to them; they 
serve as a master, and will often help 
when help is absolutely necessary. 
If J. W. B. read Xenophon*s "* Ana- 
basis " and the four gospels, — St. John 
is the easiest, so the best to begin 
with — thoroughly^ he will find that 
he has a c<m8iderable knowledge of 
Greek. 

If J. W. B. refer to the first volume 
of this magazine for 1864, he will find 
this system explained more fully in an 
essay headed *' Classical Studies." It 
was written in haste, and not at all so 
fully explained or exemplified as was 
intended. I have not read it since, but 
as it was written with tlie same opinion 
and for the same purpose as this reply, 
I feel sure it will contain something 
that J. W. B. is anxious to learn. Of 
all books, not authortf I consider Ar- 
nold's '' First Greek Bosk " the best and 
by far the most adapted for an earnest 
learner of the language. If J. W. B. 
has not "done" this, and finds an 
author too difficult, or wants exercises 
in English to turn into Greek, let him 
begin this escelknt book, and if he 
seeks farther information in this or its 
kindred subject — Latin, I shall be most 
happy to reply, through the medium of 
" The Inquirer," to any questions he may 
find necessary to ask. — Elpibtioos. 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Pope's "Essay on Ckiticism." — Part II. 

[The language and style of a poem ought not to be attended to solely, to the 
exclnsion of a consideration of its meaning and scope — false, discrimiiated from 
trae taste.] 

Others for language all their care express, 105 

And value books, as women men, for dress; 

Their praise is stiU^ — the style is excellent; 

The sense they humbly take upon content, 

Words are like leaves^ (25) and where they most abound^ 

Mach/rutt of sense beneath is rarely fomdy UO 

MsAKmos OF Words in Italics, as Suggestions for PABAPHSAsiNa. 



Line 105. Some; phrases; desire. 

106. Esteem; outward show. 

107. Commendation; ever; diction. 

108. Signification; meanly; trust. 



109. Foliage; exist nnmeroasly. 

110. Valuable matter; seldom; 
tained. . 



(25) " Ut silvsB foliis pronos mutaatur in annos 

Prima cadunt; ita yerborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvennm ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 

Debemur morti nos nostraque 

Mortaliafactu peribimt; 

Kedum sermonum stet honos et gratia yiyax. 
Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere, cadentque 
Qase nunc sunt in honore yocabula, si volet usus, 
Qnem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendL" 

Horace J " Ars PoeticOj' lines 60 — 63, 68—72. 

*' As woods whose change appears 
Still in their leaves, throughout the sliding yean 
The firstborn dying; so the aged state 
Of words decays, and phrases, born but late, 
Like tender buds shoot up, and freshly grow, 
Ourselves and all that's ours to death we owe. 

All mortal deeds 

Shall perish ; so far off it is, the state 
Or grace of speech, should hope a lasting date. 
Much phrase that now is dead shall be revived, 
And much shall die that now is nobly lived. 
If custom please; at whose disposing will 
The power and role of speaking resteth still.*' 

Ben Jofisoris " Trcaulaltion^* 
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False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads oa every place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay; 

But trxte expression, (26) like the unchanging snni 115 

Clears and improves whatever it shines upon ; 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. (27) 

Expression is the dress of thought, and slUl 

Appears more decent as more suitable ; 

A vile conceit, in pompous words expressed, 120 

Is like a clovm in regal purple dressed. 

For different styles with different subjects sort, 

As several garbs, with country, town and court. 

Some by old words iofame have made pretence^ 

Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in ih»\x sense ; 125 

Such labour''d nothings, in so strange a style, 

Amaze the unlearned, and maJce the learned «int2s. (28) 

Unlucky as Fungosa (29) in ihepla^. 



111. Sham poetic diction. 

112. Showy, but tasteless; bedaubs. 

113. Behold. 

114. Glitters painfully; difference. 

115. Correct speech ; impartial. 

116. Brightens; beautifies. 

117. Adds glory to; changes. 

118. Words; drapery; ideas; ever. 

119. Seem; becoming; correct. 

120. Low flash of fancy; gorgeous. 



121. Peasant ; kingly robes ; arrayed. 

122. Because; modes of expression; 
suit. 

123. Dresses. 

124. Beputation; laid claim. 

125. Diction; ideas. 

126. Farfetched ; peculiar. 

127. Astonish; fools; cause; laugh. 

128. Unsuccessful; drama. 



(26) " A man should so deliver himself to the nature of the subject whereof he 
speaks, that his hearers may take notice of his discipline with some delight; and 
so apparel fair and good matter that the studious of elegancy be not defrauded; 
redeem arts from their rough and brakey seats, where they lay hid and overgrown 
with thorns, to a pure, open, and flowery light, where they may take the eye and 
be taken by the hand." — Ben Jonson*s *^ Discoveries " 

(27) " Poetry and picture are arts of a like nature, and both are busy about 
imitation. It was excellently said of Plutarch, poetry was a speaking picture, and 
picture a mute poesy. For they both invent, feign, and devise many things, and 
accommodate all they invent to the use and service of nature. Tet of the two the 
penis more noble than the pencil; for that can speak to the understanding, the 
other but to the sense. They both behold pleasure and profit, as their common 
object; but should abstain from all base pleasures, lest they should err from their 
end, and while they seek to better men's minds, destroy their manners. They 
both are born artificers, not made. Nature is more poweriful in them than study." 
—Ben Jonson^s " Discoveries " 

(28) "Kow this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unskilful 
Ungh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censure of which, one must, in 
your allowance, overweigh a whole theatre of others." — Hamlet, III., 2. 

(29) Fungosa, a character in Ben Jonson's " Every Man out of his Humoar,** 
acted. 1599. He is the son of Sordido, who is '^ a wretched hob- nailed chuff.*' 
Fungosa is a student and a reveller who " follows the fashions, like a spy, afar off. 
He makes it the whole bent of his endeavours to wrin^ suflicient means from his 
wretched father, to put him in ihe courtier b cutj at vthich he earnestly aims, but 
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These sparht with awJcward vanity display, . 

What the fine gentleman wore yesterday; 130 

And hut so mimic ancient wits at best, 

As apes oar ^^randsires, in their donblets dressed^ 

In words, as fashions, the same rale will hold, 

Alike ya«te»(tc, if too new or old ; 

Be not ih^ first by whom the new are tried^ 135 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But moit by numbers judge a poet's song; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong; (30) 

In the bright muse, though thousand choflrms contjpire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 140 

Who haunt Parnassus (31) but \xi please their ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair ^ 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 145 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: (82) 



129. Would-be's; ill-fitting; egotism. 
131. Just; imitate badly. 

134. Unsnltable. 

135. Earliest: employed. 

136. Put; out of use. 

137. The greater part; rhythm; fomn 
their opinion of. 

139. Genuine poet; delightful excel- 
lences; combine. 



140. Expression; sound- VMgUng; 
think much of. 

141. Habitually frequent^ gratify. 

142. Improve; intellects; worshisi^ 

143. Practical instructioiL; naelody. 
146. Needless ezpreesioos; wortUew 

help; supply. 



so unluckily, that he still lights short a suit.'* He is a mere imitator, wi&oil 
mind. 

(30) " Every poet, then, is a versifier^ every fine poet an excellent one; and h« 
is the best whose verse exhibits the greatest amount of strength, sweetneso, 
straightforwardness, unsnperfluousness, variety, and oneness, — oneness, that k to 
say, consistency, in the general impression, metrical and moral; and vmriety, or 

every pertinent diversity of tone and rhythm, in the process Any 

poetaster can be smooth. Smoothness abounds in all small poets, as sweetneBS 
does in the greater. Sweetness is the smoothness of grace and delicacy, — of the 
sympathy with the pleasing and lovely. Spenser is full of it, — l^akspean,— 
Beaumont and Flet^er, — Coleridge." — Leigh Hunt's ** Imaginaiion agnd Ftmeg" 
pp. 38 and 42. 

(31) Parnassus, a range of mountains running south-east through Doris and 
Phocis to the Gulf of Corinth, though the name is usually restricted to the highest 
summit, 8',000 feet. Its sides were well wooded with myrtle, laurel, and eiHve trees. 
It contains caves, glens, and romantic ravines. It is one of the dtief setts of 
Apollo and the Muses. From its sides, a little above Delphi, the Oastalian niriogs 
issue. It is now called liiakoura, or Zagora, and is about sixty oules iior»<w«t 
of AtSieos. 

(82) We may here quote a passage from De Qaincey; ''Take the'Eanyoa 
Oritioism;' it is a collection of independent maxims, tied together into a ftBdonlns 
by the printer, but having no natural order or logical dependency; generally so 
vague as to mean nothing; like the general rales of justice, &c., in ethics, to which 
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WMU tbej ring roaDd the same unvaried chimetj 

With sure retunu of still expected rhymes; 

Where'er you find *Uhe cooling western breeze,** 150 

In the next line it '* whispers through the trees; " 

If crystal streams *' with pleasing murmcurs creep/* 

The reader's threatened (not in vain) with sleep, 

Then at the kut and only coui^let^ fraught 

With some uriTneaning thin^ they call a thought^ 155 

A needless Alexandrine (33) ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and hnow 

What's roundly smooth or languishingly slow; 

And praise the easy vigour of a line 160 

Where Denham's (34) strength and WaHet^s (35) sweetness join. 



148. At the fame time that; im- 
«hM^(•d answering notes. 

149. Certain repetition. 

154. Terminal; filled. 

155. Incomprehensible; idea. 



1 57. Resembling ; injured ; palls pain- 
fully. 

158. Allow these; gWe mnsio to; 
stnpid ; ascertain. 

160. Approve of; masterly power. 



every man assents; but when the question comes about any practical cas^ is it 
just? the opinions fly asunder far as the poles. And what is remarkable, — many 
of the rules are violi^bed by no man so often as by Pope, and by Pope nowhere so 
often fts in this very poem. As a single instance, he proscribes monosyllabic Hnes; 
and in bo English poem of any pretensions are there so many lines of that olasB «8 
in this. We have counted above a score, and the last line of all is monosyUsbic." 
This line contains the offending rule. The reader will observe that Pope does »ot 
object to ten words, but to ten low words, forming a duU line. Of SBomisyllabic 
Bnes in this poem we may note the following, and the reader can judge for himself 
whel^ier they all and each contain *' ten low words," of which the results ase dull 
lines, and thus decide on De Qnincey v. Pope, — lines 35, 73, 81, 107, 113, ^6, 
282, 254, 284, 303, 335, 338, 347, 358, 399, 426, 451, 504, 574, 59», 632,673, 
686, 727, 744. 

(33) Alexandrine verses, in English, consist of twelve syllables, of whidi the 
sixth should end a word. Drayton's *' Polyolbion ** is written in Alexandrines, and 
the Spenserian stanza always closes with such a line. It is, however, in general 
used only occasionally in heroics, and in Dry den's poems most frequently terminates 
a triplet. It got its name from a French poem, entitled ''The Alexaudriad." 
It was made popular by Ron sard, and it now forms the regular heroic verse of 
French poetry. Lines 357 and 373 of the '* Essay on Criticism " are Alexandrines. 

(34) Sir John Denham was bom in Dublin in 1615. He was educated for the 
law, and was a member of Lincoln's Inn. In youth be was much addicted to 
gaming, but eventually overcame that vice. In 1642 he issued his tragedy, " The 
Sophy." *' Cooper's Hill," his next venture, is a highly successful descriptive 
poem. He translated " Virgil," and the *' Cato Major;" and composed a metrical 
version of the ** Psalms." He and Waller broke off from the metaphysical school 
of poets, and wtre among the earliest to attend to harmony of sound and sense, and 
the la«ra of poedo melody. He died 1688, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

(35) Edmund WaUtr was born at Coleshill, Hertfordshire, 3rd March, 1605. 
He was at once a poet and a politician. In the latter capacity he was doomed to 
death for favouring the Restoration, but was reprieved. He composed a '' Pane- 
gyric '* on Cromwell, and a congratulatory ode ** To the King upon His Majesty's 
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True ease in writing comes from art^ not chance, 

As tfaoee move easiest who have learned to dance. 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offencej 

The sound must se^m an echo to the sense : 165 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr (36) gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax (37) strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 170 

The line too labours, and the words move slow: 

Not so when swift Camilla (38) scours the plain. 

Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main, 

Hear how Timotheus* (39) varied lays surprise, 

And hid aUemate passions fall and rise: 175 

While at each change, the son of Lybian Jove (40) 



162. Proper readiness; composition; 
well-directed labour. 

1 64. Sufficient ; creaking phraseology ; 
produces dislike. 

165. Phrase; suggestive reproduc- 
tion. 

168. Noi^y billows rush furiously 
upon. 



169. Grating harsh; ocean-storm re- 
sound. 

173. Moves lightly ; scarcely touched; 
floats gently; sea. 

174. Listen; in what manner; de- 
lightedly excite. 

175. Cause di£fering feelings to come 
and go. 



Happy Betum." His poetry is smooth, not strong; pure in diction, though slightly 
overstrained in manner. His faults are nearly balanced by his merits. He, too, 
died in 1688. 

(36) Zephyrus, the west wind personified. 

(37) Ajaz (Aias) son of Telamon, King of Salamis, and grandson of ^acus, one 
of the heroes of the Iliad, second only to Achilles in bravery. The madness of 
Ajaz is the subject of one of the tragedies of Sophocles. 

(38) Camilla, one of the swift- of-foot servants of Diana, skilled in war and the 
chase, who assisted Tnmus against ^neas, slew many Troj^s, and was herself 
shun by Amus. 

(39) Timotheus, a distinguished Theban flute-player, — 

" Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers toadied the lyre,— 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love) 

When he to fair Olympia pressed. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world." 

Dryden's ** Alexander's Feast!' 

(40) The son of Lyllan Jove, Alexander the Great, who was declared by the 
oracle to be the son of Jupiter, — 

" High on a throne with trophies charged I viewed 
The Touth that all things — but himself — subdued; 
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Now hums with gloryj and then melts with love ; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal oat, and tears begin to flow; 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor stood subdued by soond; 
The power of music all our hearts allow. 
And what Timotheus was is Dryden (41) now. 



180 



177. Glows; thirst for fame; yields 
himself. 

180. Similar alternations; disposition 
felL 



181. Earth's conqueror; oyercome* 

182. Subduing might; spirits admit. 



His feet on sceptres and tiaras trode 

And his horned head belied the Lybian god.** 

Pope's " Temple of Fame." 
(41) Dryden, author of " Alexander's Feast," to which lines (374—383) allude, 
bom at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, of a knightly family, studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He wrote a eulogy on Cromwell, as one of his earliest e£fort8 
for £une. He is author of twenty-eight dramas, many translations, several adap- 
tations, epistles, fables, and original poems, seldom perfect but always vigorous. 
He was poet-laureate, and ultimately became a convcfi to Roman Catholicism, so 
being a co-religionist of Pope's. He died 1700, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, between Chaucer and Cowley. 



^it^rarg Itohs* 



M. G. Baudelaire has translated the 
works of E. A. Poe into French. 

Count Baudissin has translated Mo- 
li^re's comedies into German. 

It is said that a large quantity of 
MSS. by Michael Angelo, painter, poet, 
and scidptor, has been discovered. 

An "inexpressibly charming" cor- 
respondence between M. de Tocqueville, 
author of "Democracy in America," 
and his wife, is about to be published. 

Signorina Bartolini {nee Grace), 
translatress of Macaulay's "Lays of 
Ancient Rome," died at Pistoia, 17th 
June. 

A Palestine Exploration Fund has 
been instituted. 

" The Apostles," by £. Renan, is ex- 
pected in autumn. 

A Sanscrit Text Society has been 
founded. 



The National Review has become 
defunct. 

A list of upwards of 700 names of 
students of natural and physical science 
in favour of a true relation between 
theology and philosophy has been issued. 

Fifty thousand copies of the Boston 
(U.S.) edition of " Enoch Arden," at 25 
cents (Is.), have been sold. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe is editing a volume 
of " Sacred Poems." 

" The Person of Christ the Miracle of 
History," from the pen of Prof. Schaflf, 
is in the (American) press. 

"Genesis and its Authorship" is a 
work nearly ready, by Rev. J. Quarry. 

W. E. Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, Edmbnrgh, author 
of " Bothwell," a poem, " Norman Sin- 
clair," a novel, &c., died August 4th, 
aged 52. 
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In reply to a letter of invitation to 
assist at the inan^^u^tion of a statae to 
his father, Fran9oi8 Arago, in his native 
town, on 31st Ang., JBmanael Arago 
refuses to " accept a half homage to his 
memory/' and insists that he was 
greater as a statesman than as a man of 
science. 

M. A«gt. Alfred Thiry Albert, dra- 
matio ai^hor, died at Fontainblean, 
Aug. 5th, aged 79. 

At the Conservatoire Imperial of 
music and declamation, in Paris, a 
yonng lady, named Augelot, gained the 
first prize in comedy and the second in 
tragedy. 

A Dante festival is to be held in 
Dresden on the anniversary of tfae death- 
day of tho poet, 17th Sept. Dr. Karl 
Witte proposes the foundation of a Dante 
Library as a memorial. 

"A History of the Reign of Henry 
VII.,*'by Mr. Thos. Parnell,^ Secretary 
of the Archselogical Institute, is ex- 
pected with great hope. 

Two prizes, of 500 and 200 thalers 
respectively, have been offered }af the 
Berlin Society for the Study of Modern 
Languages, for the best papers on the 
following subjects, viz., " The Influence 
of Shakspeare in the Development of 
the English Language," and ''A Corapa- ^ 
rison of the Criticisms on Shakspeare by 
tile German and the Bomance nations." 

Napoleon IIL is said to be revising 
the second and third volumes of his 
" Life of C»8ar," for publication in the 
aatuora. 

An international congress of students, 
to be held at Liege, 29 th October, has 
been proposed. 

Dr. Livingstone passed through Paris 
irhih we were there, on his way to un- 
dertake an exploratory tour in inter- 
tropical Africa, especially in the sub- 
equatorial regions, and to survey the 
spots of the discoveries of Burton, 
^ke, Grant, &c. 



A statae- monument to the celebrated 
j urisconsult, Antoine Farre, was inaugu- 
rated at Chambery, 15th August. 

Mr. Joseph Parker, who had been a 
thorough student of the age and politics 
of the time of Junius, and was engaged 
for nearly twentf^ yeans in preparing 
material for a history and exposition 
of "The Authorship of Jumns,-^ and 
who had also projected a biogra|^ rf 
his gra«dfather'4n-law, Dr. Priestly, is 
dead: 

A new one-volumed editioa of Judge 
HaUburton*s *^ Sam Slick, or the Say- 
ings and Doings of the Clockm^er," is 
in preparation, annotated by the author. 

Sir W. J. Hooker, the eminent bo- 
tanist, bom at Norwich, 1785, is ao- 
nonnced as dead. 

Sala has ** A Trip to Barhary, by a 
Roundabout Route," in the press. 

Adolf Stahr is engaged in rehabilitat- 
ing the Caesars. 

Strauss, Schenkel, and Hengstenberg, 
are engaged in a controversy about the 
*' Life of Christ." 

Hesiod's '* Theogony " has been ex- 
cellently edited by F. G. Welcker. 

The Vienna University has conferred 
on J. S. Mill the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

A new edition of the "Poems" of 
David Gray are in the press. 

An attempt to ascertain the state of 
Chaucer's works as they were 'left at 
his death has been made by Henry 
Bradshaw, of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, and the results have been 
embodied in a work which will appear 
shortly. 

In his "Philosophical Crisis," IL 
Paul Janet opposes positivism as repre- 
sented in the writings of Renan, Taine^ 
Littr^, and Vacherot; and M. Adolph 
Leblais in a work on " Materialism and 
Spiritualism," which has a preface from 
M. Littrd's pen, maintains its correct- 
neis, and upholds its tenets. 



€onixtiibtxnm m |p]^il0»0pl^j?* 

MILL—HAMILTON-GROrE-HERBEET SPENCER, &c. 
** Troth, like a torch, the more it'ft diook it shines." 

CfONTBOYBBST is accepted by all great thinkers as a beneficial 
exercise of intellectual aotiyity. The bringing of opinions face to 
face for comparison and mutual contention, and the placing of 
them contemporaneously in our own presence and in the presence 
of others for adjudication u]9on their comparative value in respect 
to the truth they contain or imply, stimulate to a closer scrutiny of 
their credentials, to a more attentive study of their special qualities, 
and to a more cautious sifting of their claims, and all that is founded 
upon those claims. Controversy secures pertinent statements, pre- ^ 
cise distinctions, and an orderly evolution of evidence. It abhors 
irrelevancy of matter and disorder in exposition, but delights in 
promptitude of thought and strict adherence to the logic of proof. 
Controversy is the severest test of opinion. What strain will it 
bear? what force can it resist P agamst what opposition can it 
stand P with what can it cope P are questions whicn can be truth- 
fully answered with regard tone thought until it has been subjected 
to strenuous and impartial controversy. Controversv provides both 
for the correct and forcible presentation of thougnt, and for its 
adequate representation. The true correspondence of words with 
thoughts, and of thoughts with facts, is, by it, carefully tested ; all 
deficiencies are thus brought into prominence, that they may be 
supplied ; all distortions are pointed out, that they may be rectified ; 
and all irrelevancies are noted, that they may be eliminated. The 
criterion of controversy is sharp and keen. The education of con- 
troversy is quickening and exciting. The uses of controversy are 
many. 

Controversy occupies a larse space in literature and in life. The 
action and reaction of thougnt on almost all subjects on which it 
ean employ itself is controversial. In politics it nas a given place 
and duty. The press, the platform, and the parliament are alike 
devoted to the controversial consideration of social and political 
projects. The pulpit wages a constant warfare of controversy with 
worldliness and sin — ^not to mention its seldom intermitted contests 
of sect. Commerce employs some of its energies in conflicts 
regarding laws, customs, privileges, and forms of procedure, and 
lometimes even extends its oontroversial prowess into the regions 

1865. B 
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of statesmanship and finance. Science, whose claims have been so 
arrogant and so sl^enuonsly maintained, whose decisions have been 
held to be invnlnerable, and whose doctrines have been laid down 
so dJctatoriaUj, has not been able to subdue the controrersial spirit, 
but has been compelled to present her doctrines for critical discus- 
sion, and to wait for the determination of their accuracy until the 
tests which controversy proposes have been cogently applied. 
Controversy has even now taken the leadership of experiment and 
investigation, and has determined for them the essentials of proof. 
In phi&sophy, no less than in science, controversy has asserted her 
right to an active participation in the outworking of its doctrines 
and dogmas, its schemes and proposals. To elicit truik, controversy 
is essential. 

A work of notable importance in philosophical controversy has 
been recently placed before the public, and has won for itself a large 
amount of consideration. It is a book of great force of thought, 
and one of great value to those interested in philosophical inquiries. 
It is entitled " An Examination of Sir WilKam Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy, and of the principal Philosojphical Questions discussed in 
his writings," by Jonn Stuart Mill. Two names in logical science — 
Mill and Hamilton — ^hold the heights in men's estimation. Hiey 
lure the leaders of two camps, and under one or other of these dis- 
tinguished thinkers most or the students of thought in Britain have 
ranged themselves.* Hamilton is dead — ^but he fives in his disciples 

* The following " comparatiTe*' estimate of these two thinkers is due, we beliflre^ 
to Professor A C. Fraser, and is extracted from the North British BevieWf firom 
an article on *' Mr. Mill's Ezaminatioa of Sir Wm. Hamilton:"— 

** With Sir W. Hamilton, nevertheless, Mr. Mill is to be classed as one of our two 
great contemporary systematic reasoners about the natnre and methods of know- 
ledge, and the laws which should regnhite belief; while they are distinguished as 
leaders of what are commonly regarded as opposed and rival schools of philosophietl 
doctrine. They are accepted representatives of the two contrasted methods of 
interpreting the world in its ultimate relation to our knowledge, which philosophy 
has presented throughout its history, and the discussion of which has been said to 
he its history. Whether this ought to be said we shall consider by-and-bye. 
Here, at the outset, we note distinctive marks in the aims of the two leaders 
whose respective answers to the principal questions of all philosophical inquiry are 
in this volume placed side by side and compared. These marks may be pondered 
by those who want to appreciate the human interests which this otherwise purely 
intellectual discussion concerns; for it is their broadly distinguishable intention, as 
much as their metaphyucal formulas, which gives to such systems power. 

** The s]arit which seeks to conserve faith in God, free will, and other super- 
sensible nnlities, is to be found working in Sir W. Hamilton, amid a crowd of 
learned references to the grand historic past of speculation, and by means which 
have for their avowed end the promotion of intellectual activity as in itself a good 
thing. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, is inspired with the hope of intellectaal pro- 
gress in the future, and on this behalf he struggles for present freedom of thought 
from the bondage of assumptions imposed as necessary by the past. In Hamilton 
a reverential intellectual conservatism animates a series of discussions, dogmati- 
cally confined round a centre of supposed necessary principles or intaitions, which 
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as a vital power in spectdatiye science. Mill lives, a force in him- 
^f, and largely reinforced by an active and able host of men of 
like habit of thonght. Of the lives and doings of these *' leaders of 
men " in the science of logic our readers have already been furnished 
with an outline and a criticism. Those sketches of the systems of 
logic propounded by Mill and Hamilton were rather expository 
than controversial, and did not enter into the comparative merits 
of theories at all. Ko good ^ound existed in the circumstances of 
the case to justify us in initiating a formal controversy regarding 
the respecnve merits of the speculations put before us by the 
Westmmster reviewer and the Edinburgh reviewer. In the whole 
works of Sir Wm. Hamilton the name of John Stuart Mill does 
not, if we remember rightly, occur; nor do any of his specific 
doctrines receive from the leading philosopher of Scotland any 
explicit reference or distinctly avowed discussion. 

We are not aware either that in any previous work by John 
Stnart Mfll a formal and distinct examination of any of the tenets 
of Sir William Hamilton has been made. Sir William Hamilton 
was unfortunately stricken with paralysis but a short time after the 
appearance of Mr. MiU's book ; and all his subsequent efforts were 
fugitive and fragmentary. He could not but feel that to gird up 
his loins for a controversy with John S. Mill in his shattered 
and maimed condition would be but to court defeat, or at least 
failure. He could, he doubtlessly believed, trust his thoughts to 
the future and to his disciples. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
his disciples have but ill fulfilled their implied trust. Several 
Hamiltonians already possess place fit and opportunity inviting for 
the promulgation of their master's doctrines and the defence of his 
speculative orthodoxy, who have been long expected in the field of 
controversial logic. But they have treated the public to a surfeit of 
" hope delayed ;" and though nearly ten years have elapsed since his 
decease, there has not yet appeared any distinctive treatise on 
A logical subject from the pen of a disciple and pupU, either 
expository, illustrative, or defensive of his theories and teaching. 
Even from reviews his name has been allowed to vanish, and 
logical science has had, so far as depended on his pupils, but a 
languishing existence. If their discipleship is at all honest, — if 

are assamed to be given originallj to onr weak, becanse finite intelligence. Mr. 
Mill enconrages intellectual movement in any direction to which we are condacted 
by experience, consolidated by invariable mental associations, and animated by 
expectancy. With Hamilton, the most important questions are assumed to be 
finally foreclosed. With Mr. Mill all questions are always open questions ; what 
is yet to happen may modify onr answers to them; the human race is on a hopeful 
voyage of discovery — any whither. The Hamiltonian starts with propositions 
believed by him to be universally necessary; the disciple of Mr. Mill declines to 
admit the claim of any proposition to eternal uoiversality or necessity. And yet 
each writes in large letters, on the very front of his philosophy, that whatever 
knowledge can be attained by or attributed to man is essentially finite and 
relative." 
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they bave any of the fine enthusiasm of admiring students, — an 
opportunity is now furnished to them of maintaining and extending 
the fame and honour of their master, and the renown of the Scottish 
philosophy, of which he was at once an expounder and an ornament. 

We have no inducements to |)artizanship. We seize upon truth 
(as it appears to us) wherever it is found, and welcome tne logical 
speculations of France and Germany as readily as those of England 
and Scotland. As recorders and reviewers of the modem history 
of logic, we believe that we have no temptation to misstate or mis- 
interpret. Hence we hope, that in givmg some notice of those 
" Controversies in Philosophy " which have been brought into a 
palpably debatable form by the issue of the work to which we have 
already referred, we may be able to explain with candour, and re- 
view with honesty, the several philosophical theses started in this ' 
work of England's chief living thiuKer in logical science. We 
must, however, precede our concise abstract and criticism by a brief 
narrative. 

In 1836 Sir William Hamilton became Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, under specific condi- 
tions, as a public teacher, that his philosophy should conform to (or 
at least should not outrage) the national faith. By the year 1840 
he had so far consolidated his teaching as to have his two courses 
of lectures (since published under the editorship of Dr. Mansel and 
Professor Veitch) written out for delivery, except a few modifica- 
tions regarding the syllogistic extensions, on which he prided him- 
self not a little, and which occupied a good deal of his time and 
attention. 

In the year 1843 there came the great schism of the National 
Church of Scotland, both the antecedents and results of which 
affected Sir William Hamilton much. In this same year of terrible 
contestings in Scotland, the " System of Logic, Eatiocinative and 
Deductive," of John Stuart Mill, appeared. During this season of 
intense anguish in Scottish hearts and homes little leisure for 
reconsidering the entire foundation and structure of logical science 
could, we imagine, be had. Church, University, society, private 
friendships, and literary associations were all "disrupt" tor the 
time being. A rival institution — New College, containing a rival 
chair to that which Hamilton occupied — was set on foot in opposi- 
tion to the University. Hamilton, always worked up to the highest 
pitch, and sadly overstrained by the task of composmg his lectures, 
preparing his text-books, arranging class exercises, and taking part 
m the literary, political,, and religious movements of Edinburgh, 
succumbed to paralysis, and was never afterwards the indomitable 
investigator and indefatigable hunter after truth that he had been. 
The light of his intellect burnt low, and sometimes flickered. An 
irresistible pressure weighed upon every effort, and made each an 
irksome toil. Any revision of nis system or reconstruction of his 
lectures thus became impossible. When, therefore, we consider 
the conditions which overruled the original form of the lectures, 
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the conditions arisins from tlie class for which they wer&writt^i, 
m&d the accidents which preyented any vital reconsideration or 
r^isal of them, we cannot avoid feeling that to be judged mainly 
by these lectures is in reality to be i^ a great measure misjudged. 

The sourxjes of misjudgment are fivefold, viz. :— 1. The lectures 
were written in haste to meet the immediate necessity of daily 
delivery ; they cannot, therefore, but be less consecutively thought 
out, less formally exact in expression, and less precise in syst^natic 
coherence tiian productions more deliberately arranged and written. 
2. The lectures were intended for students whose minds were in a 
great measure uninformed on philosophical topics and unaccustomed 
to philosophical reasoning. Many of the nicer distinctions of specu- 
lative science, and severid of the minuter arguments in favour of, or 
in opposition to, given opinions, were incapable of being brought 
before their minds effectively. Not only strong and reiterated 
statements of opinions, but powerfully urged arguments in support 
<^ in confutation of them, became necessary to produce any enect 
^pon such minds as they were required to mfluence. 3. The 
lectures were composed under a conscious constraint arising from 
the condition regarding the conseryation of orthodoxy under which 
his appointment was granted. 4. The lectures were arranged to 
afford salient points for exciting thought and giving out ex^cises 
founded upon those passages, and hence often appear indefinite and 
indeterminate, although tiidr author held fixed opinions on these 
points. 5. The lectures, as compositions partaking of the nature of 
all didactic oratory, are thrown into a form as far as possible likely 
to be popular, and are, therefore, not only more repetitive, but lesa 
precise m expression and in reference than a published treatise 
would have been, and ought to be. 

The other works of Sir William Hamilton are liable to mmilar 
discounts. His annotations on " Beid" are mere fragments, and the 
supplementary dissertations, interrupted by his illness, were never 
completed. Able, clear, and concise as they are, the very nature 
of their construction was detrimental to systematic exposition; 
they are at best only excerpts from his philosophical thoughts, 
arranged as developments or corrections of his class text-book. 
Of the *' Discussions" it may be remarked that, like all contribu-^ 
tions to periodicals, they were in part adapted to the organ of 
opinion in which they were to appear, and they underwent editorial 
fflipervision, and, to some extent, excision and alteration. When 
they were republished their author was ailing, and they received 
^tber the minimum of care than the maximum of revision. Every- 
where in them the marks of a failing memory and thQ halting 
hesitancy of an affected brain are obseryable. All these circum- 
stances have resulted in the publication of the ideas oi one of the 
most methodical of modem thinkers in nearly the most unm^ 
thodical manner that could be imagined. All arguments, therefore, 
opposed to his philosophical speculations derived from verbal in- 
consistencies and slight variations of phrase or definition are likely 
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to include a fallaciotis element, as resting upon the assumption that 
as every philosophy is a system of thought, the philosophy under 
consideration has been systematically arrangea and expressed. 
Sir William Hamilton, no less than JDe Quincey and Coleridge, 
requires to be judged by the entire tenor and effect of his teaching, 
rather than by the dissevered items of thought of which we have 
the undoubted record. So far in explanation of the position 
occupied by Sir William Hamilton's writings in regard to con- 
troversies in philosophy. Let us now turn to his examiner, John 
' Stuart MiU, M.P. 

John Stuart Mill is the son of a philosopher, from whose doc- 
trines Hamilton, in a large measure, dissented, and whose tenets, 
though adopted with considerable readiness, and maintained with 
much ability by ThomiM Brown in Edinburgh University, were 
pretty effectively eliminated from the Scottish philosophy through 
Hamilton's efforts. Mr. Mill himself received, so far as we 
are aware, no public recognition as a logician from Sir William 
Hamilton. He was apparently ignored, but not, as we think, 
really contemned by the Edinburgh thinker. The circumstances 
of Sir William's " death in life," as it appei^rs to us, giving him no 
option but to leave till a hoped-for, but neVer found, opportunity 
the consideration of a work so weighty as that which John Stuart 
Mill had laid up in the permanent archives of philosophy. Perhaps 
these two circumstances may have increased the trenchancy of the 
criticism to which the younger author has considered it right to 
subject -the elder, not more certainly with the desire of self- 
assertion than in what he regards as the interests of philosophical 
speculation in Britain. 

The need having arisen for " Controversies in Philosophy " upon 
several highly important topics, among others — the origin and 
nature of Imowledge ; the conditions of human thought; conscious- 
ness, and the interpretation of its impressions ; man's belief in an 
external world ; matter and its qualities ; the laws of mental asso- 
ciation ; the theory of causation ; the nature and aims of logic ; the 
laws of the human will, &c,, &c.j — it is evident that Mr. Mul could 
only accept as an antagonist the highest thinker of modem times 
— a man "justly recognized as, in the province of abstract specu- 
lation, one of the most important figures of the age." ** The 
acknowledged position," he says, "of Sir W. Hamilton, at the 
head, so far as regards this country, of the school of philosophy to 
which he belongs, has principally determined me to connect with 
his name and writings the speculations and criticisms contained in , 
the present work. The justification of the work itself lies in the 
importance of the questions, to the discussion of which it is a con- 
tribution.; England is often reproached by Continental thinkers 
with indifference to the higher philosophv. But England did not 
always deserve this reproach, and is already showing, by no doubt- 
ful symptoms, that she wiU not deserve it much longer. Her 
thinkers are again beginning to see, what they had only tem- 
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porarily forgotten, [that a true psychology is the indispensable; 
scientinc basis of morals, of politics, of the science and art of 
education ; that the difficulties of meUphysics lie at the root of aH 
science ; that those difficulties can onfy be q^uieted by being re» 
solred, and that until they are resolved, positively if possible, but > 
at any rate negatively, we are never assured that any human know*^ 
ledge, even physical, stands on solid foundations. 

*• My subject/ therefore, is not Sir W. Hamilton, but the questions 
which Sir W. Hamilton discussed. It is, however, impossible 
to write on those questions in our own country and in our own 
time without incessant reference, express or tacit, to his treatment 
<^ them. On all the subjects on which he touched, he is either one 
of the most powerful allies of what I deem a sound philosophy, or 
more frequently by far its most formidable antagonist, both because 
lie came the latest, and wrote with a full knowledge of the flaws 
which had been detected in his predecessors, and because he was. 
one of the ablest, the most clear-sighted, and the most candid. 
Whenever any opinion which he deliberatel^p] expressed is con- 
tended against, his form of the opinion, and his arguments for it, 
are those which especially require to be faced and carefully appre- 
ciated; and it being thus impossible that any fit discussion of his 
topics should not involve an estimate of his doctrines, it seems 
worth while that the estimate should be rendered as complete as^ 
practicable, by being extended to all the subjects on which he has 
made, or on which he is believed to have made, any important con- 
tribution to thought." 

So far, then, as personal^osition in respect to their special schools- 
of philosophy, to their merits as thinkers, and their acknowledged 
lead^ship in British speculation, the parties to the discussion are 
" equally yoked ;" for almost every word of Mill's eulogium on 
Hamilton might be uttered by a Hamiltonian in regard to John S. 
Mill. But to set a right value from the first upon these *' Contro- 
versies in Philosophy/* we must have regard to the differences of 
circumstance under which the debate takes place. One immense 
difference is gracefully touched upon and acknowledged by Mr. Mill 
in these expressive terms : — '* In thus attempting to anticipate, as far 
as is yet possible, the judgment of posterity on Sir W. Hamilton'a 
labours, I sincerely lament that on the many points on which I am 
at issue with him, I have the imfair advantage possessed by one 
whose opponent is no longer in a condition to reply. Personally 
I might have had small cause to congratulate myself on the reply 
whicn I might have received, for though a strictly honourable, he 
was a most unsparing controversialist ; and whoever assailed even 
the most unimportant of his opinions might look for hard blows in 
return. But it would have been worth far more, even to myself, 
than any polemical success, to have known with certainty in what 
manner he would have met the objections raided in the present 
volume. I feel keenly with Plato how much more is to be learned 
by discussing with a man, who can question and answer, than with 
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a book wMoli caimot." ** Bat it was not possible to tak» a geiiend 
revieF of Sir W. Hamilton's doctrines while ihej were only known 
to the world in the fragmentary state in whidi they were publish^ 
during his life. His ** Lectures/' the fullest and the only conseea* 
tiye exposition of his philosophy, are a posthumous publieafioa ; 
while the latest and most matured expression of many of his 
opinions, the " Dissertations on Eeid,' left off, scaroely half* 
miished, in the middle of a sentence ; and so hmg as he lived his 
readers were still hoping for the remainder. The Leetures, it i» 
true, have added less than might hare be^Ei expected to the knoir- 
ledge we already possessed of the auth<»r's doetriaes; bat it is 
something to know that we hare now all that is to be had; and 
though we should hare been glad to hare his opinions on iMore 
subjects, we could scarcely have known more thorcmghly than we 
are now at last enabled to do, what his thoughts w^re on the pointa. 
to which he attached the greatest hnportanee, and which are mort 
identified with his name and fame." This is well and truly put; 
but yet it does not fully reveal aU the adranta^ which Mr. MiM 
possesses in the controversy as it at mres^it stands. Let us iMto a 
few other items in which he has had, as wdl as still has, an 
advantage over Sir W. Hamilton. 

1. Mr. Mill expressed his opinions free from any doggin^^ cosdoU 
tions as to the conservancy of theological ccmsisteBcy beti^n ham 
philosophy and the popular creed of his country. This is an iai- 
mense advantage, not only because it leaves the muid its Mnm oi 
freedom unimpaired, but also because it allows thought to be 
expressed without guards and Ibrtiffications, qualifyinfi^ terms, tmd 
conditional phrases calculated to square emerging wooght with 
foregone creed, as well as to avert or calm the terrible suspieions 
of sects. It is weU known that Germanism and neology were ihe 
awful terms used to flutter the Edinburgians, and that a keen out- 
look, greedy and pitiless as sectarian animosities could make it, 
was made for heresies in Hamilton's Lectures. Mr. Mill has beoa 
privilege^ to defy all extraneous constraints, and to write fre^ and 
with a fall sense of freedom from within. We do not believe, any 
more than did Sir W. Hamilton, or than Mr. Mill does, that a c<n> 
rect philosophy and true religion are at enmity with each othep. 
They are rather comj^em^its of each oth». But we affirm tiliat to 
be compelled to write with an outward pressure on conscience and 
consciousness was a disability under which Hamilton laboured, and 
from which Mr. Mill was happily free. 2. John Stuart MiU chose 
his own audience — an audience of thinkers— of the highest and best 
trained minds in the country. Sir Wm. Hamilton's audience was 
given to him in his class, and he was bound to confonn his teaching 
to their wants more than to his own wishes. This also forms no 
slight disadvantage— a disadvantage only felt the more the greats 
the thinker. That Sir W. Hamilton felt the restraint is known to 
all who have read his Discussions. The Lectures are in realiiy a 
compromise ; they contain a minimum of what Sir W. Hanulton 
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lik^d to cQ&yeT, the TnaTimum wlueh his Btndents coxtld, at their 
age wstd with their training, receive. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, 
wa» free to im^rt into his works and writings the maximmn of 
pare thought Im own mind could achieve. 3. Sir W. Hamilton 
was compelled to subordinate his teaching to the conditions im- 
plied in lectures^ — that they should be rnetoricid and attraotire, 
ammged so as to occupy daily a specific time, and to coyer the 
entire ground of metaphysics or logic, as the case might be, in 
a giyen number of lectures within the course of eadi session. 
Heuee there arose a need for amplification here and condensation 
there, to which a lecturer must succumb, from which a bodc- 
laaker is firee. 4. The original haste with which the Lectures 
were written. Sir W. Hamilton was appointed to his professor- 
ship in July, 1836, and his daily prelections commenced in the 
ensuiBig Noyember. In less, therefore, at the utmost, than nine 
SMAths the whole series of his Lectures on Logic required to be 
arranged, composed, and deliy^red ; while his next year was bur- 
deaed with the arrangement and composition of a suMequent series 
OB Metaphysics. To whieh followed again the preparation of his 
•^tioii of " Beid," as a text-book for his class. This writing against 
time, and constructing Metaphysics and Logic under pressure, were, 
ae W9 have said, not followed by the opportunity of leisurely re- 
yiflal» by which defects of haste, taste, judgment, and thought might 
hare been rectified; for health failed under the taskwork of his 
professional duties and the busy polemics of his time in d^Lurch 
amd state. It is not ovlj, therefore, that Mr. Mill is — fortunately 
for ik& reputation of British Philosophy — aliye, and blessed with 

••Wealth, 
Time, talents, energies, occasion, health,*^ 

l^t ke has " the unftiir adrantage," but in those other circum- 
stances as well. We note these in no spirit of depreciation of the 
philoso(|^ of John Stuart Mill, but as being absolutely necessary 
to a eanmd appreciation of the state of the question as ' it lies 
between Mill and Hamilton. With our notice of the '' Controyer^ 
sies in Philosophy," brought before the public by the issue of Mill's 
" Sxaoiination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy," we intend 
to coml»Be a few references to a work entitled ** Exploratio Philo- 
sophioa ; Eough Notes on Modem Intellectual Science," by John 
Grote, B.B., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uniyersity of 
Cambridge ; a book exhibiting great force of thought, but strikingly 
defectiye in literary expressiyeness and tact. In this work the 
onions of Mill and Hamilton, among others, are subjected to 
seyere scrutiny, and handled with power, intelligence, and definite- 
ness. Being closely o<mnected with the yery controyersies in hand, 
it seems expedient to include it also in our consideration of the 
important debataUe qiiestions arising out of Mr. Mill's publi- 
cation. Another thniker, who has made definite and yaluable 
additions to philosophy^ Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a piper on " Mill 
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V. Hamilton,^ in Hke FoHnighlUf Betnew, has taken part in ^am 
pliiloBopliiofll debate ; and of his contribution to the better nnder* 
standing of the matter we may require to give some heed, for it 
inyolves ideas ujon " the test of truth " of much worth in philo« 
sophical specuLition. 

Mr. Mill's book, let us say at once, is one of the most able and tho* 
rouffhgoing pieces of philosophical criticism which this century has 
produced. It is almost unparalleled in acuteness of insight, yigour of 
mtellect, precision of language, and clear enunciation of distinctions 
and differences. So keen is the vision of his mind that, with 
regard to philosophical terms, the minutest shades of meaning, and 
the slightest diyergences in usi^e reveal themselves to him at (mee ; 
and all the consequences resulting, or likely to result from them, 
unfold themselves immediately before his intellect. Words are 
with him signs rather than symbols, and he insists distinctly on the 
constant and invariable employment of them with the selfsame 
connotation and denotation. Ideas take, before his intellect, a 
palpability and form so express and clear-cut that there is no 
tolerance in him of haze, or mist, or sophistry. In verbal criticism 
it is ^uite a masterpiece, and in the criticism of fact and idea it is 
inferior to the writings of no philosopher except Sir William 
Hamilton, though we scarcely think that in this point it e<juais 
the rare felicity of the thinker who is subjected to examination m it. 

The work opens with a few " Introductory Bemarks" — ^the ^ist 
of which we have quoted — on Hamilton and the Hamiltonian 
philosophy, which " unites to the prestige of independent originality 
the recommendation of a general harmony with the prevailing tone 
of thought," and passes thence to consider ''the doctrine which is 
thought to belong in the most especial manner to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton"—" The Relativity of Human Knowledge." This, by the way, 
we cannot but think is a singularly unhappy method of opening 
the subject— an initial fundamental defect. "All theories of the 
human mind profess to be interpretations of consciousness ; the 
conclusions of all of ihem are supposed to rest on that ultimate 
evidence, either immediately or remotely. What consciousness 
directiiy reveals, together with what can be legitimately inferred 
from its revelations, compasses, by universal admission, all that we 
know of the mind, or indeed of any other thing. When we know 
what any philosopher considers to be revealed in consciousness, we 
have the key to the entire character of his metaphysical system "^ 
(p. 108). " According to all philosophers, the evidence of conscious- 
ness, if only we can obtain it pure, is conclusive" (p. 126). " The 
verdict, then, of consciousness, or, in other words, our immediate 
and intuitive conviction, is admitted on all hands to be a decision 
without appeal" (p. 121). This being the case, we think that to 
begin with an examination of the roo&element of philosophy would 
have been at once more logical and more effective than that which 
Mr. Mill has adopted, unless an ulterior design underlay the critique* 

It is our duty, however, to follow our author. He defines with 
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Specific clearness four different sifpiifications which may be or are 
attached to the phrase, " the Belativity of Knowledge": — 1. " That 
we only know anything by knowing it as distinguished from some- 
thing else ; that all consciousness is of difference ; that two objects 
are uie smallest number required to constitute consciousness ; that 
a thing is only seen to be what it is by contrast with what it is not" 
(p. 6). 2/ " All the attributes which we ascribe to objects consist 
in their haying the power of exciting one or another variety of sensa- 
tion in our minds ; that to us the properties of an object have this 
and no other meaning ; that an object is to us nothing else than that 
which affects our senses in a certain manner ; that we are incapable 
of attaching to the word object any other meaning ; that even an 
imaginary object is but a conception, such as we are able to form, 
of something which would affect our senses in some new way ; so 
that our knowledge of objects, and even our fancies about objects, 
consist of nothing but the sensations which they excite, or which 
we imagine them exciting, in ourselves " (p. 8). 3. *' What we term 
an object is but a complex conception made up by the laws of asso- 
ciation out of the ideas of various sensations which we are accus- 
tomed to receive simultaneously. There is nothing real in the 
process but these sensations. . . . Those who hold this opinion 
are said to doubt or deny the existence of matter " (p. 8). 4, 
" There is a real universe of * Things in themselves,* and whenever 
there is an impression on our senses, there is a ' Thing in itself 
which is behina the phenomenon, and is the cause of it'* (p. 9). 

This idea takes again the following forms : — a, " We are com- 
pelled by our nature to construe things to ourselves under forms ; 
out they are not forms of the thing. The attributes exist only in 
relation to us,*and as inherent laws of the human faculties — ^laws of 
our intellectual, not of our sensitive faculties, technically termed 
categories of the understanding" (p. 12). 5. "Place, extension, 
substance, cause, and the rest, are conceptions put together out of 
ideas of sensation by the known laws of association" (p. 13). 
c, ** Though we are assured of the objective existence of a world 
external to the mind, our knowledge of that world is absolutely 
limited to the modes in which we are affected by it" (p. 13). d, " Oar 
faculty, it may be said, of perceiving things as they are in them- 
selves, thougn real, has its own laws, its own conditions and neces- 
sary mode of operations : our cognitions consequently depend, not 
solely on the nature of the things to be known, but also on that of 
the knowing faculty; as our sight depends not solely upon the 
object seen, but on that together with the structure of the eye " 
(p. 16) ; — and he asks, " in whicluif any, of these various meanings 
was the doctrine of relativity held by Sir W. Hamilton? " 

The answer is given in these terms : — " It has thus been shown 
by accumulated proof that Sir W. Hamilton did not hold any 
opinion in virtue of which it could rationally be asserted that all 
human knowledge is relative ; but did hold, as one of the main 
elements of his philosophical creed, the opposite doctrine of the 
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cogDO0cibility of exteraal things, in certain of their aspects, as iher 
are in themselres, absolutely" (p. 31) ; or again, " The conelosion I 
cannot help drawing from this collation of passages is that Sir W. 
Hamilton either never held, or when he wrote the * Dissertations ' 
had ceased to hold, l^e doctrine for which he has been so often 
praised, and nearly as often attacked — the relativity of human 
knowledge. He certainly did sincerely believe that he held it ; but 
he repudiated it in every sense which makes it other than a barren 
theory" (p. 28). 

Without impugning either the ext^it or method of the collation 
and induction, we do not think this is fairly argued. In all writing 
intended to be popular and striking, opinions are stated in broader 
apd looser terms than would be used in actual controversy with a 
known opponent) — firstly, because the mind feels theo^ion strongly ; 
and secondly, because it does uot perceive the utility of guarded 
speech. A third reason might be alleged,, viz., that the introduc- 
tion of qualifying phrases hinders clear perception luid readv 
acceptance. Sir W. Hamilt<m's writings were, as we have explained, 
in a pecidiar manner subject to these drawbacks, so that the very 
conditions of the inductive collation are vitiated. 

Ihe induction required was not a collalion of phrases but of id^s 
— an induction from all his teaching of its tenor and tendency. We 
judge of the harmony and fitness of a dress as a whole, not by a 
sepArate and individual examination of all the different tissues <^ 
which it is made up. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
emerges as Sir W. Hamilton's refutation of Cousin's doctrine of the 
absolute. He postulates, like Cousin, consciousness as the prime 
element of philosophy. i?he intuitions of consciousness, according 
to Cousin, are threefold*-8elf, Ttc^self, and the infinite, «'. e., Grod. 
Hamilton denies the last as an intuition, but accepts it as an 
inferrible belief. Self-consciousness implies conscionsness of some- 
thing other than self, which may or may not be God. Self is con- 
ditioned, is given to xkS in time, place, manner, and form. Not-self 
(everything else) is io us unconditioned, affects our consciousness 
without being affected by it Man cannot transcend, but he can 
examine consciousness ; and, after examination, he can interpret 
what it informs him of. When it is exercised, that is, exposea to 
repeated experience, we gain, as facts implied in thought, pre- 
cognition, cognition, and recognition. Self underlies and precedes 
thought, and this same self (eus), acted on by experience (existens), 
regards itself as a personal unity {consistens) under all the forms 
wm<^ experience assumes. All that is in consciousness, as self-hood, 
it knows and trusts. All that js brought into consciousness, as 
experience, it knows in effect, but not in essence. In this cona- 
tion we know the non-ego, but cmly in this. The absolute, as abso- 
lute, we cannot know. Of the abscdute, in its relations to us, we 
may infer and hence believe whatever consciousness and experience 
combine to offer reasons for. 

This, we apprehend, is "the rdativity of human knowledge" 
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maintained by Sir William Hamilton, '' not as a law of things, but 
merely as a law of thought/'* In all his thinking, in all his teaching, 
he is consistent in maintaining that ; in some of his expressions he 
may have given unfi^oarded or loose utterance to phrases capable of 
other and modified significations. But his entire philosophical 
STstem is based on tms fact, — all thinking is conditioned ; the 
thinkable, as not-self, is to us unconditioned. Hence we think that 
though the verbal criticism to which Sir William Hamilton's writings 
have been subjected by Mr. Mill is highly valuable, especially as 
a gymnastic for the mind, yet the argumentation founded on it is 
invalid as not being the result of a properly founded induction. We 
are not called npon to pronounce upon the accuracy or inaccuraov 
of Sir William Hamilton's tenets. We are interested in seeing all 
the "controversies in philosophy" conducted on principles of dis- 
cussion likely to result in conclusive settlements of the questions 
raised. In this case we do not think that Mr. Mill has employed 
the proper form of argument for the confutation of Sir WiUiam 
Hamilton's theory of the relativity of human knowledge. 

In Chapter V., the heading of which is " What is rejected as 
knowledge by Sir W. Hamilton brought back under the name of 
belief," Mr. Mill has been much more successful in finding an 
unquestionable flaw, by showing that Sir W. Hamilton held the 
opinion that " belief is a higher source of evidence than knowledge, 
lielief is ultimate, knowledge only derivative ; knowledge itself 
reets finally on belief ; natural beliefs are the sole warrant for all 
our knowledge. Knowledge, therefore, is an inferior ground of 
assurance to natural belief" (p. 69). This detection of the ambiguity 
of the word "belief" hits, we believe, l^e chief source of error in 
the Scottish philosophy — that which vitiates all its speculations. It 
is true, as Sir Wilham Hamilton says, that " consciousness in its 
last analysis, in other words, our primary experience, is a faith" 
It is so m the sense of its being necessary for us to put our faith 
in, that is, to trust it. There would be no progress for man unless 
he trusted his consciousness ; but the " common sense "philosophy, 
misled. by an ambiguity, postulates certain inferences from conscious- 
ness as "first truths," and having drawn them up as " articles of 
faith" — a philosophic creed — misnames them "intuitive beliefs." 
They are knowledge; for consciousness is their ground ; but when 
expressed in set terms, they are beliefs; for these expressions are 
accepted by our intelHgenoe as precise exponents of the revelations 
or contents of consciousness. Penetratmg this ambiguity, and 
seeing its origin, we observe at once that misconception iaimminent 
in any controversy held with one who— as Mr. Mill does— justly 
relies on the fact that "in common language, when belief and 
hiowledge are distinguished, knowledge is understood to mean 
complete conviction, belief a conviction somewhat short of complete ; 
or else we are said to believe when the evidence is probable (as that 

• "Discussions," p. 679. 
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of testimoiij), but to know when it is intuitiye or demonstrative 
from intuitiye premises" (p. 60). But the ambiguity — ^the history 
of which is cunous but lengthy — ^being once comprehended, Hamil- 
ton's speculations are not in the least at fault, although the technical 
terms in which he expresses them are. 

" In cognizing a mere affection of self we objectify it ; it forms 
a subject-obiect, or subjective object, or subjectivo-subjective 
object,"* as Hamilton savs ; when objectivized in expression it is a 
creed and a premise. Out of those premises (regarded as beliefs) 
we construct, or from them, as original sources, we derive all our 
knowledge of what is other than ourselves. The difference of name 
is not indicative of a difference of fact, but a difference of statement 
— a difference of statement vitiating the whole Scottish school of 
philosophy,, because not keeping clearly in vision the distinction 
between nascent thought and expressed thought. Should Mr. Mill's 
exposure of this ambiguity lead to a reform in expression on this 
matter, the Scottish philosophy will have much to tnank him for— 
still more will its readers. 

" The Philosophy of the Conditioned " is simply the exposition 
and enforcement of the opinion "that all positive thought lies 
between two extremes, neither of which we can conceive as possible ; 
and yet, as mutual contradictories, the one or the other we must 
recognize as necessary." f Mr. Mill is right in sa3^ng that " though 
suggested by Xant's 'Antinomies of Speculative Beason,' in the 
form which it bears in Sir Wm. Hamilton's writings it belongs, I 
believe, originally to himself. No doctrine which he has anywhere 
laid down is more characteristic of his mode of thought, and none 
is more strongly associated with his name " (p. 62). This law is, in 
part, oppdbed to what has been named " the law of inseparable asso- 
ciation, an element of our nature of which" (Mr. Mill affirms) " few 
have realized to themselves the full power. It was, for the first 
time, largely applied to the explanation of the more complicated 
mental phenomena by Mr. James Mill, and is, in an especial man- 
ner, the Key to the phenomena of inconceivability" (p. 63). Incon- 
ceivable may mean (I), " that of which the mind cannot form to 
itself any representation ;" (2), " every combination of facts which, 
to the nund simply contemplating it, appears incredible;" (3), 
** simply the inexplicable." Though we agree with Mr. Mill that 
" inconceivable is not to be confounded with unprovable or unana- 
lyzable " (p. 72), we are not prepared to accept implicitly; his aver- 
ment that " inconceivability is a purely subjective tmng, arising from 
the mental antecedents of the individual mind, or from those of the 
human mind generally, at a particular period, and cannot give us any 
insight into the possibilities of nature " (p. 64) ; and this for two rea- 
sons: — 1st. Because consciousness must exist under the government 
of law, and must ab initio accept as inconceivable everyming not in 
harmony with the inherent laws of its being. 2nd. Consciousness 

* " DiscassioDs/* p. 80. f Hamilton's " Bwd," p. 9 1 1. 
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most exist antecedently to experience, and must contain witliin itself 
ihe power of conceiyabililr and inconceivability prior to its excite- 
ment by experience. The mind's earliest conceivable experience 
may not b^is not indeed likely to be — ^its earliest experience. 
Its primary constitution, its self-hood, its capacity, its impulses and 
instincts, so to say, must affect the conceivability of things, and 
hence the test of conceivability cannot be what Herbert Spencer 
calls it, *' the net result of our experience up to the present tune." 

The law of inseparable association cannot act until there has been 
association — ^the mutual alliance of two or more iihpressions ; and 
association is impossible without a pTnor power of conceivability. 
Whatever can establish a relation with the mind is thereby rendered, 
and is so far forth conceivable by it ; all that fails to do so is incon- 
ceivable — in the sense of inappreciable, not of unbelievable — ^by it. 
But neither the conceivable nor the inconceivable give us a measure 
of existence — of the absolute. Must we really disbeUeye fdl that 
we cannot conceive, i,e., form an adequate representation of, in, and 
to otir own minds P Does conceive signify image, mental picture P 
Are there concepts without images as well as with them P Professor 
De Morgan regards this question as opening " a wide chapter in 
psychology, and one which is little read."* All that is possible in 
thought is possible in reality ; but is the measure of mental possi- 
bility consciousness or experience P This is answered by saying we 
can transcend experience, not consciousness. Much is conceivable 
which is unbelievable ; may not much also be believable which can- 
not be contained and imaged in our minds P Hamilton's law is suf- 
ficient, when regarded as regulative, but not as restrictive. Mill's 
objection to the law that experience (and its derivatives) only is 
conceivable requires a further discussion. He has succeeded in 
showing that Hamilton's language, perhaps his thought, on this 
subject was variable ; but he nas failed to disprove the regulative 
value of the philosophy of the conditioned as a law of thought. 

In the chapter on " The Philosophy of the Conditioned, as applied 
by Mr. Mansel to the Limits of KeHgious Thought," Mr. Mill has 
fiuccessfuUy championed the right of numan thought to free specu- 
lation, and proved that *' Mr. Mansel has not made out any con- 
nection between his philosophical premises and his theological con- 
clusions" (p. 106). 

We come now to Chapter VIII., " Of Consciousness as understood 
by Sir Wm. Hamilton." " It appears that he gives two definitions 
oi consciousness. In the one it is synonymous with direct, imme- 
diate, or intuitive knowledge ; and we are conscious not only of our- 
selves, but of outward objects, since, in our author's opinion, we 
Imow these intxdtively. . According to the other definition, consci- 
ousness is the mind's, recognition of its own acts and affections " 
(p. 114). Between these two definitions there is a considerable 
difTerence, and we are indebted to Mr. Mill for bringing out the 

* A De Morgan, '*0n Infinity; and on the Sign of EqaaHty," p. 10. 
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lurking fallacy nmning through Hamilton's lectures on tiiis sub- 
ject. " If Sir Wm. Hamilton's theory of consciousness is corre<rt,. 
it does not leare the difference between belief and knowledge in a 
state of obscurity, but abolishes that distinction eiitirely, and along^ 
with it a great part of his own philosophy" (p. 123). *'5ut when & 
thinker is compelled by one part of his philosophy to contradict 
another part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions standing, 
and throw the responsibility of his scrape on me arduousness of the 
subject." We must see, therefore, what is to be made *'of the 
interpretation of consdousness " (Chapter IX.). " The facts of 
consciousness," Hamilton says, *' are to be considered in two points 
of view ; either as evidencing their own ideal or phenomenal ^dst- 
ence, or as evidencing the objective existence of something else 
beyond them. A belief in the former is not identical with a belief 
in the latter. The one cannot, the other may possibly be refused." 
Mr. Mill says, ** What admits of being d(mbted is the revelation 
which consciousness is supposed to in.&.Q (and which our author 
considers as itself consciousness) of an external reality. Ihis ccm" 
scious revelation of an external universe, real in itself and not as 
phenomena, Mr. Mill denies, and holds to be inexplicable. Mr. 
Grrote, in his " Exploratio Philosophia," has an able sentence upon 
this subject, which we quote : — " The phenomenal universe is a 
complicated play and mutual action of these various natural agents, 
one portion of their play and action being that which goes on &om 
without to within, and from within to without, between the bodily 
frame of each of us and the rest of the universe" (p. 11). " We are 
bom, intellectually, irito a state of things, an imiverse, . . and as 
early as we have the consciousness which answers to the language, 
' our feelings,' we have the idea of an universe, large or small, of 
which we are a part " (p. 23). " All our after knowledge is contained 
seminally in this flrst particular of it, and our progress in know- 
ledge consists in the gradual making acquaintance with that which 
is thus revealed to us " (p. 24). 

Sir Wm. Hamilton's view of the diflferent theories respecting the 
belief in an external world (Chapter X.) is acutely epitomised uaid 
sharply criticised ; but as the reviewer holds " that the belief in an 
external world is not intuitive, but an acquired product," great 
pains is expended on showing the inconsistency and self-contradic- 
tion of the advocate of " an ego and a non-ego in all consciousness." 
This is in a great measure successfally done, for langui^ cannot 
be popularly employed with philosophical precision, and Hamilton 
was compelled, by his position, to be interesting that he might be 
instructive. This, however, amounts only to a palliation, not a jus- 
tification of the self-confusion which Mr. Mill proves that he was 
chargeable with as an introspective thinker. Mill's own exposition 
of " the psychological theory of the belief in an external world " is 
not free from the possibility of severe criticism. This theory gives 
the following results, viz., — 1. That the human mind is capable 
oi expectation, 2. The laws of the association of ideas, ana oar 
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belief in matter "is but the fonn impressed by the known laws of 
association upon the conception or notion obtained by experience of 
contingent sensations, by which are meant sensations that are not 
in our present consciousness, and perhaps never were in our con- 
sciousness at all, but which, in virtue of the laws to which we have 
learnt by experience that our sensations are subject, we know that 
we shoidd have felt under given supposable circumstances, and 
under these same circumstances might still feel" (p. 192). The 
conception and form of the world existing at any " moment comprises, 
along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of possi- 
bilities of sensation, namely, the whole of those which past observa- 
tion tells me 'that I could, under any supposable circumstances, 
experience at this moment, together with an indefinite and illimit- 
able multitude of others, which, though I do not know that I could, 
yet it is possible that I might, experience in circumstances not 
known to me" (p. 193). " The world of possible sensations, suc- 
ceeding one another according to laws, is as much in other beings as 
it is in me ; it has, therefore, an existence outside of me — it is an 
external world " (p. 197). ** Matter, then, may be defined a perma- 
nent possibility ot sensation " (p. 198). 

Few definitions, we presume, could be more awkward than this 
of matter. The word imparting has surely been omitted from it. 
But even thus supplemented it is far from being clear and unam- 
biguous. "What, then, is mind, if it is not " a permanent possibility 
of [receiving] sensation '* P What, too, we might ask, are possible 
possibilities of experience P and how can they be supposed as possi- 
ble possibilities, lying out of consciousness as it is, and beyond 
experience as it has beenP "Evidently," as Herbert Spencer 
afi&ms, " there is tacitly assumed something beyond the mind by 
which the * experiences ' are produced — something in which exist the 
objective relations to which the subjective relations correspond — an 
external world. Eefuse thus to explain 'experiences,' and the 
hypothesis becomes meaningless. But now having thus postulated 
an external reality as the indispensable foundation of its reasonings, 
pure empiricism can subsequently neither prove nor disprove its 
postulate." 

" Matter," says Professor Grote, " is a thing that we are conscious 
of ; . . . so far as we can tell, only a thing that we are conscious of 
—a thought of ours supposed warranted, a mental creation pro- 
perly created, a somethmg the certainty of the existence of which 
depends for us on the certainty of our own existence and the trust- 
worthiness of our own feeling — that the study of consciousness 
is higher than the study of matter (in my language, philosophy 
than phenomenalism), and that we ourselves, who are conscious, 
know ourselves pre-eminently, with a different knowledge from that 
with which we know matter, of which we are conscious, just as we 
know also our own thoughts and feelings with a consciousness more 
intimate and immediate than that with which we know matter, since 
we mean by matter something which we suppose to give occasion to 
1865. a 
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varieties of such feelings."* " * /' " is not a phenomenon of the nni* 
Terse, but a something of which the nnirerse itself is a belief or a 
thought" (p. 133). 

While, therefore, it is perhaps impossible to hold, with Hamilton, 
that *' the Ego and Non-ego are not only given together, but in 
absolute co-equality, — ^the one does not precede, the other does not 
follow ; and in their mutual relation each is equally dependent, 
equally independent : such is the fact as given in and by conscious- 
ness," — it is at least quite as impossible to accept the constructiye 
theonr of Mill as an entire explication of our belief in an external 
world. If we believe that " there is in our perceptions something 
which exists when we are not thinking of it ; which existed before 
we ever had thought of it, and would exist if we were annihilated ; 
and, farther, that there exist things which we never saw, touched, 
or otherwise perceived, and things which never have been perceived 
by man ** (p. 192), can we believe them to be only a collective idea 
of " all the possibilities of sensation which experience guarantees"? 
Must we not rather seek an explanation of the belief in an outward 
universe in a discrimination between «e^-consciou8nes8 and a con* 
sciousness of that which is not-seli, in so investigating the sense 
of selfhood as to perceive its difference from all that is not-self? 
for this latter alone is the external. Such a philosophy might pro- 
bably yield us something resembling the following outline :— the 
conscious self, containing in it vital though latent wisdom, or the 
capacity of intelligence, which, being operated on by experience, 
educes thought. Thought, certified by repetition, experiment, <fcc., 
would yield knowledge ; knowledge systematized, science ; science, 
tested oy a renewed and consciously arranged reference to expe- 
rience and consciousness, giving truth, certitude, foundations for 
faith. However a theory of ccmseiousness and externality is har- 
iftonized, it can scarcely be either by Hamiltonism or Millism ; for 
consciousness cannot absorb experience, neither can experience alone 
impart vitality to consciousness and elicit the sense of selfhood. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sentence that we are not pre- 
pared to regard the theory " which resolves mind into a series of 
feelings; wim a background of possibilities of feeling," as conclusive 
or reliable. Mr. Mol seems himself to feel that it is unsatisfactory 
as a conception of mind ; for he admits that " the thread of con- 
sciousness which composes the mind's phenomenal life consists not 
only of present sensations, but likewise in part of memories and 
expectations" (p. 212). This subsumption of a thread appears to us 
to show that we have more in our " c(mception of mind than that 
of a mere series, and we do not think this thread should be rudely 
snapped as " a final inexplicability." We must regard ** the mind or 
Ego as something different from any series of feelings or possi- 
bilities of them." 

**I, for each one of us, means one of a particular class of organ- 

♦ "Explor. PhiVp.126. 
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ized beings out of a universe of beings contained in space, tbe 
whole universe ; and thus /, as a part of it, bein^ composed of 
various elements and forces variously communicating together" 
(Grote*s "Explor. Phil.," p. 83). This gathering of ourselves up into 
a personality, this differencing of ourselves from other persons and 
from other things, implies something more than a mere series, 
something in which the series begins of which it forms a sensible 
part, but of which it cannot be all, " By mind," as Harris says, 
*' we mean something which, when it acts, knows what it is going to 
do ; something stored with ideas of its intended works " ijS^ermes, 
p. 227). *' As an antagonist doctrine to that of Sir W. Hamilton 
and the Scottish school," it is, we think, singularly ineffective. As 
Mr. Mill says in his " Logic " (p. 67), " There is a something I call 
Myself ... a something which I conceive to be not the thoughts 
but the being that has the thoughts." Does not this necessitate the 
acceptance of mind as other than " a succession of feelings and pos- 
sibihties of feelings," even though ** prolonged to eternity " P In- 
trospection reveau but does not explain uiis fact ; but pheno- 
menalism adopts the inexplicability and denies the revelation, 
even although its favourite term for sensation, **the word im- 
pression, cannot be translated into thought without assuming a 
thine impressing and a thing impressed " ! (Herbert Spencer), 

We must pass without note or comment, but certainly not with- 
out calling attention to their interest and merit, the sections devoted 
bjr Mr. Mill to the discussion of *' the primary qualities of matter" 
(xiii.), the law of inseparable associations (xiiO, and the " doctrine 
of unconscious mental modifications " (xv.). These chapters are aU 
of the highest moment in philosophical speculation, and contain in 
themselves the elements of many controversies. Mill's criticisms 
require careful perusal, and go very strongly against Hamilton. 
Few chapters in psychology have been less thoroughly studied than 
that of the latency of mental operations, and few are more import- 
ant. In the " Moral Freedom " of Dr. Cairns, and in some of the 
writings of Im. H. Fichte, some steps have been taken towards an 
exposition of the latent modifications of consciousness, which neither 
the laws of obliviscence nor of reminiscence can in our judgment 
fully explain. 

In demolishing " Sir W. Hamilton's Theory of Causation " (chap, 
zvi.) Mr. Mill is pecidiarly happy. The weak points are touched 
with the skill of a subtle analyst whose eye discerns, with a certainty 
little short of intiution, the defective tissue of an argument. 
Hamilton's opinion that our idea of causation originates not in a 
power to form the notion but from our impotency to think things 
in sequence without it, is an opinion about, not of causation. Most 
felicitously does Mr. Mill expose the fallacies of this theory. Is 
he himself more correct when he affirms that we " see notmng in 
causation but invariable antecedence " (p. 305) ; that it " informs 
us of nothing except immediate, invariable, and unconditional 
sequence"? (p. 306). We do not, I admit, see anything else ; but we 
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are compelled, I submit, to think something else. How otherwise 
could we have the different ideas of succession and consequence ? 
of lineal series and of resulting series P of progress from one thing 
to another, through a cliange effected h^ the former in the latter? 

We have two words, causation and effectuation, both of which 
imply a relationshij) of qualities in the antecedent and in the con- 
sequent ; such as is capable of producing a change if they are 
brought mediately or immediately into relation. So long as we 
think of qualities as effective, we must form the idea of their being 
effecting, — of their possessing and exerting power. A cause not 
only exists, but operates antecedently to its effects. There may also 
be complex causes as there may be compound effects. 

We pass now from the chapter on Causation to that "on the 
freedom of the wUl," the phenomena of causation (chap. xxvi.). The 
idea of causation again emerges in this controversy. Every one 
must " concede the co-equal inconceivability of the conflicting hypo- 
theses, — an uncaused commeiiicement, and an infinite regress" (p. 
499). ** In this case we must appeal to experience. Is this a correct 
report of its affiurmations ? What experience makes known is the 
fact of an invariable sequence between every event and some special 
combination of antecedent conditions, in such sort that wherever 
and whenever that union of antecedents exists, the event does not 
fail to occur. Any mtist in the case, any necessity other than the 
unconditional universality of the fact, we know nothing of" (p. 500). 
How then can we translate unfailing invariability but by must ? 
or suppose "the unconditional universality of the fact" brought 
about but by such a necessity as must connotes P Is then the will 
subject to the whole law of causation ? inust it do as motives dic- 
tate ? and if so, how does human responsibility arise P 

l^hese are grave questions. " The true doctrine of the causation 
of human actions maintains that not only our conduct but our cha- 
racter is in part amenable to our will ; that we can, by employing 
the proper means, improve our character; and that if our character 
is such that, while it remains what it is, it necessitates us to do 
wrong, it will be just to apply motives which will necessitate us to 
strive for its improvement, and so emancipate ourselves from the 
other necessity : in other words, we are under a moral obligation to 
seek the improvement of our moral character " (p. 616). But what 
is " the true doctrine of the causation of human actions" P Is the 
will governed by the strongest motive P Yes. What gauges the 
strength of motives P Self Self is that which is to be motived, 
and the selfhood of man is the element to be moved by causes. 
Inasmuch as it requires to be moved (or hindered), it must possess 
a faculty (or be m a state) of self-determination. " The central 
point of our consciousness — that which makes each man what he 
IS in distinction from every other man ; that which expresses the 
real concrete essence of the mind, apart from its regulated laws and 
formal processes — is the unlL Will expresses power, spontaneity, 
the capacity of acting independently and of ourselves (Morelrs 
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■"Philosophy of EelijB^ion," p. 3). Will is intertissued with self- 
hood. We are self-willed when we resist what are thought to be 
suitable motives ; we are will-less when we abandon resistaaoe, and 
move merely as we are moved. Man cannot believe life to be "an 
issue unalterable by human efforts or desires" (p. 620). 

The statement and the consideration of these " Controversies in 
Philosophy" has carried us far beyond our primary purpose, 
which was, taking the important work with which John Stuart Mill 
has favoured the thinkers of the world as an occasion, to note the 
differing points requiring consideration and debate between the 
Introspective and the Psychological schools of modem philosophy. 
Our idea was to posit as <][uestions those which follow: — Is con- 
sciousness investigatable P if so, what does it teach P Is know- 
ledge possible only of the conditioned, or of the absolute as well P 
Is iaith supersensual P Is science wholly experiential P Is religion 
attainable through and capable of being construed as a science? 
Does consciousness imply a moral law P and if not, whence arises 
the sense of moral responsibility P Is the will an essential element 
of selfhood, or a development of experience P Are logic and think- 
ing co-ext^nsive ? Under these heads of reflection we believed we 
could arrange a few notes on " Controversies in Philosophy," such 
as might help those who were but beginning to read and study such 
subjects to comprehend the points at issue, and the possible modes 
of arguing upon them. Irresistibly, however, we have found our- 
selves carried into the regions of debate ; and we find now, that in 
the shape of a review of a reviewer we have been conflicting rather 
than reflecting. 

It would be unfair to ourselves did we not aver that the highest 
esteem for Mr. Mill as a philosopher, an economist, and a man of 
letters, pervades our thoughts. This much we have already, and 
that recently, expressed out of the fulness of our heart. We retract 
no syllable of that admiration. Then we considered him chiefly as 
a logician, and declared him to be a leader in the vanguard of 
human thought and progress. In the work more immediately con- 
sidered in &is paper he appears more distinctly before us as a 
metaphysician, — as a metaphysician controverting one of the chiefs 
of an opposing school, and wielding mosi dexterously the weapons of 
controversial warfare. No one can read the examination of Hamil- 
ton without admiring the courtesy, candour, vigour, earnestness, and 
philosophic acumen of the writer. It is a text-book of clear state- 
ment and terse argument ; of nice distinctions and of thoroughly 
consecutive thinking. It is unquestionably a great work, — imply- 
ing at once the highest possible compliment to Sir W. Hamilton's 
genius, and the most thorough conviction in the author's mind of 
tne accuracy of the philosophy which he advances as opposed to 
the tenets of that great thinker. 

We have been compelled to omit all notice of the most important 
portion of the book in our own estimation, — the series of cnapters 
on " logic and its controversies." To these we may recur again. 
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IS THE DESTINY OF NATIONS DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED IN THE PROPHECIES OF SCEIPTUEEP 

AFFIBMATIYE BEPLY. 

The concessions of our opponents, in regard to the authority of 
the Bible, have greatly simplified the dut^ we are now called upon 
to perform. We scarcely ever imagined, in directing onr thoughts 
to the possible modes in which this question might be argued, that 
any writer, professing a genuine reverence for the word of God, 
would be found among the defenders of the negative position. The 
dicta of the Scriptures upon the subject appear to our minds so 
clear, so oft-repeated, so perfectly unambiguous, that after recon- 
sidering the matter, we are forced to the conclusion that our friends 
on the other side have really never given their testimony a candid 
^examination. We were prepared to find only those ranged in 
support of the negative, to whom the very mention of the super- 
natural is matter for conceited ridicule ; who, having, in their own 
estimation at least, " put away childish things," can now afford to 
laugh at the less advanced " pietist " who really, in the nineteenth 
century, believes in a supernatural revelation, in miracle and pro- 
phecy, in the doctrines of sin and a supernatural Saviour, and in an 
approaching supernatural termination to the existing state of afiairs 
on earth. Of such, in the present day, there are not a few. We 
are glad, however, to see that in cherishing such an expectation as 
this we have been disappointed. Our opponents have made no direct 
attempts at impeaching the authority of the Bible. It is broadly 
avowed in the article of the last writer, it appears to be granted 
with sufficient explicitness in the former two, and we have now 
only to see how these two things agree, — this admission, and' the 
ingenious reasonings of J. J., " Hawiseye," and " S. Amott." 

In this view of the matter, which, as we said, immensely simpli- 
fies our task, it deserves remark that these writers have never so 
much as attempted to ask the direct opinion of the Scriptures upon 
the question at issue : their reasonings in reference to the Bible 
have all been of an indirect nature, and their chief arguments quite 
independent of it. We suspect it was as well for themselves that 
such a course was chosen. The following scriptural statements, 
already quoted in previous articles, can by no possibility be recon- 
ciled with their position, and aflbrd all that is needful in order to 
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■nbvert it. " Blessed is he that readeth, and they tha4; hear the 
words of this jjrophec^and keep those things which are written 
therein " (Eer. i. 3). What propnecy P *• The rerclation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto Him, to show unto His servants things 
which must shortly come to pass** And if the Apocalypse deals not 
with national destinies, we know not what can be tne meaning or 
the phrase. Again, ** We have a sure word of j>rophecy ; whereunto 
ye do well to take heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place " 
(2 Pet. i. 19). Bat how can prophecy be a light in the dark if it& 
import is inexplicably obscure P More passages mi^ht be quoted, 
or we might turn back to the Old Testament predictions, and show 
how it was constantly implied that they should be examined and 
pondered by those who care to hear what "Grod the Lord will 
8x>eaik ; " but these are sufficient to show that, so far as a direct 
appeal to Scripture is concerned, our opponents may at once throw 
down their arms and retire. 

J. J. appears, after all, to judge from his paper, to know remark* 
ably littJe either about the Bible or its prophecies. He has 
plainly written with creat recklessness, and very little real know- 
ledge of his theme. Thus he writes on p. 20, *' ' He [God] knows 
the end,' says some one. So He may, or may not know, for anj- 
thine you or I know." Of course, if God does not know the future, 
pro]^ecy of any kind becomes absolutely impossible; and that 
*' series of statements or prophecies declared in the Scriptures->- 
given for our profit and advantage — some of which have been 
nilfiUed, some of which have yet to be fulfilled," of which he writes 
on the same page, amount merely to guesswork. Is not this ex- 
tremely reckless writing for any one professing to respect the 
Scriptures P We mark, for his special edification, the rollowing 
passages from Isaiah, where he wiU find Jehovah distinctly claim- 
ing as His own the prerogative of bringing to light the hidden 
tlmigs of the future, and direct J. J. to his reference Bible for 
many more of a ^milar kind : — Isa. xli. 22, 23 ; xlii. 9 ; xliv. 7, 8. 
It appears to our mind that these very " statements or prophecies " 
of which he speaks, and of which also he furnishes a specimen^ 
involve a good deal, and could hardly have been hazarded without 
8<Hne insist into the future; but the " statement" is as bold as it is 
worthless, that the Bible contains no prophecies more particular or 
definite than these. If J. J. chooses to read the article of his own 
coadjutor, " S. Amott," and examine the references, he will find 
there, he will learn of many distinct prophecies, either fulfilled 
already or in process of fulfilment; these may help him to see 
things as they are. His Arminian disquisitions, however intereslang 
from a philosophical point of view, are quite beside the subject, and 
worth nothing in the face of actual facts — ^numerous prophecies, 
whose manifest fulfilment is matter of history. Just as little to the 
point are his reasonings aj^ainst those who would fix down '* times 
and seasons" in propnetical interpretation. A broad distinction 
ever remains between the questions " Wh«i?" and " WhatP" 
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" Hawkseye " takes other ground. ** The absolute truth of the 
prophecies of Scripture," he says, " does not need to be denied by 
those who adopt the negative of this question '* (p. 99). " Th^ 
would, I believe, wholly fail in being profitable for instruction, if 
they could be understood beforehand " (p. 101). Our vision is far 
from being as keen as that of " Hawkseye," and we cannot see this 
at all. After telling us of these remarkable discoveries of his, he 
should have enlightened us better than he has done as to what the 
value of these inexplicable prophecies can possibly be. He S|>eak8 
of them as luSbrding ** registration and proof of the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God." True enough, so far as it goes, 
but for whose sake is the registration made P Not surely for the 
sake of God himself; not surely for the sake of those whose faith 
has been exchanged for sight ; only, then, for us who are still in 
the flesh. But in order to this the very thing is required which 
** Hawkseye " refuses to grant, viz., that the coincidence between 
the prediction and its fulfilment should be distinct and discover- 
able. This writer, like his predecessor, has also confounded the 
what with the when in not a tew sentences throughout this article. 

Both J. J. and " Hawkseye" lay great stress upon human liberty, 
as an argument against man's capability to fathom the import of 
prophecy. Free will is certainly a fact, but neither can we see how 
our assertion that the meaning of the prophecies is discoverable, 
reduces that to ** an idiot's thought ;" nor, after all the argumenta- 
tion of our op]>onents, can we discern *' the fearful theological con- 
sequences" wnich are said to flow from our principles. Our friends 
have been contending with a man of straw. If the prophetical 
books of the Scriptures had consisted of several thousand pon- 
derous tomes, relating with precision and circumstantiality all the 
minutiso of the life of the individuals whose agregate makes up 
nations, — if, as ** Hawkseye " most absurdly puts it, ** God had dis- 
coverably indicated to each person (!) beforehand how he must act/' 
-—then certainly there might be some ground for a fear of human 
liberty and prophecy coming into conflict; but who would ever 
seriously dream that this is necessary to the prediction of a national 
destiny r The Bible predictions give broad and general, but clear 
outlines of what the forthcoming lacts are to be ; but it is the place 
of history, not of prophecy, to fill up the individual parts allotted to 
those who shall act in the great drama. . Our friends may argue as 
they please on a subject of this kind, but they have matter-of-fact 
against them in the fulfilled prophecies. Let them turn to any of 
these — to the prophecies, for example, about Egypt, Babylon, or 
Israel : while they find them to be general, they will find them also 
to be definite and characteristic ; and when they have settled in their 
minds how these happened to be fulfilled without doing violence to 
human liberty, their own enigmas will cease to puzzle them. 

Even were the prophecies much more circumstantial and explicit 
than they really are, there would still, we apprehend, be very little 
danger to man's freedom of action. A minute prediction concerning 
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Lis own kingdom was once read to a monarch of Judah; he took 
out his penknife, cut it to pieces, put it in the fire, and did as he 

5 leased (Jer. xxxvi.). The particular time of the restoration of the 
ews from Babylon was foretold, and known from that source by 
students of the prophecies during the captivity ; but whose free 
will was, or could be, interfered with by the fact P The prediction 
was accomplished ; but the details of its accomplishment were 
unknown until history revealed them, and the Hebrews were 
brought forth, in God's providence, by " a way they knew not." 
And 80, once more, the termination of the Chaldean rule, and the 
succession of the conquering Medes and Persians, were made known 
in the clearest terms by Daniel to the king Belshazzar ; yet in what 
respect was the liberty of any one destroyed P The conclusion of 
the whole matter is, that in insisting so much upon an argument 
like this, our opponents have been talking nonsense. 

" S. Arnott*s" paper refiites those of his predecessors better than 
it establishes his own position. His concessions are valuable ; his 
logic is weak. "We grant at once that the destiny of every nation 
under heaven is not delineated particularly in the sacred Word, al- 
though we would be inclined to lay more stress than our opponents 
have done upon the numerous prophecies which treat of all nations 
taken together, and point forward to the time when all shall merge 
into the one universal kingdom of Christ. But it is foolish to argue 
that because names are not mentioned, therefore the future destiny 
of no nation is indicated. Many of the predictions of Daniel are 
yet unfulfilled ; and, so far as our inquiries have gone, we think 
that this is also true of a large portion of the Apocalypse. These 
prophecies are assuredly more obscure, because more figuratively 
expressed, than many belonging to the ancient dispensation ; but 
certainly they have a meaning ; certainly they refer to the destinies 
of some existing nations, or of others whose rise is ^et future ; and 
Christ's declaration that the student of these prophecies is " blessed" 
would be meaningless and foolish if no information could be drawn 
from their pa^es. " S. Amott" himself finds no mention of Rome 
in the predictions of Daniel, but he tells us it is plainly implied. 
Is Kome less plainly implied in the more prominent of the predic- 
tions of St. John P 

This writer has only partially explained the use of prophecy, and 
he has not explained at all the use of the prophecies with which 
we are specially concerned in this debate. In order to understand 
that, he must remember how all history in its progressive evolu- 
tion is interwoven with the interests of God's church. He must 
remember how, as the first advent of the Messiah was placed in 
prophecy, in type, and in ceremony before the nations of old, as the 
object of their great desire and hope ; now, Messiah having come, 
and haying established His glorious spiritusd kingdom in the world, 
the great hope of the church is the triumph of that kingdom over 
all its adversaries, and the gi*and ultimate second advent of the 
Lord from heaven at the time of the '* restitution of all things." 
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Xt is, we belieye, to sustain tbe faith and enliven the hope of Hk 
church in her anxious and desponding hours, that tne great 
Hevealer of secrets has placed the star of prophecy in her sky, and 
given in His word such a series of sublime predictions as those we 
find in the last book of the sacred canon. 

Doctors do differ, as " S. Amott " affirms, about the interpreta- 
tion of prophecy ; but doctors differ quite as much about almost 
everything else, even about those truths of salvation which he tells 
us are so plain "that none need err therein." But this cannot 
prove that there is no truth, that we ought not to seek for it, or 
that the search will be altogether fruitless. 

Our opponents have all insisted a good deal on the extremes to 
which many have run in the interpretation of prophecy. We fear 
if tbe prophecies are to be cast away on this ground, so must a great 
many other things. Philosophy has been occasionally pushed to 
extremes about as absurd as we can well imagine ; but why should 
we argue, on that account, that '* the great problems of existence are 
un worthy our attention * * P If this plea were admitted, soon would a 
universal Pyrrhonism desolate the intellectual world. There may 
be a way of explaining the excesses of some of our prophetic inter- 
preters without dubbing them either " fanatics " or " charlatans ; '* 
just as the vagaries of some of the philosophers, who were otherwise 
very clear-headed men, admit of excuse and explanation. Much of 
the literature «k la " The Coming Struggle " is fit only for the fire; 
much of it, on the other hand, has emanated from men of warm, 
earnest hearts, and genuine Christian principles. Living — as it 
would be well if many more now-a-days were living — under a deep 
realization of the personality of Jesus, watching and waiting for His 
** coming the second time, without sin unto salvation," as those only 
can watch who love aud long for His appearing;" casting eager 

fiances round about to catch a glimpse of the signs which herald 
[is triumphal approach, what wonder if their strong desires some- 
times lead their judgments into what appears to us to be excesses ? 
These are not, by any means, so far-reaching and terrific in their 
results as our opponents would lead us to imagine. Let us fling 
the mantle of cnarity over them ; it may be they are among the 
failings which "lean to virtue's side." 

Glasgow. J. O. 

NEGATIVE EEPLY. 

" The great want of the age," said an old friend, " is a want of 
logic." The opener of this debate has brought that admirable 
axiom to remembrance. That sapient gentleman ouarrels with the 
editor for even admitting the discussion ^of tne subject, and 
flourishingly asks, " Who, unless he is an infidel, doubts that the 
future destinies of nations are discoverably indicated in the pro- 
phecies of Scripture P " He then adds, " All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction ; " and therefore, as ** prophecies 
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form a large element in Scripture, they must be profitable for in- 
struction, then." Does not " W. C. Markham/' who ought to sub- 
scribe himself in any future article, *' Want of Logic," see that he has 
made a mess of his argument? In order to induce him to make 
logic his first study, we present him with the following : — Heaven 
is the chief topic of the Bible ; almost eyery page has something 
coneeming heayen ; and thertfore, as " all Scripture is giyen for 
instruction," we must know all about heayen. And yet we know 
nothing about it, " for it doth not yet appear what we shall be." 
This is precisely by analogy the condition of the (juestion of the 
debate, and he that belieyes so may not be an mfidel, despite , 
" W. C. Markham " to the contrary, but, on the contrary, quite as 
good a Christian, and eyen a better ; for the true Christian " thinks 
no eyil " — ^rather a fault with " W. C. Markham " in his sweeping 
condemnation. ** Prophecy," he adds, " is predicted history, where- 
by the future is unyeiled, tJie purposes of Jehoyah are made known, 
and the destiny of nations is reyealed." How P but we had antici- 
pated this exceedingly unphilosophical mode of treating the subject 
in our opening paper, and reiterate that if the " destiny of nations " 
is acc-ording to tne settled purposes of God— that is, that their 
end will be according to His intention, — ^then there can be no per- 
sonal responsibihty ; for as all must then work in harmony with the 
diyine designs, all, ffood and bad, must nous be working out the 
plan, and therefore there can be no free will or indiyidual respon- 
sibility. " W. C. Markham " quotes from the author of " Two 
Years After and Onwards " to prove that it was needful that, prior 
to the advent of the Saviour, there should be prophecy ; — very need- 
ful, everybody admits it ; but the ** destiny of nations " is quite a 
different matter ; as we have shown, its revealment, if the Beer of 
Crown Court is correct, would be an unmitigated evil. But the 
most amusing thing is that *' W. C. Markham infers that if there 
has been prophecy relative to Christ, there must be prophecjr rela- 
tive to the " destiny of nations." After this it may not be silly to 
ask in the Inquirer^ " If a cartload of hay costs so much, what will 
a cartload of turnips cost P" " W. C. Markham's " position is this; 
—there have been predictions relatiye to great events, there must 
therefore be predictions known and revealed relative to the " des- 
tiny of nations." 
The " therefore " does not follow ; and so we dismiss " W. C. 
1 Markham," and ** Two Years After and Onwards." 

** D. J. Miller," who next puts in an appearance, takes exception to 
our style, reminding us, in his correction, of the ** knight of the 
woeful countenance.' But for our own credit, as well as for the 
credit of the British Controversialist, for which we have written 
many years, we beg to say, that neither now nor at any time have 
we turned " matters of sacred importance " into jest ; what we 
have doue, and what we will do, is to laugh at the stuff which Dr. 
Camming and similar seers put out as *' matterii of sacred import- 
inee." Let Dr. Cumming mind his true vocation, " warning men 
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everywhere to repent/' and he shall have from us nothing but the 
fullest admiration and respect. 

" D. J. Miller," in starting, falls into the same error as ** W. C. 
Markham/' He points out the line of predictions which ushered 
in the Saviour, and adds, ** So has it been in the past with God's 
word, so we should say it is likely to be in the futare." Ay, but 
we require something more then " so we should say." We must 
positively solicit our good friend, 8. N., to write a popular paper, 
level to the meanest capacity, on logic. It might be graceful as well 
as useful to dedicate it to Messrs. Markham and Miller. This next 
sentence from ** D. J. Miller " might well form the motto of the 
paper :—" Earnest students of God's word are expected, by oar 
Saviour himself, to discern the signs of the times; and hence we 
must believe that the destiny of nations is discoverably indicated in 
Holy Scripture." Was there ever a sentence penned that mani^ 
fested such an utter want of logic? Earnest students toere ex- 
pected by the Saviour from the facts of His life to discern the 
signs of the times in relation to Himself and His mission ; but when 
they quefltioned Him, relative to some such subject as this under 
debate. He said, *' It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in His own power." And because the 
present writer affirms that that statement is still true, ''D. J. 
Miller" taxes him with being "in his own conceit wiser than 
Jehovah " ! J. J. must himself be " a knight of the woeful counte- 
nance," not to laugh, and laugh heartily, at such absurdity. *'D. 
J. Miller " clenches, as he imagines, the whole question by a quo- 
tation from Bishop Hurd, who says that Christ and His apostles 
** left behind them many predictions, recorded in the books of the 
New Testament, which profess to respect very distant events, and 
even run out to the end of time." But Bishop Hurd does not state 
that these predictions, whatever they may be, discoverably^ indicate 
the destiny of nations ; — that is, for the sake of argument, if we 
^ant that there are such predictions. The Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow— the Brcv. John Caird, D.D., — whose 
eloquent words are quoted in the number of the British ConirO' 
versialist containing the quotation from Bishop Hurd, says, " What 
the future of our church is to be — nay, what is infinitely more im- 
portant, what the future of Christ's church in the land is to be, 
who, in this strange time of seething thought and unsettled inquiry, 
can foretell?" Is this eminent divinity scholar "wiser than 
Jehovah " ? or is J. J. " wiser in his own conceit than ten men who 
can render a reason," because he learns from men of pre-eminent 
ability like Dr. Caird ? But in order to prove that there are pro- 
phecies relative to the destiny of nations, " D. J. Miller " quotes 
from Bishop Newton on " the fulfilment of the Mosaical prophe- 
cies concemmg the Jews," " the greater part whereof we see accom- 
plished in the world at the present time." It is scarcely needful 
to premise that any number of proi>hecies relative to a special 
matter does not affect this subject, which is the destiny of nations; 
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they are proof of prophecies, proof of the fulfilment of prophecies, 
but not *• discoverable indications of the destiny of nations." The 
destiny of nations — and this is our argument — depends upon the 
elevation or moral depression of man ; it is given to man by his 
own effort, or he would not be a free agent, not a responsible agent 
to ascend or descend in the scale of being. Just, therefore, as a 
man wills, determines, and acts, will his life be mean or exalted ; 
just as the aggregate of men live, so of necessity will the destiny of 
nations be determined. Any other teaching, to be in agreement 
"vri-tli man's free moral agency, is not possible. And we think that 
even this 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, quoted by Bishop Newton 
in proof of thp truth of prophecy, confirms our position. The des- 
tiny of the Jews was conditional ; if certain things were done, then 
certain blessings should follow ; if the voice of the Lord was not 
hearkened to, then " these curses " should result. If the voice of 
the liord had been hearkened to, then the residt would have been 
blessing instead of cursing. There is always this if. It would 
have been the veriest mockery to have presented the choice of 
good and evil to the Jews, if they had not had the power to choose. 
And so of nations now : if they choose evil, evil will be their des- 
tiny ; if good, good will be the result. But granting that many of 
the predictions in the chapter have had remarkable fulfilments, yet 
it must be conceded that others have been directly the opposite. For 
instance, in the 44th verse we are told that the stranger shall lend 
to the Jew, and not the Jew to the stranger. The fact is, that at 
the present moment the Jew is pre-eminent over all the earth as a 
lender — he lends to every nation on the earth. In the 65th verse 
we are told that among the nations the Jew shall find no rest, but 
instead he shall have a trembling heart, failing eyes, and sorrow of 
mind. Here, however, in the English nation, the Jew has rest, 
profit, and honour. He is to a proverb the most successful of 
tradesmen, town councils give him the highest seat at their boards, 
and special laws are passed so that he may be numbered and vote 
in the conclave of the nation. The non-fulfilment of these pre- 
dictions, always cited in confirmation of fulfilled prophecy, ought to 
induce us to be chary in interpreting the letter of prophecy. 

But " D. J. Miller," casting about for an illustration of what he 
considers prophecy, tells us, it' he tells us anything, that it is to the 
nations what the chorus is to a Greek play. Not exactly : pro- 
phecy nearly always depends upon an "if;" the Greek chorus 
foretells exactly the action of the play. There is not the most 
distant analog in the figure. " D. J. Miller " must think again. 
He has not enlightened us on the subject under debate. 

J. O., catching the spirit of those who have gone before, writes 
an illogical paper, which, as the man in the play says, "signifies 
nothing." He, however, is bold enough to join with us in our 
belief that " the time of the end is not known ;" this, then, puts Dr. 
Gumming out of court along with his feeble imitators, and we are 
reduced to the question of " events," and not of " time." To the 
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question, what are those events to be, echo answers. What P Is 
J. O., simple enough to imagine that because he quotes some 
prophetic predictions which hare been fulfilled, therefore we must 
Ddde?e without proof or quotation that the "destiny of nations is 
indicated in Scripture "P Says J. O., " prophecy seems to point to 
dark and terrible days in store for the church of Christ/ Why 
seems 1 it either does or it does not. If it does^ then it does not 
seem ; if it does not, then " the destiny of nations is not dbcoverably 
indicated in the prophecies of Scripture." We should advise 
J. O., who writes from Glasgow, to attend the public teaching of 
the eloquent Dr. Caird, when, as the result in any future paper, he 
may favour the readers of the British Controversialist with reason- 
ing rather than railing; railing affecting the immediate object, 
J. J., as ** the idle wind " which he respects not. The " idle wind," 
however, does not ekcite J. J. to laughter ; the words of J. O. have 
quite a contrary effect. How could J. J. do other than langh on 
reading these words P — " When J. J. made his rabid attack on Dr. 
Oummmg, and those who with him fix the end of the world at some 
date not far distant, he shoiidd have informed his readers what this 
has to do with the subject." Has to do with the subject P why, 
everything. If the end is so near, what time can there be for the 
events which the modem seers foretell, — those ** dark and terrible 
days" of which J. O. writes P If the end is one or two years hence 
the destiny will be pretty much, judging from the past, what it is 
now ; if the end is 60,000 years hence, judging from the past, and 
that the word of the Lord will not return '* void," then there will be 
60,000 years of progress. Time has everything to do with the 
subject. Glasgow is famed for its school of thinkers ; J. O. has 
evidently been playing truant. 

In all seriousness, then, at the end of this debate, we have to say, 
from anything that has been written, that " the destiny of nations 
is not discoverably indicated in the prophecies of Scripture." 

J. J. 



IS A SCIElSrCE OF HISTOEY POSSIBLE? 

AFFIBMATIYB AETICLB. — III. 

" PHiiiXETHES " throws down the gauntlet in rather a bombastic 
manner, ** Surely no one can dream that he can be wrong. 

I venture to do more than that, even to dissent from his mode of 
treating the subject. 

In order clearly to apprehend the question, 'we ought, I think, to 
come to a clear understanding of the two words ** history " and 
•* science," and by that means to ascertain whether history be of 
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sueli a nature as to render possible its scientific treatment. I take 
the word " history " first, as defined in one of the most comprehen- 
aive and fiillest cuctionaries of the day. This dictionary says that 
" history is an account of facts, particularly of facts respecting 
nations or states; a narration of events in the order in which 
they happened, with their causes and effects,** 

** Science " the same authority defines as, ** in a general sense, 
the knowledge of many, methodically disested and arranged so as 
to become attainable by one ; the comprehension or understanding 
of truth or facts by the Dwnd.*' Also, " in philosophy, a collection 
of the general principles or leading truths relating to any subject." 
Again, ** The term science is often used to signify that which we 
know inductively, or by^the experience of particulars, from which 
we ascend to general conclusions not necessarily constituted by 
those particulars, yet warranted by previous experience and by 
analogies widely observed." Again, " Moral science " (which a 
science of history would be) "is that which, lying in great part 
beyond the reach .of experiment, rests for its certainty on aggre- 
gated facts, supported by concurrent testimony, by experience, and 
by analogy, so as to leave no room for doubt, though not demon- 
strable." 

The question therefore comes to this, " Can we so ascertain the 
facts constituting the life of any nation or collection of human 
beings, as from those facts, coupled with their causes and effects, 
to construct a logical system by the light of which we can assume 
with any degree of certainty what the future life of that nation 
will be F" 

I say i^efitture life, as I imagine that one of the chief uses of a 
science of lustory would be to warn men against approaching evil, 
tell them how to avoid or modify it, and guard against its re- 
currence. 

I hope the readers of this controversy have not been wearied by 
these definitions. 

In commenting on the article of ** Philalethes " I shall be able to 
place before them quotations fronoi eminent men and deep thinkers, 
which I consider warrant the opinion of the writers on the affirm- 
ative side, in opposition to what ne advances. i 

But what says ** Philalethes " in support of his theory of the im- 
possibility of historical science P One of his starting-points is the 
assertionthaf'life is complex." I admit that fact. Without doubt life 
is complex, but is that any reason for his opinion P Are not the natu- 
ral sciences complex P Is not all nature complex P But because 
nature is complex is the existence of a physical science impossible P 
If not, why must a science of histonr be impossible P He goes on, 
" Life is unfathomable, a mystery of insoluble intricacy." For this 
we only have his assertion. But mark the irrationality of his posi- 
tion. Because he asserts that *' life is unfathomable," and ** a mys- 
tery of insoluble intricacy," he denies the possibility of the con- 
struction of a system which would give us accurate knowledp;e of 
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life past and present, and teach ns how to live in the future ; and he 
would have us reiect any attempt to fathom it, and at least to do 
something towards unweaving its " intricacy," which would assur- 
edly^ not only be one of themain objectsof scientific history, but oue ia 
which it must make considerable progress and attain considerable 
success in the course of time (and it must be borne in mind no 
science can be of mushroom growth). 

After setting out the difficulties in the way of historic science, 
" Philalethes " asks, " Can man know the unknown P " I beg to 
assure him he can. What has man been doing through all timeP 
What have all nations been doing P England and her children will, 
it is to be hoped, follow out the example of the past, and still go on 
learning and knowing the unknown. It is the work of all science, 
and would especially be the outcome of a science of history, to 
teach her students to know the unknown. This it seems to me is 
the neplus ultra of life ; nor does it cease with life itself, for death 
will teach us the unknown too. 

No one can wish to see science converted into fortune-telling, but 
that is no argument why by the aid of true science we should not 
be able from the past and present and their experiences to judge 
what are the probabilities of the future. 

To support his opinion ** Philalethes " quotes a portion of the 
remarkable lecture of Professor Kingsley at his inauguration. It 
is unfair both to his readers and to Professor Kingsley to quote 
this one portion of a lecture of very great length. There is not in 
that lecture one passage which denies the possibility of the science 
of history. On the contrary, take the lecture as a whole, and a 
reader of it would, I think, come to the reverse conclusion. I ven- 
ture to make a few quotations from this lecture, to show the in- 
justice of " Philalethes* *' assertion. 

On p. 8 of his lecture will be found the following : — " Without 
doubt history oheys^ and always has obeyed, in the long run, certain 
laws. But those laws assert themselves, and are to be discovered 
not in things, but in persons ; in the actions of human beings," 

This, I take it, admits the possibility of historical science, for 
the chief object of such a science would be to discover and enun- 
ciate the laws which ** history obeys, and always has obeyed.*' 

Of course this science, like all others, especially at its outset 
could not lay dowm infallible laws, as no doubt circumstances 
would start up in history which would seem to break those laws 
which it did lay down ; but it is not to be supposed from that fact 
that the science is impossible, but rather the contrary. Experience 
alone could prove the fallibility or infallibility of its laws. On the 
occurrence of such apparent ^ansgressions of law it would be the 
duty of the science to trace them to their origin, and either to 
modify the law which investigation may prove to have been broken, 
accordingly, or upon it to construct such another law as the cir- 
cumstances would warrant. As Mr. Kingsley says, "the only 
philosophical method of looking at the strangest of phenomena is 
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to believe that it too is the result of law, perhaps a healthy result ; 
that it is DOt to be coDclemned as a product of disease before it is 
proven to be such ; and that if it be a product of disease, disease 
bas its laws as much as health, and is a subject, not for cursing, 
but for induction/* 

Mr. Kingsley quotes an article by an anonymous writer, for which 
be expresses considerable admiration, and as it is on this same subject 
I may be permitted to extract one or two passages from it : — " It i» 
the crown of philosophy to see immutable law even in the complex 
action of human life. ' *' It is certain that the best intellects and 
spirits of our day are labouring to see more of that invariable 
c^er, and of that principle of growth in the life of human societies, 
and of the great society of mankind, which nearly all men more 
or less acknowledge, and partially and unconsciously confirm." 

In speaking of this writer Mr. Xingsley says, " I have higher 
hopes of a ^om^^a science of history, because I fall back on those 
old moral laws which I think he wishes to ignore.** 

Even the passage quoted by " Philalethes ** does not bear out 
bis own inference. 

On p. 44 of this same lecture Mr. Kingsley says " that a true 
philosophy of history ought to declare the laws— call them phy- 
sical, spiritual, biological, or what we choose — by which great 
minds have been produced into the world, as necessary results, 
each in his place and time." ** I do not deny that such a science 
is conceivable, because each mind, however great or strange, maybe 
the result of fixed and unerring laws of life ; and it is conceivable, 
too, that such a science may so perfectly explain the past as to he 
cAle to predict t1tefu,turey 

Some persons there are who would have us take an average of 
mankind and announce the average man as the law for all men, and 
require this principle to be one of the foundations on which to raise 
the science of which we are speaking. Against this Mr. Xingsley 
very justly contends, and in order to hold the balance fairly I give 
his own language as follows : — 

^' The new science of little men can be no science at all ; because 
the average man is not the normal man, and never yet has been ; 
because the great man is rather the normal man, as approaching 
more nearly than his fellows to the true * norma ' and standard of a 
complete human character ; and therefore to pass him by as a mere 
irregular sport of nature, an accidental giant with six fingers and 
six toes, and to turn to the mob for your theory of humanity, is (I 
think) about as wise as to ignore the Apollo and the Theseus, and 
to determine the proportions of the human figure from a crowd of 
dwarfs and cripples." I deny this principle of "^average " being the 
guide most heartily, but at the same time I insist that it is not neoes- 
sarv that it should be one of the laws of a proper science of history. 

It is not the object of this controversy to point out what are the 
laws which a science of history should include, but merely to in- 
quire as to the possibility of the science ; otherwise social laws laid 

1865. T 
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down by Mr. Kingsley could be pointed out which must be pro- 
minent m a true historical science ; but I must not trouble the 
reader with any further quotations from this lecture, but recom- 
mend it to the careful perusal of any one who gives history a thought. 

I repeat that nowhere in it does Professor Kingsley deny the 
possibility of the science, but, on the contrary, admits it, and eren 
lays down some of the laws which such a science would enunciate. 

He chiefly contends against the assertion that there are ineyi- 
table and infallible laws, and protests against the dogma that man 
is the irresponsible creature of circumstances. 

" Philalethes " then goes to Mr. Carlyle, for whom I entertain a 
greater respect than for any other author ; but " Philalethes " com- 
mits an error in concluding from the passage he quotes that Mr. 
Carlyle denies the possibihty of a science of histoiy. The article 
to which " Philalethes " refers is a most remarkable one, bat the 
whole of it should be read in order to gather its meaning. 

In it Mr. Carlyle says, " History, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of man's spiritual nature ; his 
earliest expression of what can be called thought. Jt is a looking 
both before and after, as, indeed, the coming time already waits, 
unseen, yet definitely shaped, predetermined, and inevitable in the 
time come ; and only by the combination of both is the meaning of 
either completed." How can this be done except by science P 

It would be well for " Philalethes ** to reconsider his opinion j or 
if not, to reflect on his authorities. 

He says that science is the " direct contradiction of the free will of 
man. It is the negation of human freedom. It is the impugner of 
human responsibility. It is the denier of one of the chief facts in 
the human spirit. Individual action, arising from freedom of will, 
alone distinguishes man from * creatures of the baser sort.* " 

These allegations are wild and entirely proofless. "Phila- 
lethes " forgets that there are persons of great talent and ability 
who assert that man's will is not free, and all must, I think, concur 
that on all points it certainly is not. The late Mr. Buckle, if I re- 
collect rightly, denies the freedom of will, but history does not in- 
terfere with that theory either way, as what we want to know is 
what the man or men did, and the causes and effects, not caring 
one iota whether the will is free or not, and the science would take 
men as they are and were, would ascertain correctly what they did, 
how they did it, and why they did it, would put before us not only 
the picture of the past, but its reality, and from this it would surely 
not be beyond the limits of possibility to infer what men would do 
under similar circumstances and under dissimilar circumstances. 
This seems to me to be the likely outcome of the science of history. 

But is man the irresponsible, helpless creature — nay, slave — of 
circumstances? Most assuredly not. I scout such a doctrine. 
Man is a responsible, immortal being. His inner life, his soul, 
his spirituality, cannot be bound by any laws ; but history records 
their operations, and science can fairly make just inferences there- 
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from ; but, at the same time, entire, perfect freedom of will is im- 
possible. Circumstances have begirdled us from our birth upwards, 
and will do so till our death, and after that. It is not necessary, 
and indeed would be wide of the question, to detail such circum- 
stances ; they must be familiar to all. Man conquers some or all 
his circumstances. Be it so ; history records the conquest, and 
science will make its deductions ; for I take it there is no act of 
man's life from which a fair deduction cannot be made ; and bearing 
in mind that everything has a cause and an effect, I cannot avoid 
the conclusion above stated, that a science of history is possible. 

What has been said of man is equally true of nations and states. 
Past revolutions and their surroundings enable us to opine with a 
considerable degree of certainty the occurrence of fresh revolu- 
tions in a certain condition of the nation, state, or society. The 
mere fact of the existence of order in the growth and life of men 
and nations, and in the actions of both, proves the proposition in 
favour of historical science. 

Such a science, carefully constituted and properly worked, would be 
a glorious science ; for it would take each notable man separately, 
and record his actions, his surroundings, his wants, their causes and 
their consequences, pointing out to individual man the lesson she con Id 
learn therefrom. It would then take man in his collective form as 
a nation, treating it in a similar manner, from the certainties of 
the past and present showing the probabilities of the future, and 
would present to us that " power whereby the present ever gathers 
into itself the results of the past, — transforms the human race into 
a colossal man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of 

i'udgment. The successive generations of men are days in this man's 
ife. The discoveries and inventions which characterize the differ- 
ent epochs of the world are this man's works. The creeds and 
doctrines, the opinions and principles of the successive ages, are his 
thoughts. The states of society at different times are his manners. ^ 
He grows in knowledge, in self-control, in visible size, just as we 
do." 

All admit the vast amount of good such a science as the science of 
history would work, but some deny the possibility of its formation 
because of certain alleged difficulties which lie in the road to suc- 
cess in this as in all other things. 

They deny that man is the creature of circumstances ; but 
(strange thoupfh it be) notwithstanding this denial, they insist that 
he is the creature of the very circumstances to which they advert, 
for circumstances cause the alleged impossibility. 

Their position seems to me to be highly illogical. " History is 
philosophy teaching by experience." 

I crave the reader's indulgence for making the numerous quo- 
tations above. My reason for making them is, that I consider it 
fairer to the reader to give the exact words of a writer than the 
conclusion arrived at from themi sole]}^ or my own impression from 
their words. 
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I conclude in the words of Mr. Carlyle, "praying only that in- 
creased division of labour do not here, as elsewhere, aggravate our 
already strong mechanical tendencies, so that in the manual dexter- 
ity for parts we lose all command over the whole, and the hope of 
any philosophy of history be farther off then ever ; let us all wish 
her great and greater success** H. K. 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— in. 

What is history P From Herodotus to Hallam is a good long 
journey through " the sounding corridors of time," and from Moses 
to Mottley is an increase of distance — if Dr. Colenso and the critics 
will permit us to believe in either or both of these historians by and 
of repute. One who could manage to get into his capacious intellect 
the entire matter contained in the so-called historians of the world 
would surely be presumed to have acquired a knowledge of history. 
Supposing this to be possible, would such a person be reputed to 
possess a full and complete knowledge of the men and events of 
time past ? We rather doubt he would not. History is not only 
proverbially but provokingly equivocal. Its sum and substance is 
not at all easily able to be got at. " This province of literature is 
a debatable land. It is on the confines of two distinct territories. 
It is under the jurisdiction of two hostile powers ; and, like other 
districts similarly situated, it is ill-defined, ill-cultivated, and ill- 
regulated. Instead of being equally shared between its two rulers, 
the reason and the imagination, it falls alternately under the sole 
and absolute dominion of Caoh. It is sometimes fiction. It is some- 
times theory. ... It may be laid down as a general rule, 
though subject to considerable qualifications and exceptions, that 
history begins in novel and ends in essay.'** 

, This is the testimony of one who has gained a reputation as an 
historian, and therefore of one who knew something about how 
history was got at and how it was written. 

Hear the same writer again upon historical truth : — " A history 
in which every particular incident may be true may, on the whole, 
be false. The circumstances which have most influence on the hap- 
piness of mankind, the changes of manners and morals, the transition 
of communities from poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignor- 
ance, from ferocity to humanity— these are, for the most part, 
noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely indicated by what 
historians are pleased to call important events. They are not 
achieved by armies or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned by 
no treaties, and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in 
every school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten 
thousand firesides. The upper current of society presents no certain 
criterion by which we can judge of the direction in which the under 
current flows. We read of defeats and victories ; but we know 
that nations may be miserable amidst victories, and prosperous 

• Macanlay's "Miscellaneous Essays," vol i., on History, p. 275. 
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amidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers, and of the 
rise of profligate favourites. But we must remember how small a 
proportion the good or evil effected by a single statesman can bear 
to the good or evil of a great social system.*'* 

If historical truth be so difficult to attain, and if even when 
attained it is capable of producing false impressions, how is it pos- 
sible that there can be a science of history P how, out of a woof and 
warp of uncertainties, are we to weave the pure and entire web 
of a trustworthy history — a scientific history, and therefore all 
certain P 

It has long been a proverb that " truth is stranger than fiction ;" 
it might almost be affirmed in our day that fiction is truer than 
history. In our standard books of history few people find their 
realizable and available acquaintance with the past. We may 
have read Holinshed, but we remember Shakspere. We study 
Hume, but we believe in Scott. We peruse Carte, but pin our 
faith to Fielding. We know Burnet, but we adhere to Addison's 
revelations of English life. We look on Oldmixon as a dull and 
conamonplace proser ; Mrs. Behn or Farquhar supply a more peculiar 
seeing, to our eye, than he. We may dip into Somerville, but we 
grow breathless over Thackeray's page ; and those who would never 
read a single page of Russell's ** Modern Europe " glow and brighten 
and burn before Bulwer's picture of " Richelieu." Who believes in 
Thiers* "Napoleon I.," in Carlyle's "Frederick the Great," in 
Stirling's " Charles V.," in Fronde's " Henry VIII.," or Mott- 
ley's "Elizabeth"? They ?ire kernels inserted into the shell of 
history, but they are most assuredly not the real products of time 
or circumstance. If we want to get close to the heart, near to the 
costume, a fair view of the actors, a glimpse of the age and body of 
a time, its form and pressure, we must go to the profane literature 
of the satirist, the dramatist, and the novelist, and not to the great 
imposing (in how many senses P) tomes of history — huge accumula- 
tions of wordy prolixity, — like Alison's "Europe," or Massey's 
"Times of George III." 

Of all possible wrong-heads and dry-as-dusts, none ever equal the 
historiographer. When he does not endeavour to lie like truth, he 
falls into the opposite error of so rehearsing the truth that it has all 
the effect of a he. I grant that history is often spoken of as a great 
body of facts, but I do not know anybody who is willing to go bail 
for historians as faithful witnesses. Does not every historian accuse 
another of perversion of facts, erroneous statements, garbling, and 
other offences against the morality of common life P How many 
times do succeeding historians accuse their predecessors, not of 
misapprehension, but of misrepresentation P and how many of the 
characters of history have been of late rehabilitated P All these 
things show that history is untrustworthy, that it wants the very 
first element of science— fidelity to fact, and impartiality in in- 

Macaolav's " Miscellaneous Essays," vol. i., on History, p. 275. 
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ference. How many historians can we credit with calmness of pas- 
sion, freedom from the spirit of sect or party, patience in research, 
ener^ in investigation, caution in deduction, sufficiently powerful in 
imagination to realize the past instead of painting and inventing itP 
Statesmen are too much engrossed in action to write history well 
and honestly. Students know too little of the business of the world 
and the ways of men to be wise interpreters of actions done under 
impulse or events originating in passion. Neither students nor 
statesmen, therefore, can write history as it ought to be written. 

In history we can never reach the true motives of actions — that 
is, the grounds of their causes. These are hidden in the minds of 
the actors, and very frequently ostensible motives are given as those 
on which men act for the express purpose of hiding more effec- 
tively the true causes of their actions. We know well that histo- 
rical documents are carefully kept in well-provided "safes," in order 
that their revelations of the real motives of public proceedings may 
not become inconveniently known to those who might be inclined 
to detail or retail them. Now science is. above all things else, an 
investigation into causes, a systematic allotment of the causes and 
their effects of the matter which conveys information. Causation 
is the very key-word of science. It is held that we know nothing 
till we have learned the causes and effects of all phenomena. That 
alone is science. How then can we have a science of history? 
How are we to become perfectly acquainted with the real motives 
of the actors in history P How are we to test the ostensible as dis- 
tinguished from the real ? How are we to get ** behind the scenes" 
in nolitics, and learn the primary stages of events ? Are all political 
ana social incidents so thoroughly honest and above-board, so 
simple and easily understood, so free from secrecy and activities 
requiring secrecy, that we can implicitly trust the statements of the 
actors in or the reporters of them ? If science implies certainty, 
and history be a compound of uncertainties, how can there be a 
science of history P 

Again, science deals with recurrent phenomena, as tides, eclipses, 
&c., not with independent and unrepeated circumstances. History 
consists entirely of these unrepeated phenomena. Every life in 
each successive generation is a new, fresh energy in nature. It 
differs from all that precedes it in original disposition, circum- 
stances, culture, temptations, &c., and is, in fact, an incalculable 
force. Thei^ the numerical proportions of life differ in each gene- 
ration — population is in a constant flux. But even the relative pro- 
portion of the different classes of society is liable to continual 
change. This changeable thing, life, is acted upon, too, by change- 
able circumstances, as wealth and poverty, freedom or slavery, 
success or failure, health or disease, winds and weather, govern- 
ments, laws, national vicissitudes, &c. Then there are the farther 
inducements to change in sermons, speeches, newspapers, con- 
troversies, conversation, and even intimidation or bribery. How 
are we to get at a science of aU that these imply and produce P Yet 
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all this would only be a small part of history. The want of recor* 
rence in history is, we think, an irresistible armament against the 
possibility of a science of history. We cannot uiink of science bat 
as a revelation of the laws of recurring circumstances. But we 
cannot think of history as a statement even, still less as a revelation 
of a series of occurrences coDstautly repeated, and able to be fore- 
seen, predetermined, and provided for or against. 

Supposing, therefore, we grant to B. S. that '* science does not 
require foreknowledge," he must at least confess that science must 
observe, know, and describe facts truthfaliy. Can we observe the 
facts of the past P — can we even observe the* facts of the present P 
An attempt to read the historians of ancient times — the baby non- 
a&OBe of Herodotus, the boyish nonsense of Livy, the sectarian 
nonaense of Sarpi, and the political nonsense of Mitford, will enable 
S.. S. to answer ^e first part of our query ; and an e very-day expe- 
Tience — reading the newspapers — will convince him that he must 
answer the latter part in ike negative. Can we know facts, or can 
we lay hold of witnesses who know them P In regard to the pre- 
sent they are hard to find ; in regard to the past the difficulty is 
impossibility. E. S. must fail therefore to get even past knowledge 
or present information sufficiently correct to form a foundation for 
science, but no science is worth anything that does not lead to* 
foreknowledge. Even the most untrained youngster of science- 
Miss Meteorology — attempts by her forecasts of the weather to in- 
gratiate herself with the public. Science has no status unless 
foreknowledge follows upon her discoveries — she must be married 
to utility. History, as a science, has, so far as we know, only one 
small claim to enter on behalf of her prevision. She can refer, we 
believe, to the prophecies given annually in Zadkiel's almanack— 
therefore history has one or the accidents of science. History can- 
not be a science, because we have no system of registering facts, of 
experimenting upon them, and acquiring a knowledge of the mo- 
tives in which events arise by which they are modified, and which 
they in their turn excite. The historian collects facts as isolated 
units, they crowd upon his vision, and they mob him. They all 
differ each from each. They cannot be classified. They are in 
constant flux, and he cannot hold them before his eyes for analysis. 
Like the witches in Macbeth, they refuse to be questioned, and flit 
from the inquirer's gaze. They cannot be mastered by any system. 
Then, should he try his imagination, he does not give history, but 
fiction. 

As to history being " the biography of society," it is a very fine 
metaphor, but what meaning has itP Is society capable of being 
biographed P Has it a unity such that it can be regarded in a 
single light P We fear not. The family of nations is a large one, 
and if we are to look upon humanity at large as possessed of a unity 
of life — like Dr. Temple in " Essays and Reviews,*' — it must be an 
imaginary, not a real humanity. R. S. must avoid attempting to 
reason by rhetoric, or to construct syllogisms out of similes. '* It 
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would be as impossible to record all events as it would be to tnyel 
through all space, or to exist in all time. Omniscience alone coold 
comprehend, Omnipotence alone could record* such a history.*'* la 
using such language let us warn you, Er. S., and through you each 
of your readers who puts his trust in your figures of speech, — 

" PericolosflB plenum opns alese 
Tractas; et incedis per ignes 
SappoeitOB cineri doloso.' f 

We did not know that B. S. was a scientific historian. We 
only recognized in him a controversialist engaged in defending a 
given theme. He has given us some arguments — dull and inenee- 
tive ones, it is true ; but then he apparently recollected the old saw 
about ** history is philosophy teaching bv example ; *' and the 
bright idea seems to have struck him that he too would teach bj 
example. Hence he has given us some fine morsels of the phi- 
losophy of history, — 1, on luxury and effeminacy of manners ; 2, 
on the progress of the human race. After this he comforts Louis 
I^apoleon on his uneasy throne by assuring him that " those who 
overthrow a despotism erect a government ten times more des- 
potic than that which is just subverted " (p. 184). If this is true, 
the practical rule of civil life must be " Never let a despotism 
be overthrown." This may be a good rule, but we doubt it. If 
history as a science teaches this, we think it is justly to be re- 
garded as — 

" Vain wisdom all, and fabe philosophy.'* 

Philalbthbs. 



OUGHT COEPOEAL PUNISHMENT TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN EDUCATION P 

AFFIBMATITB ABTICLE. — IV. 

This age has grown peevish, whining, and puerile. Maudlin 
sentiment and meddling philanthropy are growing rampant, and 
becoming disgracefully powerful. Floods of bathos inundate news- 
papers and lecture-rooms about all sorts of manners and customs of 
the olden time, which require change and reformation. The 
alarming grevalency of these soft-sawder patriots and apple-tart 
preachers is a thing to grieve at and to sorrow for. We have 

* Sir John Stoddart*s " Introdaction to the Study of Uniyersal History.*' — En- 
Cj/chpadia MetropolUana^ p. 8. 

t Thoa engagest in a labour full of imminent risk, and walkest throogh firei 
concealed by treacheroas ashes. — Horace ^^ OdtsJ^ book ii. 1. 
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reached a terrible depth of demoralization when such things are 
possible as dog hospitals and cat asylums, an ti- cruelty to criminals 
associations, and garotters* friend societies. Midnight meetings 
may have good effects, but what possible good can result from 
^nti-corporal punishment advocacy as applied to the ill-deserving ? 
Are flexibility and good-nature to snivel over the woes of humanity 
to . their mcrease, or are we to lay a strong hand upon the early 
eyidences of vice in the young, and — 

" Whip the offendiDg Adam out of him"? 

Are superciliousness, disobedience, impatience of restraint, impu- 
dence, and vicious dispositions to be allowed to grow unchecked in 
children, because a few namby-pamby oracles of social science and 
similar associations have got it into their heads that corporal 
pnnisbment ought not to be employed in modern education? 

Scholastic discipline is not the less, but the more requisite in our 
day, just because of this absurd and pernicious notion. It has got 
into the heads of children that there is a dislike to chastisement 
among the public, and they use this idea to their own injury and 
the detriment of their parents* interests. This rash and petulant 
«pirit of insubordination may be interpreted by the sentimentalists 
a« the — 

" Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to sparn the earth." 

In our opinion it is directly the reverse ; it is a spirit " earthly, 
sensual, devilish," which needs reproof and demands correction. 
The one great want of our age is reverent obedience. Obedience 
is the indispensable pre-requisite of order ; " order is Heaven's first 
law,*' and the only foundation on which society can rest securely. 
If, then, there is any duty incumbent upon a schoolmaster, it is 
to insist on obedience as the only safe ground of his pupils* future 
welfare, and of society and its institutions. He must teach them 
the advantages and the wisdom of obedience. He must fasten it into 
them by practice and habit until the hold is firm, and it becomes a 
principle constantly active. There is, therefore, an absolute need 
of a means of enforcing compulsory obedience until it becomes 
habitual, and the common way of doing this has been found to be 
practicable and wise. 

"No democratic teaching and preaching can ever be effective in 
persuading us that children ought to have their own will in every- 
thing. No possible practicable scheme of school or home training 
has ever been brought forward which has convinced men that 
children are able to be reasoned into the willing performance of 
their duty. Reasons they cannot understand* and inclination is in 
them singularly strong. Some temporary agency for the securing 
of attention, submission, and respect must be had, and what means 
can be adopted less injurious than the birch twig ? If we accept 
one form of chastisement, viz., the attempt to bring upon the 
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offender tlie laugh of Ids fellows or their contempt by lecturing the 
gallery on his folly, criminality, or stupidity, do we better the 
teaching of the birch P Nay! we excite in the culprit a contempt 
for the judgment of his fellows, and a callous want of respect for 
public opinion, where we fail ; and where we succeed we induce the 
idea that ridicule is the test of truth, and a slavish vanity which 
inclines the future man to ask, *' What will Mrs. G-rundy sayP*' 
In the gallery we excite malicious and uncharitable judgment, — 
judgment which never can be fair ; for the schoolmaster is at once 
counsel for the prosecution and judge, while the culprit has no 
special pleader to defend him, and is seldom allowed to do anything 
else than to criminate himself. 

Fines are impossible in common schools ; and even if possible 
would be unfair, for they would press unequally, being nothing to 
the rich and a burden to the poor. Extra tasks are still worse ; 
for punishment is usually necessary because the tasks are already 
indiscreetly heavy; and to double the burden does not make it 
more easily carried ; besides, in the long run, either stupidity or 
stubbornness will break down the constancy of punishment and 
gain the victory. Imprisonment is ineffective on grounds shown 
by E;. S., but still more so on this moral principle. Children ought 
to be accustomed to the utmost regularity of life. They ought to 
have fixed hoars for fixed duties. The whole comfort of home 
depends on regularity. But if the teacher by imprisonment can 
throw the regularity of a household into disorder whensoever he 
chooses, he wields a power reaching beyond his proper sphere. 
Again, by making it possible for a child to have an excuse for late- 
ness or absence from home, it puts in the power of the child an 
uncalled-for opportunity for lying by saying, ** I was kept in at 
school," while the fact may be that play has been occupying the 
spare hours. Many dangerous accidents have occurred through 
this opening for desertion from home, and this chance of absenting 
one's self from the duties and requirements of moral training at the 
best of all schools— the domestic hearth. 

Fool's-caps, disgrace-corners, exposure before classmates, and 
various other forms of punishment, are liable to grave moral objec- 
tions. If coercion there must be, let us have the coercion which is 
most easily got over. Let the culprit pay for the pleasure found in 
transgression by the pain derived from the infliction of stripes, 
justly earned by neglect of duty. Let the young be taught to obey ; 
let .obedience be the first demand made and enforced, and let him 
know that obedience is the primary requisite to comfort of feeling, 
that disobedience is certain to be followed by discomfort. If a 
child is brought up to know this he is put in the way of docility, 
he is tractable. If you train up a child to ask the why and the 
wherefore of your conduct and of his, you culture impertinence and 
officious curiosity. Children have no right, while under training, to 
be previously satisfied of the righteousness of a law or a command 
before they yield obedience to it. If we attempt such a course, and 
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instead of saying, " Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion/* say, "Where there is no conviction in the mind of the right- 
eousness of a law there is no transgression," we can always be out- 
witted by dulness, inattention, or stubbornness ; by false assertions 
of non-conviction ; and by lying paltering with conscience. A law 
is capable of being made plain and express ; the reason of a law 
is not always able to be stated to children in such a way as to 
secure the assent of their understanding and will. 

Can a child by any possibility be made to estimate the reasons 
for a command ? He knows nothing of consequences ; he is charac- 
teristically heedless of consequences. He cannot comprehend ulti- 
mate reasons. Now all orders must depend for their explanation 
either on ultimate reasons or on a consiaeration of the advantages 
consequent on attending to them, or the penalties incurred by trans- 
gressing them. To expose the law — ^whatever it is — to the criticism 
of a child as apre-requisite to obedience is to put both the law and 
the child in a false position. Neither can have fair play. The law 
cannot lay before the child the whole extent of the grounds on 
which its righteousness is shown convincingly, because they cannot 
be presented intelligibly to the child. The child cannot look at the 
law and the evidences of the law but through its inclinations, feel- 
ings, and will, and his reason is called upon to act at a disadvantage. 
If wo say, then, we shall not resort to constrained or compulsory 
obedience, but shall trust in truth, reason, and conscience, we base 
our cause on a fallacy. The child is shackled and disturbed in the 
consideration of truth by its own feelings, inclination confounds and 
obscures its reason, and its conscience requires culture before it can 
determine on the ri^ht or the wrong, and leading forth by practice 
before it can determine by theory. Christ himself has justified this 
assertion by saying, " If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine." 

No child who has ever grown up has been free from petulances, 
from tendencies and feelings which require restraint, rebuke, and 
opposition. Shakspere knew human nature, and he represents boy- 
hood as " creeping, like snail, unwillingly to school." This he does 
because he hates constraint and loves to do his own will ; but con- 
strained he must be if he is to be educated. Education means the 
training of the mind. But just as a tree requires lopping and 
pruning, so does a child's mind require restraint and constraint. 
Not the constraint of fretful anger or tyrannous violence, but the 
restraint of pain. 

Pain is nature's educator. It does not argue or seek to convince 
or persuade. It lays down the law and affixes the penalty, and 
when the law is infringed the penalty is exacted. This shows that 
corporal punishment is a legitimate means of leading people to make 
changes in their moral conduct, and does away with the fallacy that 
bodily punishment cannot physic mental obliquities or perversities. 
We affirm that nature uses bodily pain to lead to reflection and 
reformation — that is, mental and moral change. The order of 
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nature giving us Ihis clear intimation that corporal punishment is 
beneficial as a means of moving to thought and reconsideration, 
completely refutes the fallacy that corporal punishment cannot 
beneficially act on the mind. Facts are the grandest of arguments. 

If the argyunents of " Elpisticos *' were correct, nature would be 
at fault, for it uses corporal punishment '* as an incitement to learn- 
ing and duty *' (p. 26). It gives hunger pains to teach us to eat ; 
it gives nervous and muscular pains to check us for eating to excess. 
In thrte and other instances it leads the mind to do its duty, yet to 
control its appetites. It does not make all its plans for the further- 
ance of man's mental development depend on emulation, as *' Elpis- 
ticos " advises, but makes use of pleasure and pain as agents in its 
labours. 

Is emulation quite so good a thing as " Elpisticos " thinks ? Does 
not emulation often change into envy P Do not malice and uucha- 
ritableness frequently rise out of the soil in which emulation has 
been planted ? Does over-competition not often result from emula- 
lation P And does not every prize season show us that by the over- 
pressure of emulation vanity has become diseased, and has generated 
in the body the fellest of all monstrous punishments— consumptive- 
ness P Emulation is an eminently unsafe agent in education. The 
rod is better than that. We hold that corporal punishment, if justly 
and rigorously inflicted on settled and known principles, is effective, 
safe, uninjurious in the long run, and quite calculated to promote 
education. We have no qualms of conscience about recommending 
the fair and judicious use of corporal punishment in education. 

J. M. G. 

NEGATIVE jLBTICLE.— IV. 

** GrooD instruction should be given without pain to the in- 
structed/* Such, Sir Wm. Jones informs us, is a portion of the 
Hindoo code. Plato sententiouslv settled this question by a 
counter query, — ** Are not dogs and horses rendered worse by ill- 
usage P" The ferula, the rod, and the birch are instruments of 
torture fit for ascetics and barbarians, but not for teachers in a 
Christian land. We do not believe in the letter of Butler's 
Hudibrastic (and ironical?) eulogy of the flogging system when 
he says, — 

" Whipping, that's Virtne's governess, 
1 utores^ of arts and sciences, 
That mend.s the gross mistakes of natare, 
And puts new life into dull matter." 

Corporal punishment has been, by the force of public opinion, 
almost entirely extruded from gaols, penitentiaries, and reforma- 
tories, and yet it is retained in our common schools I Is it not 
shameful to think that England's children should be exposed to 
chastisement such as even criminals are exempted from P We 
cannot admit that it is Utopian and fantastic to advocate the 
abolition of flogging in schools, since it has been all but wholly 
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abolished in prisons, and is seldom used on shipboard or in 
regiment. Common sense, humanity, and a true desire for the 
welfare of the young, ought to incite us to examine this question 
honestly, with a desire to find a right answer. 

It is indeed a question of no mean importance ; for on its proper 
settlement depends the success of education and the progress of 
man. How many can bear witness to the truth of John Locke's 
observation ! — " Many children, imputing the pain they endured at 
school to their books they were corrected for, so join these ideas 
together, that a book becomes their aversion, and they are never 
reconciled to the study and use of them all their lives after ; and 
thus reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwisepossibly 
they might have made the great pleasure of their lives.** This quo- 
tation, while it shows that "Malvern" has misunderstood John 
Locke's opinion, shows how the question of corporal punishment in 
schools anects the progress of man, and lays society at large under 
the birch of the schoolmaster. It cannot be doubted that ifl-trained 
and ill-regulated tempers cause much annoyance, misery, and wrong 
in the world. How much of this is attributable to the schoolmaster's 
rod, and its effect in causing a distaste for learning, improvement, 
and industry ! Whipping is a wretched substitute for true training. 
It is a lazy method of procuring instant obedience. But the obe- 
dience, in so far as it is given unwillingly and produced irration- 
ally, is of no value ; it is only lasting so long as the tingle of the 
birch is felt in the flesh and effective in the mind. It is at best 
animal only, not intellectual training, and cannot therefore be such 
as ought to be employed in the tuition of children to think and 
behave. 

When, however, the " rod in pickle " is used, as it too frequently 
is, not as a punishment of viciousness or stubbornness of will, but 
as a corrective of inattention or a chastisement for inability, the 
offence of using it is much graver. It may be that corporal 
inflictions are necessary in some few cases to subdue the stubborn 
will or to impress the lessons given against vice — although we 
doubt it much,— but it can never be iiist to torture the flesh of a 
young and growing child by the lash for mental incompetence 
inherited from its parents, or caused by early neglect. This is a 
barbarism unworthy of heathendom, and one of which the permis- 
sion in a country professedly Christian is a stigma and a reproach. 
Severity in sucn circumstances is worse than vengeance, for it is 
unprovoked by the will of the child. Inattention, again, arises not 
from the wiU of the child, but from some defect in the interest of 
the lessons taught, or the manner of teaching them. To punish for 
that is to give pain to the child for a fault belonging to the school- 
master, and chargeable on him, not on the child. 

These are a few general observations on the topic of corporal 
punishments, but we propose to make our arguments in the negative 
a little more effective by marshalling them in a more positive order, 
and beg to submit to the reader's attention the following reasons 
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for holding that corporal punishiDeiit ought not to be employed in 
education. 

let. Flogging depraves the moral character. 

Flogging is meant to produce pain, and therefore to inspire fear. 
Fear is in itself one of the vilest and most cowardly feelings of man. 
Fear leads to equivocation, concealment, and lying. Its great aim 
is to escape. To effect this, almost any baseness will be submitted 
to; and the greater the severity practised, only so much more 
strcmgly does fear work in the spirit to effect concealment. When 
with a dissonant voice and enraged countenance, flourishing the 
weapons of vengeance and pain, the master calls upon the youthful 
culprit to crimmate himself by confession. Equivocation plies her 
insidious temptations, and suggests a lie as the best method of con- 
cealing the fault and escaping punishment. Most probably the lie 
is discovered, perhaps a tell-tale neighbour, fearful of the lash in 
turn, throws all the blame upon his partner in the indiscretion, 
fault, or school crime. Here we see severity directly depraving the 
morals, and causing the promptings of fear to turn the child from 
the ways of truth and honesty. Experience improves his ingenuity 
for falsehood, and the rod gives him continual inducements to cul- 
tivate the art of lying with every appearance of truth, and to acquire 
a full acquaintance with the strategies of equivocation. He then 
comes to amuse himself with lying, which he at first learned only 
from the necessity of escaping from the rod of correction. 

2nd. Corporal punishment is humiliating. 

The capacity for feeling shame is a strong safeguard against evil- 
doing. The love of approbation buoys up the mind when the waves 
of temptation rise around the spirit. To train these powers for use- 
fulness in after life is highly advantageous, nay, necessary. But 
corporal punishment, the most shamei'ul of all indignities, is made 
a common agency for school discipline, and the sense of shame is 
worked out of a child. Even the old Roman dramatist had a 
higher and better maxim in education than prevails in many sO- 
called Christian seminaries. At least in classical schools, where 
flogging is said to abound, it ought to be remembered that Terence 
said, — 

'* Hoc patrium est: potius consuefacere iilium 
Sua sponte recte facere quaoi alieDO mettt.'** 

We contend that by accustoming a child to a punishment which 
excites shame, and then incites to shameful practices, is a most 
humiliating and absurd method. Let us rather keep the sense of 
shame and the feeling of fear for their true purposes — as safeguards 
— than break them down, and so humiliate the spirit of a child 
that it shall condescend to lie and equivocate through fear and 
shame, being led to do greater evil than the original fault. 
3rd. Corporal punishment is cruel. 

♦ This is fatherly; rather to accustom a son lo do right of his accord than from 
a foreign fear. 
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This scarcely requires remark. Seyerity is, of course, cruelty, 
when it is exhibited in corporal punishment ; and in that sense the 
above statement seems to be self-evident. It is not in that sense, 
however, tnat we mean the remark to be understood. Childhood is 
extremely susceptible of pain, and that for wise, ends — to protect the 
young life in it. The quiver of its nerves, and the fleshly cor- 
rection administered by the lash, are, to a child, much more painful 
than we can imagine ; for we have grown up through a course of 
painful experiences. But even supposing this were not the case, 
and that the fear of a flogging, as many assert, like " the fear of 
death, lies most in apprehension," while the actual pain inflicted 
soon passes away, we could not exonerate the use of the rod from 
the charge of cruelty. That would rather heighten the charge, for 
not only is there inflicted on this supposition a certain adequate 
amount of bodily punishment, but also an uncertain and extra 
amount of mental horror originating in fear. When to this we add 
that more than one-half of the visitations of the rod are made for 
faults arising from natural incompetence, or educational error, or 
defective home training, or associations, we cannot but believe that 
we have made good the statement we have made — that, not to speak 
of the actual suffering caused, corporal punishment is cruel. 

4th. Corporaf punishment is absurd. 

Anything that is self-defeating is absurd. John Locke explained 
to us a little while ago in what manner corporal punishment operated 
to produce a disgust for learning. We have endeavoured to show 
that concealment, equivocation, and lying were greatly increased by 
the use of the rod. JSverybody knows that truanting is not nearly 
so frequently indulged in for the pleasure of absence from school 
as from the fears engendered by the possible floggings to be got at 
school. It is quite plain, therefore, that flogging as an agent to 
promote education is a failure, is an absurdity. 

Again, flogging is an application of force to the body to effect a 
change or improvement in the mind. This is a highly indirect pro- 
cess. There must be ways of influencing the mind itself to do its 
own work, — that is, to live its own life. To use an indirect, when 
there is a direct means of accomplishing any object is absurd. 

If the opinions advanced above be of any weight, they go to prove 
that corporal punishment ought not to be employed in education. 
The following illustrative anecdote, culled from the celebrated work 
of Sir E-oger Ascham, the great schoolmaster of England in the time 
of Henry VIII., will show how ineffective corporal punishment is in 
comparison with sensible and loving training, and so establish the 
negative position we hold ; — 

** And one example whether love or fear doth work more in a child 
for virtue and leaminge, I will gladly report, which maie be heard with 
some pleasure and followed with more profit. Before I went into 
Germanic, I came to Brodiegate in Leicestershire, to take my leave of 
tiiat noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceedinge much behold- 
inge. Her parents, the duke and the duches, with all the householde. 
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gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the parke, andl fonnd 
her in her chamber reading Phsedon Piatonis in Greeke, and that 
with as much delite as some gentlemen would read a merrie tale in 
Boccase. After salutation and dewtie done, with some other taulke, 
I asked her why she leeve such pastime in the parke. Smiling, 
she answered me, ' I wisse with all their sport in the parke, it is 
but a shadde to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good 
folke, they never felt wnat true pleasure meant.' * And how came 
you, madame,' quoth I, * to this deep knowledge of pleasure, and 
what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeinge not many women, 
but rerj few men, have attained thereunto P * * I will tell you,*^ 
quoth she, * and tell you a truth which perchance you will marvell 
at. One of the greatest benefites that God ever gave me is that He 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. 
For when I am in presence eyther of father or mother, whether I 
speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merie,be sad, be 
only playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, as it 
were, in such weight, measure, and number, even so perfitlie a» 
God made the wond, or else I am so sharply taunted, so omelly 
threatened, yea, presentlie sometimes with pinches, nippes, stabbes, 
and other waies which I will not name for the honor 1 bear them ; 
so without measure misordered that I thinke myself in hell, till tim& 
come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gentlie, so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to leaminge, that I think all 
the time nothing whiles I am with him. And when I am called 
from him I fall to weepinge, because whatsoever I do els but learn- 
ing is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking to me. And 
thus my books hath been so much m^ pleasure, and bringeth daily 
to me more pleasure, and more that m respect of it all other plea- 
sures in very deed be but trifles and troiiDles unto me.* " — Moger 
Ascham*s Worlcs^ Dodsley's Edition, vol. iv., p. 222, 

This quotation is not adduced as a far-fetched and purposeless 
anecdote, but as a rejoinder of fact for fact against ** Malvern's " 
allusion to Burns. We might quote many examples of the evils of 
severe or injudicious castigation in education. We might quote the 
opinions of pupils against N. Udal, Gill, Busby, Drury, Xeate, &c. ; 
we might name Milton and Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, and Byron, 
as among those who deprecate the severe use of the lash. But we 
have no need to argue from the abuse of the rod to prove its use a 
mistake in education. We have given what we regard, and what 
we hope our readers will recognize, as good and sound reasons for 
believing that corporal punishment ought not to be employed in 
education. Neither " Scholasticos " nor K. S. has given us cause to 
alter our opinion, although they argue ably for their side. We 
think, however, that they are sufficiently answered if our reason- 
ings are held to be correct. B. C. N. 
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ON THE NATUEE, PROGRESS, AND RESULTS OF 
SCIENCE. 

[John Phillips was born on Christmas-day,' 1800; he was left an orphan at au 
early age, and was brought up under the care of his uncle, Wm. Smith (1769 — 
1839), " the first in this country to discover and teach the identification of strata, 
and to determine their succession," and who is hence styled the father of English 
geology. Under him his nephew studied land surveying and geology. In 1824 
Mr. Phillips arranged the fossils in the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. In the 
following year he was appointed curator of its museum. In Nov. 1826 he read 
his first geological paper, " On the direction of diluvial currents in Yorkshire," 
which was published in The Philosophical Magazine, August, 1827. In 1831 
Dr. (now Sir) David Brewster proposed, in a letter to John Phillips, the formation 
of a general society of scientific men. Mr Phillips entered heartily into the pro- 
ject, and in 1831 (27th Sept.), ** The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science" was instituted at York. In 1832 Mr. Phillips was appointed assistant- 
general secretary of the association, and editor of the reports and transactions 
annually published by it. In 1835 he was chosen Professor of Geology in King's- 
College, Londcm. He was also attached, by Sir Henry De la Beche, to the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. In 1837 he wrote for "Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia " a treatise on geology. In 1840 he resigned his curatorship at York.. 
In 1841 he issued his "Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset." In 
1842 he published a Map of " The British Islands." He was appointed Professor 
of (teology in the University of Dublin in 1844: in which same year he issued a. 
geological survey of " The Malvern Hills." His uncle having died in 1839, Mr. 
Phillips added to the literature of scientific biography a "Memoir of William 
Smith." 

In 1845 the Geological Society awarded to him the Wollaston medal, an honour 
which his uncle had gained fourteen years previously. On the death of E. Strick- 
land (1811 — 1853), Mr. Phillip3 was chosen Reader in Geology at Oxford, aa 
assistant to Dr. Buckland, and obtained the full honours and emoluments of the 
chair on the demise, in 1851, of his chief. In 1853 his "County of York'* 
appeared; in 1855, his "Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coasts of Yorkshire;" in 
1860, his "Life on the Earth, its origin and succession." These are only a few 
oat of the forty or more productions due to his indefatigable pen, besides contribu- 
tions to reviews and encyclopaedias. The following eloquent resuim of the pro- 
gress of science during the existence of the British Association was delivered by him 
in the Town Hall of Birmingham, as president of the active and useful peregrinat 
ing society of savans. The newspaper press has been almost unanimous in regard-- 
ing it as a fine, fluent, and fair exposition of the topic chosen. It is certainly 
clear, facile, and readily understood. The information it contains, though drawn 
from a wide range, is lucidly and artfully expressed; the transitions from topic to 
topic being especially well managed. We cannot doubt that many will consider it 
1865. u 
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a valaable acquisition thas to haye in a preserrable and revised form ibis geiual 
and able oration on the nature, progress and results of science.] 

Assembled for the third time in this busy centre of industrioas 
England, amid the roar of engines and the clang of hammers, where 
the strongest powers of nature are trained to work in the fairy 
chains of art, how softly falls upon the ear the accents of science, the 
friend of art, and t he g uide of industry ! Here, where Priestlejr 
Analyzed the air, and Watt obtained the mastery over steam, it well 
becomes the students of nature to gather; and when, on other 
occasions, we meet in quiet colleges aud academic halls, how gladly 
welcome is the union of fresh discoveries and new inventions with 
the solid and venerable truths which are there treasured and taught ! 
Long may such union last — the fair alliance of cultivated thought 
and practical skill ; for by it labour is dignified, science fertilized, 
imd the condition of human society exalted. Through this happy 
union of science and art, the young life of the British Association — 
one-third of a century — has been illustrated by discoveries and 
enriched by inventions in a degree never surpassed. How else 
could we have gained that knowledge of the laws of nature which 
has added to the working strength of a thousand millions of men 
the mightier power of steam, extracted from the buried ruins of 
primeval forests their treasured elements of heat, light, and colour ; 
or brought under the control and converted into a messenger of 
man's thoughts the dangerous mystery of the lightning? How 
msjiy questions have we asked — ^not always in vain — regarding the 
constitution of the earth, its history as a planet, its place m creation P 
probing with sharpened eyes the peopled space around— peopled 
with a thousand times ten thousand stars ; floating above the clouds 
in colder and clearer air ; traversing the polar ice, the desert sand, 
the virgin forest, the unconquered mountain ; sounding the dej^ths 
of the ocean, or diving into the dark places of the earth. Every- 
where curiosity, discoverjr, enjoyment; everywhere some useful 
and worthy result. Life in every form, of every grade, in every 
stage ; man in every clime and under all conditions ; the life that 
now surrounds us, and that which has passed awa^r : these subjects 
have been examined often, if not always, in the spirit of that philo- 
sophy which is slowly raising on a broad security of observed facts, 
sure inductions, and repeated experiments, the steady columns of 
the temple of physical truth. 

Few of the great branches of the study of nature were left uncon- 
sidered in the schools of Athens ; hardly one of them was, or indeed 
could then be, made the subject of accurate experiment. The 
precious instruments of exact research; the measures of time, 
space, force, and motion, are of very modern date. If, instead of 
the few lenses and mirrors of which traces appear in the Greek and 
Boman writers, there had been in the bands of Hipparchus, Eratos- 
thenes, or Ptolemy, even the first Galilean or the smallest Newtonian 
telescope, woida it have been left to their remote successors to be 
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still struggling with the elements of physical astronomy, and wait- 
ing with impatience till another quarter of a century shall have 
rolled away to give us one more good chance of measuring the 
distance of the sun by the transit of Venus P Had such instruments 
as Wheatstone's chronoscope been invented, would it have been 
left to Foaeault to condense into his own apartment an experimental 

Sroof of the velocity of light, and within a tract of thirty feet to 
etermine the rate of its movement through all the vast planetary 
space of thousands of millions of miles, more exactly than had been 
inferred by astronomers from their observations of the satellites of 
Jupiter P By this experiment, the velocity of light appears to be 
less, sensibly less, than was previously admitted ; and this conclu- 
sion is of the highest interest. For, as bv assuming too long a 
radius for the orbit of Jupiter, the calculated rate of light-movement 
was too great, so now, by employing the more exact rate and the 
same measures of time, we can correct the estimated distance of 
Jupiter and all the other planets from the sun. We have, in fact, a 
reiuly independent measure of planetary space ; and it concurs with 
observations on the parallax of Mars, in requiring a considerable 
reduction of the assumed diameters of the planetary paths. The 
distance of the earth from the sun must be reduced from above 
ninety- five to less than ninety- three millions of miles, and by this 
scale the other space-measures of the solar system, excepting the 
diameter of the earth and the distance and diameter of the moon, 
may easily be corrected. 

The light and heat which are emitted from the sun reach the 
earth without great diminution by the absorptive action of the 
atmosphere ; but the waste of heat from the surface of our planet 
through radiation into space is prevented, or rather lessened, by 
this same atmosphere. Many transparent bodies freely admit heat- 
rays derived from a source of high temperature, but stop the rays 
wmch emanate from bodies only slightly warmed. The atmosphere 
possesses this quality in a remarkable degree, and owes it to the 
presence of diffused water and vapour; a fact which Dr. Tyndall 
nas placed in the clear light of complete and varied experiment. 
The application of this truth to the history of the earth and of the 
other planets is obvious. The vaporous atmosphere acts like warm 
clothing to the earth. By an augmented quantity of vapour dis- 
solved, and water suspended in the air, the waste of the surface-heat 
of the earth would be more impeded ; the soil, the water, and the 
lower parts of the atmosphere would grow warmer ; the climates 
would oe more canalized ; the general conditions more like what 
has been supposed to be the state of land, sea, and air during the 
geological period of the coal measures. 

Such an augmentation of the watery constituents in the atmo- 
sphere would be a natural consequence of that greater flow of heat 
from the interior, which, by many geologists, mathematicians, and 
chemists, is supposed to have happened in the earlier periods of the 
history of the earth. 
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By the same considerations we may understand how the planet 
Mars, which receives not half so much heat from the sun as the 
earth does, may yet enjoy, as in fact it seems to do, nearly a similar 
climate, with snows alternately gathering on one or the other of its 
poles, and spreading over large spaces around, but not apparently 
beyond the latitude of 60° or 40° ; the equatorial band of 30° or 40° 
north or south being always free from snow masses bright enough 
and large enough to catch the eye of the observer. Mars may 
therefore be inhabited; and we may see in the present state of this 
inquiry reason to pause before remsing the probability of any life 
to Jupiter, and even more distant planets. 

The history of suns and planets is, in truth, the history of the 
effects of light and heat manifested in, or emanating from them. 
Nothing in the universe escapes their influence ; no part of space is 
too distant to be penetrated by their energy ; no kind of matter is 
able to resist their transforming agency. Many if not all the 
special forces which act in the particles of matter are found to be 
reducible into heat ; as this is convertible, and practically is con- 
verted, into proportionate measures of special energy. Under this 
comprehensive idea of convertibility of force, famiHar to us now by 
the researches of Joule, the reasonings of Grove and Helmholtz, 
and the theorems of !Rankine, it has been attempted by Mayer, 
Waterston, and Thomson to assign a cause for the maintenance of 
the heat-giving power of the sun in the appulse of showers of 
aerolites and small masses of matter, and the extinction of their 
motion on the luminary. By calculations of the same order, 
depending on the rate of radiation of heat into space, the past 
antiquity of the earth and the future duration of sunshine have 
been expressed in thousands or miUions of centuries. In like 
manner, the physical changes on the sun's disc, by which portions 
of his darkly heated body become visible through the luminous 
photosphere, have been connected, if not distinctly as a cause, 
certainly as a coincident phenomenon, with particular magnetic 
disturbances on the surface of the earth ; the solar spots and the 
magnetic deflections concurring in periods of maxima and minima 
of ten or eleven years' duration. Thus even these aberrant pheno- 
mena become part of that amazing system of periodical variation 
which Sabine and his fellow-labourers — British, French, German, 
!Eu8sian, and American — have established by contemporaneous ob- 
servation, as occurring over a large part of the globe. 

With every change in the aspect and position of the sun, every 
alteration in the place and attitude of the moon, every passing 
hour, the magnetism of the earth submits to regular and calculable 
deviation. Through the substance of the ground, and across the 
world of waters, nature, the beneficent gmde of science, has con- 
veyed her messages and executed her purposes, by the electric 
current, before the discovery of Oersted and the magical inventions 
of Wheatstone revealed the secret of her work. Even radiant 
light, in the language of the new philosophy, is conceived of by 
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Maxwell as a form of electro-magnetic motion. And thns the 
imponderable, all-pervading powers, by which molecxdar energy is 
excited and exchanged, are gathered into the one idea of restless 
activity among the particles of matter, — 

" aeterno percita motu:" 

ever moving and being moved, elements of a system of perpetual 
change in every part, and constant preservation of the whole. 
What message comes to ns with the light which springs from the 
distant stars, and shoots through the depths of space to fall upon 
the earth after tens, or hundreds, or thousands of years? It is a 
message from the birthplace of light, and tells us of elementary sub- 
stances which have influenced the refraction of the ray. Spectral 
analysis, that new and powerful instrument of chemical research 
(for which we are indebted to Kirchhoff), has been taught by onr 
countrymen to scrutinize planets and starls, to reveal the constitu- 
tion of the nebulae, those mysterious masses out of which it has 
been thought new suns and planets might be evolved — nursing- 
mothers of the stars. For a time, indeed, the resolution of some 
nebnlse, by the giant mirror of Lord E-osse, aflfbrded ground for 
opposing the speculation of Herschel and the reasoning of Laplace, 
which required for their very starting-point the admission of the 
existence of thin gaseous expansions, with or withotlt points, or 
centres of incipient condensation, with or without marks of internal 
movement. The latest results, however, of spectral analysis of stars 
and nebulae by Mr. Huggins and Prof. W. A. Miller, have fairly 
restored the theory. Nebulae are indeed found to have in some 
instances stellar points, but they are not stars ; the whole resembles 
an enormous mass of luminous gas, with an interrupted spectrum of 
three lines, probably agreeing with nitrogen, hydrogen, and a sub- 
stance at present unknown. Stars are found to have a constitution 
like that of our own sun, and, like it, to show the presence of 
several terrestrial elements— as Sodium, magnesium, iron, and very 
often hydrogen. While in the Moon and Venus no lines whatever 
axe found due to an atmosphere, in Jupiter and Saturn, besides the 
lines which are identical with some produced in our own atmo- 
sphere, there is one in the red, which may be caused by the 
presence of some unknown gas or vapour. Mars is still more 
peculiar, and enough is ascertained to discoimtenance the notion of 
his redness being due to a peculiarity of the soil. To aid researches 
into the condition of celestial bodies, the new powers of light, dis- 
covered by Niepce, Daguerre, and Talbot, have been employed by 
Bond, Draper, De la Sue, and others'. To our countryman, in 
particular, belongs the honour of successful experiments on the 
rose-coloured flames which extend from certain points of the sun's 
border during an eclipse; as well as of valuable contributions 
through the same agency to that enlarged survey of the physical 
aspect of the moon which, since 1852, the Association has striven 
to promote. By another application of the same beautiful art, in 
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connection with clockwork, the momentary changes of magnetic 
force and direction, the yariations of temperature, the fluctuations 
of atmospheric pressure, the force of the wind, the fall of rain, the 
proportion of ozone in the air, are registered in our observatories ; 
and thus the inventions of Eonalds and his successors have engaged 
the solar rays in measuring and comparing contemporaneous phe- 
nomena of the same order over large parts of the globe — phenomena 
some of which are occasioned by those very rays. 

As we ascend above the earth, heat, moisture, and magnetic force 
decrease, the velocity of wind augments, and the proportion of 
oxygen and nitrogen remains the same. The decrease of heat as we 
rise into the air is no new subject of inquiry, nor have the views 
respecting it been very limited or very accordant. Leslie con- 
sidered it mathematically in relation to pressure ; Humboldt gave 
the result of a large inquiry at points o*a the earth's surface 
unequally elevated above the sea ; and, finally, Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell, during many balloon ascents lo the zones of life- 
destroying cold, far above our mountain tops, have obtained innu- 
merable data, in all seasons of the year, through a vast range of 
vertical height. The result is to show much more rapid decrease 
near the earth, much slower decrease at great elevations; thus 
agreeing in general with the view of Leslie, and yet throwing no 
discredit on the determinations of Humboldt, which do not refer to 
the free atmospheric ocean, but to the mere borders of it where ic 
touches the earth, and is influenced by it. 

The proportion of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere at great 
heights is not yet ascertained; it is not likely to be the same as 
that generally found near the earth ; but its proportion may be 
more constant, since in those regions it is exempt from the actions 
and reactions which are always in progress on land and in water, 
and do not necessarily compensate one another at every place and 
at every moment. Other information bearing on the constitution, 
of the atmosphere comes to us from the auroral beams and the 
meteoric lights known as shooting stars. For some of these have 
left waving trains of light, whose changes of form were in seeming 
accordance with varying pressure in an elevated and attenuated 
atmosphere. 

Researches of every kind have so enriched meteorology since our 
early friend, Professor J. Forbes, printed his suggestive reports on 
that subject ; and so great have been the benefits conferred by the 
electric telegraph, that at this moment in M. Leverrier's observa- 
tory at Paris, and the office so lately presided over by Admiral 
Eitzroy in London, messages are arriving from all parts of 
Europe to declare the present weather, and furnish grounds for 
reasonable expectation of probable changes. Hardly now w ithin 
the seas of Europe can a cyclone begin its career of devastation 
before the \^arning signal is raised in our seaports, to restrain the 
too-confident sailor. The gentle spirit which employed this know- 
ledge in the cause of humanity has passed away, leaving an example 
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of unselfisli devotion, in a work which must not fail through any 
lack of energy on the part of this Association, the Eoyal Society, or 
the Government. We must extend these researches and enlarge 
these benefits, bringing the ends of the world together by the aid of 
the telegraph. Soon may that thread of communication unite the 
two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, and bring and return 
throu^ the Atlantic happy, mutual congratulations for peace 
restored and friendships renewed ! 

The possible combinations of force by which the characteristic 
forms and special phenomena of solid, liquid, and gaseous matter 
are determined, may be innumerable. Practically, however, they 
appear to be limited, as natural products, to less than one thousand 
distinguishable compounds, and less than one hundred elementary 
substances. Of these elements the most prevalent are few on 
the earth, as of gases— oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen; of solids — 
silicon, calcium, magnesium, sodium, iron; and it is interesting 
to learn by the analysis of the light of stars and planets, that these 
substances, or some of them, are found in most of the celestial 
objects yet examined, and that, except in one or two instances, 
no other substances have been traced therein. Even the wandering 
meteoric stones, which fall from their courses, and are examined on 
the earth, betray only weU-known mineral elements, though in the 
manner in which these are combined some differences appear, 
which by chemical research, and the aid of transparent sections. 
Professor Maskelyne and Mr. Sorby are engaged in studying and 
interpreting. 

By the labours of Lavoisier and his contemporaries, chemistry 
acquired a fixed logic and an accurate nomenclature. Dalton and 
the great physicists of the early part of this century gave that law 
of definite combination, by proportionate weights of the elements, 
which is for chemistry what the law of gravitation is for celestial 
mechanics. A great expansion of the meaning of the atomic theory 
took place when Mitscherlich announced his views of isomorphous, 
isomeric, and dimorphous bodies. For thus it came gradually 
to appear that particular forces resided in crystals in virtue of their 
structure, lay in certain directions, and exhibited definite physical 
effects, if the chemical elements, without being the same, were 
combined in similar proportions, and aggregated into similar 
crystals. Some years later ozone was discovered by Schonbein, 
and it concurred with a few other allotropic substances in reviving, 
among philosophic chemists, the inquiry as to the relative situation 
of the particles in a compound oody, and the eflfects of such 
arrangements — an idea which had been expressed by Dalton in dia- 
grams of atoms, and has since exercised the ingenuity of Exley, 
Dr. Mac Vicar, and others. 

Everything connected with this view of the modification of 
physical properties by the arrangement of the particles — whether 
elementary or compound — is of the highest importance to minera- 
logy, a branch of study by no means so much in favour, even with 
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chemists, as its own merits and its collateral bearings justly deserve. 
Yet it is in a great measure by help of this branch of study- 
that the opinions now current regarding metamorphism of rocks 
in situ, ana the formation of mineral veins, must acquire that solid 
support and general consent which they do not now possess. Crys- 
tals, indeed, whether regarded as to their origin in nature, their 
fabrication by art, or their action on the rays of light, the waves of 
heat and sound, and the distribution of electricity, have not been 
neglected by this Association or its members. In one of the earliest 
reports, Dr.Whewell calls attention to the state of crystallographieal 
theory, and to the artificial production of crystals ; and in another 
Prof. Johnston notices epigene and pseudomorphous crystallization ; 
and for many years, at almost every meeting, new and brilliant 
discoveries in the action of crystals on light were made known 
by Brewster, and compared with the undulatory theory by Herschel, 
SiacCullagh, Airy, Hamilton, Whewell, Powell, Challis, Lloyd, 
and Stokes. 

The unequal expansion of crystals by heat, in different directions, 
first observed by Mitscherlich, has been carefully examined in the 
cases of sulphate and carbonate of lime by Prof. W. H. Miller, who 
has also considered their elasticity, originally measured in different 
relations to the axis by Savart. These and many other interesting 
relations of crystals have been attended to ; but the Association has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining a complete digest of the facts and 
theories connected with the appearance of crystals in nature — in 
the fissures and smaller cavities of rocks ; in the solid substance 
or liquid contents of other crystals. In such an inquiry, however, 
some steps have been taken by our own chemists, mineralogists, 
and geologists. But more abundant information on this class of 
subjects is still needed, even after the admirable contributions and 
recent discoveries of Bischof, Delesse, and Daubr^e. 

Within our Association-period the nomenclature of chemistry 
and the conception of the atomic theory have received such an 
addition to its ordinary expression as the more general language 
and larger meaning of algebra have conferred on common arithme- 
tical values. The theory of compound radicals — as these views of 
Liebig, Dumas, and Hofmann may be justly termed — embraces the 
consideration of groups of elements united in pairs by the ordinary 
law, these groups being for the purpose in hand treated as single 
elements of combination. The nomenclature which attempts in 
ordinary words to express these relations grows very unmanageable 
even in languages more easily capable of polysyllabic combinations 
than ours; but symbols of composition — the true language of 
chemistry — are no more embarrassed in the expression of these 
new ideas than are the mathematical symbols which deal with 
operations of much greater complexity on quantities more various 
and more variable. The study of these compound radicals comes in 
aid of experimental research into those numerous and complex sub- 
stances which appear as the residt of chemical transformations 
in organic bodies. Thus in some instances the very substances 
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have been recomppsed by art whicb the vital processes are every 
moment producing in nature ; in others the steps of the process are 
clearly traced; in all, the changes become better understood 
through which so greab a variety of substances and structures are 
3^elded by one circulating fluid ; and the result is almost a new- 
branch of animal and vegetable physiology, not less imjjortant 
for the health of mankind than essential to the progress of scientific 
agriculture. 

The greater our progress in the study of the economy of nature, 
the more she unveils herself as one vast whole, one comprehensive 
plan, one universal rule, in a yet unexhausted series of individnal 
peculiarities. Such is the aspect of this moving, working, living 
system of force and law ; such it has ever been, if we rightly inter- 

Eret the history of our own portion of this inheritance of mind, the 
istory of that earth from which we spring, with which so many of 
our thoughts are co-ordinated, and to which all but our thoughts 
and hopes will again return. 

How should we prize this history, and exult that in our own 
days, within our own memories, the very foundations of the series 
of strata, deposited in the beginning of time, have been explored 
by our living friends, Murchison and Sedgwick, while the higher 
and more complicated parts of the structure have been minutely 
examined by Lyell, Forbes, and Prestwich! .How instructive the 
history of that long series of inhabitants which received in primeval 
times the gift of life, and filled the land, sea, and air with rejoicing 
myriads, through innumerable revolutions of the planet, before, in 
the fulness of tune, it pleased the Giver of all good to place man 
upon the earth, and bid him look up to heaven ! 

Wave succeeding wave, the forms of ancient life sweep across 
the ever-changing surface of the earth ; revealing to us the height 
of the land, the depth of the sea, the quality of the air, the course 
of the rivers, the extent of the forest, the system of life and death 
— yes, the growth and decay of individuals, the beginning and end- 
ing of many successive races of plants and animals, in seas now 
dried, on sand-banks now raised into mountains, on continents now 
sunk beneath the waters. Had that series a beginning ? Was the 
earth ever uninhabited after it became a globe turning on its axis 
and revolving round the sun ? Was there ever a period since land 
and sea were separated— a period which we can trace — when the 
land was not shaded by plants, the ocean not alive with animals P 
The answer, as it comes to us from the latest observation, declares 
that in the lowest deposits of the most ancient seas in the stratified 
crust of the globe, monuments of life remain. They extend to the 
earliest sediments of water, now in part so changed as to appear 
like the products of fire. What lifer Only the simpler and less 
specially organized fabrics have as yet rewarded research among 
these old Laurentian rocks — only the aggregated structures of 
foraminifera have been found in what, for the present at least, 
must be accepted as the first deposits of the oldest sea. The most 
ancient of all known fossils — the eozoon canadense of Sir W. 
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Logan — is of tliis low, we may even say lowest, type of animal orga- 
nization. Then, step by step, we are gaided through the old 
Cambrian and Silurian systems, rich in trilobites and brachiopoda, 
the delights of Salter and Davidson; with Agassiz, Miller, and 
Egerton we read the history of the strange old fishes of the Devonian 
rocks ; Brongniart, Goppert, Dawson, Binney, and Hooker unveil 
the mystery of the mighty forests now converted to coal ; Mantell, 
Owen, and Huxley restore for us the giant reptiles of the lias, the 
oolite, and the wealden ; Edwards and Wright almost revive the 
beauteous corals and echinodermata which with all the preceding 
tribes have come and ^one before the dawn of the latter periods, 
when fragments of mammoths and hippopotami were buried in 
caves and river sediments, to reward the researches of Cuvier and 
Buckland, Prestwich and Christy, Lartet and Falconer. 

And what is the latest term in this long series of successive exis* 
tence ? Surely the monuments of ever-advancing art — the temples 
whose origin is in caverns of the rocks ; the cities which have taken 
the place of holes in the ground, or heaps of stones and timber in a 
lake ; the ships which have outgrown the canoe, as that was model- 
led from the floating trunk of a tree, are suflicient proof of the late 
arrival of man upon the earth, after it had undergone many 
changes, and had become adapted to his physical, intellectual, and 
inoral nature. Compared with the periods which elapsed in the 
accomplishment of these changes, how short is the date of those yet 
standing monoliths, cromlechs, and circles of unhewn stone which 
are the oldest of human structures raised in Western Europe, or of 
those more regular structures which attest the early importance of 
the monarchs and people of Egypt, Assyria, and some parts of 
America! Yet tried Tby monuments of natural events which 
happened within the age of man, the human family is old enou^ 
in Western Europe to have been sheltered by caverns in the rocks, 
while herds of reindeer roamed in Southern France, and bears and 
hyfenas were denizens of the south of England. More than this, 
remains of the rudest- human art ever seen are certainly found 
buried with and are thought to belong to races who lived contem- 
poraneously with the mammoth and rhinoceros, and experienced 
the cold of a Gallic or British winter, from which the woolly cover- 
ing of the wild animals was a fittintj protection. 

Our own annals begin with the Kelts, if indeed we are entitled to 
call by that historic name the really separate nations, Belgum, 
Iberian, and Teutonic, whom the fiomaa writers recognize as 
settlers in Britain ; settlers among a really earlier^ family, our 
rudest and oldest forefathers, who may have been, as they thought 
themselves to be, the primitive people of the land. But beyond 
the K«Xrai who occupied the sources of the Danube and the slopes 
of the Pyrenees, and were known to Rome in later days, there wis 
present to the mind of the father of Grecian history a still more 
western race, the Cynetse, who may perhaps be supposed the very 
earliest people of the extreme west of the continent of Europe. 
Were those the people, the first poor pilgrims from the East, whose 
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footflteps we are blowly tracing ia the valleys of Picardy and 
the south of England, if not on the borders of the lakes of Switzer- 
land P Are their kindred still to be found among the BhsBtic Alps 
and the Asturian cliffs, if not amid the wilds of Connemara, pressed 
into those mountainous recesses by the legions of Kome, the spear 
of the Visigoth, and the sword of the Saxon P Or must we regard 
them as races of an earlier type, who had ceased to chip flints 
before the arrival of Saxon, or Goth, or Kelt, or CynetianP These 
questions, of romantic interest in the study of the distribution and 
languages of the families of man, are part of a large circle of inquiry 
which finds sympathy in several of our sections, especially those 
devoted to Zoology, Physiology, and. Ethnology. Let us not expect 
or desire for them a very quick or, at present, a very definite 
settlement. Deep shadows have gathered over all the earlier ages 
of mankind, which perhaps still longer periods of time may not 
avail to remove. Yet let us not undervalue the progress of ethno- 
logical inquiry, nor fail to mark how, within the period to which 
our recollections cling, the revelations of early Egypt have been 
followed by a chronology of the ancient kingdoms on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, through the same rigorous study of language. 
Thus luis our !Rawlinson added another page to the brilliant dis- 
coveries of Young and ChampoUion, Lepsius and Bossellini. 

Nor, though obtained in a different way, must we forget the new 
kiiowledge of a people nearer home which the philosophic mind of 
Keller has opened to us amoug his native mountams. There, 
on the borders of the Alpine lakes, before the great Eoman general 
crossed the Khone, lived a people older than the Helvetians ; whose 
rude lives, passed in hunting and fishing, were nevertheless marked 
by some of the many inventions which everywhere, even in the 
most unfavourable situations, accompany the least civilized of man- 
kind. Implements of stone and pottery of the rudest sort belong 
to the earliest of these people; while ornamented iron weapons 
of war, and innumerable other fabrics in that metal, appear aoout 
the later habitations, and correspond probably to the period of the 
true Helvetii, who quitted their home and contended with Caesar 
for richer settlements in Gaul. The people of whom these are the 
traces are recognized on almost every lake in Switzerland as well as 
in the ancient lake-basins of Lombardy and among the Tyrolean 
Alps, and farther on the north side of the mountains ; probably 
fresh discoveries may connect them with the country of the Sarma- 
tians and the Scythians. 

Thus at length is fairly opened, for archaeology and palaeontology 
to read, a new chapter of the world's history, which begins in the 
pleistocene periods of geology, and reaches to the pre-historic 
ages of man. Did our ancestors really contend, as the poets 
fancied, with stones and clubs, against the lion and the rhino- 
ceros, and thus expel tiiem from their native haunts, or have they 
been removed by change of cliauite or local physical condition? 
Was the existence of the hyaena and the elephant only possible in 
Western Europe while a climate prevailed there such as now belongs 
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to Africa or India P and was this period of high temperature 
reduced in a later time for the elk, reindeer, and musk ox, which 
undoubtedly roamed over the hills of England and France F If we 
think so, what a vista of long duration stretches before us ! for 
no such changes of climate can be supposed to have occurred except 
as the effect of great physical changes, requiring a lapse of many 
thousands of years. And though we may think such changes of 
climate not proved, and probably careful weighing of evidence may 
justify our disbelief, still, if the valleys of Picardy have been 
excavated since the deposit of the gravel of St. Acheul, and the 
whole face of the country has been altered about the caverns of 
Torquay since they received remains of animals and traces of man, 
how can we admit these facts and yet refuse the time required for 
their accomplishment H First, let us be sure of the facts, and espe- 
cially of that main fact upon which all the . argument involving 
immensity of time really turns, viz., the contemporaneous existence 
of man with the mammoth of the plains and the oear of the caverns. 
The remains of men are certainly buried with those of extinct 
quadrupeds ; but did they live in the same days ? or do we see relics 
of different periods gathered into one locality by natural processes 
of a later date, or confused by the operations of men? Before 
replying finally to these questions, furtner researches of an exact 
kind are desirable, and the Association has given its aid towards 
them, both in respect to the old cavern of Kent's Hole, and the 
newly opened fissure of Gibraltar, from which we expect great 
results, though the best of our labourers has ceased from his 
honourable toil. When these and many other researches are com- 
pleted, some future, if notour own great geologist. Lyell, may add 
some fresh chapters to the " Antiquity of Man." • In judging of 
this antiquity, in counting the centuries which may have elapsed 
since smoothed flints, fitted with handles of wood, were used as 
chisels and axes by the earliest people of Scandinavia or Helvetia, 
and flakes of flint were employed to cleanse the skins of the reindeer 
in the caves of the Dordogne, or stronger tools broke up the ice ia 
the valley of the Somme, we must be careful not to take what is the 
mark of low civilization for the indication of very remote time. In 
every country, anaong every race of men, such rude weapons 
and tools are used now, or were used formerly. On the banks 
of the Ohio, no less than on the English hills, mounds of earth, rude 
pottery, and stone weapons occur in abundance, and indicate 
similar wants, contrivances, customs, ideas, in different races of 
men living in different periods. Even when in the same country— 
as in Switzerland, or England, or Denmark — successive deposits of 
instruments of stone, bronze, or iron ; successive burials of pines, 
beeches, and oaks ; successively extinguished races of elephants, 
elks, and reindeer, give us a real scale of elapsed time, it is one of 
which the divisions are not yet valued in years or centuries. 
Towards a right judgment of the length of this scale of human 
occupation, two other lines of evidence may be thought worthy of 
notice — one foimded on the anatomical study of the remains of 
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early men, tlie other on the laws of language. If the varieties of 
physical structure in man, and the deviations of language from an 
original type, be natural effects of time and circumstance, the 
length of time may bo in some degree estimated by the amount of 
the diversities which are observed to have happened, compared 
with the variation which is now known to be happening. This pro- 
cess becomes imaginary, unless we assume all mankind to have had 
one local centre, and one original language. Its results must be 
erroneous, unless we take fully into account the superior fixity 
of languages which are represented in writing, and the greater ten- 
dency to diversity of every kind which must have prevailed in early 
times, when geographical impediments were aggravated by dissocial 
habits of life. It appears, however, certain that some differences of 
language, organization, and habits have separated men of appa- 
rently unlike races during periods longer than those wiiich rest on 
historical facts. Since the days of Aristotle, the analogy existing 
among all parts of the animal kingdom, and in a general sense 
among all the forms of life, has become more and more the subject 
of special study. Related as all living beings are to the element in 
which they move and breathe, to the mechanical energies of nature 
which they employ or resist, and to the molecular forces which 
penetrate and transform them, some general conformity of structure, 
some frequently recurring resemblance of function, must be pre- 
sent, and cannot be overlooked. In the several classes this analogy 
grows stronger, and in the subdivisions of these classes real family 
affinity is recognized. In the smallest divisions, which have this 
family relation in the highest degree, there seems to be a line which 
circumscribes each group, within which variations occur, from food, 
exercise, climate, and transmitted peculiarities. Often one specific 
group approaches another, or several others, and a question arises 
whether, though now distinct, or rather distinguishable, they al- 
ways have been, or will be always so until their disappearance. 
Whether what we call species are so many original creations or 
derivations from a few types or one type, is discussed at length 
in the elegant treatise of Darwin, himself a naturalist of eminent 
rank. It had been often discussed before. Nor will any one think 
lightly of such inquiries who remembers the essay of Linnaeus, 
"jDe Telluris orbis incremento," or the investigations of Brown, 
Prichard, Forbes, Agassiz, and Hooker regarding the local origin 
of different species, genera, and families of plants and animals, on 
the land and in the sea. Still less will he be disposed to undervalue 
its importance when he reflects on the many successive races of liv- 
ing forms more or less resembling our existing quadrupeds, reptiles, 
fishes, and mollusca, which appear to have occupied definite and 
different parts of the depths of ancient time ; aa now the tiger and 
the jaguar, the cayman and the gavial, live on different parts of the 
terrestrial surface. Is the living elephant of Ceylon the lineal 
descendant of tbat mammoth which roamed over Siberia, Europe, 
and North America ; of one of those sub- Himalayan tribes which 
Dr. Falconer has made known ? or was it a species dwelling only 
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in circninpolar regions? Can onr domestic cattle, Koraes, and dogs, 
our beasts of chase and of prey, be traced back to their source in 
older types, contemporaries of the urus, megaceros, and hysBna on 
the plains of Europe P If so, what range of variation in structure 
does it indicate? If not so, by what characters are the living races 
separated from those of earlier date P Specific questions of this 
kind must be answered before the general proposition — that the 
forms of life are indefinite or variable with time and circumstance 
— can be examined by the light of adequate evidence. That such 
evidence will be gathered and rightly interpreted I neither doubt 
nor fear ; nor will any be too hasty in adopting extreme opinions or 
too fearful of the final result, who remember how often that which 
is true has been found very different from that which was plausible, 
and how often out of the nettle danger we have plucked the flower 
safety. At the present moment the three propositions which were 
ever present to the mind of Edward Forbes may be successfully 
maintained as agreeing with many observed phenomena; and 
around them, as a basis of classification, may be gathered most of the 
facts and most of the speculations which relate to the history o( 
life. First, it may be admitted that plants and animals form many 
natural groups, tne members of which have several common cha- 
racters, and are parted from other groups by a real boundary line, 
or rather unoccupied space. Next, that each of these groups has a 
limited distribution in space, often restrained by high mountains or 
deep seas, or parallels of temperature, within which it has been 
brought into being. Thirdly, that each group has been submitted 
to, or is now undergoing the pressure of a general law, by which its 
duration is limited* in geological time; the same group never 
reappearing after being removed from the series. 

How important, in the view of this and many other questions, is 
that never-tiring spirit of geographical and maritime discovery to 
which through four hundred years Europe has sent her noblest 
sons and her most famous expeditions — sent them, alaa 1 too often 
to an early grave. Alas ! for Franklin, who carried the magnetic 
flag into the icy sea from which he had already brought trophies to 
Science ! Ala^* ! for Speke, who came home with honour from the 
head-waters of the Nile ! Forgotten they can never b?, whenever 
on occasions like this we mourn the absence of our bravest and our 
best ; praise, never-ending praise be theirs, while men retain the 
generous impulse which prompts them to enterprises worthy of 
their country and beneficial to mankind ! 

If it be asked, what share in the discoveries and inventions of the 
last thirty-three years is claimed for the British Association P let us 
answer fearlessly, We had a part in all. In some of them we took 
the foremost place by the frequency of our discussions, the urgency 
of our recommendations, the employment of our influence, and the 
grant of our funds. For others we gave all our strength to sup- 
port the Hoyal Society and other institutions in their efforts to 
accomplish purposes which we approved. Our elastic system re- 
sponds quicKly to pressure, and returns the friendly impulse. 
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MaB^ of the most valuable labours of whicb we are now reaping 
the frmts were undertaken in consequence of the reports on speciid 
branches of Science which appear in the early volumes of our 
Transactions — ^reports in which particular data were requested for 
<sonfirming or correcting known generalizations, or for establishing 
new ones. Thus a passage in Professor Airy's Beport on Physictu 
Astronomy first turned the attention of Adams to the mathematical 
vision of Neptune ; Lubbock's Keport on Tides came before the 
experimental researches and reductions which since 1834 have 
so often engaged the attention of Whewell and Airy and Haughton, 
with residts so valuable and so suggestive of further undertakings. 

Before the desire of telegraphic communication with America 
had caused the bed of the Nortn Atlantic to be explored by sound- 
ings to a depth seldom exceeding three miles, there was reason to 
conclude, from the investigations of Whewell on Cotidal Lines, that 
a depth of nine miles was attained in the South Atlantic, and from 
the separate computations of Airy and Haughton that a somewhat 
greater depth occurred in a part of the course of the tide-wave 
which washes the coast of Ireland. The greater portion of the sea- 
bed is within reach of soundings directed by the superior skill and 
greater perseverance of modern scientific navigators ; a depth 
of six miles is said to have been reached in one small tract of 
the North Atlantic; depths of nine or ten miles in the deepest 
channels of the sea are probable, from considering the general pro- 
portion which is likely to obtain between sea-depths and mountain- 
tops. Thus data are gradually being collected for a complete sur- 
vey of the bed of the sea, including, among other things, information 
at least concerning the distribution of animal and vegetable life 
beneath the waters. x 

Waves, their origin, the mechanism of their motion, their velo- 
city, their elevation, the resistance they oflfer to vessels of given 
form — ^these subjects have been kept in view by the Association, 
since first Prof. Challis reported on the mathematical problems they 
suggest, and Sir. J. Eobison and Mr. Scott Russell undertook 
to studv them experimentally. Out of this inquiry has come a 
better knowledge of the forms which ought to be given to the 
" lines " of ships, followed by swifter passages across the sea by 
sailing vessels and steamers of larger size and greater lengths than 
were ever tried before. 

One of the earliest subjects to acquire importance in our thoughts 
wag the unexplored region of meteorology laid open in Professor J. 
Forbes* reports. Several points to which he called attention have 
been successfully attained. The admirable instruments of Whewell, 
Osier, and Bobmson have replaced the older and ruder anemo- 
meters, and are everywhere in operation to record momentary 
variations of pressure or sum the varying velocities of the wind. 
No small thanks are due to Marshall and Miller for their enter- 
prise and perseverance in placing rain-guages and thermonieters 
amidst the peaks of Cumberland and Westmoreland. These expe- 
riments are now renewed in both counties and in North Wales, and 
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I hope to hear of Bimilar efforts among the monntains of Ireland 
and of Scotland. Meteorological instruments of every kind have 
been improved ; our system of photographic registration has spread 
from Kew into other observatories ; and our corresponding member, 
Professor Dove^ has collected into systematic maps and tables 
the lines and figures which represent annual and monthly climate 
over every land and sea. 

In the same manner, by no sudden impulse or accidental circum- 
stance, rose to its high importance the great system of magnetic 
observations on which for more than a quarter of a century the 
British Association and the Royal Society, acting in concert, have 
been intent. First, we had reports on the mathematical theory and 
experimental researches of magnetism by Christie, 1833, Whewell, 
1835, and Sabine, 1835; afterwards a magnetic survey of the 
British Islands ; then the establishment of a complete observatory 
at Dublin, with newly arranged instruments, by Dr. Lloyd, in 1838. 
On all this gathered experience we founded a memorial to Her 
Majesty's Government, made a grant of £400 from our funds 
for preliminary expenses, and presented to the meeting of this 
Association in Birmingham, in 1839, a report of progress, signed by 
Herschel and Lloyd. From that time how great the labour, how 
inestimable the fruits! Bioss sails to the magnetic pole of the 
south ; America and Biussia co-operate with our observers at Kew, 
Toronto, and St. Helena; and General Sabine, by combining 
all this united labour, has the happiness of seeing results established 
of which no man dreamed — laws of harmonious variation affecting 
the magnetic elements of the globe in definite relation to the earth's 
movement, the position of the sun and moon, the distribution 
of temperature, and situation in latitude and longitude. 

Our efforts have not been fruitless, whether with Mr. Mallet we 
make experiments on artificial earth-shocks at Dalkey, or survey 
the devastations round Vesuvius, or tabulate the records of earth- 
quakes since the beginning of history ; or establish the Kew Obser- 
vatory as a scientific workshop where new instruments of research 
are made and proved and set to work ; or dredge the sea with 
Forbes, Brady, and Jeffreys ; catalogue the stars with Baily ; in- 
vestigate electricity with Harris, Eonalds, Thomson, and Jenkin; 
or try the action of long-continued heat with Harcourt — in these 
and a hundred other directions our attempts to gain knowledge 
have brought back new facts and new laws of phenomena, or better 
instruments for attaining, or better methods for interpreting them. 
Even when we enter the domain of practical art, and apply scientific 
methods to test a great process of manufacture, we do not fail 
of success; because we are able to join in united exertion the 
laborious cultivators of science and the scientific employers of 
labour. 

Am I asked to give an example ? Let it be iron, the one sub- 
stance by the possession of which, by the true knowledge and right 
use of which, more than by any other thing, our national greatness 
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18 supported. Whtt are the ores of iron P what the peenliarities 
and improyements of the smelting processes P what the quality of 
the iron, its chemical compoaition — its strength in columns and 
girders as cast-iron, in rails and hoiler-plate, in tubes and chains, 
as wrought iron P what are the best forms in which to employ it, 
the best methods of preserving it from decay? these and many 
other questions are answered by many special reports in our 
volumes, bearing the names of Barlow, Malliet, Porter, Eairbairn, 
Bunsen, Playfair, Percy, Budd, Hodgkinson, Thomson ; and very 
numerous other communications from Lucas, Fairbaim, Cooper, 
Nicholson. Price, Crane, Hartley, Davy, Mushet, Hawkes, Penny, 
Scoresby, Dawes, Calvert, Clark, Cox, Hodgkinson, May, Schaf- 
haeutL Johnston, Clay, and Boutigny. Beyond a question, a reader 
of such of these valuable documents as relate to the strength of 
iron, its various forms, would be far better informed of the right 
course to be followed in experiments on armour-plated ships and 
forts to resist assault, and in the construction of ordnance to attack 
them, than he is likely to be from merely witnessing a thousand 
trials of cannon against the target. Any one who remembers what 
the iron furnace was forty years ago, and knows its present power 
of work, or who contrasts the rolling mills and hammers of other 
days with the beautiful machines which now, with the gentlest 
motion but irresistible force, compel the strong metal to take the 
most delicately moulded form, will aeknowledgje that, within the 
period since the British Association began to set itself to the task of 
reconciling the separated powers of theory and experience, there 
has been a total change in the aspect of each, to the great advan- 
tage of both. 

Our undertakings have not been fruitless. We attempted what 
we had well considered, and had the power to accomplish ; and we 
had the more than willing help of competent persons of our own 
body, the friendly aid of other institutions, and the sanction of the 
Government, convinced of the sincerity of our purpose and the 
wisdom of our recommendations. 

Tlie same work is ever before us ; the same prudence is always 
necessary ; the same aid is always ready. Great, indeed, shoiQd oe 
our happiness in reflecting on the many occasions when the Boyal 
Society in particular, and other institutions older than our own, 
have readily placed themselves by our side to share our responsibi- 
lity and diminish our difficulties. But for this, our wishes might 
not always have prevailed, and the horizon of science would not 
have been so clear as now it is. Of late years, indeed, societies 
formed on our model have taken up special parts of our work ; and 
thus to some extent have relieved us of the pressure orcommunica- 
tions relating to the practice of particular professions and the pro- 
gress of some public questions. Not that scientific agriculture, 
social statistics; or physiology are neglected in our meetings, but 
that these and other practical subjects are found to have more than 
one aspect, and to require more than one mode of treatment. With 

1865. Jt: 
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tiB, fticis well ascertained, condmioiig rightly drawn, wOl ever 
he welcome, from whatever qaarter they make their appearance. 
Whatever societies cultivate these objects are onr allies, and we 
help them if we may. With pleasure we receive proofs of the good 
work done in limited districts by the admirable field clubs formed 
by our countrymen; whether, like those of Tyneside and the Cots* 
wolds, and, in this immediate vicinity, those of Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, and Dudley, they explore the minutest recesses of 
our hills and glens, or, like the rangers o( the Alps, bring us new 
facts regarding glaciers, ancient climate, and altered levels of land 
and sea. By these agreeable gatherings natural history 4s most 
favourably commended ; and in the activity and enlarged views of 
the officers who conduct them, the British Association recognizes 
the qualities by which the vitality of scientific research is main^ 
tained, and its benefits diffused among the provincial institutions of 
the empire. 

Such are some of the thoughts which fill the minds of those who» 
like Brewster, Harcourt, Forbes, Murehison, and Daubeny, stood, 
anxious but hopeful, by the cradle of this Association.; and who 
now meet to judge of its strength, and measure its progress. 
When, m^e than thirty vears ago, this Parliament of Science came 
into being, its first child-language was employed to ask questions of 
Nature; now, in riper years, it founds on the answers received 
further and more definite inquiries directed to the same prolific 
source of useful knowledge. Of researches in science completed, 
in progress, or beginning, each of our annual volumes contains 
some three hundred or more passing notices, or fuil and permanent 
records. This digest and monument of our labours is indeed in 
aome respects incomplete, since it does not always contain the nar- 
rative or the result of undertakings which we started, or fostered, 
or sustained ; and I own to having experienced on this account 
feelings of regret. But the regret was soon lost in the gratification 
of knowing that other and equally beneficial channels of publication 
had been found ; and that By these examples it was proved how 
truly the Association kept to the purpose of its foundation— 
" The Advancement of Science,'* — and how heartily it rejoiced in this 
advancement without looking too closely to its own snare in these 
triumphs. Here, indeed, is the stronghold of the British Associa- 
tion. Wherever and by whatever means sound leamingand useful 
knowledge are advanced, there to us are friends. Whoever is 
privileged to step beyond his fellows on the road of scientific 
discovery, will receive our applause, and, if need be, our help. 
Welcommg and joining in the labour of all, we shall keep our place 
among those who clear the roads and remove the obstacles from the 
paths of science ; and whatever be our own success in the rich 
fields which lie before us, however little we may know now, we shall 
prove that in this our day we knew at least the value of knowledge, 
and joined hearts and hands in the endeavour to promote it. 

[the address was frequently applauded, and a vote of thanks was 
given in recognition of its merit.] 
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The Hehrew Scriptures; being a Revision qf the Authorized English 
Old Testament In three volumes. Vol. I. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London : Whitfield, Green, and Son. 

The New Testament, translated from Griesbach's text. By SiJiUEi:. 
Shaepe. Fifth edition. London 5 J. R. Smith. 

The translator of these volumes, Mc Samuel Sharpe, is, we 
believe, a nephew of the late Samuel Eogera, author of the " Plea- 
sures of Memory," &c., after whom he was named. He is connected 
both by famiW ties and business with the banking-house of Olding, 
Sharpe, and Uo., of Clement's Lane, London, of which his uncle was 
the hes^d. The family of Sharpe has been for several generations* 
members of the Unitarian body, and h<»ld a high place among the 
dissenters whose creed is so named, and in the nonconformist con>- 
munity who ran^e themselves under ike banners of Socinus, and 
deseriDe their faith as rational Christianity. We presume we are 
violating no confidence in making these statements ; for Mr. Sharpe 
is too honest to wish to secure readers under false impressions. 
Having said so, we need not scruple to note that there are certain 
appearances of doctrinal bias, not only in the translation itself, but 
also in the choice of the text from which the translation — especially 
of the New Testament— is made. 

We do not mention this for the purpose of raising any prejudice 
against the translator, but to inform our readers what iney may 
expect. We ought, in bare justice, to say that there is no appear- 
ance of straining the text to his own purpose, but that Mr. Sharpe 
adheres fairly to his conditions, viz., ** He has made no change for 
changing's sake, being well aware how much every new word grates 
upon the ear that is accustomed to the beautiful simplicity of the 
authorized version. His aim has been to give the meaning and 
idiam of the corrected Greek text as far as possible in the well- 
known words." Familiarity with a certain form of words often 
obscures the signification ; when, therefore, we read a fresh form, 
and find an unaccustomed phrase, it calls out with vigour the inqui- 
sitive faculties, and brings the intellect to bear at once upon the 
difference indicated by the change of terms. This is one great use 
to which such works as these may be put, and this excitement of the 
critical judgment on the meaning of Scripture is no mean benefit. 
We commend, therefore, on this ground, the perusal of these new 
translations. In 1862 a notice of " The New Testament '* transla- 
tion appeared in this serial, with the signature M. H. Our own 
opinion coincides with the one expressed there. 

We think the translation of " The Hebrew Scriptures " — ^farther 
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removed as they are in the time, associations, state of life, feeling, 
and habits to which they refer — as by far the mont useful addition 
to our means of learning the mind of the Lord in the Scripture. In 
many instances we cnn scarcely fail to perceive that Mr. Sharpe's 
translation is an improvement on the (so-called) authorized ver- 
sion, while some of the explanatory insertions, and more closely 
noted details, help exceedingly the comprehension of many passages. 
The text selected is Van der Hooght's, Amsterdam, 1705, collated 
with that of Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, 1776 and 1780. The text is 
divided into paragraphs ; poetical passages are arranged into verse; 
quotations are printed in italics; speeches are given in inverted 
commas ; a blacic line marks an abrupt change of subject ; li^ts of 
names are sometimes thrown into tables ; explanatory additions are 
inserted in square brackets, and great attention is paid to the chro- 
nology. The author has thrown great light, we think, upon ancient 
manners and customs, antiquities, geography, the meaning of proper 
names, the value of Hebrew weights and measures, references to 
other books of Scripture, and many other niceties of Biblical inter- 
pretation. The translation of proper names, when their meaning is 
suggestive or important, is also of great use. To the Scripture 
reader who desires to understand what he reads these are good 
helps ; and while we wonld by no means wish to discard the autho- 
rized version, we are fully persuaded that a perusal of this transla- 
tion along with it would often be productive of great insight into 
the signification of the sacred original. 

We have as yet only the first volume of ** The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures," reaching to the end of " the first book of Samuel.** Two 
other volumes are required to complete '* the Hevision of the Autho- 
rized English Old Testament,** which Mr. Sharpe contemplates. 
These it is expected will be ready early in Novemoer. We cannot 
but congratulate our readers on the possibility of acquiring these 
helps to Scripture knowledge so cheaply. No one except a gentle- 
man of Mr. Sharpe's means could afford to make such a venture. 
We m^ here merely note that Mr. Sharpe is not a novice in lite- 
rary effort. He has a well-earned reputation in Egyptology. He 
is, m that department, author of ** The History of Egypt from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest hj the Arabs in ad. 640;*' " The 
Chronology and Geography of Ancient Egypt ;'* " Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics; beine: an attempt to explain their Nature, Origin, and 
Meaning ;** ** Egyptian Inscriptions, from the British Museum and 
other sources** — a magnificent took, with 216 plates, in folio; "Egyp- 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum described ;** "* Egyptian My- 
thology and Egyptian Christianity ;** " Alexandrian Chronology ;** 
and ** An Historical Account of the Monuments of Egypt,*' in one 
of the handbooks of the Crystal Pal»ice. He has supplied to Biblical 
criticism, " Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,** and " Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version of 
the New Testament ** — signs of an industrious life in one who is 
free from the compelling power of poverty <^ 
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Since tbe foregoing passage was written, we bare received Vol. !!• 
of the " Hebrew Scriptures." We notice the same peculiarities care- 
fully adhered to which we have already pointed out as having place 
in Vol. I. This new volume brings down the version to the end of the 
book of Psalms. The distinct arrangement of the genealogies of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah is very observable, and cannot fail 
to be useful — almost as useful aa a commentary, which in effect it 
is. The rhythmical arrangement of the books of Job and of Psalms 
imparts, in some instances, great freshness to the perusal, and 
heightens the beauties in many instances. One great advantage 
resulting from the reading of a version containing such diversities 
in form from the authorized translation, and one wholly independ- 
ent of the question of the value of the emendations proposed as 
retranslations, is this— that it leads the mind to give itself to the 
signification, breaks up its old associations, and rouses the atten- 
tion. For this reason — even were there no other — we should cor- 
dially advise the acquirement of this version, which seems to be 
superintended with great care, and to be the production of a reve- 
rent mind. We are not ourselves critical students of the old text ; 
but we can say that the mere change in the mode of putting things 
adopted in this issue has quickened our sight regarding the meaning 
of many important passages. So may it be wiui others. 

Our Work. Four Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Sun- 
day School Teaching. By William H. Gteosee, B.Sc, F.G.S* 
London : Sunday School Union, 66, Old Bailey. 

Thb publication of such works as the one before us affords pleas- 
ing evidence of the increased attention which is being given by men 
of culture and experience to the elevation of the character of the 
instruction which is imparted in our Sunday schools. Mr. Groser, 
although a young man, has already done good service in this 
department of usefulness. His numerous lectures and addresses to 
teachers, and his previous publications, have made his name honour- 
ably known both far and wide. The present is, in our opinion, by 
far the most valuable of his works, and this is saying a great deal. 
He has regarded his subject in the light which phuosophy sheds 
upon it, discussed it in the spirit of an intelligent enthusiast, and at 
the same time brought to bear upon it the results of his own exten« 
sive and varied experience. It seems to us impossible for any 
teacher to read and study this treatise without becoming thereby 
better prepared for the intelligent and efficient discharge of the 
important duties of his office. 
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563. Being anxious to obtain a know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of 
the Middle Ages, I bare resorted to 
eereral historical works, bat these have 
only supplied me with an nnsatibfactorj 
glimpse of what I require. Cobld 70a 
refer me to any work in which I may 
get a good insight into the moral and 
social position of £Bglaod in those 
times. — J. S. 

564. Will any of your readers be 
kind enough to furnish me with a list 
(with the prices) of books best suited 
for a poor young man who is anxious to 
study medicine. A few words as to 
the best mode- of working would be wel- 
come. — GWILLTM. 

565. Gould you, or any of the sub- 
scribers to the British C<mtrovermali$fj 
inform me of a good and reliable work 
on ^ornamental writing/' containing 
practical instructions as to the size or 
other adhesive substance used in la^'ing 
gold leaf on paper and vellum, as I 
have, as yet, experienced nothmg but 
disappointment and failure in my en- 
deavours to find out the process adopted 
.>n giving permanency to gold leaf laid 
on these materials. — Pebskyeraucb. 

566. Could the undersigned be fa- 
voured with an account of the philoso- 
phy of Locke, the way in which he 
bbould be studied, his chief opponents, 
English or foreign, his influence as a 
philosopher, and any other information 
bearing upon the subject. Also an ac- 
count of the author of the ** Intetleot- 
uaiism of Locke," the worth of the 
book, and the characteristics of the 
author?— P. L. D. 

567. Wanted, by a reader, an account 
of Dr. D^ivid Thomas, editor of the 
ffomilist, and the replicant's opinion of 
him as a writer. — P. L. D. 

566. Would you favour a reader 



with advice as to preparing himself few 
the ministry; as to his studies, &c., 
books, &C., and the way in which he 
could become qualified to become a good 
preacher?— P. L. D. 

Answers to Qubstioks. 
648. Hyde Clarke's ** English Dic- 
tionary," 38. 6d., cloth. Virtue Bros: 
and Co., Amen Comer, Paternoster 
Row, London, contains 100,000 words^ 
or 50,000 more than any present work, 
and 1 think would suit E. H. B 's pnr^ 
pose excellently. It is compact and 
beautifully printed, and contains every 
word of any utility to the reader or 
writer of English. It contains no ex- 
tracts for proving the signification of 
words, but these are not met with except 
in the largest dictionaries. — S. W. 
Young. 

55 1. The followmg is, in a condensed 
form, the biography of David Gray, as 
given by Sheriff H. G. Bell, in inangn- 
rating his monument:— It was said hf 
the ancient Greeks that ** those whoiii 
the gods love die young." The snying 
iras a consolation to David Gray in his 
last hours, and he associated with him- 
self in the fact of an early death other 
poets who had gone before him— PoW 
lock, Kirke White, Michael Bruce, and 
Keats. His life was even shorter than 
most of theirs. As he says himself, it 
was "a piece of childhood thrown away, 
the sweet beginning of a tale unknown." 
His life had few incidents. There are 
seldom many in the lives of men of 
great intellectual power. Their life 
consists mainly in their own thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions. They are ;iot 
men of the outward world; they do not 
share in its active business. He was 
bom 29th January, 1838, and reared 
in his. father's house here at Merkland 
till he reached his fourteenth year. His 
parents, seeing his disposition and his 
genius, thought they might find means 
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lo bring him up for tiie cbnrch. With 
that view he was sent into Glasgow, and 
as h« required aid in the proseontion of 
his studies, at that earlj age he became 
a pupil teacher. He contrived also to 
attend the famoos nniventity there for 
four snooessive sessions. But all that 
time his mind was brimming over with 
poetry, rising like a risini? tide above 
hi^ Latin, above his Greek, above his 
theological studies. He had an ardent 
and ambitions- fancy, high aspiratioos, 
an earnest belief that he was born to be 
k poet, aod to attain fame. In one so 
young it might be thought that this was 
an overweening conception of his own 
powers. But a poet is also a Vatet^ or 
prophet, and there is no reason why he 
should not be permitted sometimes to 
prophesy of himself. David Gray pro- 
phesied of himself that he had in him 
the elements of a poet, and that his name 
would yet be known to his countrymen 
as a poet and a teacher, for ^very true 
poet is a great teacher. In May, 1860, 
when he had So far completed his stu- 
dies at Glasgow, aod had nearly arrived 
at the age of twenty-two, he started 
alone for London. He had read of the 
great literary world, and he was fired 
with an ambition to mingle in it, and 
to make himself, if possible, known to 
some of the men there. He was fortu- 
nate in very soon forming the acquaint- 
ance of the then Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
now Lord Houghton, who at once formed 
a correct apprfcciation of the character 
and genius of David Gray. Lord Hough- 
ton found in him the making of a great 
man. Upon first seeing him he was 
strongly reminded of the poet Shelley. 
Gray had a light, well- built form, a full 
brow, an cmtlooking eye, and a sensi- 
tive, melancholy mouth. He formed 
in London also other acquaintances of 
value, including Mr. Uhphant, then 
private secretary to Lord £lgin, now 
member for the Stirling burghs. As to 
Sydney Dobell, the poet, 1 do not koow 
that he actually formed the personal 
acquaintance of that gentleman, but he 
had frequent correspondence with, and 
teoeived vahiable Jett^rit itaggesUons, 



and assistance from bhn. Nearer home 
he had attained the friendly companion* 
ship of some whom he valued mnoh^ 
Mr. W. Freeland, David Gray's early 
and attached friend, now of the Herald 
office, GlaRgow, and Mr. James Hedder- 
wick, himself a poet and an editor of 
great reputation. Gray had not beetf 
long in London till he was seized with 
a cold, which rapidly assumed the cfaa^ 
racter of consumption. Lord Houghton 
and others, fueling deeply interested in 
him, sent him to the south of England ; 
but the disease made rapid progress^ 
and David Gray was seized with tfn 
irresistible home sickness, and notwith- 
standing all the kindness and attention 
of his friends, in January, 186lj he 
reappeared at his father's house in 
MerkUnd. He lived there from Jan.,1 861, 
to the 3rd Dec. of the same year, when he 
died. That'll the brief record of this 
young poet's life — almost all the inci- 
dents in it, all the events connected 
with it. But who can or shall attempt 
to record the thousand thoughts and 
emotions that passed through his mind, 
that illuminated his fancy, and that 
kindfed his genius? Who shall say 
how these familiar woods, and fields, 
and glens, and streams, were to him 
dearer, a thous«nd times dearer and 
more romantic, than any woods, or 
fields, or glens, or streams in the world? 
No man but a true poet has that warm 
affection for home scenes, for his coun- 
try, for his native land, for the friends 
of his youth; no man but a true poet 
has those sentiments in their height and 
in their depth ; and if ever a man en- 
tertained them, the poetical remains of 
David Gray prove that he had them in 
a deep, pathetic, and most earnest man- 
ner. It is a delightful thing to know 
that it was communicated to him upon 
his death-bed that that most eminent and 
liberal publisher, Mr. Maemillan, then 
of Cambridge, now of London and Gam^* 
bridge, had, without any hesitation, 
undertaken to bring out an edition of 
his poems. David Gray's poetical sus- 
ceptibility was of the most conspicuous 
.description. He had a refined peree]^ 
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tioD of the betutifbl; be had D|oble and 
pare thoughts; aod he has eiipressed 
those thoughts in very Doble and pure 
hugoage. ** The Luggie/' which is his 
longest poem, and earlier than some of 
his others, is not equal in poetical 
power and beauty to those which he 
calls ** Under the Shadows,*' most of 
which were composed during the last 
year of his life. But ^' The Lnggie" is 
a remarkable poem, containing many 
fine passages, inspired a little, no doubt, 
by a careful perusal of Thom8on*8 
** Seasons," and *' Wordsworth'* " Ex- 
cursiony" and not, therefore, so entirely 
origiiial as some of his subsequent 
poems, but with passages breaking out 
in it every now and then which neither 
Thomson nor Wordsworth inspired, and 
which are entirely the conceptijus of 
Darid Gray. *' The Luggie," as my 
friend Mr. Hedderwick has admirably 
said, ** may not possess in itself much 
to attract the painter's eye, but it has 
sufficed for a poet's love." *'ln the 
Shadows," a series of sonnets written 
by the poet in his last illness — mady 
of them bearing relation to his own con- 
dition, life, and prospects — ^appears to 
me to possess a solemn beauty not sur- 
passed by many of the finest passages 
in Tennyson's '* In Memoriam;" totally 
distinct and unlike the " In Memoriam," 
but quite as full of genuine gubhings 
from the heart as could be conceived to 
oome from the pen of any poet. He 
tells you that in reading these sonnets 
he admits you to the *^ chancel of a 
dying poet's mind," and he does so. 
You feel, when you are reading these 
sonnets, that they are written in the 
sure and immediate prospect of death ; 
but they contain thoughts about life, 
the past, and the future, most powerful 
and most beautiful. We are here upon 
the occasion of the erection of a monu- 
ment to David Gray — a monument 
erected on the spot where he is buried, 
in a beautiful old churchyard, standing 
upon the brow of a hill, from which a 
fine extensive view of the surrounding 
valley and hills is commanded. Jt is a 
gianite monument, and will last, 1 hope, 



for centuries. I am sure that in this 
neighbourhood it will often be visitad 
by persons who feel some kindred emo- 
tions with David Gray, and they will be 
proud of this neighbourhood that it 
gave birth, in that humble cottage, to a 
man who has added charms to iti 
natural scenery. The subscribers have 
been scattered widely; there were few 
people of cultivated taste, to whose 
knowledge David Gray's works were 
brought, but instantly said they wished 
to give their aid in erecting this monu- 
ment. Lord Houghton was requested 
to write an inscription for this monu- 
ment. It was a labour of love with him, 
and I venture to say that he has admi- 
rably succeeded in the simplicitj and 
truth of that epitaph which has now 
been engraved on the monument:— 
** This Monument of 
Affection, admiration, and regret, 
is erected to 
DAVID GRAY, 
The Poet of Merkland, 

By friends from iar and near. 
Desirous that his grave should be 
Bemembered amid the scenes of his rare 
genius and e^rly death, , 
And by the Luggie, 
Now numbered with the streams illus- 
trious in Scottish song. 
Bom 29th January, 1838. 

Died Srd December, 1861." 
Such is the young man whose fame we 
shall not willingly let die, because thf>y 
who read his works aright derive moral 
improvement and mtellectual benefit 
from them; because, youiig as he was 
when he died, he cherished pure and 
noble thoughts; and because he has 
left those pure and noble thoughts as a 
record of his life, and as an incentive 
to us to endeavour to cherish similar 
thoughts. We owe him a debt of gra- 
titude, and therefore, without attempt- 
ing to raise him upon a pinnacle too 
high — for his life was cut short before 
the highest aims of his ambition were 
attained — let it go forth that no true 
poet in this land, be his position in Ufa 
what it may, be his birib humble or 
great— no true poet, no great teacher of 
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men, will eyer fiod an nn^nratefiil conn- 
try in Scotland, as long as it remembers 
its great poets, as long as it knows that 
it is the land of Bums. David Gray 
died in true Christian faith anct amity 
with !aU men. — R. M. A. 

555. The best mathematical works 
for a beginner are Todbunter's ** £nclid," 
and Todhnnter*s ** Algebra. ** The 
" Euclid " is 3s. 6d., the ♦* Algebra," the 
larger one, *' for the use of schools and 
colleges,** 7s. 6d. There is a smaller 
one expressly for beginners, about half 
the price/ by the same man. He is or 
was one of the most popular '* coaches" 
in Cambridge, and is still Mathematical 
Lecturer of his college, St. John*s. The 
easiest "algebra" is Lund's, for begin- 
ners — too easy perhaps. Colen80*s 
" Part I." is an exceedingly good one. 
The rest of the question I cannot an- 
swer with certainty. — Elpisticos. 

560. This is not given exactly as an 
answer to 0. D.'s qaery ; but thinking 
that possibly the opinions of some writ- 
ers on biblical criticibm, as to the value 
of Griesbach*s text, may be useful to 
him, and that he perhaps may not have 
the work at hand from which the ex- 
triicts are made, I beg to submit the 
following from Kitio's " Biblical Cyclo- 
psadia," 3rd edition. ^Though it does 
not refer to Sbarpe's translation, it 
gives us an account of the text on which 
it is founded. ^ Griesbach's labours on 
the text of the New Testament com* 
menced an era in biblical criticism. Not 
only were his collections of various read- 
ings more extensive and more carefully 
sifted than those of any who had pre- 
ceded him; not only did he carry out 
more thoroughly than any of his pre- 
decessors the principle of determining 
tJie value of a readmg by its antiquity 
and Its source ; but he contributed 
more than any of them to place textual 
criticism on a scientific basis, and to 
furnish rules ior the guidance of the 
critic in his work. His system of re- 
censions may be unsound, and he may 
have been bampenrd or misled by it in 
some of bis decibions; but there can be 
BO doubt aa to the important bearing, 



both of the facts he has collected, and 
the theories he has offered to account 
for them, on the subsequent progress of 
biblical criticism. Even where he had 
little to guide him but his own judg- 
ment, more recent investigations have 
generally shown that his conclusiuns 
were correct." — Art. "Grieabach," by 
Dr. W. L. Alexander. 

" The next scholar who is pre-emi- 
nently dihtinguished in the hibtory of 
the New Testument criticism is Dr.John 
James Griesbach. He enriched the 
materials collected by Wetstein with 
new and important additions, by collat- 
ing MSS. versions, and early ecclesias- 
tical writers, particularly Origen, with 
great labour. The idea of recensions, 
recommended by Bengel and Semler, he 
adopted and carried out with much 
acuteness and sagacity. His first edi- 
tion appeared at Ualle, in 2 vols.. 1774- 
75. The first three gospels were synop- 
tically arranged ; but in 1777 he 
published them in their natural order. 
The .text is founded on a comparison of 
the copious materials he poAkessed. 
Nothing was adoptfd from conjecture, 
and nothing received which had nut the 
sanction of codices as well as versions. 
In 1796 appeared the first volume of a 
new and greatly improved edition of 
Griesbach's New Tesument, for which 
he had made extracts from the Arme- 
nian, Slavonic. Latin, Sahidic, Coptic, 
and other versions, besides incorporating 
into his collection the results of the 
labours of Mattbiei, Alter, and Birch. 
The second volume appeared in 1806, 
both published at Halle. The prolego- 
mena are exceedin|;ly valuable. This 
edition is indispensable to every critic 
and intelligent theologian In 1805 
Griesbach published a manual edition, 
with a selection of readings from the 
larger one. The text of this does not 
always agree with the other. It pre- 
sents the learned critic's latest judg- 
ments, and is therefore of peculiar 
worth. It was reprinted, but inaccu- 
rately, in 1825." From Art ** Biblical 
Criticism/' by Dr. Samuel Davidson.— 
G.H. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITEBATURE. 

PoPB*8 ** ESBAT ON CbITICISM." — ^PABT IL 

[GriticA ought not to be too hard to please, to take offence at trifles, or lavish 
aduaration on gay turns alone ] 

^ voiV? «a;<r«m/>« ; (42) and shnn the fault of snoh 

Who sWl HIV plecuted too little or too mnch. (43) 1S$ 

At every tr'Jle ticqm to take «»ffence, 

That alwaya libowB great pride^ or little ««n«e ; 

Tnose heads, as stomachH, are not spre the best 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

\et let not e>ich guy turn thy rapture mooef , t90 

For tools admirtj but men of sense approve : (44) 

Meakinos of Wokds in Italics, as Suggestions for Pabaphrasing^. 



Line 184. Keep free from indiscreet 
aims, thoughts, or opinions. 

185. Constantly; gratified. 

186. Little fault; dibdaia. 

187. Egotibin; wisdom. 



189 Sicken at everything; accept 
and use. 

190. Sptightly movement of. fancf ,* 
excite. 

191. Express excessive wonder; praise 
duly. 



(42) This maxim is given for intellectual guidance^ not as a moral, imperative ; 
as may be seen from the following lines: — 

** Tis Heaven each passion sends. 
And different men directs to different ends. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce ; 
Extremes in man concur to general use. 
Ask me what makes one keep and one bestow? 
That Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow, 
Bids seed-time, harvest, eqtial course maintain. 
Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain; 
Builds lite on death, oo change duration founds, 
And gives the eternal wheelH to know their rounds.** 

Pope's " Epistle to Allen ; Zord Bathtmt." 
(4S) "Qui statuit aliquid, parte inauditd altei4 

^quam lic^t statuerit, hand lequus est.** 
** He who decides upon anything while only one side has beek'heardi tboagb 
he should decide rightly is not honest.'* — Seneca* s ** Medea." 
(44) " Nil admirari prope est una Nuinici, 

Sulaque, qosB pobsit facere et servare beatum. 

Inssnr sapiensnomen ferat, squus iniqui, / . ' 

Ultra quam satis est vlrtutaii' si* jKJlat' ifjaaib.** "* ' ' - ■^* • ■ ' ^ 
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• Ab things seem large which we throagh mists descrj, 
DuhiettiB ertr apt to magi^fy. (45) 

[Tt is wrong to sapprne that excellence is to he found only either among the 
anvient* or the moderns.] ^ 

Some foreign writers, some ear own despise ; 

The ancients only, or the modems prize : (46) 195 

193. Stnpiditj; prone; exaggeration. 

** To overraloe nothing, O Numicinst is the chief and almost the only course 
which can make and keep one happy. . . . The wise man most consent to 
be regarded as a fool, the honest man nnjust, if he seeks mora than is right, e? en 
Tirtue herself."--i5rorace*# Epistks, Book I., VI., 1, 2, 15, 16. 

(45) ** These are noihing but speotrfs that the understanding raises to itself 
to flatter its own laziness. It sees nothing distinctly in things remote, and in a 
hoddle; and therefore concludes too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be 
dlscoYered in them. It-ie but to approach nearer, and that mist of our own raising 
that enveloped.them will remove : and those that in that mist appeared hideous 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be of the ordinary and natural size 
and shape. Things that in a remote and confused view seem very obscure, must 
be approached by gentle and regular steps ; and what is most tisible, easy, i^nd 
obvious in them first considered. Reduce them into their distinct parts ; and then, 
in their due order, briog all that should be known concerning every one of those 
parts into plain and simple questions; and then what was thought onscure, per- 
plexed, and too bard for our weak partB, will lay itself open to the understanding 
in a fair view, and let the mind into that which before it was awed with, and kept 
at a distance from, as wholly mysterious." — John Locke** ** Conduct of the SunUm 
Underttandrng/" " Works:' p. 58. 

(46) *' Some will not admit an opinion not authorized by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing U to be put into the treasury of truth or 
knowledge which has not the stamp of Greece or Rome upon it, ind since their 
days will scarce allow that men have been able to seO) think, or write. Others, 
with a like extravagancy, contemn all that the ancients have left us, and being 
taken with the modern inventions and discoveries, lay by all that went before, as 
if whatever is old must have the decay of time upon it, and truth, 'too, were liable 
to mould and rottenness. Men, I think, hare been mnch tbe same for natural 
endowments in all times. Fashion, discipline, and education hare put eminent 
differences in the ages of several countries, and made one generation much differ 
from another in arts and sciences; but truth is always the same ; time alters it 
not, nor is it the btetter or worse for being of ancient or modern tradition. Many 
were eminent in former ages of the world for their discovery and delivery of it; 
but though the knowledge they have left us be worth onr study, yet they exhausted 
not all its treasure; they left a great deal for the industry and sagacity of after 
ages; and so shall we. That was once new to them which any one now receives 
with ▼eneration for its antiqaity, nor was it the worse for appearing as a novelty ; 
and that which is now embraced for its newness will to posterity be old, but not 
thereby b^'lese true or less genuine. There is no occasion on this account to 
oppose the ancients and the nuMJerns to one another, orio be sqneitmish on either 
side. He that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of knowledge, will leather 
what lights, and get what helps he can« ihmi either of them, iromi whom they are 
best to be had, without adoring the errors or rejecting the<itrathjiwhich he may 
find mingkd in th^m^-^looke't,** Conduct of the Understanding,'* "^ Works,*' p. 44. 
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Thus Wit, like Faith, bj each man is applied 

To one small sect^ and all are damned beaide. 

Meanfjf tbej seek the blertsin^ to confine^ 

And force that sun but on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, ' 200 

But ripens spirits in cold northern cUmes ; 

Which from the first has shone on ages past, 

Efdights the present, and shall warm the last ; 

Though each maj feel increases iind decays. 

And see, now clearer and now darker days. 205 

Regard not then if Wit be old or new, (47) 

Bat llame the falbe, and vaiue still the true. 

[Criticism founded on beanay, rank, title, or former reputation only, cannot be 
judicious or fair.] 

Some ne'er adrance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the spreading notion of the town; 

They reason and conclude by precedent^ 210 

And oton state nonsense which they ne'er invenL 

Some judge of authors' names, not works, and then-^-^ 

Kor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 

197. Division or clique; except those. 

198. Shabbily; endeavour; limit. 
201. Exhilarates genins; regions. 
203. Brightens; eicite; the future 

time 



207. Disapprove of; regard with eft- 

209. Take; prevailing opinion, [teem. 

210. Judge; decide; what has beea 
said or done before. 

211. ExpreHH a.H theirs: think <ra(. 



(47) ** 6i meliora dies, ut vina, poemata. reddit," &c. 

Horace's Epistles^ Book II., L, 34—78. 
** If length of time will better verse like wine, 
Give it a bribker taste and make it tine; 
Come tell me, then, 1 would be gladly showed. 
How many years will make a p »em good. 
One poet writ a hundred years ago: 
Well, is he old, and therefore tamed, or no? 
Or b he new, and therefore bold appears? 
Lei's fix upon a certain term of years. 
He's gMxi that lived an hundred years ago; 
Another wants but one, is be so too? 
Or is be new, and damned tor that alone? 
Well, he's good too, and old that wants but one. 
Then thus I'll argue on and bate one more. 
And so by one and one waste all the store. 
And so cunfute him who esteems by years, 
A poem's goodness from the date it bears, 
Who not admires nor yet approves a line. 
But what is old, and death has made divine. 

34—59, Creech's * Translatum'* 
I feel enraged that anything's defamed-— 
Not for its faults ur errors duly blamed, 
But for iu modem age,— while we regard 
All that is Old deaerviag of reward. 

7 6—78, Awmifmous ' ' Trasulationy 
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Of all this Henrile herd the worst is he, 

That in proud dulneM joina with qaalitj : 215 

A constant critic at the ^reat man'a board. 

To fetch and carry nonseoae tor " My Lord.'* 

What woeful Mhtff thU madrieal (48) would be 

In some starved hackneyed sonneteer^ or me I 

But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 220 

How the wit brightens ! how the style refiner ! 

Before hie M'cred name files every fault. 

And each exalted startza teems with thought. 

[^The lore of singularity is not a justifying source of criticism.] 
The vulgar thus through imitation err; 

As eft, the learned by being singular. 225 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong : 
So schi«matics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damned for having too much wit. 

[IncoDStancy as well as inconsistency is censurable.] 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 230 

But always think their last opinion right. 

A muse by these is like a mistress usted, 

This hour she's idolized, the next abused ; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 

'Twixt sense and noosense daily change their side. 235 

Ask them the cause, they're wiser still, they say ; 

And still to-morrow's wiser than feo>day. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Once school divines this zealous isle overspread ; 240 

Who knew most sentences, was deepest read : 

Faith, gospel, all seemed made to be dinputed, 

And none had sense enough to be confuted. 

Sootists (49) and Thonusts (50) now in peace remain 



218. Wretched nonsense. 

219 Hunger-bitteu, hireling poet- 
aster. 

222. Reputable title; vanishes. 



223. Exquisite verse abounds in 
merit. 

224. Common people; go wrong. 
240. Dialecticians; impulsive; dwelt. 



(48) A madrigal in poetry is a abort lyrical poem on some pleasant topic, gene- 
rally love. It always involves a sort of conceit, and must be graceful and elegant. 
By a madrigal in music is commonly understood a simple song performed to rich 
and varied matiic. vocal or instrumental, and is not quite so merry as a glM, 

(49) John Duns Scotus. the subtle doctor (1265-1308). He prelected on 
Lombard's " Sentences " to 30 000 students at Oxford, where he was Professor of 
Theology in Merton College. He taught also in Paris and Cologne. His '* Opera 
Specnlativa " have been published in 12 vols, at Lyons ; his " Opera Posit.iva " 
have not yet been printed. ^His mind was dialectic, acute, perseverini;, and inclined 
to quibble. Abstruse discussion and ingenious theories were his delight. He was 
the leader of the Franciscans against the Dominican Aquinas, in the Nominalist 
and Realbt controversy. 

(50) Disciples of Thomas Aquinas, commonly called ''The Angelic Doctor," 
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Amidst their kinclr»d cobwebs in ^ck Laoe. (51) • 245 

If FafJth iteelf has differettt eolonn worn, * 

What wonder modes in wit shoald take thdr torn t 

Oft, leaving what «s natnral and fit. 

The current folly proves the ready wit. 

And antbore think their reputation safe, 250 

Which lives «s long as fools are pleased to lavgb. 

[Party spirit and envy unjustly attend true greatness.] 

Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind ; (52) 

Fondly we think we konotnr merit then, 

When we but praise ouruelves — in other men. 255 

Parties in wit attend on those in State, 

And public faction doubles private hate» 

Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose 

In various shapes of parsons, critica, beaux : 

But sense survived^ when merry Jests were passed; 260 

For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

Might he return and bless once more our eyes. 

New Blackmores (53) and new Milboums (54) must arise. 



246. Religious belief; various outward 
expvebsions. 

254. Foolishly imagine; praise de- 
sert. 



257. Political partizanship increases 
personal ill-will. 

260. Wisdom lived on; racy jokes; 
ended. 



bom in the castle of Rocca Licia, 1227. He was an early uid enthusiastic stu- 
dent, and entered a Dominican convent in his youth against the will of his parents 
and friends. He was ** to study all devote." He was a pupil of Albertus Magnus, 
at Cologne. In 1255 the University of Paris conferred on him a Doctorate in 
Theology. He lectured with great acceptance in Paris and in Naples. The 
Parisian edition of his works is in 23 vols, folio. His " Summa Theologise," snd 
his *' Commentary on the Sentences" (perhaps alluded to in line 241) **of Peter 
Lombard," are his chief works. Dr. John £adie says, '* In concise and earnest 
simplicity of style, in subtle and daring speculation, in purity and loftiness of aim, 
in orthodoxy of religious sentiment, in acuteness and vigour, in breadth and depth 
of view, in intellect and heart, in piety and temper, Thomas Aquinas is the acknow- 
ledged '^ Prince of Mediieval Schoolmen and Divines.** 

(51) Duck Lane, near Smithfield, where, in Pope*s days, old books were sold. 

(52) The doctrine of the sophist Protagoras, "Man is the measure of all 
things,** is peculiarly liable to abuse, as man individual, or mankind collectively, 
is regarded as the custodian of truth. 

(53) Sir Richard Blackmore was descended from a good Wiltshire family, was 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated M.A., 1676. He was an honest man, a 
very indifferent poet, and a successful physician. He was knighted by William IIL 
His epic poem, " Prince Arthur," was published in 1695; other epics on "King 
Alfred,' " Queen Elizabeth," " The Redeemer,** ** The Creation,** &c, were written 
amidst the duties of his profession, or as Dryden called it, ** to the rambling of his 
chariot wheels.** He died 1729. 

(54) The Rev. Luke Milboum. a Church of England clergyman, and a poet oC 
little merit or repute, who died 1720. 
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Naj, should f^a( Homer raise bU awful head, 

Zoiias (55) a^ain woald start up from the dead. 265. 

JSnvg will merii. aa its thade pursvet 

But, like a shadow, proves its substance true: 

For envied wit^ like Sol eclipsed, makes known r 

The opposing body*8 ^rrossness, not its own. 

When first that Sun's too powerful beams displaja, 27Q 

It draws up vapours which obscure its rays. 

Bnt even thes<« clouds at iMSt adorn its way, 

Htfteet new glories, and augment the day. 



266. Ill'feeling; worth; reflection 
follow. 

271. Absorbs moisture; darken. 



273. Give back; grandeur; increase; 
brightness. 



(55) Zoilus, a grammarian, born in AmphipoHs, who flourished in the reif^n of 
Philip of Macedon, and who was noted for the captious asperity of his criticisms 
on Homer. He presented these to Ptolemy of Kgypt, in anticipation of a hand- 
some reward. Ptolemy, however, ordered him to be executed. 



^ihrarg |t0hi5* 



The Hon.T. C. Haliburton (b. 1798), 
author of " Sam Slick,"* " Nature and 
Human Nature/' &c., died 27th Aug. 

The Yen. R. C. Coxe, Archdeacon of 
Liudisfame, author of ** Lectures on the 
Evidence of Miracles,** &c., died 25th 
Auirnst. 

The Rev. R. P. Smith, author of " "Jhe 
Authenticity and Messianic Interpreta- 
tion of the Prophecies of. Isaiah Vindi- 
cated,** &c., has been appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. 

" The Economic Position of the Bri- 
tish Labourer" is to be discutised in a 
work by Prof. Fawcett, M P., Brighton. 

Prof. M'Coeh, of Belfast, is preparing 
**A Defence of Fundamenul Truth/* 
being a Review of J. S. Mill. 

Henri Taine, Professor of Fine Arts 
at Paris, has issued a work on ** The 
Philosophy of Art.** 

** The Literary History of France in 
the Fourteenth Century** has been pub- 
lished by L^vy, from the pens of V. 
Lederc and Ernest Benan. 



Sir Wm. Rowan Hamilton, horn in 
Dublin, An(;., 1805, author of *' Alge- 
bra, the Science of Pure Time,** *'A 
General Method of Dynamics,** ^ Lec- 
tures on Quaternions,** &c., snd Astro- 
nomer-Royal of Ireland, died 4th Sept. 

The Rev. Dr. Bosworth andG.Waring, 
Esq., are about to publish, in psxallel 
columns, with preface, notes, &c., ver- 
sions of ** The Holy Gospels,'* in Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon, by Wycliffe and by 
Tyndale, bearing the dates respectively 
of 360, 995, 1889. and 1526. 

« The Reign of Henry VII.** is to be 
rehabilitated by Mr. Thomas Parnell. 

"Studies about England,** by M. 
L. Blanc, are anticipated with interest. 

** Revolution** is the capital subject 
on which Edgar Quinet is engaged. 

Gustavo Dore is illustrating Shak- 
spere! 

The ** Iliad** has been translated into 
blank verse by the Earl of Derby; into 
hexameters by J. I}. Dart and by E. A. 
Simcox. J. 0. Wright will close Iub 
blank verse rendering by the pnbticctioa 
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of the last six books in October; and 
in Novemher we are promiHed Professor 
J. S. Bltft^kie's " Homer" io ballad metre. 

F. W. Farrar has prepared tweotj- 
two ** Chapters on Langaage." 

C. W. Honkyus, author of " Talpa," 
has in the press a volome of " Occasional 
Essays." 

Professor Coningt^n has an English 
verse translation of Virgil's **JEneid'* in 
preparation. 

M. Bertbelot has been appointed to 
the new Chair of Organic Chemistry in 
the College of France. 

** A History of Florence;' by M. Thiers, 
has been pat into the publisher s hands 
for £-20,000. 

Miss Mayo, educationist, died 1st 
S»*pt., agi»d 72. 

E. S. Dallas, of the Times, author of 
" Poetics," btis in the press '* Kssays 
towards the Science of Criticism." 

Dr. Pus«'y is about to issue a ^ De- 
fence of his Position and Policy, and of 
the Catholicity of the English Church.*' 

"A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh," based 
on new materials, is engaging the atten- 
tion of J. A. St. John. 

It is proposed to erect a monument 
to l^obert Tannahill, the Scottish song 
writer. 

Mr. Thorpe has two Tolnmes of " Earl j 
Anglo-Saxon Charters,'* with notes and 
hibtorical comments, just ready. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge, one of the best 
American interpreters of ** The Prose 
Writers of Germany," has in the press 
a work on ^ Reason in Religion," to 
which much importance is likely to be 
attached. 

** Memoirs of George III. and his 
Times," by Mr. Jesse, and ** The Letters 
of George III. to Lord North," edited by 
W. 6. Donne, are in the hands of the 
printer. 

^* The site of Ancient Nineveh " is to 
receive elocidation in a splendid volnme 
to be issued from the Imperial printing- 
office, Paris, by M. Place. 

Jean F. Encke, the celebrated German 
astronomer, (b, 1791). editor of "The 
AHtronomical Annual," and Director of 
the Royal Obtiervatory of Berlin, died 
5th September. 



Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Connecticiit, 
is writing a Biography of James 6. 
Percival, the American poet, Imgoist, 
and geographer. 

M. Sylvaio van de Weyer has pub- 
lished, in the eighth vol. of the Miscel- 
lanies of the Philobiblon Society, a 
sketch of a conversation with Napdeoo 
at Elba, a narrative communicated to 
Lord Holland in 1815, by his cousio, 
G. V. Vernon. 

D. W. A. Hammond is about to publish 
a work on **The Health of Men of 
Letters." 

Mr. Gibson, of the American Mission, 
has prepared a Chinese translation of 
the New Testament, with references. 

Mr. John Bruce, editor of the Aldioe 
edition of Cowper's *Toems," has in pre- 
paration a Metnoir, illustrated by new 
letters and documents, in which he will, 
we believe, tell the love story of the 
poet's life. 

A vol. of " Christmas Carols," with 
music, edited, with notes, by W. H. Busk, 
will shortly be ready. 

Jacob Larwood and J. C. Hotten are 
engaged on a " History of Signboards." 

Admiral W. H. Smyth, founder and 
afterwards president of the Geographical 
Society, author of *' A Cycle of Celestial 
Objects," "Celestial Chromatics," Ac, 
died 9th Sept., aged 77. 

A new work on •'Natural Philo. 
sophy," by Professor William Thomson 
and Mr. Stilling, is announced. 

Prof. D. Massons expectation^ 
*' Something may surely be looked tor 
from Prof. Veitcb and Prof. Spencer 
Baynes"->>is. we believe, about to turn 
out correct: the former will shortly pot 
before the public his "Life and Writings 
of Sir William Hamilton," and the latter 
a defence of his master's logical theo- 
ries. 

Two volumes of the Woiks of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, Philosophical and Lite- 
rary, are in preparation. The first vol. 
will include the Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness, his criticisms of Berkeley, 
Bailey, Mill, &c., and Selections from 
his Lectures. The second will consist 
of Criticisms, E:isays, Biographies, &c 



W^htwc^ €nlinxt; 

ITS AIMS, METHODS, AND MEANS. 

liiTBBATiT&B is the expression of thoaght. It ranges from tbe 
simplest form of speech, in which a fact can be stated to the grandest 
antnem-like utterance of an aspiration for communion with heaven 
which can rise in the human soul ; and includes the whole of the 
intermediate possibilities of using words as signs and expon^its of 
thought. In the intellect of man all things excite thoaght, and 
thonght constantly aims at securing for itself, first the registering, 
and then the communicating aid of language. 

" A being using thou^htfid breath " is one of the ^gant peri- 
phrases which a poet may justly use to indicate a man. The Bovd 
is the birthplace and the home of thought. In associating itself 
with language it becomes expressible and impressive. Thought is 
the growth, language the outgrowth of the mind. Speech, there- 
fore, " a double nature has," an inner being and an outward life ; 
in which latter form it becomes, strictly sj)eaking, literature. Lite- 
rary culture signifies that training by which speech, as the expres- 
sion of thought, may be most perfectly realized, and may be made 
most thoroughly effective. Culture is careful and well-directed 
management in the application of those means by which intended 
ends may be most certainly and readily brought about. Literary 
culture is the management of the means of makii^ words the sym* 
bols and the interpreters of thought. That thought is cultivable is 
admitted by the recognition of a science of logic. That the power 
of expression is capable of improvement by liilful study and assi- 
duous practice is a fact which, notwithstanding the existence of a 
scienee of rhetoric, many people are not indeed inclined to deny, 
but anxious to conceal. " Such is the distrust excited by any 
suspicion of rhetorical artifice, that every speaker or writer who is 
anxious to cwry his point endeavours to disown or keep out of sight 
any superiority of skill, and wishes to be considered as relymg 
rather on the strength of his cause and the soundness of his views 
than on his ingenuity and expertness as an advocate. Hence it is 
that even those who have paid the greatest and the most successful 
attention to the study of composition and of elocution are so far 
from encouraging others by example or recommendation to engage 
in the same pursuit, that they labour rather to conceal and disavow 
their own proficiency ; and thus theoretical rules are decried, even 
by those who owe the most to them ;"* and men who will keenly 

* Whatdy's *^ Bhetoric." Introduction, par. 8 
1866. T 
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claim an acquaintance with the innermost secrets of logic will 
disclaim with eqnal earnestness any, even the least, knowledge of 
the arts and practices of the rhetorician. And there is a beantifcQ 
and human reason for this difference of feeling regarding these 
nearly related — in fact, twin-sister — sciences. It is felt to be a 
man's duty to be truthful — to give utterance to the thought that is 
in him. It is every man's ambition to be recognized as the possessor 
of correct thought — ^to be at least supposed to have taken the utmost 
care in forming his judgments and coming to the conclusions which 
he seeks to lay before others. Logic is admitted to aid the thinker, 
is indeed often believed to exert a magical influence in the precipi- 
tation of fallacies, so that if the speaker can persuade the hearer 
that he has employed all the safeguards of that science in the course 
of his inquiries and reflections, the impression goes a great way to 
incline the hearer to accept the speaker's argument as valid and 
xmimpeachable. But on the contrary, when a man begins " to pick 
and choose " among words, to select his expressions with care, and 
to study the statement of his case, we are afraid of being duped; 
"we suspect that the words which require so much deliberation, and 
the sentences on the turn of which so much care is bestowed, are so 
weighed and arranged for a purpose, and that purpose a deceitful 
one. This prejudice acts powermlly on thought, insinuates doubt 
into the hearer's mind, excites critical hesitation, and generally acts 
as a disturbing influence. Hence an avowal of familiarity with the 
processes of rnetoric deters from yielding assent to the opinions 
expressed, and the very chief end of rhetoric— persuasion — is more 
or less frustrated. Hence the sedulous concealment of a knowledge 
of the arts of persuasion, even of the arts df composition ; hence the 
anxiety for ac (quiring credit for the spontatieous and unstudied 
utterance of thought which most men feel and strive after. On this 
account rhetoric is wooed in secret, while logic is gladly taken out 
to public places. But both of these impressions are fallacious. A 
knowledge of logic does not secure honesty of thought. For the 
reader will at once perceive that correctness is not quite convertible 
with candour of thought— the moral quality is not implied in it. A 
speaker's acquaintance with the processes of logical involution or 
evolution, hovrever valuable in itself and to the possessor, is not 
necessarily a protection to the hearer ; it may be very much the 
reverse. The word sophistry has been invented to express the dis- 
honest use of the processes of logic to — 

" Make the worse appear 
The better reason; to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsel — " 

by sham wisdom, or no wisdom, wearing the garb of true thought. 
The practice of rhetoric is not necessarily pernicious. On the con- 
trary^ it is often highly advantageous to the accurate and effective 
settmg forth of truth. I should even go further, and assert that 
rhetorical skill is absolutely essential to the right expression, — that 
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is, in other words, the utilization of thought ; " for,*' as Pericles said 
to the Athenians, after the second invasion of the Peloponnesians, 
" he that hath good thoughts and cannot express them, would have 
been as good u he had not thought at all."* To transfer one's 
thoughts precisely into the mind of another with all their associa- 
tions and consociations, it is needful to know not only our own 
thoughts as they really are, but what words and forms of words 
will duly and truly represent them as they require to be shown to 
those whom we wish to affect by them, so that they may suggest or 
imply neither more nor less than they should. To give an exact 
equivalent in words for the thoughts which we feel thronging in 
our own spirits is by no means an easy task. When, however, 
thought is emotioned the difficulty becomes vastly increased, for 
emotion bestirs the intellect diversely ; and thought is not pre- 
cisely expressed unless there is connoted along with it the emotion 
which excites, accompanies, or results from it, however ** hot with 
swift pulses " it may be. 

The literary expression of thought, then, we think ought to be 
clear, adequate, and distinct as to idea; and precise, perspicu- 
ous, and emotioned as to style. Literature is tne fuU, free, Iresh 
activity of the thinking faculty ip its best state, truly set forth in 
whatsoever form is most suitable to produce the effect desired — 
whether that be the communication of information, the promotion 
of sociality, the excitement of delight, or the registration of ex- 
perience, reflection, and imagination. Literary culture is intended 
to bring the mind into this best state of forth-giving power. 

^ Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use of which 
Men are and onght to be accoontable." 

Men are not what they should be unless they are continually 
transmuting Hfe into tnought, and causing thought to permeate 
life again in constant interaction. This is the ^eat secret of seif- 
improvement. Thus alone can thought ripen into truth, and the- 
appearances of nature, by a strange transition and metamorphosis,.. 
become converted into science, poetry, and faith, — 

" Writ in the red-leaved volume of the heart." 

A true, good heart, an active and productive mind, possessed of 
si^ht, insight, and foresight, a taste to which wit ana beauty are 
abke welcome, and a power of expression so refined and accurate 
that— 

" Thought takes a charm from its envesturing word,** — 

are the chief elements in a genuinely healthy human nature, and 
towards the development of which literary culture is exerted. 

It is the duty of every one who either assumes or has laid upon 
him the guidance or instruction of any portion of the public, in 
serial, by books, or from the desk, pulpit, or platform, to coutend 

* 'Thucydides, book ii., 60. 
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against tlie false notion of the last century, that literature is a mere 
art, in the sense of its being a simulation of nature. No merely 
simulative art is ever effective. All the grand periods of literary 
success were periods of earnestness, reality, and sincerity. The 
glorious energies of fresh national life gave form and stir to 
Chaucer's time ; the vigorous ptdses of those who had been quick- 
ened by the Reformation made the literature of Shakspere's era 
palpitate with realized vitality ; the Commonwealth inspirited the 
religious element to energy and rush of effort, and Milton's poems 
demonstrate the efficacy of its influences ; the earnest international 
contests and the strong upsurging tides of human passion excited 
thereby, imparted intense power to the thinkers of the days of 
Dry den ; the feeling of settledness distilled its -equability into thd 
language of Pope's age, for the revolution settlement had quieted 
the currents of existence for a time, and essayism became possible ; 
with the oncome of the Eevolution Cowper and Burns appeared, 
and with its outcome in the Empire the names of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Byron and Scott, are connected ; with the rise of the 
people and the passing of the Reform Bill, with the repeal of 
the Com Laws and the institution of the Penny Post, we have the 
contemporary developments of cheap literature, newspapers, and 
seriids, the growth of a new race of authors — not strictly thinkers, 
but multipliers of the results of thought. 

The present age, like that which felt the reaction consequent on 
the accession of the house of Hanover, is liable to entertain the 
fallacious notion that earnest sincerity, vigorous purpose, and 
healthy personality, are not so requisite in human life as our prede- 
cessors seemed to have supposed. Out of this mistake we have 
been somewhat rudely roused by the fierce conflicts of which the 
Crimea, India, and America have been the scenes. These have 
shown us that in all life there must be ruling purposes, sterling 
honesty, and constant watchfulness against falling to the dull levefi 
of selfishness and commonplace. JBecause our present Hfe is 
various our literature is so ; because it is so pre-eminently realistic, 
sculpture, paintiog, and philosophy have drivelled down to pur- 
veyors for utility. The use of a Psyche is to hold a gaslight, and 
of *' The Light of the World " to form the centre piece in a shilling 
exhibition. Political economy has sunk to regulating tariffs in- 
stead of governing social life. But it cannot be so for ever. Life 
is grander than this. There never can be a noble life without noble 
aims. Sincerity must enter into and shine out of every occupation; 
the very habits of humanity must be honest, if the stir of true 
vitality is to be felt in the heart. Of all the issues of existence, 
however, it most behoves man to have those of his thoughts sincere. 
To widen and deepen knowledge usefully, truth must be sought, 
gathered, and arranged ; then we may proceed to build "vritmrat 
fear, and with a manly heart." 

We affirm this all the more readily, all jihe more steadily, because 
we write chiefly for those whose own efforts must carry them 
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upward and onward — who must turn tlie grindstone for the shaping 
and sharpening of their own mode of intellectual being. We do 
not care to speak in the take-it-for-granted-style. We wish rather 
that our words may come to our readers with " demonstration,'* 
that they may be words of " power." We urge this idea of literary 
culture, being in reality life-culture, not unsympathisindy but well 
aware of its taskwork tone and its stubborn difficulties. We 
believe, however, that all noble life is a conflict with and an over- 
coming of difficulties ; and we think, moreover, that it is better 
thus than if such a life were easy-going. Enjoyment arises from the 
exercise of all power ; but the supreme delight of humanity comes 
from the conscious greatening of selfhood that results from a sub- 
dning effort employed against the mortifying disquietudes of time 
and sense. Hence we cordially endorse the sentiments of Thomas 
T. Lynch, "If learning, thinking, inquisitive — in one word, self- 
improving, — a man has reliefs m life's work which no worry 
ana trouble can utterly deprive him of. To self-improvers we do 
not talk ezactingly, claiming so much science and so much litera- 
ture; but encouragingly, saying, the less scholarship and oppor- 
tunity you have when you begin your work, the haraer it will be, 
Imt the more honourable your success. Whenever a man effects a 
good work especially hara, it will be especially honourable, and 
shall win a blessing especially rich. We know that if the first 
strength put forth for the accomplishment of eager wishes does not 
succeed, human nature fails but too readily, fiut take the case of 
the self-improver who has persevered through years, fighting on 
towards knowledge and self-regulation, confirming himself in good 
principle by true observation, — has not his hard work won him a 
rich blessing? Business would have swallowed him up alive in its 
dusty pit but for his watchfulness and energy as a self-improver."* 
** feu you begin to improve, you cannot tell all the reason there 
is for improving : you do not know the defects of the unimproved ; 
the satisfaction of the improver ; the help that the work offers to 
tihe worker. Nobody can understand the exceUencies of a work 
without putting his hand to it. And the way to get your heart into 
a work is to put your hand to it "t and set about doing it, — 

/' Filling each monrent with a moment's task.** 

What a revision of the whole course of the world's activity would 
there be if men went whole-heartedly to the duties of life — not its 
mere routine, bread-gaining duties, but the entire round of personal, 
family, social, national, and rehgious" duties—all the duties which 
are implied in the unique possession of intellectual life, and grudged 
every opportunity of fulfillmg any one of them past by or neglected 
as so much waste of life and loss of power I What men we should be 
if the monitor, conscience, held us to our life-work, and compelled 
us to be as noble as the capacities within us would allow ! In aid 

• ** Lectures in Aid of Self-unpro?ement," i., p. 5. f ^^i ?• 10- 
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of our becoming so, the following notes on the aims, methodB, and 
ineans of literary culture are written and placed before the reader. 
Literary culture aims at honest completeness of being. The law 
of activity is the law also of enjoyment. 

"Without employ 
The soul is on the rack, the rack of rest 
To soals most adverse; action's all their joy.** 

But activity is never healthy, never free from irksomeness and 
distemper unless there is a consent and harmony of the facul- 
ties of men, unless the forces and issues of effort are balanced 
and equally moved. If the wheels of life's stir do not keep their 
own poise and movement, meet their own check and feel their due 
impulse, the ongoings cannot be retained in orderliness and effec- 
tiveness. Wholeness alone supplies the possibility of well-doing. 
We cannot neglect or overuse any faculty without causing dis- 
turbance and opening a passage to failure or defeat. However fine 
and fluent be the flow of thought, however ready the power of action, 
if it be a fluency or readiness gained by the over-bumishment of 
one faculty or the disregard of another, it is impossible for ns to live 
a complete life — to be what we ought. Literature is life rescued 
from its transiency and reserved to " a life beyond life." Culture 
always strives to ripen, to heighten the worth of what it operates 
upon. To perfect that of which it is the fruit is therefore the most 
trustworthy means of effecting a thorough as well as useful and 
beneficial literary culture. 

Literary culture aims at entire harmony of life. Appearances 
and shams are often said to be more prevalent in literature than 
in any other form of human activity. In so far as any literary 
work is an appearance only and not a reality — ^is not the pro- 
duct of well-exerted skill and fervour of endeavour— it lacks the 
very essence of true literature. Literature should be the simple 
and immediate expression of thought in the precise form in whieh 
it arises, or in the specific form in which it will best effect its 
purpose, whatever that may be. Disproportion of energy or effort 
disturbs the mind and disenchants it. Discordance of method and 
endeavour excites disapprobation. Dislocation of parts, discon- 
tinuity of argument, inaccuracy of expression, ineorreotness of 
thought, inconsistency of thought — expression — from mistake to He 
— originate one and ail in a want of harmony, a want of fitness and 
appropriateness. A man may — 

» « Perform 

The punctual functions of his daily life 
With most admirable complacency," — 

yet have little heart-love set upon the work he does. But ever and 
anon the contradiction of feeling and function wiU appear, and the 
want of harmony of life will 3iow itself. If any man seeks an 
outlet for the teeming issues of his mind in literature, he must warily 
provide that the aims of the writer harmonize with the life of the 
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writer ; for literary culture demands that such thought alone as is the 
out^owth of life should be written under its auspices and by its help. 

Xiiterary culture aims at absolute sincerity of life. The true 
must permeate all thought and action. Without it the good is im- 
possible, and the beautiful is deceptive as mirage, and fleeting as the 
colour of rainbows. Truth is the first want as it is also the neces- 
sary condition of life. Falseness is destructiveness. Sincerity is at 
once the chief and most requisite of moral attributes. Life is never 
safe unless sincerity characterises it. Sincerity, in looking at 
^Nature and reading off the lessons she supplies, is indispensable to 
science. Sincerity in our standing before the ever-working laws of 
existence is requisite to secure health and happiness. Sincerity in 
social life is the foundation of trust and the stability which depends 
on it. Sincerity in work is the sure basis of character and worth. 
Sincerity of feeling is the main condition of successful oratory, and 
sincerity of repro(£iction is the greatest of all merits in the arts of 
sculpture, painting, and poetry. Sincerity in manufactures is the 
main requisite of trade, and political freedom depends upon the 
sincerity of feeling with which class looks on class. Of religion 
sincerity is not only a requirement but a sign. Life is dependent 
in all its foremost interests upon sincerity. Literature, as the highest 
form which the life of thought is capable of taking, demands that 
sincerity should animate its followers ; and literary culture, there- 
fore, aims at instilling into every one who wishes to have share in 
her praises a perception of the need of sincere thought expressed 
sincerely. 

Literary culture aims at securing the living permanence of thought. 
There is in every man a surcharge of vitality. Man was not made to 
live for himself alone. He was created to live with and for, as well as 
by and beside others. Thought is, of all his powers, that one which, 
out-growing from the soul, partakes of its life, and like it seeks to 
live for ever. That it may accomplish this, it flashes into many 
forms. It builds edifices and enstones itself for a^es ; it imparts 
perennial statues^ueness to its ideas in sculpture ; it flings a copy 
of that which delighted it upon the canvas, and bids it glad others 
for ages ; it injects itself among wheels, pinions, and pistons, and 
gives being to machinery ; it mingles with the clay of the earth, and 
animates it to fertility by agriculture, or kneads it into forms of use 
or beauty through the fictile arts ; it projects itself into the past, 
and brings home history ; it woos nature till she by its impregna- 
tion produces science ; it fills the universe with emotion, and catches 
up the echoes it gives back as poetry ; it photographs itself in books, 
and it is literature in its common, though not its most correct sig- 
nification. These books by being— and only so far as they are 
— ensouled become immortal, borrowing their destiny from the 
great life-principle of all things, thought. Literature is the thought 
of mankind embodied in words ; — so embodied as to have the efiects 
of life, being quickening, reproductive, and social, and capable of an 
existence outlasting him the essence of whose life they are. 
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Literary culture aims at the ready diffusion of tbought. T^ougiit 
is the most precious of the outgrowths of life. To produce thought 
is one of man's highest functions, as to act from and in accordimce 
with true thought is one of his noblest. Thought is not a pers<mal 
possession. Its truest utility only arises when we diffuse it. Kept 
to one's self it is a soKtary joy, revealed to another it becomes ** twice 
blessed." Literary culture enables us to diffuse thought WLore 
pleasantly, usefully, and acceptably. It is indeed one of its chief 
objects to bestow upon thought that attractiveness and grace, that 
persuasiveness and power which will induce others to attend 
to and be mored by the results of our minds. Hence literature 
has always aimed at popularization. Among the rhapsodists of 
Greece, the troubadours of the Middle Ages, and the Magazinists of 
the present age, the aim has alike been to acquire influence by 
impressing many. This is the" secret of the yearning for publiea* 
tion; a fact wnich of it«elf fally proves the statement we hare 
made. It is evident, then, that literary culture is not merely a 
selflsh process, but has a root in the sympathetic feelings of our 
nature. No man ever cultures his literary faculty solely for the 
selfish delight and single pleasure its momentary activity produces. 
Letters would die and culture would cease if the freezing cold- 
ness of selfishness should ever acquire imchaUenged dominion ovbt 
the soul of man; for in its very nature literature aims at ready <fif- 
fusiveness. 

But wherever the human mind is stimulated by an aanbition, and 
spurred on by an aim, there arises a need for a method. Literature, 
no less than any other form of activity, must work by a m^ihod, 
and determine for itself the way in which its aims ma^ be best 
accomplished. The discharge of any duty slightly or slightingly 
brings its own punishment with it— ineffectiveness. "A good 
method," Comte affirms, " imparts to the spirit such a power that 
it is able in some measure to act as a substitute for talent. It is a 
lev^ which bestows on the feeble man who employs it a force wfaieh 
cannot be had by the most powerful man who may be deprived of 
a similar help."* 
• Methods of literary culture are of course as various as the aims 
of the human spirit and the forms in which they may be worieed 
out into success. No truth enters the mind in isolated loneliness. 
All truths are related to each other. They form one wiioie, oae 
mighty system, although we cannot see it all. When we endeavour 
to unite them so as to frame them into a perceptible order, tending 
to the accomplishment of a given or determined aim^ we methodize 
our liioughts ; and this we do ia express subserviency to our prior 
tarn. Looking at literature in this point of view it may be yaiioudy 
considered. But of its several branches and subdivisions wo 
are unable now to enter into any detailed exposition. The 
fbllowing table may suggest even more than we could '«g^* 

* Aucoste Gomte*a " Traatise od Legi^tion,*' Book I^ c i. 
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The methods of litearary culture may be regarded as fivefold, 
viz : — 



I. Scientific 



II. Historic 



1. Expositions of new ditcoTeriee or theories. 

12. Popular statements of received opinions. 

1 3. Fresh developments foanded on old opinions. 
4. Disquisitions suggestive of other hypotheses. 

1. Narratives of events j V^BBn^=-^ev,s, 

( pastsshistoiy. 

2. Disquisitions founded on events. 

3. Philosophic interpretations of events. 

4. Practical lessons derived from events. 

5 Bioeranhies \ ^^ ™®° *°^ women. 

^ ^ (of causes, movements, and s^emes. 

fheld bj individuals, 
maintained by classes, 
acted on bj states^ 8oc. 
r of reformers. 
J of inventors. 



7. Records of efforts 
I 
f 1. Of countries, &c. 



I of thinkers. 
Uf 



sects and associations. 



I 2. Of inventions and processes of arL 
III. Descriptive -j 3. Of men's aims and achievements. 



IV. Poetie 



v. Social 



I 4. Of thought and its effects. 
^ 5. Of nature and its operations. 

( song, ode, and hjmn. 

1. Of emotions I elegy, dirge, or threnody. 

( satire, burlesque, and parody. 
( drama. 

2. Of human life I romance and idyl. 

( tale, ballad, and pastoral. 

3. Of nature 5 ^^dactic 

( descnptive. 

Sin ccrnimon intercourse, 
in select society. 



1. Conversation 



S pulpit 
1 "" 



( public. 

f political, 
social. 



3. GontiOTeny 



religious, 
historic, 
scientific. 
Jiterary. 



As we prefer Buggestiyeness to ezhaustiveness, we leaye the 
coxrtente of the precediDg tabular synopsis as elements of thought 
far dereh^ment in the minds of our readers. If, with the 
afflnenoe of their own ideaa, they fill up these outlines, they will 
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feel greater content than if we were fully to detail the considera- 
tions presiding over its form and classification. 

But, every method implies that there are means' by which the 
roadway it points out is made traversable, and by the use of which 
the object had in view in adopting it may be accomplished. To 
follow out into all their intricacies the means of pursuing the 
several specific methods of literary culture included in the foregoing 
synopsis would lead us far and occupy us long. We shall study 
tne advantage of our readers more if we note now a few of the 
simplest and most readily available of those means of literary 
culture to which each may more or less give himself, apart firom 
that great series of educational means with which our country 
aboundsj—those, we mean, which are especially adapted to aid in 
the furtherance of self-culture in a literary sense. 

The means of literary culture ought to be simple, and such as are 
likely to keep a sense of accountability and responsibility before the 
mind. They should be such as may be readily and conveniently 
made use of, less or more, by men in any circumstances of life or 
location. But they ought all to have added to them some social 
aspect by which the idea of engagement and duty ihight be utilized, 
and hence the feeling of responsibility may be effectively brought 
to bear upon the daily life and improvement of the individual. 
There are, of course, many means of literary culture which are 
open to men living in large communities ; e, y., schools, colleges, 
mechanics' institutes, free libraries, reading-rooms, on wUch 
we need not enlarge ; and many inducements applied to residents 
in towns of which we cannot take account. Of these we conmiend 
the use to all who can avail themselves of them readily. We are 
desirous of bringing into notice a few of those means which lie 
within reach of most, and which are more particularly suitable for 
those employed in self-culture, and engaged in " works of earnest, 
true endeavour." They can be by no means lofty, but they 
majr be useful ; and as they may aid in the acquisition of a relish 
for intellectual pleasure, and a love of those delights which enhance 
and ennoble life, we commend them to the attention of those 
whose hearts are touched to fine issues ; or who have the opportunity 
of influencing others for higher purposes than sense-enjoyments. 

One of the simplest means of literary culture with which we are 
acquainted is seL^improvement Reading Societies, 

The office of a reading society is different from a book-club, a 
lending library, or a reading-room. These supply the means of 
study, but take no active part in securing the right employment of 
books and reading. The agency to which we at present refer has 
two forms, from each of which good results may be reaped, as we 
have seen them worked. A reminiscent description of one used in 
our youth-time may perhaps beat explain the idea. Twelve lads 
thrown, by various chances, together, shortly after the period of 
school-training allotted to them was past, in the course of compaaion- 
ship discovered that the interest of books was greatly enhanced hy 
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rehearsal and talk. This notion extemporised itself into a resolve 
tliat each should purchase a member's ticket for a library in town, 
whence each would procure a "History of England," and, after 
simultaneously perusing certain reigns, should meet, and in a rural 
walk talk orer the events, incidents, and peculiarities of the period 
studied, and so undergo a sort of conversational competitive exami- 
nation in English history. The same plan was also pursued with 
the histories of France, Eome, and the Church. Shortly after 
this, as it was noticed that each in his reading or thinking saw 
something which was unlikely to meet the eye of the others, 
it was proposed to copy out or write down these readings or 
thinkings on slips of paper, which, on being stitched together, 
formed an exchangable "Repertory " of interesting home-reading. 
All quotations made, required to be verified by careful reference to 
, author's name, volume, work, page, date of edition, &c. Frequently 
the walks were further enlivened by "repetitions " of passages from 
the works of select authors, in which the young critics thought 
they noticed any peculiarly fertile idea or specially attractive turn 
of expression. By-and-bye, one and another became connected 
with literary societies, and as one or other of these associations 
seemed to offer the greatest inducement, these youths attached 
themselves to different assemblies. And then a change became 
necessary. Preparation for meetings, meetings themselves, and 
other interests arose to make conversation- walks less frequent, but 
not to destroy their zest for knowledge. An early rising associa- 
tion was agreed upon — the hour of meeting, half-past four in 
summer, six in winter. The members formed into squads of four, 
or so, residing in the same quarter of the city, met at an appointed 
central place, and within ten minutes after the hour, excnanged 
cards, on which were written the date of the day preceding, and 
the literary labour accomplished during its leisure hours. These 
cards were signed and dated by the recipient, and were inspected 
by the secretary at a monthly meeting, to which social intercourse 
as an association had then become limited. After a morning salu- 
tation each betook himself to home and study, or afield with his 
book, his botanical vasculum, or his geological implements, according 
to his special taste, the state of the weather, &c. I believe the 
interchange of such lists of readings were highly useful in keeping 
up a constant habit of seeking knowledge, andprepared its members 
for afterwards more adequately fulfilling their duties as members 
of debating and mutual improvement societies. 

Of the advantges, uses, and value of debating societies we have 
previously spoken in this serial. A very pleasing and improving 
addition to the usual routine of such societies has, however, been 
brought under our notice as in constant use in an association at 
Jarrow-upon-Tyne. • The members of a society are often prone to 
criticize too favourably the known productions of known writers. To 
get free from this evil influence, provision is made by the appointment 
of an editor, who receives, arranges, and reads at stated intervals such 
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productions as the bi embers confide to Ms eare, without aay <^]ie 
being given, to the audience, of their authorship. These the mem- 
bers are called to adjudicate upon, and the editor notes the chief 
matters of critiqae passed on each performance, that they may be 
brought under the notice of the writers. Such a form of literary 
effort we think is highly judicious, and we hope to hear of the wide 
adoption and successful use of ** stray leaves, ' as they are called. 

These "leaves" are a sort of Manuscript Magazine, read and 
remarked on as the evening passes. There are, however, maay 
persons of congenial tastes who would prefer to bring their produc- 
tions to a wider and surer test, as well as to have a more extended 
circle of thought brought within their own reach. To such parties a 
magazine, founded on the principle of The (MSS) Literary Jowmal^ 
in circulation, from Goole as a centre, might be commenced. It 
circulates per book post through the members ; the editor alone 
knows the name of each contributor (or at least of the author of 
each specific contribution), and he is made the recipient of all the 
critiques, of which he supplies a copy of so much as regards his 
own production to the writer, keeping at the same time a regist^ 
of the communications furnished to him by each. Each old contri- 
bution requires to be replaced by a new one on the receipt of the 
magazine in its stated course. A project of a somewhat wider 
range has been suggested in a comnranication in our " Societies' 
Section" {ante, p. 151), which promises to possess a distinct utility, 
and to open a large companionship in letters to many — especially to 
those who are otherwise restrained from extended literary inter- 
course from occupation, residence, or any other cause. Several 
similar magazines and associations have been brought within our 
knowledge, and we believe they are worthy of finding many willing 
collahorateurs. 

Here we may remark perhaps better than aijywhOTe else that we 
should strongly advise the appointment, in every literary association, 
of an assessor of disputed quotations or facts, and that a strict 
surveillance should be kept over all statements of importance on 
which arguments rest, that they be fairly recounted, ana over every 
remark of a writer of note, on whose faith any opinion is advanceo, 
that it be accurately quoted. Such an official, if he did his duty 
honestly, would greatly aid in putting down the great evils of de- 
bating societies— rash assertions, incorrect quotation, unsubstan- 
tiated statistics and statements regarding matters of fact ; and the 
very existence of such a power of appeal would tend to induce 
careful reading, thought, and expression. 

We intended to notice several other means of literary culture, e, g., 
correspondence clubs; brotherhoods of inquirers; mutual book loan 
associations ; serial circulating societies ; ** notes and queries " agen- 
cies ; self-help students* classes, &c., &c.,— the pames of which may 
suggest their main purposes and provisions. Should an interest be 
felt in the further exploitation of this subject, we may continue the 
topic in a future article on ** the ways and means of self •improvement.'' 
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OUGHT PAELTAMEJSTTS TO BE SEPTENNIAL? 

AFPIBMATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

Thb duty of Parliament is to introduce, consider, and bring into 
working order such legislative measures as the times and circum- 
stances of this country requires ; to originate and regulate all bills 
for leTying taxes; and generally to hold a supervising eye over 
the concerns of the nation, subject to the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and in accordance with its own rights. The several 
members of Parliament require — that they may be able to apply 
themselves to the proper performance of their duties — intelligence, 
practice, and an acquaintance with the forms of procedure to 
which all legislative measures are subject. It is obvious that in a 
State such as G-reat Britain is, with interests at once wide and 
complicated, the duties of a member of the Legislature must be 
very onerous and difficult to perform. The problems of social phi- 
losophy and of political economy are many, and great skill in 
reasoning, and a far-seeing judgment seem to be highly requisite 
in dealing with them. The relations of the various classes of 
society, the allocation of their duties, the settlement of their 
rights, the arrangements of excise and taxation call for much 
discrimination. latemational difficulties are so apt to arise and so 
hard to get amicably settled, that cautious wisdom, and a good 
general acquaintance with human nature and the operations of the 
social feelings must be needed to manage them well. 

Fpom these general considerations we infer that a lengthy tenure 
of the office of parliamentary representative is necessary to enable 
those engaged in thus serving their country to do so effectively. 
We know, of course, that it is only a century and a half ago since 
what is generally understood as the Septennial Act was passed by 
the lawgivers of the reign of George 1. ; but we do not think that 
anything is to be gained in this discussion by long historic disquisi- 
tions upon that head. Our question concerns itself with the " living 
present." We are asked by it, are our representative institutions, 
as they exist in respect to duration, what they ought to be ? On© 
need neither be a laudator temporis acti, nor an out-and-out 
maintainer of the theory that " whatever is, is right," to defend the 
present system of septennial parliaments. We do not intend to be 
lengthy in argument, though we desire to be clear. We shall lay 
down certain propositions which seem to us to settle the question 
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in the affirmatiye, leaving oar opponents to opnose and oppn^ these 
as best they may. We think that this will help the reader to 
comprehend the question, while it will takedt out of the risk of 
being treated as a political question bandied about between Toryism 
and Eadicalism. It will be discussed then as a question, not as a 
state-subverting aptation. 

Septennial Parliaments are right, because they give stability to 
the Constitution and power to the House of Commons. 

The rise of the House of Commons into a power in the State has 
been gradual. But scarcely any event has more effectively aided 
that than the Septennial Act. Prior to its passage through the 
Legislature, the Sovereign and the Peers were always able by force 
or stratagem to keep the Commons in abeyance or pupilage. When 
they were unyielding, they required only to prorogue for a term, or 
to bring in bill after bill to be discussed until the term of the dura- 
tion of Parliament was exhausted, and they had a new chance of 
gaining their ends. But the same argument goes in favour of 
parliaments entitled to sit for seven years, when we reflect on the 
fickleness of the mob and their readiness to clamour for change 
before experiments in legislation have had a fair opportunity of 
being tested. To give the House of Commons weight in the 
country, it must not be made too liable to change. It must 
have so much stability as will give it individuality, and as shall 
enable it to initiate a system of legislation and superintend its 
being: brought into practical working. This cannot be done unless 
the House has the power to remain a corporate body, animated by 
a oneness of mind until its purpose is accomplished. 

Looking to the interests of the country, we find that septennial 
parliaments possess an independence of the permanent conservative 
elements of the Legislature, the House of Lords, and the Sovereign, 
and of the flighty public, who are ever impatient of " the long resiuts 
of time," and expect instant effects from political changes. Hence 
the upper ten thousand and the head of the nation must move, in 
some degree, as the people's representatives wish them to do; 
while the turbulent impatience and hot-headedness of the people is 
restrained within the limits of good sense and fair play. We think 
the arrangement most judicious for gradual and safe progress. It 
is not to be doubted that annual parliaments are quite useless for 
effecting any really sound system of legislation. There would arise 
a continual speculation upon the results of the next election. A 
judicious plotter could easily throw into the hot politics of the day 
such a set of bills as, when brought under discussion, would waste 
the most useful portion of a session ; while he might readily take 
credit at the end for decrying hasty and impetuous legislation, and 
ask the House to leave these measures unpassed till a new House 
was called, fitter for his purpose. Equally readily might an 
annual parliament be hurried into premature legislation, if that 
was wished, on the plea that unless the proposed measures were 
passed then there would be little security for their passage in a 
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future parliament. The practical compromise which has been 
effected by the Septennial Act, between over-haste and o?er- 
deliberation, is highly beneficial, and is not likeljr to be disturbed 
so long as people admire well-considered and cautious legislation. 

Septennial parliaments secure the country from ruinous expense 
and agitation. 

We have all seen during the present year a vivid argument 
against extreme frequency of parliamentary contests. We all know 
the excitement into which men are thrown when the country is 
convulsed by political commotions. Political hates are stirred iip 
or strengthened. Political partizanship is incorporated with life, 
and the zeal of men leads them to neglect business and duty to 
secure the triumph of their candidate and party. Canvassing and 
contesting involve heavy expenses, and are terribly destructive of 
vital energy and human repose. It is of the utmost consequence 
that the interests of men should not evaporate in the mere froth of 
electioneering, but that they should have time, leisure, and interest 
to spend in the actual duties of legislation. But this could not be 
done unless under septennial parliaments ; and in life, property, 
and intelligence the country would suffer for any change it would 
make tending to cause elections to b^ held more frequently. 

Septennial parliaments allow political and party divisions time 
to heal. 

This is no mean benefit. Men are very apt to fall into that state 
in which — 

" Public faction doubles private hate." 

When once, however, a contest is over and settled for seven years, 
men begin to look upon things as they are as inevitable for that 
time, and they can cool down to the state of feeling suited to daily 
life, and can go about their common duties without exasperation ; 
till the advent of a new election rouses passion again, and brings the 
feeling of party strongl]^ into play. 

We think the foregoing argument sufficient for the present to 
show the position which the advocates of septennial parliaments 
can occupy. When we have had an opportunity of comparing notes 
with our opponents we shall be better able to carry on the debate. 
We have by no means exhausted all that can be said in favour of 
our seven years' parliaments. . Septennis. 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE. — I. 

To dash at once, as Horace advises, in medias res, we may object 
to the septennial parliaments as at present held, that they are so held 
in accordance with an Act which was passed, not from wise con- 
siderations of national policy, but for the attainment of an incidental 
end. The circumstances of the country in 1715 may have justified 
the change for that time, but cannot be held as an availing argu- 
ment for all time. Then there had been internal insurrection, 
invasion was threatened, parties were heated not only by contest, 
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but exasperated, on the one hand,, by prosecutions not always impar*. 
tially conducted, and inflamed, on the other, by the pride of victory-. 
Grovemmentwas unpopular, not only because of its success in queu- 
ing the rebellion of 1716, but on account of the heavy taxation, as 
it was then thought, incurred for the defence of the country and 
the upholding of the new dynasty. But the force of every one of 
these arguments for the Septennial Act has passed away, and we see . 
no reason why the country should not nowrevert to the old estabiiahed 
custom, which the Septennial Act altered, of having a new House of 
Commons elected every three years. To perpetuate exceptional 
legislation in normal conditions of society is unadvisable. Our sep- 
tennial parliaments were introduced as a merely exceptional expe- 
dient for keeping the ministry in and the government strong. It 
was a sort of quiet coup d'etat, and was, indeed, no more justified, 
except by expediency, than the sitting of the Long Parliament, or 
Cromwell's abrupt dismission of the Commons' house. Exceptions 
should cease when the exceptional circumstances change. 

So far, for the present, the historical argument leads us. We 
argue now, morally, that septennial parliaments are not beneficial^ 
because they make it possible jx) tempt the representatives by valu- 
able considerations much more effectively than if they held their 
. appointments for periods of shorter duration. Frequency of temp- 
tation is very powerful in breaking down men's moral strength. Im 
a period of seven years opportunities of temptation, and occasions 
when yielding may be looked for must occur frequently. A minister 
watching his opportunity would not fail to ply such means as would 
secure the adhesion of such as were temptable to his side, or at 
least would not fail to expose many to such texnptations as might 
be alluring. Then a seven years' tenure of office affords better 
opportunity for a member to turn by little and little, while the 
distance at which his meeting his constituents is placed midces him 
less susceptible of the influence of public opinion as compared with 
the immediate advantage able to be offered by the ministry. The 
possibilities of tempting and being tempted ought to be reduced as 
much as possible. Seven years is long enough to permit a represen- 
tative to forget his responsibility to his constituents ; it affords full 
time for him to take advantage of the position granted to him to secure 
himself from being greatly dependent on their favour again, should 
they feel disposed to punish him by a withdrawal of their confidence. 
We say then, that, morally speaking, septennial parliaments are 
objectionable. 

Again, just in proportion to the opportunities of selling for place^ 
honour, or emolument the vote entrusted to a representative by the 
Septennial Act, its worth as a possession is increased. The money 
value is heightened by the length of tenure. Hence every contest 
for a seat in Parliament must be embittered by the thought that a 

food speculation, if lost now, is unavailable again for seven years. 
Iveryming that tends to embitter political contests is disadvan- 
tageous ; and it is imquestionably the fact that the length, of a par- 
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Uament has an effect in embittering the election crisis. This we 
see in the case of elections occurring about the middle of a parlia- 
mentary term, for then neither are the contests so keen nor are the 
effects of the quarrel so lasting. The conquest is not so great ; the 
defeat is not so humiliating. What is gained is not so valuable ; 
what is lost is less worth. Here, again, we see the objectionable 
side of septennial parliaments, and the connection of this argument 
with the foreffoing one should not be lost sight of, for the length of 
time for which services can be purchased has a material bearing on 
their price. No man goes into parliament without some object in 
view. To have seven years to work at the accomplishment of this 
is preferable to having only three, and hence the value of the post 
rises in his eyes, and this, as we aver, heightens the keenness of the 
contest. 

To keep the consciousness of his representative function continu- 
ally before the mind of a member of the House of Commons nothing 
is more necessary than to have the term of office short. With an 
annual parliament timid subserviency to ministerial, as opposed to 
national interests would be almost impossible, for a year's purchase 
of subserviency would scarcely be worth paying for, and almost not 
worth accepting, especially as a ready retaliation by dismissal would 
be in the hands of the constituency. But when we stretch the 
possible services of a member through seven years, and know how 
narrow a majority may help to keep a ministry from being ousted — 
even when odious to the nation, we see that a vote which is pur- 
chasable for seven years possesses a considerable value, a value the 
ministry can easily calculate and the member can easily discover. 
The length of time, too, which has to elapse before he is called to 
account, affords many chances of wiping out the traces of his con- 
version or perversion, or of securing himself elsewhere from the 
investigations which might be made if he presented himself to the 
same constituency for re-election. A desirable and creditable 
representative, who for three years might maintain honour and 
reputation, might easily fall were the term stretched to seven years, 
either because the worth of his vote would be so increased as to 
make its disposal tempting, or the change of his circumstances 
might make it seem expedient, or the distance of the reckoning-day 
might seem to promise forgetfulness or condonation. 

Needy adventurers, we tnow, make great efforts to get into the 
House. Why so P Because they hope to make their membership 
serve their purpose. If we wish to keep such characters out of the 
House, we must lessen the worth or increase the difficulty of admis- 
sion. Now the abolition of the Septennial Act would accomplish 
both of these objects. The time for coquetting with the ministry or 
with opposing parties would be abridged, and action on their part 
would be precipitated, hence discovery would be more certain, caste 
would be lost, and their end would be defeated. Again, the greater 
frequency with which they would be exposed to the competitive 
examination of a contestea election would increase the difficulty of 

1805. z 
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effecting schemes for personal or private purposes. Once more, 
commercial speculations are often headed by members of parliament, 
and they often receive considerations for their services; but the 
temptations to commercial companies to ask the help of these gentle- 
men would be lessened by the decrease of the time there would be 
given to work out their schemes, and this would be a gain both to 
the commercial and political estates of the realm. Hence we affirm 
that parliaments ought not to be septennial if we wish the true, 
responsible, intelligent, and independent representation of the peo- 
ple, and desire parliament to be an honour and an advantage to the 
nation. A Millite. 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

The duration of parliaments is a question of greater public im- 
portance than many of those discussed with more zeal and louder 
manifestations of interest. A very good case can, we admit, be 
made out for a brief tenure of a parliamentary seat, if we assume 
that general society is so corrupt that dishonesty everywhere 
abounds, that all grades of society are willing, in this our day, to — 

" Contaminate their fingers with base bribes;" 

and that all candidates for the title of the Honourable Member for 
Nought-borough or Men tionless- shire stoop to the vilest deception 
and the most dishonourable trickery. Who are the virtuous per- 
sons who make this assumption ? If voters, are they free from per- 
sonal defilement, or do they judge all others by themselves ? Are 
they non-electors ? then what proof can they have of these vile and 
paltry practices ? Can anybody believe that the majority of our 
House of Commons, and of those who elect them, have sunk to 
such a low level, that the latter should be amenable to be — 

" Condemned to have an itchin«: palm, 
To sell and mart their oflBces for gold 
To nndeservers ;" 

and that the former would purchase their ill-gotten positions — as 
advisers of their Sovereign and legislators of their country — ^by 
such tangible admissions of their felt unworthiness ? 

The bribery argument for short parliaments therefore will not 
stand. It will stand all the less because there is ample provision 
made by the law for the punishment of bribery; while every 
inducement is held out to parties to bring erring members up to 
the bar. If we remember this, and consider the heat of party con- 
tests, the intense hatreds of political antagonists, and the ready defeat 
of an opponent and the sure triumph of one's own cause, attainable 
by filing a bill against the return of a candidate, on the ground of 
proven illegal or corrupt practices, we shall see ample ground for 
disbelieving the easily made assertion, that bribery and corruption 
prevail at our elections. There can be no such thing, at least little 
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or none, or appeals against the return of such members would be 
more numerous and more effective. 

Equally far-fetched and unsatisfactory is the argument which 
accuses the majority of members of a design to sell their rotes to 
the party who will most liberally reward them with place and pen- 
sion, ana with the intent of making the most of the chance they 
have attained. To argue on this ground, for the brevity of tenure of 
the seat of a parliamentary representative, is to found on a calumny, 
not on a fact ; at least, until the premise has been most thoroughly 
and inductively proved. 

It would be better to argue for the abolition of parliaments 
altogether, and submission to a wholesome despotism, than to advo- 
cate the shortening of the date of parliaments. For rogues in office, 
for however short a date, cannot be fit and proper persons to repre- 
sent the electors of Twiddlethumbs in the British House of Com- 
mons ; unless the era of fancy franchises comes on, and then we 
may have a constituency of jail-birds, who may find a suitable 
representative of rascality amongst those whom the advocates of 
short parliaments characterize as shameless bribers and regardless 
place-hunters. 

Sometimes short parliaments are advocated on the ground that 
the influence of ppbiio opinion may have full effect upon the votes 
in the House. This is a great fallacy. No political foresight can 
predetermine the questions which may arise in national or inter- 
national affairs during the currency of even one year's tenure of 
office ; and hence no mode of abbreviating the sittings of Parlia- 
ment, and bringing its members before the electors, could provide 
for the application of the foresight of the people to the choice of 
candidates likely to vote according to their wish in the coming 
events. This farther assumes that the foresight of the people 
would be right ; which is an assumption not at all to be depended 
on. 

If the electors choose honest and intelligent men, they ought not 
to be asked to give up their right to the seat before they have had 
time to learn politics, and apply their efforts to work out the lessons 
they have learned. A common tradesman requires a seven years* 
apprenticeship ; a lawyer, a doctor, or a clergyman must undergo 
a long course of training ; but legislators are to go into the House 
ready made, and shoula have only to begin to legislate, and all 
would go well. No man who had any ambition to do his work well 
and thoroughly would accept office for such brief terms ; he would 
Bcom to undergo the toil, risk, and expense of a defeat for an 
honour so short-lived and so uncertain. Besides, his harassment, 
even if successful, would never end. No sooner would his candi- 
dature result in victory than his opponents would set to work to 
undo the means of his success. The evil effects of political conten- 
tions and war-cries would never have time to subside ; and one-half 
of the energy requisite for legislation would be employed in avert- 
ing the chances of being ousted. Then what an evil influence would 
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this perpetuation of political broils and commotionR have on the 
industry and social comfort of any place where partisanship ran 
keen ! There would seldom be peace ; and intri|?ue would exert a 
moat disastrous influence over human life, and all the forms of social 
intercourse. 

Fluctuation and change in politics are great evils. Public opinion 
is almost always in a state of msurgency and motion. To make the 
unsteady opinions of men actively influential on parliamentary life 
and political action would be highly detrimental. Short parlia- 
ments would lead to the interference of the public voice before it 
had been subjected to the criticism of discussion; when in fact it 
was clamour, and not a voice of thoughtful consideration at all. 
Current politics are proverbially varium et mutahile semper — always 
capricious and changeable, — and ought not to be allowed to have 
effect on national councils till they have undergone due research 
and revision. A seven years* tenure of parliamentary position 
enables a man to know the current politics of the time, and to 
preserve the balance between the existent and the proposed without 
hesitancy or fear. It allows time for the operation on political 
parties of the influence of men of principle, whose efibrts would 
otherwise be unavailing. We cannot but maintain, therefore, how- 
ever inadequately, the great need for , preserving our septennial 
Parliaments and resisting the invasion into the House of Commons 
of the hasty legislation of the daily newspapers, and the public 
meeting of noisy agitators. There calm should reign, and thought 
be paramount. Vigilance. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

*' The member ought not to have so long a tenure of his seat as to make him 
forget bis responsibilities, take his duties easily, conduct them, with a view to hia 
own personal advantnge, or neglect those free and public ednferences with his 
constituents which, whether he agrees or differs with them, are one of the benefits 
of representative government.** — J. S. Mill. 

This question of the duration of parliaments is one that has not 
claimed of late the prominence it formerly occupied in reform 
agitations, and it is one the negative of which will yrobably be more 
readily conceded, and with regard to which there will be less expressed 
difference of opinion, than upon other reforms for which liberal 
politicians of the present day contend. Indeed, had the question 
come on for debate a few months earlier, when every one was 
grumbling about the hopeless length to which the "Moribund 
Parliament ** was dragging its slow existence along, and when no 
one hardly could offer a reason why it should continue its sittings, 
the debates would have been all on the negative side of the question. 
But the elections have intervened, and our Conservative friends 
have revivified their patriotism from the party cries of " Church 
and State Intact,*' "Lateral ^Reform," " Our Glorious Constitution, 
Perfect and Unaltered," and they will demand at our hands some 
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reason for the espousal of views of which they were in fact the 
advocates so shortly ago. 

Why shorten the duration of parliaments? Because it will 
allow of a more frequent expression of public opinion. A man can 
exercise no very powerful influence upon state afiairs if his sole 
privilege is to express his opinion about seven times in a lifetime 
(that is, supposing: him to possess the privilege when he becomes of 
age, and to live till he is seventy). It shoidd lie in the power of 
constituents to express, in some more tangible shape than in peti- 
tions, which may be totally disregarded, their opinion on public 
matters oftener than once in seven years. We boast that ours is a 
representative Government, but to be truly representative the in- 
tervals of parliamentary existence should be sufficiently brief to let 
the national voice, through the men it elects, tell upon those im- 
portant phases of national policy in which from time to time we 
feel so deeply. Gentlemen are often elected because they are the 
advocates of some popular measure, and may not represent the gene- 
ral political views of the majority of their constituents, and after 
the carrying of the particular measure for which they were elected, 
their .votes cease to represent the feelings of their constituents. 
One of the advantages of shorter parliaments would be that the 
constituency could remove the member, and replace him by one 
expressing their views on current politics. It is no proof that the 
man who represents our views to-day will do so on ail great ques- 
tions that may arise for the next seven years. Our nominee to 
support our views in regard to the malt tax, or parliamentary reform, 
may occupy the opposite pole in regard to half the questions of 
foreign policy. Elections are conducted with a view to the party 
cries of the moment, and the voters of 1859 never anticipated that 
the men they elected would have to deal with such questions as 
that of " Eecognition of the Confederate States," or armed inter- 
vention for Poland or Denmark. So we do not know what those of 
1865 will have to deal with ; but in a question aflfecting the peace or 
war of the country should not the nation's voice be heard P Should 
not the duration of Parliament be short enough that the election 
horizon might include many of the questions likely to rise for solu- 
tion during the term for whi6h the members are elected? 

A second advantage of short parliaments is that it would keep 
members in check by a wholesome fear of their constituents. The 
hustings and the polling-book would be visions to chide them, when 
tending towards any dereliction of duty. With too many of our 
M.P.s pledges and political creeds are fancy ball dresses, assumed 
for a country dance with their constituents, and thrown ofl* imme- 
diately they enter Parliament. As long as the interval betwixt the 
election days is so great they do not scruple at any departure from 
the views they were elected to support, not doubting that, as the 
day for re-election comes round, they can assume the penitent 
and don the old dress. Such men, as long as money and influence 
will crowd our Parliament with them, need to learn political 
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honesty by having to play the penitent oftener. It is strange how 
much more fraught with wisdom the suggestions of a constituency 
appear to an M.P. as the election draws nigh, and it at least teaches 
him that a man's convictions are worth respect if he is about to 
enforce them in the shape of a vote against him. I have from a 
friend the following story illustrative of my meaning. One even- 
ing in the House of Commons, a member from the North intro- 
duced and supported a bill by a strongly argumentative speech ; as 
the case is so recent I forbear giving names, &c. When he sat 
down, another member, witty, eloquent, and accomplished, rose, 
and for two hours, amidst plaudits and roars of approving laughter, 

foured out a torrent of ridicule and sarcasm upon the bill, 
t was rejected, and a few days later the witty orator travelled 
down to address his C— ^— constituency. There again the ready 
tongue answered to the active brain, and won the plaudits of the 
assembly. But when he sat down, an old man rose and said, 
" The hon. gentleman has told us much of the foreign policy of the 
government, of Sleswig Holstein, and other matters, but he has 
not told us why he voted against Mr. 's [mentioning the mem- 
ber from the North] bill ; " and moved after a brief speech, that in 
the opinion of that meeting he had not done his duty on this 
question. It was seconded, very reluctantly put by the chairman, 
and carried amidst ringing cheers. Then the hon. gentleman rose, 
but the banter and ridicule was gone from his tone, and he said, 
" Gentlemen, I perceive that this is an important question." And 
he who had listened to lucid and crushing argument for hours 
unmoved in the House of Commons, learnt in that short ten minutes 
with his constituents the importance of the question. How many 
of our M.P.s would learn the importance of questions if the elections 
forced them oftener to face their constituencies ! 

Shorter parliaments would have a tendency to lessen the cor- 
ruption and bribery attendant upon elections ; for men will not be 
willing to pay so dearly for an honour if short-lived. The recently 
published election expenses of some candidates are enormous. In 
one constituency £15,000 were spent by the winning parties (P) in 
what are called legitimate expenses. If the duration of Parliament 
was limited to two or three years, I fancy the legitimate expenses 
would be much less. Thus intellect would be placed on a more 
equal footing with wealth, for men who are ambitious of the situa- 
tion, simply from the social position it gives them, would seek some 
hobby less expensive, and would strut and fret their little hour 
upon a stage of more befitting shade. Parliamentary life should 
not be too expensive to lay it out of the path of the man of brains ; 
--and yet such are the calls upon a man's purse, that few of our 
literati and men of thought can undertake to contest an election. 
Shorter parliaments, T am convinced, will do their share in remedy- 
ing this evil. 

It may be used as an argument in favour of septennial parlia- 
ments, that they seldom extend the whole length of the time ; that 
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they are dissolved at the end of two, three, or four years. Bmt 
this is no reason why a parliament in which the contending parties 
are so equally balanced that they can only check each other's more- 
ment should continue in a sea of talk to misspend seven years of a 
nation's existence. If it is found that the most active and most 
working parHaments — and I think it will be so found — are those 
lasting only two or three years, why should not the regular term 
be limited to three years ? Thus briefly I have stated the most 
important arguments against septennial parliaments, and await 
the opinions of our affirmative friends. Kjlm Dsb. 
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IS A SCIENCE OF HISTOEY POSSIBLE? 

JLFFIEMATIVE ARTICLE. — IV. 

YouB correspondent who opens this discussion affirms that it is 
not a question of " free will and necessity," and yet immediately 
after he says, " The activities of the mind and will are known. They 
follow and obey certain distinct and traceable laws." Now I do 
not like this blowing hot and cold on the same subject. When the 
discovery was made that the earth went round the sun instead 
of the sun round the earth, the discovery was thought to be opposed 
to the interests of theology ; and a young theological student, at his 
examination, being asked, I suppose to test his orthodoxy, whether 
the sun went round the earth or the earth round the sun, replied, 
very judiciously, sometimes one and sometimes the other. Now 
this IS exactly how our philosophers in the present day — Sir 
William Hamilton and others — are disposed to treat the subject of 
free will and necessity ; they assume both to be true, that is, some- 
times one and sometimes the other. It is most certain, howevet, 
that if mind does not **ohei/ certain distinct and traceable laws," if 
it is " free," that is, can act or refuse to act under the same circum- 
stances, then a science of history is impossible, or indeed any 
science whatever in which man is an element, as science is merely 
the expression of distinct and traceable laws, or, in other words, of 
the invariable order in which things take place. Science depending 
upon this " invariableness " calculates what wOl be from what has 
been ; but if half the world — the world of mind — is left to chance, 
that is, free will, then all reasoning, which is merely this calcu- 
lation, is out of the question. We shall not continue this discussiop, 
but leave " Philalethes " to determine how that which is " foreor- 
dained " can be reconciled with free wiU, or how even Omnispienoe 
can foresee that which, if free, may not take place. 

" Philalethes" says," If a science of history were possible, our own 
consciousness would be guilty of absolute deception ; for it asserts 
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the entire freedom of the Imman will, its self-moying power and 
capability of determining its own course." What S]9inoza says is 
very true — " Human liberty, of which all boast, consists solely in 
this, that man is conscious of his will, and unconscious of the 
causes by which it is determined." We feel that we can do as toe 
please ; but we require an educated or corrected consciousness to see 
that what we please to do is determined by our bodily and mental 
constitution (what we call " ourselves ") and the circumstances in 
which we are placed. Now although, this is only an imaginary 
freedom, and we do not make either ourselves or our circumstances, 
still it is really all that we require, and it is, as we shall see, a free- 
dom consistent with '*law," and therefore with a science of 
history. 

Oersted says, "Everything that exists depends npon the past, 
prepares the future, and is related to the whole." This is but the 
expression in another form of what is now called the indestructibility 
and persistence of force. The forces at present in existence, both 
physical and mental, are only those previously existing in another 
form. These forms are constantiy changing ; but this is always in 
a certain invariable order, which we call laws of nature, and science 
in the expression of those laws. " History," as " Chepenom " says, " is 
a record of the acts of men, their motives and their consequences;" 
and a science of history is simply a record of the invariableness of 
the order in which these things always occur — the way in which 
one always precedes another, or their connection in what we call 
ijause and enect. 

"The ordiMfy events of history," says Buckle, "instead of 
being causes, are merely the occasions on which the real causes 
act." Now it is these causes with which a science of history has 
to deal, and these causes are usually expressed imder the head* 
of Anthropology, Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, and So- 
ciology. 

The laws of these several sciences make man what he is, and th0 
actions of men m«dce history. Of course where so many sets of laws 
are concerned, it makes a science of history difficult, but not 
impossible. Space will not allow of our touching upon the two 
first— the general history of men and the liistory of races ; but let 
us take the last three, which teach us how we may best secure 
" a sound mind in a sound body," and the conditions or circum- 
stances in whicb it may be best developed, which it is the province 
of social science to teach. 

The sciences of physiology and pathology are yet young, still they 
have already made their mark on history, and the average term of 
human life has been lengthened by at least ten years, and "plague, 
pestilence, and famine " are not the mysteries " Philalethes ** would 
have us suppose. If he consults the fiegistrar-General's Quarterly 
Eetum, ending June 30, 1861, he will find a page of history there 
showing to what extent we have already obtained a mastery over 
disease. The report takes 100,000 people of the London of 1660-79, 
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and compares it with the same number of 1859. There were then 
357 deaths by small-pox against 42 now ; 759 against 227 by fever, 
ague, scarlatina, quinsey, and croup; 1,079 against 611 by con- 
sumption and diseases of the lungs ; 763 against 8 by dysentery ; 
142 against 2 by scurvy ; 298 against 26 by dropsy ; 1,175 against 
136 children's deaths from convulsions ancT teething, and 86 against 
17 women's deaths in childbearing. Surely this is some progress 
towards the mens sana in corpore sano, and much more may be 
expected when only the same attention is paid to the breeding of 
men as is now paid to the breeding of cattle. Jacob was the first 
photographer, when by reflected light from peeled sticks he pro- 
duced speckled cattle; and almost any variety in form, size, and 
colour may now be produced by careful attention to the laws of de- 
scent ; and I do not despair, when such laws are equally attended 
to among human beings, of being able to say how Alexanders and 
Csesars, Socrateses and Bacons may be produced, if we cannot say 
exactly in what cradles they shall be laid. At present, however, 
we have an utter disregard of the laws of hereditary descent, and 
a licence to marry is considered to give a moral right to propagate 
every possible bodily and mental weakness and disease, and to 
have any number of children, without reference to the power the 
parents may have to bring them up. Life, although a mystery in 
its origin, is becoming less a mysterjr in its development every day ; 
and the same may be said of mind, since Gall proved that the brain 
is the organ of mind, and, with his followers, has shown tohatfaculties 
and what parts of the brain are mutually connected. When, there- 
fore, we know the circumstances in which an individual is placed, 
and his natural powers, bodily and mental, his future lot in life is 
no longer a mystery, but we can predicate with tolerable certainty 
what it will be : and the same may be said of nations, which are 
composed of individuals. 8o also of sociology; that, too, is a 
science ; and based upon the experience of the past as recorded in 
history, it teaches what to choose and what to avoid among the 
circumstances and institutions best calculated fuUy to develop all 
our powers and to make us most happy. Moral science teaches us 
our duties, and social science the circumstances in which they can 
best be performed. Political economy is a branch of social science, 
and its laws, by which wealth is accumulated, are becoming pretty 
generally known and acted upon ; and when man's wants shall have 
been thus supplied, he will find time for the cultivation of his 
higher moral, religious, and sesthetic powers. History or philo- 
sophy, teaching by experience, proves that the best kind of govern- 
ment is that 'v^ich tends to develop all man's powers, and which 
leaves him the fullest freedom of action. Self-government is the 
best, therefore, for this purpose. The wise head of a government 
may suggest and originate, but the people themselves should still 
execute. The present tendency of society is towards disintegration — 
towards the individuality of the individual ; but when each atom or 
individual has been made quite free to move in any direction that 
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it chooses, society will crystallize into newer and happier forms : 
not only shall we 'have an "organization of industry," but a fuller 
co-operation and community of interest. Hitherto history has 
been a mere record of wars and schemes for the individual aggran- 
dizement of nations, but in the future it must be a history of civili- 
zation, that is, of all that decreases the evil in the world, and 
multiplies and extends the range of the good. All these influences 
obey definite laws, and we shall have thus a history of science and 
a science of history. 

Statistics furnish the test by which the uniformity of events in 
society is made evident. If we take care that the field of observa- 
tion is large enough to neutralize the vital and mental peculiarities 
or idiosyncrasies of individuals, a "law" is obtained upon which 
we may always calculate for our guidance in the future. It is 
upon these laws that every kind of insurance is based, and that 
security is gained against every kind of casualty which is so 
essential to happiness, and to mental and moral growth. Hie 
elements of chance, or the disturbing influences that occur, only 
show our ignorance of some elements that ought to enter into the 
calculation. Lord Stanley said, in his opening address in the Sta- 
tistical section at the British Association (Sept. 7, 1865) : — 

<' We speak of chance — it is a word which we mast use for conyenience" sake, — 
but we really mean by it, not that the resalt or the thing discossed is in itaelf 
uncertain, bnt that some or all of the determining causes of such results are to us 
unknown. We imply, not the absence of a law, but inevitable ignorance, on our 
part, of what the law is. When you find uniformity, or something which closely 
approximates to uniformity, in such matters as the number of letters yearly posted 
without addresses, in the number of widows and widowers who exist, or in the 
number of detected offences of the same nature committed within the year, it Is 
impossible not to be impressed, however trifling may be the illustration of them, 
with the permanence and steadiness of the laws which regulate our extsteDca" 

Some of the facts brought to light by statistics are certainly not 
such as might be ordinarily expected. Thus the number of marriages 
is not governed by love but by the abundance of com, aad the 
number of children, as was proved in Ireland, by its scarcity. 
Ignorance and poverty always lead to an improvident increase of 
children. The basis for calculation necessary to "precipitate" the 
*' law" narrows as men are more and more governed by reason and 
the moral sense; so that it requires only one individual, when he 
is di, perfect gentlemcm, to say what he will do on almost all occa- 
sions. We know he will not lie, or steal, or break any <rf the ten 
commandments, and that it is quite impossible he should ever do a 
dirty or a mean action ; in fact, he is a law unto himself; and a 
century hence, as Buckle says, '' it will be as rare to find an his- 
torian who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, 
as it now is to find a philosopher who denies the zegttlority of the 
material world." C. B. 
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NEGATIVE AETICLE. — IV. 



Science concerns itself with certainties. That which it predicts 
is recnrrency. In history there is nothing recurrent. New men, 
new forms of life, new occasions of action — all necessitate new acts, 
not the repetition of old ones. Just as there is no standing still in 
national life, tiiere are not recurrent phenomena in history. It is 
true that the analogy of law may be quoted in which precedents are 
adduced and made the basis of the interpretation and application 
of law to instances in court, and in which even where there is no real 
lex scripia the analogy of former decisions must be followed. But 
we submit that this is not quite relevant, for in this case there is a 
law whereon to model the decision and frame the application. 
Hence we do not admit that the inference of law from former deci- 
sions gives at all a ground for asserting that history may be regarded 
as affording recurrent events just as plainly as law affords recurrent 
oases. If, then, there are not in history regularly recurrent phe- 
nomena there can be no science — that is, a fixed and knowable 
order of nature, having regularity and connection, and going on 
in uninterrupted sequence and consequence from age to age in 
the same manner and in accordance with an educated human 
expectancy. 

Science does not demand, as R. S. asserts (p. 183), " an infi- 
nite knowledge of the past," but such a frequency of recur- 
rence as shall be sufficient to establish an induction. Now if, as 
he asserts it is (p. 183), "history is biography, biography is a 
record of the lives of individuals," we cannot but ask. How is it 
possible that there can be a science of things, each of which is dif- 
lerent not only in situation, aptitudes, surroundings, and internal 
feeling, but called to live in different circumstances, and to act from 
motives suggested by these P ** A science of biography " has, we 
think, never before been heard or thought of; but we are glad to 
learn from It. S. that " a law is evolved, and the science of biography 
begun.*' When shall he favour the universe with " the new science " 
wmeh will make Yico hang his diminished head, or feci his fame 
dead and gone P To argue as he does from the existence of a science 
of biography to a science of history, is to argue from the less 
possible to the more possible, so that he has the credit of inventing 
a fresh fallacy, viz., that the truth follows the weaker premises. 
Well done, R. S. ! ** Once in possession of the necessary data, the 
science would be accurately and rapidly developed" (p. 183); but 
whence come " the necessary data"? Is it not a preliminary, accord- 
ing to the venerable Mrs. Glasse, of making hare soup that you should 
first catch (or get) your hare ? Is it not equally requisite before 
you have a science of history to have previously secured ** the neces- 
sary data'*P The data which science requires is similar and con- 
stantly recurring observation or experience. Where is that to be 
had P Observation and experience show man in a state of incessant 
changeableness, and hence all inductions framed upon the hypothesis 
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that " man is the same in all ages, and in all nations ** (p. 183), are 
found to be misleading and disappointing. 

Let ns try this same instance of induction, '' Man is the same in 
all ages "! Good : where then is man's fancied progress, and how 
are we to reconcile this postulate with the demonstration which 
history supplies that humanity is progressive P Can he be the same 
and progressive, or has he acquired the grand Satanic characteristic 
of being, as Milton avers, "Alike, but oh how diflferent?" If this 
is the early teaching of the science of history it is highly deceptive, 
and we must advocate the same course of action with this philo- 
sophy as Macbeth believed was best in the case of physic — " throw 
it to the dogs." That seems to be about all its use. 

No " science,*' E,. S. asserts, ** is absolutely predictive." Perhaps 
E*. S. will beg pardon of the goddess TJrania for his most absolute 
and presumptuous denial of her highest glory. Is not astronomy 
all in all predictive P Does not the renown of astronomers depend 
on their certain predictions, predictions calculated to a moment? 
When will the sublime era in the science of history arise that will 
match with the night in which the planet Neptune was first of all 
revealed to human observation by calculations of the most definite 
and irrefragable description ? That is to say, if a science of history 
is possible, when will it be able by strict and indefeasible pre- 
calculation to tell in what particular cradle in the globe will the 
prime minister, say, of the Holy Land, be bornP under whose 
dominion the battle of Armageddon will be fought P or by what 
household will the President of the United States, a century hence, 
be added to the number of the powers that are to be P or where is 
the town in which shall be produced the inventor of the means of 
aerial navigation ? or any other prophetic character whose advent 
is foretold, and known as certainly as the eclipses of the sun, or the 
return of comets from their far journeys into the blank night of 
space. 

We do not read of any grand prevision of Julius Caesar, of Con- 
stantino, of Charlemagne, of Peter the Hermit, of Colimibus, of 
Luther, of Joan of Arc, of Cromwell, of Clive, of Washington, of 
Napoleon, of Watt, of Stephenson, of Wheatstone, of Lincoln, or 
of Bismark — all historic names of greater or less fame or notoriety. 
This seems to show that a science of history is not possible. 

But if we turn to philosophies of history, we shall find the greatest 
possible differences prevail. Macaulay proves that Providence was 
constantly on the side of the Whigs ; Sheriff Alison, that He was 
never absent from the active efforts of the Tories. Miller shows 
that history has been so arranged that Britain should be the chief 
of nations ; Guizot asserts that France has been placed in the first 
rank by the spirit of civilization ; Vico bestowed the chief place in 
history upon Italy, and Mazzini does so now; while Hegel finds the 
inner movements of human progress governed by a spring in Ger- 
many, whence issue the influences of world-changes ; and Fichte 
discovers that the destination of man is due to the fine spirit of 
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truth whicli emanates from philosophy ; while !Napoleoii IIL sees 
in the great stir of fell warfare the means of winding up the great 
machine of human existence to new effort and developments. 

Is the millennial period to be when the science of history is so 
fully developed that we can pick out all the (possible) criminal 
population at their birth, and apply a law to them similar to that 
given to the Jews by the Pharaoh *' who knew not Joseph"? Or is 
it to be when men's wills shall be so suffused by the doctrines of 
the Holy One ?— 

*' The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.** 

This is a test question for the advocates of the science of history ; 
for a science of history should be like other sciences, — 

1. Founded on a true induction of similar experiences, &c. 

2. Fairly exphcable in a series of laws which can be submitted to 
due tests. 

3. Predictive of the occuirences which depend upon the observed 
phenomena. 

4. Consistent with, nay, fully explanatory of, all experience. 

Is there any history which fulfils such conditions F can there be 
any? Are not records doubtful, motives hidden, actions misrepre- 
sentable, and the effects of circumstances variable on different 
individuals? If the foundations are uncertain, can the super- 
structure be stable ? If not, a science of history is impossible ; and 
the negative is in, the right. A. C. W. 



OUGHT COEPOEAL PUNISHMENT TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN EDUCATION ? 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB.-— V. 

Solomon, who was aforetime asserted to have spoken by the 
inspiration of the Almighty, has been discovered to be a driveller ; 
who, while he composed maxims on how to manage a family, could 
not guide his own children into the ways of righteousness, and 
spoiled his children, even although (perhaps because !) he used the 
rod. St. Paul, who submitted to his father after the flesh, who 
chastised him, and his master who used the rod, was quite mistaken 
when he justified those by whom he was stricken, smitten, and 
afflicted ; and had he lived in modern days he would never have 
admitted that this chastisement was to his profit. He would have 
learned from daily leaders and from the negative writers in ihia 
serial that the lash was brutal and the birch a nuisance, the rod 
a siiare and the strap a delusion, and that corporal punishment 
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ouglit not to be employed in education. The corrective power- of 
pain, which has been inwoven with the divine plan of the world, is 
entirely a mistake, and it has no educational advantage. It neither 
restrains nor constrains ; and the moral effect of sparing the rod is 
exactly the reverse of that which Solomon predicated. Practice is 
wrong, and theory is vain ; sentiment alone is right, and good, and 
true. 

Since this debate was begun in these pages, the 'topic of school 
discipline has become quite a subject for newspaper debates. The 
chief journals have taken up the question, and nave attempted to 
give it a peremptory settlement. We do not think they have been 
quite successful in their difficult task of proving a negative. It is 
undoubted that some form or other of punishment is indispensable 
in human life. Men's minds and consciences are quite at one on 
that point, and the only " apple of discord " is what form shall our 
punishments assume, and to what part of human nature shall they 
appeal. The experience of ages has declared that corporal punish- 
ment has been, in the main, the most effective and the least in- 
jurious. But we are changing everything, and we must change 
that too. We are becoming so wise that the rod is no longer to be 
tolerated, and birch trees may cease to yield branches. Whipcord 
need no longer be manufactured, and hemp-seed need no longer be 
sowed, for boys are manageable without the raw material as well as 
the manufactured article. Leathern straps and canes are no longer 
requisite as productions of the artificer's art, for flogging is doomed, 
and its abolition is as certain as that of the Test Act. 

But can we excise from the mind the ideas of merit and demerit, 
praise and blame, reward and punishment P or can society be bene- 
fited by training schoolboys to become regardless of these forms of 
human thought ? We think not. If the inefficacy of punishment 
is to be used, as "Hopestock" does, as an argument for its abolition, 
then may we denude our towns of their police, sell off our gaols, 
and let out our penitentiaries for the accotomodation of private 
parties ; for these too have been inefficacious in extermmating 
crime. The fallacy of " Hopes tock's " argument may be answered 
thus, as it is illustrated in a work of great merit : — " Please, sir, 
I could not help it," says a schoolboy, very truly, to his master, 
with reference to some offence he has committed. " I know you 
could not, my dear boy," says the master ; " you left out of con- 
sideration the flogging you were to have if you did it ; when I tave 
given it to you, you will think of it another time, and it will enable 
you to help it for the future." 

The quotation of examples in which " Hopestock " indulges, and 
in which several other controversialists delight, is of no weight 
unless it were complete. It is a most injudicious way of reasoning, 
unless we can get at an exhaustion of instances, which, in l^e case 
of jfchis debate, is clearly impossible. We can adopt this " instance" 
style of argument quite as well and effectually I think as our oppo- 
nents, as the following paragraph may exemplify. 
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• Dr. Keate was perhaps the most notable flogger who ever wielded 
the schoolmaster's birch ; yet " he was a great scholar, an elegant 
poet, a capital teacher; and we must not hold lightly [says the 
author of " Etoniana"] the man who has flogged half the ministers, 
secretaries, bishops, generals, and dukes of the present century." 
Under him, plagose as he was, such gentlemen and scholars as the 
Earl of Derby, W. M. Praed, W. E. Gladstone, &c., were educated ; 
and many a cut upon the cuticle he is reported to have given them 
in " the pre-scientific period of educational history, before the dis- 
ciples of Bell, Lancaster, and Stow had begun to stow into men's 
minds that thrashing is pernicious.** 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby was a schoolmaster of no mean mark, whose 
pupils have carved out eminence in many walks. He did not hesitate 
to employ the rod on not a few of those boys who, as men, have main- 
tained the glory of their country as well as the fame of their master. 
We have Arnolds and Stanleys, Cloughs and Palgraves, Longleys 
and Ellicots, Browns and Trollopes, out of schools where the rod was 
wielded; and though there are cases of Do-the-boys-Hall inflictions 
of punishment, they are not in reality more common than the abuses 
of any other form of discretionary power placed in the hands of men 
of mere human passions and tempers. Were we to abolish every- 
thing thus liable to abuse, what could stand amongst human insti- 
tutions? Banks, magistracies, bishoprics, and even premiersbips 
have had their delinquencies quite as numerously, considering their 
nxunbers, as " schools and schoolmasters.** 

That flogging has to a certain extent been superseded by other 
punishments among criminals, and in the great corporations of 
the army and navy, can be employed as no argument for the 
abandonment of corporal punishment in school. The objects of 
these experiments — ^which have, however, not given great evidence 
of their good effects — are entirely under the control of those who 
have them in charge, and are in most instances come to years of 
comprehension. They have had a certain discipline in obedience. 
But children enter school often without any training in obedience ; 
often after a long and serious attack of home favouritism and 
petting. The restraints necessary in school appear not only new 
and vexatious, but unrequired; and fretting with stubbornness 
often ensues. E-easoning is vain, in many such instances ; other 
punishments may lead to evil results, and their efficacy depends 
upon the amount of stubbornness with which the boy can bear the 
form of punishment assigned, and the experiment may fail; but 
there are few boys who do not readily quail before the rod, and 
upon whose stubbornness it does not act as a refrigerant. 

We think this whole question a concession to the easy-going 
effeminacy of this era — to the hyper-sentimentality of an age which 
groans at bodily suffering, while it ignores the far less endurable 
gall and wormwood of the spirit which mental punishments involve. 
The -keen agony of hunger, while far more injurious to health, is not 
nearly so effective as the twitching pain of a cane, while it takes far 
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longer to effect its conquests. Imprisonment, while it may wipe 
health from the face, may be borne by the stolid and stupid with- 
out any moral or mental effect, by the vicious even with enjoyment, 
as E.. S. has shown. Impositions may be given and may be insisted 
upon, but if they are not done what is to be done P They only afford 
an opportunity for double resistance, or a fresh temptation to de- 
ception. Public gallery exposure nourishes and cherisnes hypocrisy 
and petty malignity in the children, and is entirely useless, except 
in children of fine nature, which is just the sort to be spoiled by 
such tricks. We think that more importance ought to be attached 
to training than to disciplining ; that teachers ought to be well in- 
formed regarding the nature of mind and passion, and should be 
guided by common sense and religious feelmg ; but we also think 
that corporal punishment might be employed moderately, judi- 
ciously, and not too frequently, or in regard to trifles in modem 
education, as a short, easy, and effective way of bringing children 
to a sense of their chief duty — obedience. Malvern. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — V. 

In affiiming that " corporal punishment ought not to be used in 
education,'* and in putting forward some proof to that effect, I 
wish it to be understood that this principle may not apply to every 
case. Isolated and uncommon idiosyncrasies may require un- 
common and exceptional treatment to meet their exigencies. This, 
however, as I maintain, does not damage our position ; rather, as is 
often said, " the exception proves the rule." I argue that an en- 
lightened and intellectual age should seek rather by kindness and 
encouragement than by harshness and severity to " teach the young 
idea how to shoot." That is, that in all seminaries for the educa- 
tion of the young, the pupils should be stimulated to exertion in 
their studies by a judicious appeal to their reason rather than by 
an injudicious and demoralizing appeal to their fear of punishment 
and horror of the rod. That, in short, corporal punishment should 
be avoided in education. Articles aflSrming that corporal punish- 
ment ought to be used have been written by " Malvern,'* ** Scho- 
lasticos," R. S., and J. M. G. *' Scholasticos" and "Malvern" 
doubtless are sincere. They have done little to establish their 
position. However, let us give- that little credit for being their 
best. Assuming that they are two examples of what Corporal 
punishment can do, and that their relative articles are examples 
of what they can do, all I say is, that it does not argue substan- 
tially in favour of such punishment. The article of E.. S. (as 
articles by that contributor generally are) is thoughtful and worthy 
of attention, but leaves, in this instance, little to reply to. Amidst 
this dulness and lack of argument, the paper of jt M. Gr. rises an 
oasis in the desert, and however slight the value of his remarks, he 
cannot be accused of spoiling a t^e for want of telling it, as the 
exaggerated tone of his article will enable us to show. 

To begin at the beginning, however, there are two or three 
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remarks of " Scliolasticos" to be dealt with. "The rod," says he, 
•* is the legitimate exponent of offended authority." To some minds 
it may be, and the only one. Not so with us. As a principle in 
the administration of the criminal law in every well governed 
country, and arguing from the greater to the less, in every well 
governed school punishment is awarded, not in a spirit of vengeance, 
or of vindictive or atoning retribution, but rather as a means of 
deterring the culprit from the commission of a like crime. And 
also by the example of his punishment to restrain others from 
crime. 

Now, nationally, the whip has fallen into disuse in our gaols and 
our reformatories. People say it degrades the criminal, and, as 
** Scholasticos" must know, this punishment is comparatively rarely 
used, and imprisonment for a longer term substituted. Should we 
then, I ask him, do that to our children (I trust of highly suscep- 
tible feelings) which as a nation we shrink from doing to our 
criminals ? Can we do to our children,- who are as yet free from 
crime, without degrading them, what we cannot administer to 
those sunk in crime, because of its degrading influence ? Then, 
is the rod the legitimate exponent of offended authority P Again, 
" children are not reasonable creatures ; for some years they are 
animal, not intelligent. At what period of life do they cease to be 
animal? And with the alternative of becoming which, vegetable 
or mineral ? This is simply silly and defeats itself, for how wrong 
morally it must be, in addition to its opposition to all reason and . 
all religion, to chastise that which is non-intelligent, that which 
does not clearly know right from wrong. " Scholasticos " would 
have us then whip a child when " animal and non-intelligent;** and 
I must, reasoning from his sentence, infer that when it ceased to be 
** animal" (whenever that may be) and became "intelligent" he 
would leave off whipping it. That is directly it arrived at such 
years as to know duty from misconducty and truth from error j he 
would cease to whip it for offences of intelligence or of morals, 
constantly applied to its corrective education and training — mark, 
up to the time of its becoming ** intelligent and not animal,** 

If this be the foundation of a system of education pursued by 
" Scholasticos " in such matters, in his own words " a namby- 
pamby spirit has got into our nation indeed!" " Malvern," the 
next writer on the affirmative side of this question, goes geographi- 
cally a long distance, and likewise a long distance chronologically, for 
an argument; and like products of foreign and distant lands, brought 
here at great expense and trouble for the gratification of man's 
hyper-civilization, we often find that the productions of our own 
climate, or the creations of our own industry, are of quite an equal 
value at a less cost ; so he might have perhaps found a stronger 
argument to patch up a bad cause nearer nome. " Both at Athens 
and Sparta," says "Malvern," "not only the boys, but the youth 
in the gymnasia had their irregularities punished with stripes ; 
undoubtedly without their spirits being broken, or any aversion 
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created for those studies by which they were afterwards to distin- 
guiah themselves in the E,epublic." It may be well, perhaps neces- 
sary, to remind " Malvern " that Greece was Pagan, that England 
is Christian, that the world has advanced in thought and in feeling 
since those good old times, that what might then be applied to 
social economics, as true in principle and unimpeachable in practice, 
it directly opposed to the spirit of enlightened civilization, and is 
not consonant with the temper of the nineteenth century. More, 
the Spartans had slaves. The Spartans made them drunk to exhibit 
the horrors of inebriety to the " boys and youth '* of the State. 
Shall England do so ? The Spartans destroyed, as soon as bom, the 
children who were the issue of their parents at such periods of life 
as the father and mother were not in full vigour, at some times in 
her history! Shall England do so because they did? The Athenians 
destroyed many of their female children ! Shall England sanction 
infanticide ? 

Further, it will be well for this writer to bear in mind that this 
is not Sparta, and that he is not Lycurgiis, and that arguments 
culled from the dusty tomes of Grecian or Roman history, though 
all very fine in theory, though exhibiting an apparently encyclo- 
psedic scholarship, though showing us tmngs very advisable and 
right in Sparta or in Athens, are not exactly in accordance with 
what is generally, and ought to be universally, " the spirit and the 
genius of the nineteenth century." 

K. S., in an article sensible and moderate in tone, advocates ijie 
affirmative. I give him credit for all sincerity in his maintenance 
and expression of such views, and for making the most of a bad 
case. StUl his article leaves little for reply. One question deserves, 
however, a word or two of consideration. After enumerating the 
pleasures and advantages of thrashing a boy, he asks, if you do not 
do this, how will you punish him P At the school at which I was 
educated (a large school) we were never thrashed ; other punishments 
were substituted — impositions, confinement, not being allowed to 
walk out with the other pupils, and so on. But we had a master 
for whom the boys, not only the higher forms, but all the school, 
had a great regard, and of whose (fispleasure we all had a whole- 
some dread, fie was a man of great power of character, and ruled 
his little kingdom with judgment and discretion. We probably left 
school as intelligent and, on an average, as well educated as most 
boys who attended schools where flogging was the order of the day. 
We were punished in the various ways mentioned above. But it 
has often occurred to me that if a system of small fines were to be 
introduced, and the pence of which the boys were so mulcted paid 
to the account of some charily, it would be an excellent mode of 
punishment, if parents would accjuiesce in it, and further it by 
letting the schoolmaster give or withhold the boys* pocket-money. 
Thrashing is objected to, and most justly so, as barbarous and 
demoralizing. Confinement and impositions, which are the same in 
effect, as unhealthy in their tendency, to deprive lazy or mischievous 
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boya of proper exercise. Whereas tlie fines I suggest would only 
deprive them of their halfpence, which are very dear to them, and 
which are usually spent in edibles of a kind not calculated to pro- 
mote health or digestion. So dear are the few halfpence a week 
(say a shilling at most) that as a rule boys have allowed them as 
pocket-money, that I believe the certainty of being deprived of 
them, if ill-behaved or wanting in diligence, would prove a constant 
spur to exertion and a constant check to schoolboy wickedness. 

Let a kind schoolmaster likewise offer suitable rewards to merit 
and diligence. I now offer a few comments on the article of 
J. M. S. " This age," says he, " has grown peevish, whining, and 
puerile." When people discover such things they are rather under 
the delusion that the age is a reflex of their own disordered and un- 
healthy minds. Away with such twaddle ! What age was more 
healthy in its morals ? In which was a manly spirit more general 
or more admired? This gentleman's acquaintance with " soft- 
sawder patriots and apple-tart preachers *' has not tended to im- 
prove his own amor patriae or to elevate his own style of preach- 
ing. To wit : — " We have reached a terrible depth of demoraliza- 
tion " — (does not J. M. S. know the depth well, down to the very 
bottom?),— "when such things are possible as dog hospitals and 
cat asylums, anti-cruelty to criminals' associations and garrotters* 
friend associations." Well but, good sir, they are not possible, and 
don't exist; and — excuse me-— you know it. What, when we sift it 
and dry it in the sun's rays, is left in weight of the enormous jelly- 
fish weighing a hundredweight P At most a few grains. So with 
J. M. S.'s sentence. Let us dry it. Some kind persons in London 
solicit subscriptions for the purpose of taking stray dogs from our 
streets and destroying them if valueless, or keeping them and finding 
owners and masters for them if worth keeping. Go there, and you 
will hare the choice of fifty. If this be " maudlin sentiment and 
meddling philanthropy " grown ** rampant," I say let it continue 
and flourish. 

We will place this carefully dried specimen on our shelf. We 
have read J. M. S. through all his phases. We need dry no more 
— all is jelly-fish. Where morality points, where Christian spirit 
leads, where humanity and mercy with justice are, British reader, 
you will choose to be too. You will be found in a vast majority on 
the side of the question humbly but earnestly advocated by 

S. L E. E. 
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CHRISTOPHEE NOETH. 

Let the reader fancy Idmself standing, about seven or eigkt o'clock, 
on a fine morning in summer, at the foot of the Scott monument. 
The sun is shining brightly, and the sky is blue ; the birds are twit- 
tering joyously, and with the exception of a stray bugle note from 
the Uastle beyond, comparative silence reigns over the Northern 
capital. A few early shopmen have removed their shutters, but 
Prince's Street wants a good four hours yet of its meridian splen- 
dour. You have gone all over the Calton Hill, and surveyed the 
National Monument till you were fairly tired ; you have been down 
at Holvrood to see the pictures and Lord Darnley's boots ; you have 
seen Mons Meg and tne Scotch regalia, besides a host of other 
lions both great and small, too numerous to recapitulate. You have 
planned a trip to Melrose by the twelve o'clock train, or perhaps a 
run by the jEdinburgh and Glasgow railway for a sail up Loch 
Lomond. Three or four spare hours are now upon your hands^ and 
you are naturally desirous to apply them to the best advantage. 
How this can be done, then, is the question which presents itself. 
Craigmillar Castle would be a capital place, but a little too distant 
to reach on foot, and no sensible man would think of cooping himself 
up in a conveyance on such a magnificent morning. In the midst 
of your cogitations something suggests the Dean Cemetery, and ere 
the resolution has been half formed in your mind, you find yourself 
passing down Queensferry Street, across the Dean Bridge, and 
within a hundred yards of the gate. 

A rather uninviting-looking place seems the Dean Cemetery from 
the outside ; but once past the gate and the aspect is different. 
Pleasant to the eye are the many-coloured flowers that bloom upon 
the graves, pleasanter still is it to contemplate names around you 
which have done honour to Scotland. After life's fitful fever there 
sleeps Francis Jeffrey, ai;d side by side with him his friend and 
biographer Cockburn. Nor are these the only illustrious names 
that meet the eye of the visitor. A small pillar of red granite stands 
near one of the side walks, lifting its head so unobtrusively as 
perhaps to escape observation. The inscription it bears is brief, 
being little more than the name of him who sleeps beneath it ; a few 
flowers are planted on the grave, and these are all that mark the 
resting-place of Wilson. . 

Many people who visit the Dean Cemetery pass that modest 
headstone without heeding the name engraved upon it, not from any 
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want of attention, but because they are not familiar with it as 
belonging to one who ranked amongst the foremost writers of his 
time. But if the name of Christopher North stood there instead of 
John Wilson, what a host of ideas would be conjured up by the 
sight of it ! what memories of those pleasant noctes, those brilliant 
reviews on men and books in the pages of Blackwood, those charming, 
never wearisome papers relating to Christopher himself would rush 
into the mind ! Tne minutest particulars concerning the man to 
whom these memories belong are pregnant with interest, and those 
who can supply those particulars cannot but be regarded with gratir 
tude. With what pleasure, then, have the admirers of Wilson 
hailed the appearance of the longwished-for record of his life,* and 
that, too, from the hand of one who was, perhfips, of all others, best 
fitted to have undertaken the task — the hand of his daughter. 

In the hasty glimpse which the traveller now obtains of the town 
of Paisley in whirling along the Caledonian Eailway, he sees little 
to associate it with the birthplace of a poet. Tall chimneys, whose 
tops are hidden amid clouds of circumambient smoke, are a pro- 
minent feature in the view ; the streets appear narrow and ill kept, 
and an aspect of gloom hangs over the entire place which is certainly 
the reverse of pleasant ; yet here was bom, exactly eighty years 
ago, the man whose name illumines every page of these volumes, 
and in this unpromising spot were the days of his childhood spent. 
His father, who was a gauze manufacturer, had realized a consider- 
able fortune — so considerable that after his death the portion of his 
eldest son John amounted to something like fifty thousand pounds. 
Being thus placed in aflBiuent circumstances, he was precluded by 
his position from serving what is called an apprenticeship to life, or 
from forming that practical acquaintance with it which is obtained by 
men who are less favoured by fortune. But what his position denied 
him was amply made up for by his love of adventure and of obser- 
vation. Many stories of this trait in the future professor are still 
current in the town of Paisley ; and according to one of them, which 
Mrs. Gordon relates, we find him starting from the parental roof 
one day, at the age of three years, on a fishing excursion, his tackle 
consisting of a willow wand, a thread line, and crooked pin. Little 
dreaming of the consternation his absence doubtless caused at home, 
the youtMul disciple of Walton pursued his sport until the capture 
of the tiniest of minnows sent him back in triumph to his friends. 
Many years afterwards, when that childish form had attained the full 
pride of manhood, that memorable adventure was recorded in the 
most delightful of papers ; nothing seemed to give the genial Chris- 
topher such unfeigned pleasure as to dig those youthful reminis- 
cences from out the depths of his memory. 

After this juvenile adventure nine happy years rolled past : how 
pleasant those early days seem when a man looks back upon them in 

* " Memoirs of Christopher North," by Mrs. Gordon. Edinburgh : Edmonstou 
and Donglas. 2 vols. 
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after life ! Ever verdant, ever delightftil, the recollection of them 
fades away but with memory itself. The heaviest cloud which had 
as yet darkened the brightness of his youth was doomed at this time 
to throw its shadow across his path. In 1797, just previous to liis 
entry into Glasgow University, the death of his father took place. 
The mind of the future poet appears to have been affected by the 
event to a more than ordinary degree, for he is said to have swooned 
away in the graveyard on hearing the sound of the clay falling oh: 
the coffin, itarely, however, does grief keep possession of the mind 
at such an early age, more particularly when circumstances are Buch 
as to render the loss of a relative unfelt in a worldly point of view. 
Added to which, in Wilson's case, in the career on which he was 
about entering he found much to divert his mind from brooding on 
the loss he had sustained. Having entered G-lasgow College, he 
remained there for six years, that is to say, down to the year 1803. 
We may presume the events of his life during this period were not 
very marked, as we find little of any interest recorded of him ; and 
it is therefore unnecessary to dwell longer upon it, after remarking 
that during his stay at this institution he resided with Professor 
Jardine, a man who, independently of the respect inspired by hia 
acquirements, gained the love of the students placed under his charge, 
by the amiability of his manners and the unblemished rectitime 
or his life. It was with no shortlived feelings of regret that he con- 
templated leaving the roof which for so many years he had regarded 
almost as parental ; but he soon found a pleasure amid the shades of 
Magdalen College, which was fondly dwelt upon scores of years 
after. Oxford, with her many classic associations, was ever fresh 
in the mind of Wilson. The extended course of studies prescribed 
for a youth on entering a great academical institution, and the many 
varieties of character he meets there, tend to strengthen his mind 
and to bring his ideas to maturity. But although young Wilson 
devoted himself with no ordinary assiduity to the studies laid down 
in the course, he was by no means averse to social enjoyments. 
He was occasionally subject to fits of deep melancholjr, but when 
his gloom wore off his spirits became elastic in the opposite extreme. 
He was fond of the society of youths of his own age, and his genial 
disposition rendered him beloved in return by all who came in 
contact with him. In addition to the more abstruse matters to 
which he gave his attention while at Oxford, we find he devote'd' a 
good deal of time to literature ; and although much profundity of 
reasoning or polish of style could not be expected from a youth of 
eighteen, the varied nature of the subjects on which he wrote, as 
given by Mrs. Gordon, speaks well for his versatility, to say nothing 
of the amount of reading necessary to deal with them in even a 
passable manner. 

A predilection for letters was not the only taste that Wilson 
indulged. Athletic sports always occupied a high place in his esti- 
mation. He had a decided taste for pugilism, which he practised 
with considerable success. Added. to his scientific knowledge, his 
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powerfdl frame rendered him a formidable antagonist, oven ic those 
who were professors of th^ noble art. As a pedestrian, too, he won 
for himselt a bigli degree of notoriety. It was no uncommon thing 
to find him, particularly after one of his fits of depression, starting 
off for a pleasant walk of fifty or sixty miles, and returning appa- 
rently both physically and mentally the better of the exercise. 
Another amusement, which has now, happily for the character of 
the age, lost much of its former attractions, received no little share 
of his attention, namely, that of cockfighting. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to conceive the professor of moral philosophy of after years 
giving countenance in his youth to what would now be considered a 
cruel and degrading sport ; but in those days most young men with 
any pretensions to position and fortune not only patronized it, but 
expended considerable sums in the maintenance and training of 
those bellicose bipeds. Wilson seems to have enjoyed the thin|C 
uncommonly, but not altogether, perhaps, from the mere excitement 
attendant on such exhibitions. Himself endowed with a large share 
of physi<;al courage, he took a keen pleasure in seeing that admir- 
able quality displayed in others, even in the brute creation ; and 
this, no doubt, might have contributed to foster a taste which riper 
judgment might afterwards have condemned. But notwithstanding 
the time given to these amusements, it by no means encroached 
upon the hours prescribed for his studies. He became, in course of 
time, an admirable Greek scholar, and according as years increased 
his observation and reading on general subjects became propor- 
tionately extended. Towards the close of his fourth year he took 
his degree, besides having borne ofi* in triumph, some time pre- 
viously, the Newdigate prize for a poem on Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Painting. The highest opinions of his talents were entertained 
at this time by his tutors and college acquaintances ; and unlike 
very many young men of whom high expectations are formed, the 
success he achieved in after life not only equalled, but surpassed the 
promise of his youth. 

With the triumphs he had achieved in 1807 came the close of hw 
collegiate career, and being then in possession of ample means, a 
life of leisure lay before him. Amongst the writers to whose works 
he had given his attention while at Oxford, Mr. Wordsworth occu- 
pied a prominent place, and, as a natural consequence, Wilson, 
whose own ideas led him to revel amidst the beauties of nature, 
became an enthusiastic disciple in the new school of philosophy to 
which that great genius had given birth. To the latest period of 
his life his admiration for Wordsworth and his teachings remained 
unchanged ; and if Wilson never laid the foundation of any peculiar 
school of his own, it was compensated for by the fervour with wHdi 
he ever continued to uphold the principles of the master under 
whom he studied, notwithstanding the amount of coldness, and even 
contempt, they were long destined to endure. It was not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that he should have fixed his abode amid the scenes 
which the genius of Wordsworth had rendered hallowed. On the 
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shores of Windermere stands the little estate of EUeray, a spot which 
seems to combine all the beauties most attractive to the poet's 
mind. While enjoying to the fullest extent the advantages which 
the place afforded, not the least of which was- the society of Words- 
worth and ofDe Quincey, he did not allow his mental powers to rust 
for want of use ; in his hours of solitude he prepared for the press 
a number of short poems, chiefly descriptive oi the scenery by which 
he was surrounded. After a day of pleasure, whether spent in boat- 
ing on the lake, or in rambling through the adjacent mountains, he 
was wont to wander forth at night and contemplate — 

'* The full-orbed moon that bathed in light 
The mellowed verdure of Heivellyn*s steep." 

And at such times, no doubt, numbers of his minor pieces were com- 
posed. During the first year of his residence at Elleray, he con- 
ceived the execution of a poem of more important dimensions, 
which he laboured at assiduously till its completion about the 
middle of the year 1810. With this work Wilson made his first 
bow before the reading public, under the auspices of a Mr. Smith, 
a Glasgow publisher of some repute. Wilson, with the self-con- 
sciousness of genius, had formed, and with justice, a high estimate 
of the poem, and being then in his twenty-sixth year, was naturally 
buoyant with hopes of success. He pictured to himself a brilliant 
reputation on the publication of his poem, but like many another 
instance of the unsubstantial nature of such visions, the work on 
which so large an amount of genius was expended proved commer- 
cially a failure. Yet in the estimation of those who knew what 
food poetry was, and were therefore competent to judge of it, " The 
sle of Palms " occupied a distinguished place. Jeffrey, the 
great ruling spirit of the North, whose breath could make or mar 
the bubble reputation, looked upon the work with a favourable eye. 
To discerning critics the work was one of great beauty. In metrical 
construction and harmonious arrangement of the lines there was 
nothing more to be desired by the most fastidious critic. In the 
descriptive passages, too, there was a manifest skill exercised which 
could scarcely have been excelled even by the magic pen of Cole- 
ridge. But it was in this very excellence that fault was found with 
the poem. The pictures brought before the eye were by many 
readers considered to be too highly coloured ; the real seemed to 
have given place almost entirely to the ideal. It was one of those 
works which are pre-eminently the productions of youth,-r-works 
which are conceived and executed ere the influence of experience 
and riper judgment is at hand to rein in the exuberance of the 
imagination. It is questionable, had the poem remained unpub- 
lished for half a dozen years longer, whether Wilson, with the good 
sense for which he was ever distmguished, would not have hesitated 
before giving it to the world, or at least without making consider- 
able alterations in it. Were space at our disposal, numerous pas- 
sages might be adduced which would seem fitter adjuncts to an 
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Arabian tale than to a story confessedly simple in construction like 
the " Isle of Palms." The following lines, though not the most re- 
markable instances, may serve to illustrate this in some degree. 
Describing the beauties of the lonely isle, the poet says : — 
" Fantastic bands of fearless flowers 

Sport o*er the rocky wall ; 

And ever through the shrouding spray, 

Whose diamonds glance as bright as they, 

Float birds of graceful form and gorgeous plumes, 

Or dazzling white as snow. 

While as the passing sun illumes 

The river bed in silent pride, 

Spanning the cataract, roaring wide, 

Unnumbered rainbows glow." 

In meeting successive passages of this kind the experienced 
reader cannot avoid feeling that he is contemplating the unreal ; and 
even those whose imaginations would be charmed at first by de- 
scriptions of scenery like this, would ere long experience a surfeit 
from its cloying beauty. But, on the other hand, amid the glitter- 
ing display brought before the reader, he occasionally finds a pas- 
sage which, though less ornate than the others, is stiU radiant with 
abeanty of its own, and above all, more appreciable by those who 
love Nature best in her own grand simplicity. Though the picture 
presented in the following lines is less highly coloured than that 
which has bei^n given, few readers whose ideas are correct will not 
acknowledge the superior charm they possess in bringing before the 
mind a scei^e of whose beauties all may be equally sensible. Fitz- 
owen's boT^er on the island is thus described : — 
" Beyond a green and level lawn, 

Its porch and roof of roses dawn 

Through arching trees that lend a mellower shade. 

How gleams the bower with countless dyes, 

Still brightening where they fade! 

Two noble palms, the forest's pride, 

Their straight majestic stems to heaven uprear; 

There beauty sleeps in grandeur's arms, 

And , sheltered there from all alarms. 

Hath nought on earth to fear." 

Again, what exquisite beauty is revealed in these lines : — 

" And towering o'er those beauteous woods. 
Gigantic rocks were ever dimly seen, 
Breaking with solemn grey the tremulous green, 
And frowning far in castellated pride. 
While hastening to the ocean, hoary floods 
Sent up a thin and radiant mist between. 
Softening the beauties that it could not hide* 
Lo! higher still the stately palm trees rise. 
Chequering the clouds with their unbending stems; 
And o'er the clouds, amid the dark blue skies, 
Lifting their rich, unfading diadems." 
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But whatever blame the critic may bestow upon the "Isle of Palms" 
in detail, he is bound to acknowledge that it could not have been 
written save by a man of rare and original genius. Though character 
painting can hardly be considered as one of Wilson's great points, 
his delineations of it seldom fail to please. Formed as he was by 
nature to look upon the brighter side of humanity, his was not the 
brain to mould a Lara. In Fitzowen seem centred all the simple 
virtues which Wilson so loved to study amongst the peasantry of his 
own Scotland; the reader finds in him none of those bolder points 
which serve to render a character, if not unique, at least interesting. 
To many there seemed a strong resemblance traceable in the cha- 
racter of Fitzowen to some of those which Wilson afterwards por- 
trayed in the " Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ;'* the two figures 
which sustained the interest of the " Isle of Palms '* seemed but selec- 
tions from the numerous studies of peasant life which Wilson had 
always at hand, placed in an ideal sphere, and around whom a veil 
of poesy was woven. 

In 1816 appeared his next important work, a dramatic poem 
entitled the " City of the Plague.'* This undertaking was rather a 
perilous one for a young poet whose reputation had hardly been 
established. The subject he proposed to deal with was not one on 
which his fine imagination could be exercised to advantage, but it 
required a powerful pen to do it iustice, and to depict with any 
semblance of success the horrors which devastated London during 
that memorable period. Like its predecessor, the poem does not 
appear to have met with any great sale at the time of its publica- 
tion, but it served to increase the reputation of its author. Of the 
two poems the " Isle of Palms " was undoubtedly the more pleasing, 
although by many competent judges the new work was pronounc^ 
the more artistic. Wilson evidently bestowed more care on the 
study of character in the latter poem ; his observation of mankind 
in general had considerably increased, and consequently he was 
enabled to infuse a broader system of philosophy into what he 
wrote than when- the " Isle of Palms " was conceived and executed, 
although a very few years only had intervened between the appear- 
ance of the two poems. If we are to rate observation of character, 
and philosophical ideas drawn from that observation, above all other 
merits, then, indeed, may we consider the " City of the Plague,** to be 
the most finished of his poetical works ; but so long as poems in 
which imagination predominates retain their popularity, the " Isle of 
Pahns" will be the favourite one. To present before the reader 
isolated passages from a poem like the " City of the Plague ** exhi-» 
biting different phases of merit, could not be otherwise than a 
thankless task, however judicious might be the selection. A sepa- 
rate paper might be devoted with advantage to the examination of 
the two poems. All, however, that can be done within the limits of 
a brief notice like the present is to direct attention to their beauties 
in a general way ; and to attempt to analyse them with any degree 
of satisfaction would be a t?i!«k uf extreme difficulty, and be produc- 
tive of but little benefit to the reader. 
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Having glanced in this cursory manner at what may be said 
to have been the productions of his youth, we now approach the 
period at which his real reputation may be considered to commence. 
The years 1817-8 were destined to begin a new epoch in the history 
of periodical literature. In criticism the Edinburgh Review had 
for a considerable time previously held sole and undisputed sway, 
until the Quarterly Review came into existence. Holding a position 
almost unique, as it were, its influence was then much more power- 
ful than perhaps at present, added to which it was the principal 
exponent of the political views of its own party. Half a century 
ago society was anected by politics far more 'decidedly than now, 
so much so that their influence extended in no small degree to the 
weaker sex; the most rancorous abuse was poured forth by each 
party upon its opponents, and the warmest friendships" were 
frequently changed to the deadliest enmities. Amid such a state of 
tilings it may be easily conceived the part which the great represen- 
tative of Whiggery played in the political arena : woe betide the 
luckless Tory whose new-born volume fell within the clutches 
of the Edinburgh Review. Wilson was a firm Tory, yet notwith- 
standing the difference of their opinions a kindly feeling existed 
between him and Jeffrey. It is believed that Wilson cud figure 
more than once as a contributor to the pages of the Review^ but 
that was before his political views had assumed a decided form. 
As soon, therefore, as he became fully identified with his party, he 
withdrew himself from all connection with the Whigs. A project 
was at length formed by Mr. Blackwood the publisher, of starting a 
periodical which, while it adhered strictly to its character of a 
political review, would not refuse admission to its pages of a 
lighter description of literature. To the magazine whose reputation 
is now world-wide Wilson was one of the earliest contributors, and 
his connection with it continued almost uninterrupted till within a 
short period of his death. In its pages he built for himself the re- 
putation of being one of the most brilliant reviewers and essayists 
of his time. From the period at which he commenced to write in 
Blackwood's Magazine nis poetical efforts were in effect entirely 
abandoned : he discovered the new and stronger faculty that lay 
within him, by which he was enabled to secure a brighter and more 
enduring fame than he could ever have attained by the efforts 
of his poetic muse. The contributors to the new undertaking 
included many of the most distinguished writers of the day, and 
amongst them was one, then a young man, comparatively speaking, 
whose exertions, combined with those of Wilson, were undoubted^ 
more instrumental in raising the periodical to the eminence it 
afterwards occupied than perhaps the rest of the contributors put 
together. This writer was John Gibson Lockhart. The vigour of 
his style and the pungency of his sarcasm made him a formidable 
antagonist to any who attempted to cope with him. The number 
and variety of his contributions to the magazine during his con- 
nection with it were so great as to appear incredible to those who 
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were not aware of his manifold gifts. In addition to his accom- 
plishments as a writer, he was not less skilful in wielding his pencil 
as a caricaturist. Satire was decidedly the most prominent element 
in his composition, and this faculty he developed with the pencil 
till he reached a point of perfection wonderful in a mere amateur. 
An advocate by profession, he was not sufficiently patronized to pre- 
vent an abundance of time lying occasionally on his hands. The 
study of faces, and transferring them to paper according as his fancy 
viewed them, frequently formed a pleasing variety to the dreary 
work of marching about the law courts with a briefless bag 
dangling idly from his hands. Not only were the odd or curious 
faces he met with every day traced by his pencil, but even his own 
best friends were not exempt from the vagaries of his satiric vein. 
In Mrs. Gordon's book are given numerous examples of his artistic 
skill, in one of which is recognized the subject of this paper; 
another represents the well-known face of Sir William Hamilton ; 
while a third depicts the decidedly handsome features of the carica- 
turist himself. 

To Lockhart and Wilson the chief credit was due of placing the 
magazine in the high position which it continues to occupy. But 
to attribute its success entirely to the exertions of those two men 
would be unfair to the number of able writers who lent their 
apsistance in establishing the magazine ; added to which there was 
another circumstance on which the success of such an undertaking 
depends in no small degree — that of its guidance by an able and 
judicious editor, no other than the proprietor of the magazine, Mr. 
Blackwood himself. The labour which Wilson underwent in pro- 
viding papers month after month was enormous, and such as only 
a man of iron constitution could long withstand. The average 
number of articles contributed every month was two, and sometimes 
this number was far exceeded : in one issue it is stated that no less 
than seven of the articles proceeded from his pen, many of them 
requiring deep thought; added to which must be estimated the 
labour of preparing lectures after he obtained the chair of moral 
philosophy on the death of Dr. Brown in 1820; and those lectures, 
not merely ones which dealt with the subject in a general way, not 
intended to be remembered forty-eight hours after their delivery, 
but lectures which showed deep and careful meditation, which 
amazed all who heard them by the felicity of the language in which 
they were expressed, and the searching scrutiny of human nature 
which they evinced. One of the pleasantest chapters in Mrs. 
Gordon's book is devoted to the professor and his class: the 
practised pen of Mr. John Hill Burton, as one of the students and 
friends of Wilson, is called in to relate his recollections of the great 
professor. Those recollections are extremely graphic, and like 
all that proceeds from the pen of that talented writer, interesting in 
the highest degree. He describes the professor in his house in 
Gloucester Place, surrounded by a number of the students of 
his class, most of them then young, but who have since won their 
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way to honourable reputation. Many a pleasant eveningl^isclosing 
spend together, listening to his rare conversation, and enjt^ost 
a hospitality which was exercised with no sparing hand. A^e 
teacher none ever exercised a more complete influence over those^x 
who studied beneath him, and that, too, without making use 
of the dignity of his position. He took a keen interest in the dis- 
cussions which took place amongst the members of his class ; 
and whilst giving the benefit of his learning and experience to guide 
.the disputations of his youthful friends, they were yet the while 
perfectly at home with him. Without a spark of real egotism 
in his character, he was yet conscious of his own powers. Powerful 
in intellect as he was in body, this self-consciousness enabled him 
to overthrow his antagonist playfully, and yet so effectually that 
all who had once grappled with Professor Wilson cared little to 
try their strength with his again. Though not naturally gifted 
with great reasoning powers, his style of argument seldom failed to 
gain him the victory over his opponent. Yet even those who 
acknowledged themselves vanquished before him, never bore him 
enmity on account of his victory. His enemies consequently were 
few ; in fact, to know him ana entertain the smallest feeling of 
enmity towards him was impossible. Those who possessed even 
the slightest personal acquaintance with him could not regard him 
otherwise than with love and respect. 

In 1822 appeared the collection of delightful tales and sketches 
from his pen, known as "Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,*' 
and which soon obtained a wide popularity within the succeeding 
three years. Two other works of fiction from his pen werepublished, 
namely, "The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,*' and " The Foresters." 
Successful as these works were their popularity was far beneath that 
of the " Noctes Ambrosianse," a series of papers which appeared from 
month to month in Blackwood's Magazine. Of the many varied 
productions which came from the pen of the versatile Christopher, 
none seemed to stamp him so eflfectually with a character of his 
own as the Nodes, Those papers dealt with a variety of subjects, 
chiefly those of social and political importance, which occupied the 
public mind at the time. Nothing could exceed the delight with 
which they were welcomed by the readers of Blackwood ; and when 
a new number appeared its pages were instinctively turned over in 
search of a Nodes by the well-known hand. The shrewdness of 
the observations on men and things, expressed in all the broadness 
of the Scotch vernacular, rendered them extremely readable. 
Many of his most successful papers were dashed off within a 
few hours of their reaching the compositor; page after page 
was covered with incredible speed, even while that eternal torment 
of an author's life — the printer's devil — was clamouring inexorably 
for " copy " in the hall below. A few lines from Mrs. Gordon's 
book, descriptive of Wilson's mode of writing, may not be im- 
♦ properly introduced here : — " His habit of composition, or rather, I 
should say, the execution of it, was not always ordered best for his 
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were notk^^^^® amazing rapidity with wluch he wrote caused 
1 • jvrtMen to delay ms work to the very last moment, so that he 
^ J^ always wrote under compulsion, and every second of time 
1 of consequence. Under such a mode of labour there was no 
i^our left for relaxation. When regularly in for an article in 
Blackwood, his whole strength was put forth, and it may be said he 
struck into life what he had to do at a blow. He at these times 
began to write immediately after breakfast, that meal being de- 
spatched T^ith a swiftness commensurate with the necessity of the 
case before him. He then shut himself into his study, witn an ex- 
press command that no one was to disturb him ; and he never stirred 
from his table until the greater part of a Nodes was written, 
or some paper of equal brilliancy and interest was completed. The 
idea of breaking his labour by a constitutional walk never entered 
his thoughts for a moment. Whatever he had to write, even 
though a day or two were to keep him close at work, he never 
interrupted his pen, saving to take his night's rest, and a late 
dinner served to nim in his study. The hour for that meal was on 
these occasions nine o'clock ; his dinner then consisted invariably of 
a boiled fowl, potatoes, and a glass of water — he allowed himself 
no wine. After dinner he resumed his pen till midnight." 

More than twenty years of labour of this kind began at length to 
tell upon even Wilson's strength. It was impossible that any 
frame however powerful could long undergo such a continued strain 
without feeling at length the symptoms of decliue. The first of 
these was manifested in 1840, when a paralytic affection attacked 
him in his right hand, which caused mm to lay aside his pen for 
nearly a year. From 1840 to 1845, we are told there were but two 
articles contributed by him to the magazine ; but during the in- 
terval he employed himself in collecting a number of his papers, 
which he afterwards published in three volumes, under the title of 
" Recreations of Christopher North." The effects of the paralysis 
in his right hand continued to trouble him at intervals to such an 
extent that his handwriting became almost illegible, and this no doubt 
may in some degree account for the absence of matter from his pen- 
By the death of his wife too, a woman whose natural refinement 
well fitted her to be the partner of such a man, he sustained a severe 
shock ; from thenceforth writing became irksome to him, and those 
who came most in contact with him began to perceive a gradual 
change coming over him. His spirits were still cheerful, it is true, 
and his form had not begun to lose its manly symmetry, but yet a 
change had taken place in him perceptible only to those who knew 
him best. He was not the Wilson of former days ; fits of sadness 
came over him frequently which told how deeply he had been 
affected by his loss. Gradually the excitement and bustle of public 
life began to lose its charm for him. According as years increased 
and his health declined, he withdrew himself by degrees from 
the scenes in which he had figured so long and honourabty, to spend 
his remaining days in the society of friends who were dear to nim- 
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It is unnecessary to record here the events which marked his closing 
years. They are few and of but little special interest ; the most 
prominent perhaps was the recognition of his services by the 
G-overnment, who in 1852 conferred a pension of £300 a year upon 
him, through the nobleman who is now at the head of British affairs. 
Graceful as was the act, it came a little late. His death took place 
on the 3rd of AprU, 1854, being a little more than a year from the 
date at which the pension was granted. 

Brief and incomplete as such a notice as the present must 
necessarily be, enough, it is believed, has been said to convey an idea 
of the value of the memoir of whose contents we have endeavoured 
to convey a summary. The story of Wilson's life and genius 
is related there simply and unaffectedly, with grace and tenderness, 
and yet not in such a manner as to make the reader feel that 
the biographer is lost in the daughter. It was truly a labour 
of love to dwell upon each incident in such a career ; and were 
the lives of all great men written as well and faithfully as that 
of John Wilson has been, biography would be a splendid study 
indeed. 

O. 



The Chabaotbb and Pebsonal Appeabancb of Professor Wilsok. 
— Few men have ever left a memory at all comparable to that of Professor Wilson. 
His splendid physique, his amazing animal spirits, his brilliant powers of conver- 
sation and eloquence, captivated all who came in contact with him. How far the 
noble person, the fluent and fervid oratory, and the general dash of manner of 
Professor Wilstm contributed to make up the sum of his fame, may now be a fair 
subject of debate. That he was altogether a magnificent sample of humanity is 
beyond question. For years he was the most conspicuous figure in the Edinburgh 
streets. We have come in contact with a good many great authors in our time, 
from Sir Walter Scott downwards, and we doubt whether we have ever encoun- 
tered any roan so complete at all points as this same stately and stalwart Professor. 
In body and mind — in physical and mental training — in personal accomplishments, 
and in wit, poetry, eloquence, and learning, Professor Wilson was marvellously 
developed and equipped. He was one of nature's aristocrats, with the advantage 
of the highest culture. Besides, was he not a glorious son of Scotland — one who 
could ford her streams, stalk her deer, climb her mountains, defend her with a 
chieftain's strength, and proclaim her grandeur to the world in language worthy 
of a Bunic bard? What wonder that his name on our northern side of the Tweed 
was so long a name to conjure with ! Everything about him was on a large scale. 
His very egotism was not of the petty and offensive, but of the gigantic sort. The 
boldness of his self-assertion was sublime. Wherever he sat, it was the head of 
the table. He was stared at in public places as a Titan in all noble attribates. 
As a great Scotchman and writer his countrymen at large admired him ; as a 
merciless critic the smaller class of poetasters dreaded him; as a man his friends, 
and they were many, loved him; and when he died a hundred pens and tea 
thouMmd tongues broke into lament and panegyric. — Jame9 Heddertoick% 
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"MEDICINE, AND THE MEDICAL PEOFESSION." 

[The month of October has been prolific in eloquence. The Church Congress 
at Norwich, the Social Science Congress at She£5eld, the meetings of old and new- 
members of Parliament with their constituents, the opening addresses at various 
institutions, &c., have supplied us with more than ample choice for our selection. 
We have chosen this mouth, however, an eloquent and instructiye specimen of 
public speaking by a member of a class who are not usually credited with the 
repute of eloquence, even when their skill otherwise is undoubted— the medical 
profession. From the inaugural lectures with vrhich the various metropolitan 
medical schools were opened in the early part of October, we choose select portions 
from that delivered, 2nd October, at King's College, London, by Pbofessob 
Priestley. M.D., because of its judicious good sense, honest outspokenness, 
interest, and moral excellence.] 

Peofessob Priestley prefaced his lecture with a vidimus of the 
general history of medicine — clear, succinct, and informing, — and 
then proceeded to say: — "I have taken this cursory glimpse of 
the history of medicine mainly to point *out that the science of 
medicine has been of slow and difficult development. Science comes 
not by intuition — it is the accumulated experience of •whole gene- 
rations of thinking men who have devoted themselves to its study, 
generalized into law ; and an intimate acquaintance with it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to him who would be a sound practitioner. 
One of the most important medical truths which has been evoked 
from the confusion of clashing hypotheses and endless variety of 
opinion is, that a power resides in tne human body which not only 
sustains and preserves it in health, and enables it to oppose resist- 
ance to adverse influences, but more than this, recovers it, if suit- 
able conditions can be procured, when stricken with injury or 
disease. This great truth was long ago pointed out by Hippocrates, 
and. though often lost sight of for a time,' now stands out as a 
guiding star, clear and bright, to influence every proceeding of the 
scientific physician and surgeon. What the laws of attraction are 
to astronomy and those of affinity to chemistry, such are those of 
what are termed vital force to medicine. Without a due recogni- 
tion and appreciation of these, the medical practitioner would be 
constantly at fault — on the one hand over-estimating the power he 
possesses to control diseased action, or on the other going hope- 
lessly wrong in his efforts at cure. All attempts at healing on the 
part of the philosophical physician are based on an acquaintance 
with that vis viiae, that vis medicatrix naiurce, which pervades the 
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living organism and preserves it in its integrity. As he knows that 
Nature has ways and means pecuHar to herself of throwing off the 
burdens imposed upon her by disease, that she is prepared for the 
storms as well as for the calms of life, instead of prescribing reme- 
dies which may be in theory supposed to t^t specifically, homoeo- 
pathically, or even allopathically, in uprooting illnesses he endea- 
Tonrs to trace the sources of the mischief, watches the indications 
which point towards restoration and cure, and by all means at his 
disposal assists nature to adjust the balance of health. How 
different this method is from the way in which diseases are gene- 
rally supposed to be combated and cured ! True, the intelligent 
classes in our day are no longer deluded by the expectation of 
miraculous interpositions for the cure of disease. Neither do they 
rely <m charms, amulets, or astrological symbols; but educated 
and ignorant people in common entertain ideas of the art of healiK 
which are entirely at variance with its actual state and progress, ana 
which are far too mechanical in their tendencies. The commooa 
impression seems to be that all diseases are entities, which, like 
parasites, attack the human body, or like poisons corrupt the foun- 
tains of life ; and that the physician has, or ought to have, or will 
have when the science is more perfected, a specific remedy for 
each — a panacea for every physical ill. We see indications of this 
bias at every turn, in cdmmon conversations, in our intercourse with 
patients ; even in our daily and weekly newspapers we find copied 
and recopied details of cures by newly-discovered specific remedies. 
Nay, further, certain medical writers, possessed by the same notion, 
assert that ratioaial practitioners, whom they name 'allopaths/ 
cannot cure diseases by antagonistic medicines, and propose 
another method even more unsound, viz., to cure diseases speci- 
fically by medicines selected on the principle of ' similia similibtB 
curantur.' Nothing can be more erroneous or more fallacious than 
this. The number of diseases traceable to morbid poisons is eom- 
poratively small, and the number of specifics we possess, or are 
likely to possess, is still smaller. And if we look closely into the 
modus operandi of a so-called specific — ^take qidnine, for example, 
as a remedy for ague, — it is very doubtful if it acts in any other wsy 
than as a powerful tonic, strengthening vital force, and enabling it to 
oppose greater resistance to the invasion of disease. In the larger 
proportion of ailments which affect the human frame there is no 
engrafting of a materiea morbi, which can be attacked and destroyed 
like a parasite, or neutralized as an acid by an alkali. Disease is 
rather the result of unnatural conditions of life, which have altered 
or impaired nutrition, and have ended in degeneration or destruction 
of the part affected, — the healthy performance of function is pre- 
vented, and inconvenience, pain, and death are the consequences. 
From this point of view the practice of medicine becomes a mudi 
more di£5cult and complicated process than is ordinarily supposed; 
for instead of being comprised in a number of recipes, or learning 
empirically what drug is best in this complaint or for that symptom, 
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nonnal anatomy and physiology must be studied, the natural 
history of morbid changes must be mastered, the causes of disease 
understood, and the treatment in most cases must consist not so 
much in prescribing medicines as in ensuring those healthy condi- 
tions which give iPTature a chance of resuming her sway, and per- 
forming a cure by her own method. I would not lead the student 
to trust so implicitly to the restorative powers of nature as to 
despise the resources of art, or undervalue the service that medi- 
cine, judiciously administered, may render in the treatment of 
disease. 

"A wise physician has truly said, * There is no curing diseases by 
art without first knowing how they are cured by nature ; but the 
parody is not true, that the art of medicine consists in amusing the 
patient while nature cures the disease.* Unfortunately we have 
only to make acquaintance with this vital force, which possesses 
Bucn wonderful attributes, speedily to learn that, unaided, it is in 
many cases unable to oppose sufficient resistance to adverse in- 
fluences, and is borne down and extinguished whenever the inten- 
sity of diseased action predominates. Nay, it is well established 
that this force, however salutary in its general operations, may be 
80 perverted as to lead to infinite mischief. * Though Nature knits 
Tip wounds with her adhesive inflammation, by the very same method 
she glues the intestines into fatal entanglements, shacMes the heart, 
and chokes up the windpipe. In this man, she soothes the grief of 
A, wound by pouring out serum ; in that, she makes the same efio- 
sion efiectuaily close the rima glottidis. She spirts blood from the 
hsemorrhoidal vessels of Paul, who blesses her for saving him from 
apoplexy; of which very disease poor Peter dies, because she pours 
the very same fluid into his lateral ventricles : and so on ; for man's 
body is a microcosm, in which one sees the play of Zoroaster's an- 
tagonist principles. Nature is ever the same — ^blessings are mixed 
with curses : the poisonous berry and the nutritious root are found 
on the same plant ; there are balmy dews and pestilent fogs, ferti- 
lizing streams and destroying deluges, and the lair of the murder- 
ous Hghtning is in the cloud that floats across the blessed sunshine.' 
Such, gentlemen, are the incongruities we have to understand and 
contend with. 

" In reference to the administration of medicines, and the use of 
the other resources of art, do not discard them or disbelieve in their 
efficiency, when you learn that they cannot act specifically as you 
previously believed, or that in numberless cases Nature will work 
her own cure. In the operations of the surgeon and obstetrician, 
benefits are at once apparent in the removal of some cause of sufier- 
ing, or in deliverance from some imminent peril ; and although, in 
the management of medical cases by the physician, the relation 
between cause and effect may not be so readily observable, the 
advantage is not the less real. Though he have no specific for the 
poison of fever, he can assist its eliniination by medicmes which act 
on the excretory organs, he can palliate the distressing pymptoms, 
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and support strength until the crisis is past ; and in pulmonary 
consumption, when no medicine can have the power or replacing 
the injured and lost lung-tissue, he may sustain vital power, temper 
morbid action, and give nature time to cicatrise and heal the yawn- 
ing caverns he detects with such sad forebodings by the aid of his 
stethoscope. In treating diseases the physician interprets Kature*^ 
wants J removes hindrances out of her way ; sometimes, it may be, 
restrains and controls her. As Lord Bacon expresses it, * he is the 
servant and interpreter of nature, and feels that he can only under- 
stand and act in proportion as he observes and contemplates the 
order of nature. More he can neither know nor do.* 

" The function of the medical practitioner is not, however, con- 
fined to the treatment of diseases and injuries in prasentia. A new 
department of science, little known to the ancients, and which has 
been almost created in our times, called * preventative medicine,' 
has sprung up. In this, the medical practitioner has an almost 
illimitable field for the use of talents, for the exercise of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy. On him devolves the duty of tracing to 
their well-springs those death-streams which, small and impercep- 
tible at first, converj2;e to swell the flood of preventible mortality, 
and to stem them, it may be before, by widening, deepening, and 
strengthening, they overwhelm whole communities of our fellow- 
men. The ^ysician, surgeon, and general practitioner have, as 
they move about among their patients, incessant opportunities of 
diffusing a better knowledge of the laws of health, and inculcating 
more intelligent views as to the way in which derangements in the 
animal economy are properly re-adjusted. In these days of intelli- 
gence it is marvellous to contemplate the dearth of sanitary know- 
ledge which prevails among rich and poor, and the carelessness or 
wilfulness evinced in matters of vital importance to health. One- 
half of the duty of a medical man consists in teaching and preach- 
ing how people may, in a physical sense, lead better lives ; and if 
his heart be in his work, as he sees young and old stricken down 
by diseases which might have been prevented, * he burns with a 
passionate earnestness to bring back the bodily economy to its 
allegiance to the Supreme Guide,' just as the conscientious clergy- 
man of the gospel yearns to bring back the erring soul to its Maker. 
And, rely upon it, the healing art is in more than one sense, as it 
has been designated, * the right arm of the church ; * for if it makes 
men stronger, longer-lived, and healthier, it will make them also 
wiser and liappier, and better Christians. It will be within your 
province, putting aside your own selfish interests, to instruct the 
mother how she should feed and clothe and nurse her tender infant, 
so that that terrible mortality bill may be lessened which tells us 
that one child in every three dies before the completion of its fifth 
year ; to coimsel the young how they may best attain a vigorous 
and healthy adult life ; to persuade the wealthy to enjoy their riches 
moderately, and thus avoid the ailments incident to too luxurious 
living; to teach the poor that with scanty means, good ventilation, 
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cleanliness, and sobriety are the more necessary ; and that open 
sewers and dust heaps at his very door are hotbeds for pests and 
fevers ; to shame the landlord who, for greed of gain, lets tenements 
to the ignorant poor so unwholesome that he would scarcely keep 
his own dogs in them ; to stand between the utterly destitute, who 
have sickness added to poverty, and the overseers or guardians 
who, it may be, are more careful about the increase of rates than 
the relief of distress ; to warn employers who crowd their workmen 
and women in close rooms tliat they are wholesale demoralizers of 
their species, and that the employed, under such circumstances, 
must break down in health, or go to the gin-shop to palliate the 
eflfects of foul air ; to intercede with an over-parsimonious Grovem- 
ment for an improvement in the diet and lodging of soldiers and 
sailors ; in a word, to * carry hygiene into the army, the factory, 
and the nursery, down rivers, and across fields.' And how, gentle- 
men, are you to qualify yourselves for these great duties, these 
great responsibilities? Long ago Hippocrates wrote that there 
were four qualities indispensable to every good physician ; and in 
using the appellation physician, he used it generically, as I do to- 
day, and included all medical men. These qualities were learning, 
sagacity, humanity, and probity; and though this aphorism was 
put on record before the commencement of the Christian era, it is ' 
just as true now in the middle of the nineteenth century." 

Prof. Priestly then dwelt at some length upon these necessary 
points, and notably upon the great advantage which a medical man 
derives from education. 

He then observed : — " The medical man must ever be acting on 
probabilities, often seeing * as through a glass darkly;' and yet he 
must act promptly and decisively, as though dealing with certain- 
ties. Can it be wondered at that medical opinions should sometimes 
be erroneous — that mistakes should ever and anon be committed 
even by the most skUful ? It is, I suspect, only those physicians 
and surgeons who have no practice who never make mistakes; 
those of large experience often find themselves at fault. Medicine 
shares uncertainties with many other professions however, with 
politics, with ethics, with law, and navigation ; and although our 
brethren of the bar may rail because doctors differ, we may instance 
with equal force the glorious uncertainties of the law. * Medicine,* 
as Dr. John Brown says, * is a tentative art, to succeed in which 
demands a quickness of eye, thought, tact, and invention, exercised 
by patient oDservation ; ' and the medical man must have that fer- 
tility of resource which is not baffled whenever a case arises which 
seems not defined by the rules of art. There is no better training 
for the emergencies of future practice than that afforded by the out 
and in-door departments of a general hospital ; and the student, 
however industrious, who does not constantly test his medical 
knowledge at the hospital, and, as gold in the refiner's fire, try 
it at the bedside of the patient, is very apt, in after years of prac- 
tice on his own responsibility, to find every case an exception to 
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the ordinary definition of the disease laid down in the class-room 
or in class-books, and to be constantly at a loss how to proceed. 
He is, as Montaigne says, * like him who paints the sea, rocks, and 
heavens, and draws the model of a ship as he sits safe at his table j 
but send him to sea, and he knows not how or where to steer.* 

" The practice of medicine, both in the prevention and cure of 
disease, consists much more in the exercise of common sense than is 
usually supposed; and sagacity in medicine often becomes more 
conspicuous in the exercise of common sense than of any of the so-- 
called special senses. The medical man must have a genuine sym- 
pathy for those who are sick and suffering. The exercise of pure 
science and art will often have a very partial influence for good, 
unless you can pour balm upon the wounded spirit, and give that 
hope and encouragement which is so important a help to cure ; and 
if it be true, as I believe it is, that a remedy may be useful when 
prescribed by one physician and inert or powerless when prescribed 
by another, simply because the one exerts a more powerful moral 
influence over the mind of his patient, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to study carefully the minds of men, to dip down into the 
depths of our common nature, and thus be able to strike with a strong 
and yet gentle touch the chords of sympathy which make us all 
akin ; and in our conversation with patients thoughtfully to consider 
before speaking, lest perchance our way of saying a, thing may do 
more harm than our prescription can do good. True it is thai, in 
deciding what is best for a patient, we must allow our judgment to 
be biassed by nothing which would militate against his chief good ; 
the pure white light of science must be tinctured by no coloured 
rays which may disturb mental vision; but the physician may 
permit the admission of those warming rays of sympathy and 
kindliness which so often gladden the hearts of patients, and may 
cheer and console even those he cannot cure. The sick bed levels 
all distinctions ; and you may evince as much chivalry, and reap as 
large a reward of satisfaction in easing the pain and smoothing the 
pillow of the poor, in conscientiously taking charge of the destitute , 
as in attending a richer patient, who thinks he has discharged all 
his obligation to you when he has paid his fee. I would fain im- 
press on all hospital pupils how great is their responsibility, and at 
the same time their privilege, when they are entrusted with the 
care of the sick poor. Their steady and punctual work, their 
cheerful readiness to act in emergencies, are almost as essential to 
the well working of an hospital as efficient services from the medi- 
cal officers. And in justice to medical students, I can testify that 
they are seldom found wanting. And what can I say of probity 
that you do not all know ? Is not truthfulness always desirable H 
Is not honesty the best policy in all professions and occupations ? 
The medical man is exposed to unusual temptations, and the very 
nature of his pursuits makes even self-deception easy. The defective 
knowledge of physiology, and of the scope and power of the medical 
art, which prevails in the community — the whims and caprices of 
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patients — tlie demand for specific methods of cure — render it ex- 
tremely difficult for the medical man, conscientious though he be, 
to steer a straightforward course. He perhaps yery soon discovers 
that it is far simpler, less laborious, and more remunerative to 
pander to popular prejudices, and that in the end he gets little 
credit for the various attempts he makes to treat patients on 
rational principles. 

** Under another form, the spirit of Naaman the Syrian most ex- 
tensively prevails, * Did not I tbink he would give me some specific 
remedy for my ailment, instead of indicating so homely a way of 
cure ? * It is too time that any designing charlatan who will pro- 
claim an infallible and newly-discovered ctire finds numberless vota- 
ries ; and if he is shrewd enough to make no gross mistakes, nature 
will help him to a certain number of recoveries, notwithstanding the 
worthlessness of his method. * The spontaneous curahility of most 
diseases is to the medical charlatan what the regular and calculable, 
but generally unlooked-for, recurrence of certain natural pheno- 
mena is to the juggler and mountebank.' It has been well said, 
* If physic be a trade, it is a trade of all others the most cut out for 
a rogue.* To some people a new sensation in medicine is as neces- 
sary as a new hat or a new bonnet j and sooner than not be gratified 
in their desires, they will accept the most exaggerated theory as 
eagerly as they will don the most extravagant costume. The 
medical man, particularly the struggling one, has need to pray 
that he may not be led into temptation ; but if he has none other 
than sordid motives, his prayer is an useless mockery. Better the 
little produced by honest and unpretending indusrtry, with con- 
science preserved bright as a polished shield, than to rise out of 
a slough dishonoured, clutching, it may be, the coveted prize, but 
covered with filth and degradation. The medical man has no right 
to sacrifice the patient's true interest to trifling punctiUios, but he 
has equally no right to deprive another practitioner of his patients 
by wily arts and mean insinuations. The relation of doctors to 
their patients, and of doctors to each other, cannot but be compli- 
cated, seeing that there are often many contending interests ; and 
whole volumes have been written on what are called * medical 
ethics.' All the rules of medical etiquette are, however, intended 
merely to be the application to particular circumstances of that 
great precept, * Do unto others as you w ould that they should do 
unto you.* " Be ye obedient unto that, and all shall be well. ' 

The lecturer then dwelt upon the necessity for diligent study, 
and a just estimate of its importance. He assured the students 
that if they persevered in well-doing they would ultimately reap 
their due reward — the love of man and the approval of Heaven. 
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EICHAED COBDEK. 

^ For tbese are the men that, when they have played theur parts and had their 
exits, must step out and give the moral of their scenes, and deliver nnto postenty 
an inventory of their virtues and vices." — Sir Thomas Browne, 

** Kchard Cobden, the world-wide known, the leader of the greatest mercan- 
tile confederacy man has ever seen, the wielder of a power the inost pacific, the 
most pliable, but the most overwhelming probahly ever goided by one governing 
spirit; Richard Gobden, who revolutionized an empire, who will revolutionize the 
world, and who did it withoot the glitter of a bayonet or the crack of a musket; 
Bichard Gobden, who prostrated the proudest oligarchy of Europe, who ruled the 
man who ruled the legislature, who ruled the empire; Bichard Gobden, at once the 
missionary, the cham^on, the advocate, the embodiment of Free Trade.**— iln^Kf 
B, Reach. 

PROMINENT in the retrospect of 1865 will stand tke moumfdl 
record of April's second day, for on that morning a man who had 
fought in his day a manly fight, whose life was one unvarying pro- 
test against oppressions, wrongs, and wars, passed to his rest, and 
E-ichard Cobden, the tribune of the people, the apostle of free trade, 
died as he had lived, in armour for the right, answering his 
" adsum" to Duty's plain though painful call. Five days later, and 
a weeping band of companions, whose hearts had knit together in 
sympathy for the same noble cause, and who had struggled together 
in many a bloodless fight — Bright, Gibson, ViUiers, Wilson, Smith, 
and others, — followed his body to its home in Lavington, hence- 
forth a shrine for the patriotic heart's purest devotion ; while tiie 
nation, sensible of his great and blessedTlabours, awarded the story 
of his life a place on the choicest tablets of her history. 

It is common to speak of the days of the prophets as days long 
cast back in the history of the world, and yet God has never left 
this world without its prophets. Certainly He has not sent 
amongst us men who come heralding their utterances with a " thus 
saith the Lord," and yet he gives as from time to time men upon 
whose life-labour, we cannot doubt. He has set his imprimatur y and 
whose death well merits the victors* " WeU done ! " These are the 
men who dare to swim against the tide of custom, who lift their 
voices against the wrongs and evils of artificial society, who bear 
the buffetings and hardships imposed by their fellow-men, that they 
may lead them nearer to the sunlight of truth, and — 

" Through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good.** 
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Yet these are the men whose blood has drenched the altar of troth, 
for from the time of the sublime tragedy of mount Calvary to our 
own day the cry against all who have denounced cherished error 
has been, " Away with him ! crucify him ! " Men do not see liigh 
motives through the scales of self-interest ; and the lesson of the 
past to the present, voicefal from the story of a thousand lives of 
prophets and martyrs, is to take heart and go forward. 

A prophet was B-ichard Cobden, and his life story speaks of the 
noblest inspiration, — ihe inspiration of that fine chord of sympathy 
that bound him to his poorer fellows, and was ever urging him on 
to claim kinship with the wronged and the oppressed, and to stand 
by their side, asserting and daiming their rights against their 
oppressors. We all know the story of his " toiling upward" from 
the day of his birth, on the 3rd of June, 1804, till the day when lie 
lay a ** dead untitled monarch." We cherish his words, and inters 
weave our daily talk with anecdotes of his career ; we have become 
familiarized with his features through a host of portraits to be 
found in almost every cot ; we mention his name as one of our 
nearest friends, — ^Eichard Cobden. No poor man ever talks of him 
other than thus, and he would feel it a personal insult to hear any 
affix or prefix put to it. Living, men nocked in thousands to hear 
his manly utterances ; dead, they raise pillars to his name, and 
sitting around their cot fires at night, they tell their children how 
iksB man " gave the people bread,*' and raise in their breast the 
noble ambition to make the future worthy of the past. But thou|fh 
tfem'S familiar, we cannot be too familiar, and we would take up me 
iiistructive story and briefly recount his toilijig upwards. 

The three great lessons which his life illustrates, and which it 
will be well for the reader of these papers to bear in mind, are— 
(1) The power of a man to whom Conviction is a stern guiding 
iHOiiitor. (2) The duties and treasures of our individual stations, 
teaching us that though we are thrown into a situation of life that 
opens no prospect of poetic incident, yet it is expected, by virtue <rf^ 
OUT common humanity, that' we shall accept cheerfully our situatioa, 
and endeavour to ransack the materials amidst which we are thrown 
of all their capabilities of useMness. (3) The fallacy of accepting, 
as arguments against any truth, the strength in number of its 
opponents, or the sneers and reproaches of the thoughtless. 

Kichard Cobden was bom, as we have before said, June 3, 1804, 
in his father's farmhouse at Dunford, in Sussex. Of his known 
pedigree we may almost say that it is ccwnprised in the sentence 
than he was the honest son of an honest but not over-wealthj 
Sussex yeoman. Nor are we very anxious in our researches in this 
matter, for he has left a name that needs not to be garnished by 
henddie fable or stories of ancestral deeds of prowess. Did we 
wish to trace bade his lineage, no doubt it would lead us through 
the lives of men jealous of the honour of their country ; and it is 
upon record that for very many years Cobden's grandfather— 
who is familiarly and favourably remembered as "Maltster Cobden " 
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— was Kead bailiff (or mayor) of Midhnrst, a town situated about 
five miles from Dunford. Ricliard, when old enough, assisted in 
farmwork, and doubtless spent his time much the same as other 
farmers' boys, relieved probably by that spirit of incjuiry and love 
of information which characterized him even to his latest days. 
When still a mere child his father died, and he was taken charge of 
by either his uncle or a friend of the family residing at the 
cathedral town of Chichester, where he spent the next two or 
three years of his life acquiring the scanty store of information 
deemed suflScient for the vouth of that day. At the age of about 
fifteen he left Chichester for London, to occupy a situation as junior 
clerk in his uncle's warehouse in the " great city." Here he culti- 
vated an earnestness in the pursuit of knowledge which was fanned 
and developed by none of those educational institutions, with their 
incentives to competition and prizes for the industrious, which 
prompt and develop the ambition of the artisan classes of our own 
day ; nay, he cultivated his love of learning against the bigotry of 
the time, which regarded the union of the student and the success- 
ful man of business as incompatible. He thus refers to those days 
in a speech in the Manchester Athenaeum in 1847 : — ** When I 
was a youth in London, starting in business, the whole metropolis 
did not furnish such an institution as that which the Athenaeum 

fives to you in Manchester. We had no means of meeting men of 
indred tastes, no means of pursuing studies or of hearing lectures ; 
we were confined to our own firesides ; we had no stimulus, no 
competition among young men of our own rank and standing such 
as you have in Manchester. Oh, if I had my time over again, and 
was placed in the situation in which many of the young men here 
present are placed, I would not arrive at the age of five-and-twenty 
without being a perfect master of the French, Grerman, and Italian 
languages !" We need not follow him through the various steps 
of his plodding upwards ; honesty, fidelity, and good business 
ability had their reward, and won him the confidence and respect 
of his employers, and when the firm (not the firm under which he 
was first employed, but one under which he had held a situation as 
commercial traveller) wished to dispose of their business, he 
became^ in conjunction with other fellow-servants, a proprietor, 
and started a branch of the firm at Manchester, under the title of 
Biehard Cobden and Co., calico printers. He was in every sense 
of the word successful, and at one period — at the time wiien he 
began to devote himself almost entirely to poHtics — his income was 
about £9,000 per annum. 

There is a tendency in commerce to blunt the finer feelings, the 
weight of wealth keeps the soul constantly on the earttu The 
tricks of trade, the grinding and screwing of commercial men, 
destroy their sympathy for fellow-men, but it was not so with 
Cobden. Of his commercial life we may say, in the words of a 
contemporary satirist, who knows well how to throw a chaplet on 
a noble bier, — 
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" On that path this m%rk adraoeiog, felt 
The impulse of a great good far away : 
Looked np^ but angek, and where others knelt 
To grope for gold, he knelt to dream and pray." 

His early studies, kis large-hearted sympathy with his fellows, 
and perhaps his natural love of politics, drew him into the contro- 
versies of his day ; and in 1835 the Manchester reformers became 
aware that their ranks had received an accession in the person of 
one who could deal with political questions with a clearness and a 
freshness, and could support his position by such a fertility of illus- 
tration and cogency of argument as had not been since the days of 
Adam Smith. Under the signature of ** A Manchester Manufac- 
turer," he joined battle with the follies of political economists of 
the day in a pamphlet entitled, " England, Ireland, and .^jnerica" 
(1836), soon following with another on " Russia," in both of which 
he enunciated those doctrines of peace, non-intervention, free trade, 
and repeal of the Corn Laws, which he has since been instrumental 
in carrying to a successful issue. In order to prepare himself for 
dealing with the subject of the latter pamphlet, he had undertaken 
in the previous year (1834) a tour to the East. The pamphlets pro- 
duced a warm controversy, their sale was rapid and extensive, and 
established in Manchester Mr. Cobden's reputation as a leading 
man in the commimity, and his co-operation was courted in all 
public movements in the neighbourhood. He aided, in 1837, in ihe 
establishment of the Manchester Athenaeum, advocated in a pam- 
phlet, entitled, " Incorporate your Borough," the elevation of Man- 
chester to municipal dignity. The endeavour being successlul^ be 
was elected a member of the Town Council, and in the same year 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce. He contested, in 1837, 
the borough of Stockport, but was defeated by a majority of fifty- 
live votes. Besides the tour in the East in 1834, he had visited, 
in 1835, the United States ; and after the defeat at Stockport he 
spent some time in France, Belgium, and Switzerland ; and in 1838 
he travelled through Germany. He was thus preparing himself, by 
observations on men, manners, and governments, and the effects of 
the different codes of laws, &c., upon socisd life to deal with the 
great work before him. 

And now we have followed his career to that point whence to trace 
it further we must turn to some of the brightest pages of England's 
history. In 1838 Mr. Cobden joined — and was soon brought to the 
front as the leader of — that association which is unexampled in the 
history of voluntary associations for the mighty revolution it 
effected in the English mind, the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
object of the Corn Laws was to afford the home agriculturists a 
monopoly in grain, and yet to allow of the introduction of foreign 
grain wnenever a bad harvest produced a scarcity of food. The 
system had received the impress of the wisdom of successive 
generations of statesmen through two or three centuries, and had 
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been frequently revised or remodelled. In 1774 it assamed the 
definite snape retained till its repeal in 1846, subject in the mean- 
time to several revisions — as in 1791, in 1804, in 1816, and in 1828, 
— by each of which it was made still more protective, and " the 
price to which wheat (for instance) must rise ere it could come in 
from abroad, at a nominal duty, was fixed in 1774 at 48s. per 
quarter ; in 1797 at 54s. per (juarter ; in 1804 at 66s., and in 1816 
at 80s. — the quarter bein^r eight bushels. The liberal policy of 
Mr. Huskisson slightly prevailed in 1828, and the maximum price 
was fixed at 73s.'* As grain rose duty fell, and as grain fell duty 
rose ; and thus it was continually fluctuating, and when the price 
of home-grown wheat was 52s. per quarter, duty on foreign wheat 
was 34s. 8d ; when the price rose to 70s. duty fell to lOg. 8d., and 
when 73s. duty fell to Is. Adam Smith first, and a host of brilliant 
thinkers after him, had contended that this protective system was 
an economic fallacy, and that the true secret of commercial great- 
ness and prosperity was free trade. Though in our own day every 
schoolboy and every artisan can recount the arguments in favour of 
such opinions, they were very long in gaining general acceptance, 
and it was not till the old protective system, carried to its legitimate 
issue, had plunged the country into dire distress consequent upon 
deficient harvests, that the disciples of these opinions could find an 
argument strong enough to appeal to the reason of the great mass of 
the people and the Government. Men were loth to give up the idea 
that it was expedient to encourage, protect, and develop our agricul- 
tural resources by giving the ^British farmer a monopoly of the 
market, and entertain the new idea of throwing ofi* the restrictions 
and opening the market to all competitors. But arguments for and 
incentives to the holders of these opinions were fast ripening in the 
starved and bankrupt state of the country. A deficient harvest in 
1837 was followed by another in 1838, and the disciple of Adam 
Smith did not scruple to attribute the disastrous state of the country 
to the Com Laws. 

In September, 1838, Dr. Bowring and Colonel Thompson held a 
small meeting in Manchester and resolved to form an Anti-Corn 
Law Association (one had been established two years previously in 
London by the supporters of Mr. Villiers), and shortly afterwards 
they held a larger meeting of merchants and manufacturers. In this 
meeting Mr. Cobden occupied a prominent position, as also in 
the meeting on the 16th of January, 1839, at which £1,800 was 
subscribed to the funds of the League, Mr. Cobden subscribing 
£100. This assembly decided that a meeting of delegates should be 
held in London on the opening of Parliament — Mr. Cobden was 
one of the delegates. They drew up a petition, signed by 40,000 
people, against commercial restrictions, and requested permission 
to present evidence at tlie bar of the House of Commons on the 
injurious effects of the Corn Laws. Mr. Villiers brought forward 
the motion, which was contemptuously negatived by 361 to 172. 
The members who rushed so derisively into the lobby against the 
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jnotion had yet to learn the character of the men with whom they 
were dealing. The delegates met the next morning, indignant but 
determined, disappointea but resolved as to the future. Miss 
Martineau writes : — " Among the hopeful speakers was Richard 
Cobden. There was no cause for despondency, he said, because 
the Honse over the way refused to hear them. They were the 
representatives of three millions of people — they were the evidence 
that the great towns had banded themselves together, and that their 
Alliance would be an Hanseatic League against the feudal com 
law ptnnderers." But neither the people nor the Parliament were 
yet prepared for the abolition of the Corn Laws. Before the 
advocates there were seven years of hard and unremitting toil. 
They had yet to teach and to convince self-interest, and they had 
to wait for illustrations of their doctrines in the constant calamities 
of the nation. 

The delegates now adjourned to Manchester, and Mr. Cobd«i 
moved that the Association should assume the name of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, with a central committee in Manchester, and 
having branch societies throughout the country. The League 
enunciated as its leading principles that " The Com Laws were not 
beneficial to the whole body of agriculturists, but only to a privi- 
leged few ; that they depressed other branches of industry ; caused 
frequent and ruinous fluctuations in the market value of bread- 
stuns, and greatly enhanced the price at all times, and therefore 
were injurious to the community generally, and especially to 
the labouring poor.'* The landlords laughed at the idea of a few 
Manchester manufacturers banding themselves together against the 
vast numbers, the immense wealth and influence, of the pro- 
tectionists. But strength is not in numbers ; and against this giant 
monopoly Cobden stood forth, and in the name of free trade and the 
interests of the poor, he threw the gauntlet to the 40,000 land- 
owners of England, boldly but modestly ; with the principles of the 
League in his hand, appealing only to the reason ana sense of 
justice of the people, he went through the length and breadth of the 
land. The nation seemed against him, and uie task of converting 
such a vast number was one that might have made a giant quail ; 
but Cobden was equal to the task. He thus refers to this period 
after the object of their struggle had been gained :— 

" There are a number of gentlemen who, during the last seven years and a bal^ 
have been almost dally in attendance at the League Rooms in Newall's Buildings; 
and, bear in mind, for the first two or three years of our agitation it was a verj 
hopeless matter; there was no eclatj no applause, the result of the powers we now 
enjoy. We sat in a small room, the same we novyr have, and we had a dingy red 
curtain drawn across the room, that we might not be chilled by the paucity of our 
numbers. Two or three were all that were here on one occasion ; and I recollect 
saying to my friend Prentice, * What a lucky thing it is the monopolists cannot 
draw aside that curtain, and see how many of us there are, for if they could they 
would not be much frightened I ' " 

The League laboured assiduously, and at the close of 1839 more 
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tlian 100 towns had formed similar associations. In 1840 Mr. 
Cobden declined the request that he shonld allow himself to be 
put forward as a candidate for Manchester. In the following 
year Parliament was dissolved, and he was returned for Stock- 
port. Everywhere else almost the elections were ajj:ain8t the 
League — Tories and Protectionists had taken the place of free 
traders. Aristocratic landlords sneered as the plain, unassuming 
member for Stockport took his oaths; the *' demagogue^* the 
" barker" would soon sink into insignificance amongst the high- 
born, university-educated men who thronged Westminster. So 
they said. But with Mr. Cobden truth was the same in West- 
minster as in Manchester; and though they laughed at the style of 
his first speech, instead of the contemned and ignorant demagogue 
who emptied the benches when he rose, he became the man whose 
"unadorned eloquence" the highest in the land flocked to hear, 
and whose very mention, " Cobden is up ! '* filled the House with 
straggling members. However congenial the theme, space forbids 
that we should linger over the parliamentary life of Mr. Cobden. 
In 1842 a slight concession was made to tne free traders in the 
reduction of the duties on corn. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright (a name which, but for the fact that 
we are writing a short sketch of Mr. Cobden alone, should be 
joined with his throughout, not only this struggle, but the rest 
of his life — these two noble hearts had knit together in love for a 
common cause), and Colonel Thompson, were deputed by the 
League to travel through the country and address the people. 
Here we see the heart and soul earnestness of the man. He had 
allowed his business concerns to become neglected, and, indeed, 
almost embarrassed, that he might devote his whole time to the 
cause of free trade, and now he cheerfully gave his strength and 
his best years and his mental powers to make this question plain 
to the people. He went into the heart of the agriculturists; 
he attended their meetings, spoke, and defeated them in almost 
every case by a show of hands. And thus he continued to work 
and speak till 184i6 ; now addressing densely packed meetings in 
Drury Lane Theatre, amidst the plaudits of peers and com- 
moners; now speaking to the farmers, announcing himself as 
the son of a farmer, and making agricultural facts the basis of his 
arguments ; convincing and winning them over, and hushing angry 
discussion from his views by the plainness of his statements and his 
xmassuming demeanour; again pouring his broadsides into the 
Parliamentary Protectionists by moving in the Commons for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects of protective duties upon tenant 
farmers and agricultural labourers ; or aiding in the return of 
some one favourable to the views of the League. The battle was 
ievere and long, but the day of victory drew nigh. On the 16th 
of May, 1846, the third reading of Sir Eobert Peel's Bill for the 
Bepeal of the Corn Laws was passed by an overwhelming majority 
in the Commons ; passed the Lords ; and received the Iloyal 
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assent on tlie 2nd July, 1846. Sir Eobert Feel thus referred to the 
services of Mr. Cobden in the struggle : — 

** I mast sajy with reference to the honoarable gentleman opposite, as I s&y with 
reference to oarselves, neither of ns is the party which is justly entitled to the 
credit of those measures. There has been a combination of parties, and that 
combination, and the influence of Government, have led to their ultimate aucoess; 
but the name which ought to be, and wiU be associated with the success of those 
measures, is the name of the man who, acting, I believe, from pure and dis- 
interested motives, has with untiring energy, by appeals to reason, enforced this 
necessity with an eloquence the more to be admired because it was unaffected and 
unadorded. The name which ought to be associated with the success of those 
measures is the name of Bichjlrd Cobden." 

Bold in the day of battle and ever in the front as long as a single 
protectionist foe remained in the field, he shrunk from the plaudits 
and honours of the hour of victory, and when the final meeting of 
the League was held in Manchester — ^Mr. George Wilson presiding, 
— the name of Mr. Cobden was announced, the whole audience rose 
and gave such a series of ringing cheers as might have sent the last 
ghost of protection creeping back to its Inferno; but coming 
forward, Mr. Cobden declared that far too much honour had been 
conferred upon him, praised the friends around him, Sir Sober t 
Peel, and others concerned in the movement. To all these, no 
doubt, great credit was due ; but the people then knew, as well as we 
do now, who had led them in this struggle, who had instructed in 
the council as weU as fought in the field — ^him to whom through- 
out they had looked up, — to temper by his foresight and to cheer 
by his belief in the justice of their cause ; and tney insisted, by 
thundering " Noes" that they had done him less even than justice. 

Worn down with the labour that for seven years had kept 
his faculties ever on the stretch, and given him, either day or night, 
little chance for relaxation, he had thus early laid the basis of the 
disease which at last caused his death, and he announced his inten- 
tion of resigning his seat for Stockport, in order thathe might enjoy 
a temporary absence from active life, to recruit his healui on the 
continent. 

There was another circumstance in connection with his con- 
dition at this time to cause him some anxiety. As we have before 
stated, his devotion to the cause of free trade had induced him 
to neglect his business, which had become embarrassed in con- 
sequenije, and he was now comparatively a poor man. But the 
nation was not unmindful of his great services, and it was proposed 
to preseni^ him with a national testimonial, which soon swelled to 
the munifident sum of £70,000, and Mr. Cobden himself was feasted 
and feted tl^rougbout the country. And when he went to the con- 
tinent, every, city in which a few friends of free trade had sprung 
up vied in th^ir attempts to do honour to him, and men of aU 
nations forgot \lieir sectional feelings, and rallied togetiier to do 
homage to this i^n, henceforth a citizen of all nations — a friend of 
all classes. While on the continent he was elected a member for 
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the Weat Biding of Yorkshire, and on his return he accordingly 
took his seat for that constituency. The next few years of his life 
present little of interest, except that we find him trying to further 
nis views in regard to a bond of union amongst all nations by 
attending the peace congresses held at Brussels, London, Paris, &c., 
and promoting the International Exhibition of 1851 in the capacity 
of commissioner. He longed for the day when war, with all its 
miseries and vices, should cease, and — 

" The battle flag be furl'd 
In the parliament of men, in the federation of the world." 

He laboured to promote the idea of the unity of interest of all 
nations, and to teach people how that peace and a free intercourse 
and interchange of the various productions of countries was not only 
beneficial to themselves, but obedience to the ordinations of God. 

But his peace principles brought him into disfavour with a part 
of his countrymen. So high ran the war feeling in Eaglana in 
1853, in regard to the E-ussian war, that Mr. Cobden's voice was 
almost drowned in the reckless cry for more supplies and men for 
the Crimea, and he earned what he never merited, the title of a 
" peace- at-any-price man." This unpopularity was further increased 
by his speeches with regard to thb bombardment of Canton (1857), 
when he moved in the Commons, that " this House considers that 
the papers laid upon the table fail to establish satisfactory grounds 
lor the violent measures resorted to at Canton.'* The motion was 
carried, and Lord Palmerston appealed to the country. In the 
election Mr. Cobden lost his seat, and was once more a private 
citizen. Thus it is that one who would obey the dictates of his 
conscience in his dealings with the public will often find himself 
like a log of wood on the ocean, now aloft on the peaked crest of 
some wave of good-will, and now engulfed by a sweeping wave of 
odium. In 1858 he paid a second visit to the United States, where 
he received very flattering attention, and established a reputation 
and feeling of good will between that country and himself which 
remained unbroken till his death. Again during his absence (in 
1859) he was elected to Parliament — this time for Bochdale, — and 
he turned his steps homeward. On his arrival in Liverpool a very 
flattering letter from Lord Palmerston awaited him, ofiering him a 
seat in the Cabinet, with the Presidency of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Cobden knew that it was not a congenial sphere ; besides dif- 
fering with Lord Palmerston on many points, especially with regard 
to his foreign policy, his open nature, which abhorred concealment, 
unfitted him for the strategy necessary for a minister, and he 
declined the post. 

It was about this time that the idea of the commercial treaty 
between England and France occurred to him. He unfolded his 
idea to Mr. Gladstone, and afterwards to Lord Palmerston, both of 
whom heartily concurred in his project, and he was duly authorized 
by the Palmerstonian government to go to France with full powers 
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to effect a commercial treaty. The cotmtry wondered to see this 
plain Manchester gentleman, unused to the ways and intrigues of 
courts, unaccompanied by the pomp of plenipotentiaries, ignoring 
the usual routine of diplomacy, seeking an audience with the French 
emperor, to lay before him his grand idea of a treaty which should 
unite the two countries with a bond of enduring peace. The task 
was diflBcult ; but he accomplished it, winning over the great poten- 
tate, and silencing by success those of his countrymen who had 
thrown all possible opposition in his way. The advantages of 
this treaty were inestimable. It " altered the whole policy of Eng- 
land and France," and changed open jealousy to friendly rivaliy. 
The words of Mr. Gladstone on Mr. Cobden's services are so truth- 
ful that we must quote them. He said : — 

" With regard to Mr. Cobden, speaking, as I do, when every angry passion has 
passed away, I cannot help expressing our obligations to him for the labonr he has, 
at no small personal sacrifice, bestowed upon a measure which he, not the least 
among the apostles of free trade, believes to be one of the most memorable triumphs 
free trade has ever achieved. Bare is the privilege of any man who. having four- 
teen years ago rendered to his country some signal and splendid service, now again, 
within the same brief span of life, decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing no 
mark to distinguish him from the peoplp whom he loves, has been permitted to 
perform a great and memorable service to bis sovereign and to his country." 

France, as well as England, was sensible of his merits, and not 
only did the Emperor offer Mr. Cobden knighthood, but he, as wdil 
as the French nation, felt and expressed a poignant grief on his 
decease. 

Having concluded the treaty he again sought rest, an d visited ti^ 
shores of the Mediterranean. ^Returning theiice in June, 1861, he 
was presented with the freedom of the city of London. During the 
negotiation of the treaty his friends had presented him with the sumof 
£4O,0C»O. Lord Palmerston had also offered him at the conclusion of 
the treaty a baronetcy ; but this, like all other honours, he steadily 
refused. The remainder of his days were spent in helping on reform 
and free trade in their various stages. He discountenanced that 
English sympathy with the Southern states of America in the happily 
now past struggle, which he saw was favouring an armed interven- 
tion as bad as the struggle itself. His parliamentary life was diversi- 
fied by those annual visits to his Kochdale constituents, in company 
with his friend Mr. Bright, to which thousands throughout Lanca- 
shire and the neighbouring counties flocked, while thousands more 
were unable to gain admission, and for which rooms anything near 
large enough were with difficulty obtained. It was at one of these 
(the last), in November, 1864, that he overtaxed his strength by 
speaking for upwards of two hours and a half to some 6,000 people. 
In feeble healtn at the time, the excitement and exertion prostrated 
him, and it was his last public appearance. He was laid up for 
the rest of the winter ; but wishing to take part in a debate on 
Canadian defences, he went up to London on the 2l8t March. He 
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arrived ia London to be again seized by an attack of his disease, 
which resulted, as we all Snow, in his universally mourned death. 
Thus it is ever with our benefactors, "They have no sooner 
gained the summit of one elevation than another more lofty rises 
before them, and if they have the proper spirit in them, and 
man themselves for the toil, the view extends on and on, and they 
never gain the highesit summit, for death comes in, and in tender 
mercy to a body which is worn out with the toil, lays it down to its 
repose in the dust." 

Before closing this imperfect sketch, let us glance for a moment 
into the House of Commons on the evening following the death of 
Mr. Cobden, on the scene which has formed a subject for a far more 
eloquent pen than that of the present writer.* He must be a bad 
or a worthless man indeed, over whose grave no one can mention a 
virtue or remember a bright spot ; but few are the instances of such 
universal regret as that over Mr. Cobden ; and when one by one 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright rose and testified 
to the sterling worth of this man, and dropped their epitaph upon 
his life, the subdued cheer, the silent, quivering lips, and marks of 
approbation, or the sympathetic tear, showed how the feelings of 
the House were embodied in their remarks. It had fallen to the 
lot of Lord Palmerston to offer to Mr. Cobden those rewards which 
few men would have refused, and which the most disinterested 
conld accept without any taint on a former career, and ho testified 
of him that "be was a man of great ambition. His ambition was 
to be useful to his country, and that ambition was amply gratified, 

* * # *« gjr^ "^Y, Cobden's name will be for ever associated with 
and engraved on the most interesting pages ' of the history of this 
country." 

Mr. Disraeli, who had often measured swords with Mr. Cobden 
in the House of Commons, thus speaks : — "I think I may say that 
as a debater he had few equals ; as a logician he was close and 
compact, and I would say adroit, acute, and perhaps even subtle ; 
yet, at the same time, he was gifted with that degree of imaj^i nation 
that he never lost sight of the sympathies of those whom lie ad- 
dressed; and so, generally avoiding to drive his arguments U an 
extremity, he became as a speaker both practical and persua8iv^• 

* * * There are indeed, I may say, some members of Farliamen . 
who, though they may not be present, are still members of this 
House, are independent of dissolutions, of the caprices of consti- 
tuents, and even of the course of time. I think tnat Mr. Cobden 
was one of those men. I believe that when the verdict of posterity 
shall be recorded upon his life and conduct, it will be said of him 
that, looking to his expressions and deeds, he was without doubt 
the greatest political character that the pure middle class of this 
country has as yet produced ; that he was an ornament to the House 
of Commons, and an honour to England." 

* M. D. Conway, in the AUantic Montkh, 
1865. 3 c 
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Tken followed the words, beautifully simple, and beyond the 
harsh touch of criticism, of the friend tried and trusty, the com- 
panion in numberless scenes of triumph and disappointment, the 
^arer of his hopes and aspirations, the friend still ni^ as he closed 
his eyes on this life, and thus he spoke : — " I feel that I cannot 
address the House on this occasion; but every expression of sym- 
pathy which I have witnessed has been most grateM to my h^urt. 
^ut the time which has elapsed since I was present, when the 
manliest and gentlest spirit that ever tenanted or quitted a human 
form departed this life, is so short, that I dare not even attempt to 
give utterance to the feelings by which I am oppressed. * * * 

* * * «« I have only to say that after twenty years of most 
intimate and almost brotherly friendship with him, I little knew 
Jjow much I loved him until I found that I had lost him." 

What a grand denouement to a noble story, — a life disinterestedly 
pure, unselfishly ambitious, active, and philanthropic, and a grave 
heaped with the regrets and mournful tributes of his sorrowing 
fellows, — a requiem chanted with equal eagerness by politicid 
rivals, and toiling and sorrowing men tor whom he had helped to 
make juster laws. 

We need not praise Mr. Cobden. The highest praise that can 
be ^iven to any man is to follow in his footsteps. If we admire 
his career, let us step into the ranks and march with the noble 
host to do battle with antiquated folly and traditionary error. But 
though we would not praise him, the following chaplet, intended for 
another more illustrious but not nobler bier, is so truthfol that we 
offer no apology for quoting it :— 

*' Wehftve lost bimi He is gone: 
We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindlj, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself. 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 
Not swajing to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses. 
Laborious for our people and our poor; 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day; 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivahies of peace." 

ITah Dsb. 
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Recent British Philosophy ; a Eeview, with Criticisms, including 
some Comments on Mr. Mill's Ansvrer to Sir W. Hamilton. By 
David Masson. London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 

As a critic of great depth, and power, as a historian competently 
furnished with copious knowledge of facts and a fine expository 
tact, as a biographer of singular industry and enormous patience, as 
an editor at once judicious and independent, and as a professor of 
much energy, ardour, and thoroughness, David Masson has made 
himself wefl known ; and even in the wider fields of politics it is con- 
sistent with our information to assert that he is a man of mark. In 
this volume he appears as a philosopher, — not as an expounder of 
original views, but as a recorder and a reviewer of the thoughts and 
opinions held by the most notable of the contributors to the advance- 
ment of" recent British philosophy." The substance of this book was 
delivered as lectures at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, but 
it is throughout largely increased in bulk and in accuracy of refer- 
ence, and contains a very good supplementary review of the progress 
of speculative thought in Britain from the days of Coleridge and 
Bentham to the present time. 

The first chapter contains " A survey of thirty years," in about as 
many pages, including a "conspectus of recent writers and writings." 
Little of importance is said in the introduction, and the conspectus 
is by no means so complete as it might (perhaps we should say, 
ought to) have been. If Lowndes, McCosh, and Wilkinson be 
deemed worthy of note and comment, Professor G. Boole, Professor 
W. A. Butler, and Dr. J. G. Mac Vicar ought not to have been 
omitted. If it was found advisable to introduce the names of Pro- 
fessors Veitch, Baynes, and Arnold, those of Professors Cairns, 
Spalding, and Hoppus might have been added. If B. H. Smart, 
P. C. MacDougall, and Henry Calderwood require record, Eichaxd 
Congreve, Charles Bray, and Peter Baynes deserved it equally. 
We might add too, as not unworthy of note, Thomas Hope, Thomas 
Doubleday, J. B. Morell, F. Hey wood, and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
translator of Xant ; J. W. Blakesley, biographer of Aristotle ; P. 
E. Dove, author of the " Theory of Human Progression ;" F. Espi- 
nasse, biographer of Voltaire ; Sir A. Grant, George Moore, Wm. 
Maccall, Wm. Smith (Ghravenhurst), J. E. Beard, Wm. Fleming, 
&c. Such names ought not to be absent from a "conspectus" 
which includes Combe, Bailey, Eogers, Taylor, and Buckle. Even, 
the conspectus itself is incomplete in its references, e.g,, Lewes' 
"Aristotle," Veitch's "Translations of Descartes," Morell's "Logic," 
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Ac, are not mentioned. All the more is tlds a relevant matter, 
because the conspectus professes to be ** statistical and not critical," 
for incomplete statistics is worse than incomplete criticism. 

The second chapter treats of " The Traditional Differences : how 
repeated in Carlyle, Hamilton, and Mill." " The differences among 
philosophers hitherto may be resolved ultimately into (1), a difference 
of psychological theory, accompanied by (2), certain differences of co*- 
mological conception, all subject to or ending in (3), a difference in 
respect of ontological faith^* p. 80. There are, in the first, expe- 
rimentalists and transcendentalists ; in the second, nihilists, mate- 
rialists, natural realists, constructive idealists, pure idealists, and 
advocates of absolute identity ; in the third there are noumenalists 
and phenomenalists. These various forms of the outcome of thought 
are sketched and differenced with some accuracy and great boldness 
of touch. In relation to these three differences Professor Masson 
reviews Hamilton, Carlyle, and Mill, placing the two former in the 
ranis of the transcendentalists, and naming the latter an experi- 
mentalist. He refuses to allocate the cosmological conception of 
Carlyle, but he gives Hamilton to natural realism and Mill to con- 
structive idealism. They both negative ontology, but Hamilton has 
ontological beliefs, while in Mill these are repressed, or rather 
unexpressed. " The result historically is that, during the greater 
portion of the last thirty years, the most prominent rival leaders in 
formal or systematic British speculation have been two philoso- 
phers, one of whom may be described as a transcendental natural 
realist, forswearing ontology, but with much of the ontological pas- 
sion in his temper ; and the other as an empirical idealist, also repu- 
diating ontology, but doing so with the ease of one in whom the 
jontological feeling was at any rate suppressed or languid," p. 166. 

The third chapter considers ** the effects of recent scientific con- 
ceptions on philosophy." 

" Not a new scientific discovery can be made, not a new scientific 
conception can get abroad, but it exercises a disturbing influence 
on the previous system of thought, antiquating something, disinte- 
grating something, compelling some readjustment of the parts to 
each other, some trepidation of the axis of the whole. Sometimes 
the action is almost revolutionary," p. 168. This thesis is fully 
illustrated, and the tendency noted of science to lead to materialism 
or idealism; at the same time he thinks he perceives a "blind 
struggling towards a logic that should profess to unite the two 
extremes, and intervolye the thought of nothing, inextricably, by a 
law of the intellect, with the thought of absolute being," p. 232. 

Chapter fourth shows us the " latest drifts and groupings." The 

Parties grouped are (1), Thomas Carlyle, Isaac Taylor, Dr. Whewell, 
>r. Newman, Mr. Maurice, and Piofessor Newman, who " have 
inwound their speculations with theological questions and contro- 
versies," at whom, therefore, Mr. Masson considers it inexpedient 
to glance as their merits demand ; (2), the British Comtists— Lewes, 
Miss Martineau, and Mr. Buckle; (3), Professor Bain and Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer ; (4), Hamilfcomans — Mansel, McCosh, Lowndes, 
Cairns, Eraser, Veitch, Baynes; (5), Professor Ferrier and J. H. 
Stirling; (6), Swedenborgianists and Spiritualists; and a section 
is devoted to a consideration of Mill and Hamilton, founded on the 
recently published examination of the philosophy of the latter by 
the former. In this he says, "Mr. Mill's estimate of Sir William Ha- 
milton's intellect and of the worth of his services to British thought 
seems to me lower than was to be expected from so fit a judge," 
p. 302. One of Sir Wm. Hamilton's peculiar points he touches off 
finely, viz., " his preference for philosophy, considered as a gym- 
nastic for the soul, over philosophy considered as a purveyor of 
available truths. The toil, the labour, the pain of philosophizing 
seemed to him valuable, apart from any teachable results," p. 308. 
Professor Masson thus explains Mr. Mill's philosophical place and 
stand-point : " Mr. Mill cosmologically is now aco^itationist. The 
ultimate fact of the phenomenad world, as recognized by him, is 
neither matter nor mind, in any present sense of these terms, but a 
cogitation or coagulation of phenomena which may be called feelings, 
out of which cogitation or coagiilation it has happened, in virtue of 
the laws regulating it, that there is now that stupendous fact of all 
present — or at least of all human — sentiency, the instinctive furling 
off, in every conscious or perceptive act, of a conceived externiu. 
world of possibilities from a conscious and persisting personality. 
If we stop at this fact — which we may do for most practical pur- 
poses — our cosmological system may be that of the new Construc- 
tive Idealism ; but if we persevere in the analysis, we end in cogita- 
tionism" p. 345. Prof. Masson advances the following objection to 
Mr. Mil's philosophy: " He provides no room or function whatever 
for belief as distinct from knowledge." If we assert a deity it must 
be as a legitimate inference from the phenomena of our experience ; 
if we predicate certain attributes or actions of this deity, these also 
must be rational inferences from the facts that come within our 
observation, investigated according to the ordinary principles of 
reasoning. In other words, if theism and theology are to sustain 
themselves at all, it can only be by the d posteriori argument, and 
not by any form or forms ot the it priori one," p. 394. 

Many other ideas of worth and moment are given in the course 
of his critique. Is this excursus in philosophy, then, such as to 
warrant us in awarding to Professor Masson an equal place as a 
philosopher to that which he has already acquired as an historian, 
biographer, politician, critic, &c. We hesitate to affirm so. He 
possesses and manifests insight^ but we do not think it is philo' 
sophic insight. The argumentation of philosophy he can use and 
represent, but he does not seem to have wrought out within his 
own soul a scheme of thought — a system of philosophy. As the 
work of a spectator of the philosophic strife, nowever, it forms a 
good and trustworthy report and criticism. 
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IS THE OUT-DOOB EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN REPBEHENSIBLE? 



AFFniMATITE. 

Thb out-door employment of women 
is reprehensible. 1. It withdraws them 
from their domestic duties, on the pro- 
per fulfilment of which so much is 
dependent, and which cannot be neg- 
lected without family suffering ensuing, 
both physically, mentally, morally, and 
pecuniarily. The youngest children are 
left in the care of one not much older 
than themselves. In addition to suffer- 
ing from bad nursing, they are often 
drugged with narcotics, and are thus in 
various ways injured for life. The good 
old adage, "A stitch in time saves 
nine," is disregarded. Clothes mending 
is neglected, and poverty, rags, and 
distress are thB consequences, to an ex- 
tent which is not counterbalanced by the 
wages of out-door employment Proper 
food is not provided for the family, who 
suffer physically in consequence. By 
the absence of the mother proper re- 
straints are removed from the children, 
and moral deterioration is the result. 
Sufficient time is not afforded for 
keeping the home clean, and phy- 
sical injury and mental debasement 
follow. The home is not made so com- 
fortable for the husband as it should 
be, and he is driven to the alehouse or 
some other hurtful place of resort for 
comfort. 2. It operates against the 
employment of men> who are neces- 
sarily displaced by the employment of 
women. This is one cause of so many 
men being unoccupied. Thus the right 
condition of things is turned upside 
down. Men are set at liberty that 
theur place may be oocitiNied by women, 
who are taken from Aeir proper sphere, 
which men cannot fill. In a ri^t 
arrangement of things both men and 
women would have their appropriate 



employment, — men ont of doors and 
women within doors. 3. The dailj 
mingling of large ntunbers of men and 
women together is attended with demo- 
ralizing effects. In these large num- 
bers there are some who are greaUj 
depraved, and whose influence depraves 
others. — S. S. 

Out-door labour performed by wom^i 
ought most certainly to be kept as 
much as possible out of the usages o£ 
society. Home is woman's sphere. 
The rough aud tdlsome labours of agri- 
culture or of the fictile mann&ctures 
are not fitted for their frames, still less 
for their moral nature is the rude con- 
duct oftoi indulged in among out-door 
labonrers. The poetry of the hayfield 
reads very nicely ; but those who have 
witnessed the reality, and those who 
know the pernicious influences floating 
like a moral miasma over the new-^mown 
hay, will hesitate before they assert that 
anything can be more reprehensible 
than field labour for women, except 
those forms of out-door work which are 
practised in the pottory, at the coalpit 
head, and in the briokf^. Any wage 
labomr engaged in by women lessens the 
entire wages of the whi^eef the kbeiuwn 
engaged in that particnlar line of indns- 
try; as the tendency is Always to deaw 
down wages to the lowest point while 
women, lured on by the hope of highor 
wages, are led to engage in unfeminine 
labour. The distinctions of sex thus get 
obliterated in the association of those 
labourers, and the unsexed workers vie 
with each other in profligacy and viee. 
The home is injured m every way, and' 
soeiety has thrown upon it oenttnuaUy 
a spawn of illegitinia^, pfuiperism, and 
the heathenism of our complex social 
system continues to increase, so that wo- 
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men's labour reacts in prodncing wo- 
men's sorest woes — marriagelessness and 
lireHhood by imraoralltj'.^-DsBWBNT. 
The out«do(Nr employment of women 
is reprehensible, 1. Because it, to a 
great extent, prevents them from form- 
ing those domestic habits which are so 
essential to their future happiness and 
well-beiog; for how can a woman be 
expected to conduct her household 
affitirs in a proper manner when she 
has been taught to work in the field 
OF factory instead of the house? 2. 
Because it removes them from their 
proper sphere of labour, and thereby 
prevents them from working out the 
great effects on society which they, by 
their nature, are intended to do. The 
mother's influence is most felt by the 
child, who in its turn develops those 
influences into actions, and by those 
actions afi^cts society according to the 
good or bad influences by which it has 
been governed. The mother's influence 
is not only felt in childhood^ btit extends 
through life, urging us on to high and 
noble deeds, or leading us into acts of a 
debasing nature; therefore we should 
do all we can to get women properly 
trained for the high position which 
they ought to and will yet occupy in 
sodety, so that their influsnce may at 
all times be exerted for good. 3. Be- 
cause it. prevents mothers from attend- 
ingto the wscts of their own children, 
and thereby gives encouragement to the 
system of drugging Gl^ldren. We 
think that the out-door employment of 
women cao&ot but be repreheo8iUe.» 
T.W. 

The woBoan's question is an intricate 
one. The out-door employment of wo- 
m«a is not repreheosibb in itself, how- 
ever much so it may be in the modes 
in which it is carded on. Of old time 
thepursuitsof gardsniiig,reapii^^ glean- 
ing, fhut*gcithevi»g, ^o.^ fell to the lot 
of womtiiy as well as the manigeiBeat 
of steers aad domestic anunals* The 
state of modern life has introduced 
manufnctures, and the Isbcar' of wOBwn 
has been transferred from the semi- 



pastoral occupations of the field to th^ 
semi-manufacturing processes of the 
bleaching-ground, the dye-work, the 
calico-printing work, the tile-field, &c. 
In these, taken by. themselves, there is 
nothing reprehensible, though modem 
sensuality, ignorance, greed, and folly 
have introduced evils into them. These 
evils are always reprehensible, but the 
labour is not. Labour, hke marriage, 
is honourable to all, and the labour of 
women is not to be scoffed out of the 
market because besotted men have 
dragged many female outworkers into 
the mire of sin. Much as sin prevails 
among women employed in oat- door 
labour, we question if it would not 
much more abound if women were to be 
wholly dependent on men for their 
living. Then a life of sin would ofiea 
be inevitable, whereas now even out' 
door labour affords a means of inde* 
pendence, and makes the enticement of 
vice at once less powerful and less ex- 
cusable. — M. A. B. 

Women must work. There is no 
shirking that fact. What sort of work 
suits them best? Close onfinement 
at fretful needlework, in itewa of fac 
tories, in millinery pest-houses, or 
among the 'fields, with the sky over^ 
head and nature around them? Hard 
may be the toil demanded, but it is full 
of lusty life, and does not shrivel their 
nature like the hive system of in-door 
industry. There is nothing reprehen-- 
sible in woman making her own life 
sweet by labour. If sin arise in suoh 
states there is more blame, we^thiok, t<^ 
be cast on human nature than on <Hlt>^ 
door employment. — D. W. T. 

Shocking revelations have certainly 
appeared in t^e daily prints oonperniog 
out-doQr labour, agriculturid and maun- 
faoturing, and it would be difficult,^ 
ssy whether the latter or the foro^Ait, 
afEorded the most sensational re^r^ 
Bu^ the revelations of factory life^aod. 
of all those forms of female industry 
which are carried on in-doorS| s,r«iq^t9 
as cffdusive and as vile. In fact,,thf. 
sins and sorrows of lif^ are felt io both* 
We do i!#t think, however^ that the 
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d«Btractioii of the home feelings can be 
80 wholly accomplished among out-door 
workers as among in-door ones, while 
▼ice can scarcely be so openly indnlged 
in. Houses afford a sense of priyacy, 
which out-doors do not, and unless the 
work is entirely unsuitable for females, on 
account of its requurements, we consider 
out-doors more favourable than in-doors, 
and would not regard labour of the for- 
mer sort reprehensible.— A. C. H. E. 

Women far outnumber men. There 
is a surplus of female population, 
and the question comes to be--either 
shall these women ezbt in a mere 
state of dependence, often leading to 
vicious connections, or shall they have 
the means of independence in their own 
hands, by being able to engage in out- 
door labour? Many of tiie out-door 
labours in which women bear a share 
are strictly feminine and suitable to 
their nature and circumstances. Some 



un&minine pursuits have, it is tme,, 
been intruded into by women, as some^ 
unmasculine employments have been 
invaded by men. The need for women 
working out of doors is not likely 
soon to diminish, unless their numbem 
greatly decrease. So long as they must 
work they must accept the kind of la- 
bour they can get and do. — T. P. C- 

Political economy has been called 
" the dismal science," and so it is to att 
those who cannot or will not conform 
to the requirements of life. A poet has- 
given even a more dismal picture o£ 
human existence when he sings, — 

*' Ah ! man must work, and woman must- 
weep." 

It is surely better that they should la- 
bour than weep; and if they are to 
labour at all they are far better in the 
fields than immured in factories and 
shut up in mills. — Jacob Clbab. 
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QtTESTIOKS BEQUIRINO ANSWERS. 

569. Be so kind as to inform me of 
the price and author of the best ** Mo- 
dem Geography " also the price and 
publisher of the Fortnightly/ Bevmo t — 

A SUBSOBIBBR. 

570. Would any reader oblige with 
a brief account of the life and works of 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, editor of the Fort- 
nighUy Review ?— Wbntworth. 

571. Many works have been issued, 
containing the beauties of authors, 
€, g., the ''Beauties of Shakspere," of 
" Burke," &c. Has any similar book been 
issued containing the beauties of an- 
cient authors, e.^., the beauties of Ho- 
mer, of Virgil, of Horace, &c. ? If not, 
wonld any one supply me with a list 
of the generally recognized beauties of 
Homer, i. e., choice specimens. — A. B. 
<J.H. 

Answers to Qctestions. 
547. "Offices of Prayer; embracing 



all the Devotional Parts of Scriptorer 
applied to the Leading Necessities of 
Life and Beligion." By Thos. Waddell. 
London : Longmans and Co. — ^W. B. Lv 

559. The present Earl de Grey and 
Bipon is the eldest son of Viscount 
Goderich, prime minister in 1827.—' 
Buddy. 

569. See BrUith CoiUroversialiet, 
Vol. L, 1865, pp. 230, 385, and add to 
that list " A Manual of Modern Geo- 
graphy," by Bev. A. Mackay (Black- 
wood and Son), 7s. 6d. The FoH^ 
f^htlg Review is published by Chap- 
man and Hall, laice 2s.— G. W. D. 

571. Two selections of the nature 
mentioned we have seen. They were 
edited by Dr. Bamage, a Scottish school- 
master, and published in Liverpool, but 
we do not remember more than this of 
the works, at which we merdy glanced.. 
— Jaubs VnroB. 
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LORD STANLEY AND THE TlSiES, 

tLord Stanley, in replying to the toast of "The House of Commons," at the 
]ancheon given by the Mayor of Birmingham to the President and a select 
number of the members of The British Association, on 11th September, gave ex- 
pression to certain opinions regarding Parliamentary Eloquence, which the Times 
has thought proper to controvert. We think it advisable, as containing the 
elements of a good debate, to place the pro and con. of this question before the 
readers of the Societies* Section.] 



Lord Stanley said:—- 

"I have sat in the House for nearly 
seventeen years, and I can say with pride 
that the longer I have known it the higher 
has risen my respect for its ability and for 
its common s^nse. I believe, both as re- 
^rds men and influence, the opinion of the 
House of Commons collectively is generally 
better than that of any individual member 
of it. I say this for the benefit of young 
members. The House, as long as I have 
known it, has always shown a marvellous 
tact, almost approaching to instinct, in 
discerning who are likely to contribute 
anything to its debates, and ^ose who 
merely get up to waste time and to air 
their vocabulary. I have heard men who 
have spoken with real fluency and elo- 
quence, in a word, men who are described 
as having great command of language, 
when probably it would be truer were 
yon to say that language has great 
command of them. Men of that class 
I have heard described as not knowing 
what they were going to say when they got 
up, not knowing what they were saying 
when on their legs, and not knowing what 
they had said when they had sat down. 
Many a man of that sort is left to declaim 
to empty benches, whilst you have the ear 
of 400 or 500 members listening in silent 
respect to some one else, who certainly 
had not the gift of oratory, and brought his 
sentences out head foremost, or tail fore- 
most, imtil you almost wondered how it 
was possible a man could speak such bad 
grammar. The House of Commons soon 
found out when a man spoke common- 



The Times replied: — 

"A clear thinker, an accurate 
reasoner,and an impartial judge,who 
has sat for seventeen years in the 
House of Commons, Lord Stanley 
has every claim to the attention of 
those whom he undertakes to in- 
struct in the art of rising in its 
good graces. Lord Stanley professes 
the highest respect for the House, 
and advocates the opinion, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Aristotle, 
and entertained, we believe, by many 
of its most distinguished members, 
that the collective taste and judg- 
ment of the House is better than 
the taste and judgment of any one 
of the individuals composing it. 
For our own part, we should have 
inclined to the belief that there 
must be persons in the House whose 
judgment would as far transcend 
the aggregate judgment of the whole 
assembly as their attainments and 
abilities transcend its average at- 
tainments and abilities. His Lord- 
ship's observations would seem to 
imply — what they certainly were 
not meant to convey—that there is 
no such thing as orat6ry, and 
that so long as a man has clear and 
sensible views of things it is im- 
material for his success in the House 
of Commons in what language he 
may give them to his audience. 
The error is similar to that of the 
ancient critic who believed that as a 
good man is, after all, the person 
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places and nothing more, and favoiired 
the man who, though awkwardly and nn- 
conthlj, reallj intended to contrihnte some 
new idea to the discussion that was going 
on. I recollect, about a dozen years ago, 
when the discussions about competitive exa- 
mination for the public services first came 
on, somebody said, by way of a sneer," Oh, 
if competitive examination is such a good 
thing, why do you confine it to the clerks? 
why not have it also for the secretaries 
of state and chancellors of the exchequer ? " 
Well my answer was and is^ this is exactly 
what we do: no man could obtain a leading 
position in the House of Commons without 
passing through a competitive examination. 
It is a trial of physical strength and 
endurance ; a trial of patience and of temper ; 
it is a trial of readiness, of thorough and 
accurate knowledge, and, last and chief 
of all, it is a trial of common sense and 
knowledge of the world. If a man fails 
entirely in any one of these particulars, hut 
more especially if he fails in the last, he 
may do very well elsewhere, but he is not 
the num who will take a leading part in the 
House of OoamM>ns. I suppose there is no 
popular assembly that has ever existed that 
has commanded so much respect and exer- 
cised so much power as the English House 
of ConamoDs. Now why is that?- It is 
because there never has existed a legislative 
body whose component members were so 
thoroughly independent in social position 
and in feeling. Take the whole House 
through, count up— you may easily do it — 
the nomber of those who are known to be 
aspiring to high political office; deduct 
again — and I am hai^y to say they are 
very few — those who are supposed to come 
in on the speculation that they may dr<^ 
in for a comfortable place somewhere; de- 
duct both these dasses, and they still le^ve 
behind a great majority in the House. I 
say again the great minority of the House 
on both sides is composed of men who have 
nothing to fear and nothing to gain from 
any minister, and who can^ therefore, follow 
a minister without servility^ and oppose 
him without asperity. As regards the 
character of the House of Commons, I am 
not airaid it will ev«r lose the position 
it n&w holds in public opinion*' 



most likely to persuade his audience, 
every good orator must of necesnty 
be a good man. There never did 
exist yet a popular assembly, and 
there probably never will exist one, 
on which the graces of manner, 
of diction, and of language will be 
lost, and which will be able so com- 
pletely to distinguish between the 
husk and the kernel as to fix its 
attention wholly on the thing to b» 
proved, and to disregard entirely 
the manner in which the proof is 
brought forward. We are not 
aware of any person who has at- 
tracted to hinu3e]f a coBsiderable 
share of the attention of the House 
of Commons who has not beent en- 
dowed with more than ordinary 
powers of language. Lord Palmer- 
ston, though never a very flneni, 
has always been a correct and gram- 
matical speaker, and careful evea 
to fastidiousness in the use of w^rds. 
Mr. Disraeli, with higher oratorical 
pretennons, has often beea abil* to 
conceal unformed views or defeotive 
information hy a dexteroua employ- 
ment of woinds; and it is quite 
notorious that it is not alone to his 
mastejry over the subject on whieh 
he speaks that Mr. GUadstone owes 
the infloence which he exercises 
over the House of Commons. We 
are unable to call to mind a p^soe 
able to command the atteolioa of 
400 or 500 members ' hy seatenoes 
utterly «ngrammatical, and pushed 
out s(mietimes head and semetiiiies 
tail Ibffemost.* The iirst peinft* 
doubtless, is a full and clear asidef^ 
staodijig <^ the subject; the seoond^ 
the preparing it in su^ a mAuaer 
as to ^list the aAtentioa and sym* 
psithy of a highly critical aaaembly* 
The success^ orsAov is the mm 
who unites the two. The House of 
Commons at the present time vrould 
net suffer itself to be dictated to io 
the language of Mrs, Malapirep, and 
we shoald not think any better of its 
common sense if it w<mld.*' 
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Subjects Suitable for Debate. 

Is the Character of William Peon wor- 
thy of admiration? 

Was Charles the Second's Declaration of 
Indnlgence rightly rejected by the 
Nonconformists? 

Was the American Beyelntion founded 
on Just Causes? 

What causes Over-population — Plenty 
or Poverty? 

Are Protective Duties always disad- 
vantageous? 

Is the Beligious Theory of Civil Go- 
yemment D^ensible? 

Do Colenso*B Bible Criticisms favour 
Infidelity? 

Are the Triumphs of Power worth 
theur Cost? 

Is the Phalanstery or the Family the 
beat form of Tnuning Children? 

Is Mnemotechny practically useful? 

Was the Conquest of Peru justifiable? 

Is Compettti^ advantageous? 

Is the enfbiced Depopulation of a Coun- 
try right? 

Is Olanship a beneficial form of Civili- 
satidii? 

Are Christian Missions a failure? 

Is Lay Preaching Scriptural? 

Is Denominationalism Christian? 

Is Ceremonialism disadvantageous and 
injudicious? 

Is Auricular Confession con^t^t with 
Independence? 

Should an Atheist fear to die? 

Can a pre- Adamite Antiquity be proved 
regarding the Human Race? 

Are the early books of the Old Testa- 
ment Symbolical or Historical? 

Was the Human Bace ever miraculously 
dispersed? 

Ought Missions to be Religious or 
Oommerdal? 

Ought Copyright to be International? 

Is the Clmrch or the Bible the pillar 
and ground of the Faith? 

la. " The License Law " just and expe- 
dient? 

Should Piiblic Traffic in Spirituous 
liquorS'be declared Illegal? 

Ongjbt Education to be regulated by 
a personlB ix^ended profession? 

Is Ifodern equal to Ancient Piety ? 



Is the Study of Modem preferable to 
that of Ancient Languages? 

Does Christianity forbid Social Amuse- 
ments? 

Is the Maine Law afiplicable to Eng« 
kind? 

Is Emulation a jast principle in Educa* 
tion? 

Are Peace Principles practical in the 
world? 

Can the Efficacy of Prayer be proved? 

Is Moral Education more important 
than Intellectual? 

\^ould Papal Supremacy benefit Man- 
kmd? 

Has the Influence of the Aristocracy on 
Literature been beneficial? 

Have Mechanics' Institutes been bene<* 
ficial to the People? 

Are the Masses more selfish than the 
Aristocracy? 

Was the Government of Louis Phillippe 
worse than that of Louis Napoleon? 

Is the Distribution of Property in Eng* 
land such as it should be? 

Ought Statements of Experience to 
form tests for admission to Christian 
Churches? 

Is Goethe worthy <^ his reputation as a 
Man and an Author? 

Are the Teachings of Carlyle favourable 
to Freedom and Progress? 

Is the use of Tobacco commendable? 

Is the Besurrection of the Body Scrip* 
tural and Beasonable? 

Was Le Sage the author of Gil Bias? 

Republic or Monarchy— »which is pre- 
ferable? 

Is a Country Life preferable to one in 
Town? 

Are popular Lectures useful as means 
of Instruction? 

Ought Working Men*s Clubs to be en- 
couraged? 

Ja ** thus saith the Scriptures ** a Reli- 
gious ultimatum f 

Was the Fall of Lord Clarendon de- 
served? 

Was Lord Bacon justly Condemned? 

Ought Insanity to annul Iiegal Respon- 
sibility? 

Should Weekly Wa;ges be Taxable as 
Income? 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Pope's "Essay on CBixicisk.*' — Pabt IL 
[Fame is transient, and the critic who gives it should give it qucklj.] 
Be thon the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost who sfcajs till all commend. (56) 275 

Shcrt is the date, alas! of modem rhymes^ 
And 'tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When Patriarch wits survived a thousand years: 
^ow length of Fame (our second life) is lost, (57) 280 

And bare three score is all that we can boast; 
Our sons their father*s failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is shall Drjden be. 

Meanings of Wobds in Italics, as Suoobstions fob PABAPHRAsDira. 
Line 274. Earliest; genuine; to ap- I 276. Brief; popularity; poems, 
predate. | 

(56) '* Bis dat qui cito dat.** He gives twice who gives quickly. — A. Aleiaiut. 

(57) '* Why then doth Flesh, a bubble-glass of breath, 

Hunt after honour and advancement vain, 
And rear a trophy for devouring Death, 
With so great labour and long-lasting pain, 
As if his days for ever should remain? 
Sith all that in this world is great and gay 
Doth as a vapour vanish and decay. 

" Look back who list upon the former ages, 
And call to count what is of them become; 
Where be those learned wits and antique sages 
Which of all wisdom knew the perfect sum? 
Where those great warriors which did overcome 
The world with conquest of their might and main. 
And made one meer of the earth and of their reign?" 

Edmund Spenser's ** Ruins of Time" 
" The fame of a poet is popular, or nothing. He does not address himself like 
the man of science, to the learned, or those who desire to learn; but to all man- 
kind : and his purpose being to delight and to be praised, necessarily extends to all 
who can receive pleasure or join in applause. It is strange and somewhat 
humiliating to see how great a proportion of those who had once fought their way 
successfully to distinction, and surmounted the rivalry of contemporary envy, have 
again sunk into neglect. We have great deference for public opinion, and 
readily admit that nothing but what is good can be permanently popuhir. But 
though its vivat may be generally oracular, its pereat appears to us to be often 
sufficiently capricious; and while we would willingly foster all that it bids to live, 
we would willingly revive much that it leaves to die. . . . While our tasks 
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So when the faithful pencil has designed 

Some bright idea of tlie nuuter's mind, 285 

When a new world leaps oat at his command, 
And ready nature waits npon his hand; 
When the ripe eoloars sqften and «nite, (58) 
And sweetly melt into jnst shade and light; 
When mellowing years their fall perfection give 2^ 

And each bold ^gnre just begins to live, 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away! 
[As Fame is exposed to envy, critics should be generous.] ' 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings ; 295 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 
But soon the short-lived vanity is lost; 
Like some fair flower the early Spring supplies, 
That gaily blooms, but e'en in blooming dies. 
What is the wit which must our cares employ ? 300 

The owner's wife, that other men enjoy: 

284. Trustworthy; planned. 

285. Original outgrowth; draughts- 
man's. 



288. Glowing; blend; mingle. 



291. Well-drawn; perceptibly; seems. 
295. Compensates ; ill-feeling; ex- 
cites. 



lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever; and the calls on our time multiply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away. . . . And many poets worthy of 
eternal remembrance have been forgotten, merely because there was not room in our 
memories for all." — Lord Jeffrey's " Essays "^^ Review of CamphelVs Specimens of 
the British Poets,'' 1819. 

(58) *' Words are, in fact, the colours by which an author paints his pictures; 
and the colour which he uses betrays the man. In our day the exigencies 
of science, of comirerce, the requirements of modern life, the new thoughts, the 
new feelings to which progress gives birth, are, in one sense, expanding, and, in 
another, restricting the meaning of words. Our language requires both enriching 
and purifying. • . . . . And never had we more need of fresh life and vigour 
in our poetry than at the present moment. Our Muses have emigrated firom the 
woody heights of Parnassus and the springs of Hippocrene to Mayfair. Poetry, 
instead of being an oak of the forest, nurtured by the wind and rain, is now a plant 
forced in the hot air of drawing-rooms. The manliness of tones which so stamped 
itself upon our Elizabethan dramatists seems in danger of dying. . Those great 
poets mixed with the crowd, wrestled with a thousand ills, and throve upon 
misfortunes which would overwhelm the modern minstrel. One was a brick- 
mason, one a parish clerk, and the greatest the son of a butcher. Their plays are 
full of life, of its stern trials — such as the poor only know, — reflects man's 
passions, and joys, and aspirations ; and, above all, are written in strong, homely 
English. And yet upon mere words, of course, poetry does not depend. You may 
use the most beautiful words as a limner does the most beautiful colours, and still 
produce only a daub. For poetry comes only out of a high, earnest life, purified 
by discipline, and fortified by reason, in the essential goodness of things, and then 
comes only at those rare intervals when — 

** * Our great good parts put wings into our souls.* " 
CornkUl Magaainef July, " The Poetry of Provincialisms I* pp. 40 — 42. 
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Then most our trouble still when most admired, 

And still the more we give, the more required; 

Whose fame with pains we guard but lose inth ease, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please; 3G9 

Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun. 

Bj fools 'tis hated and by knaves undone! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo^ 

Ah, let not learning too commence its foe! 

Ofoldj those met rewards who could excd^ 310 

And such were praised who but endeavoured well. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due, 

Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 

Now they who reach Parnassus' lofty crown, 

Emphy their ^a>7M to spurn some others down; 315 

And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 

Contending wits become the sport oi fools ; 

But still the worst with most regret commend 

For each ill author is as bad a Mend. 

To what base ends and by what abject ways 320 

Are mortals urged through sacred lust (59) oi praise I 

Ah, ne'er so dire a thirst of glory boast. 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 

Good nature and good name must ever join; 

To err is human — to forgive divine. 325 



SOS. Genius; stupidity; endure. 

310. In former ages; received; out- 
shine. 

315. Use; great exertions; kick de- 
risively. 



317. Qnarrel8omeanth<»8;playtluDg; 
the ignorant 

318. Lowest; vexation; bestow praise. 
321. Mankind driven ; graceless 

greed; fame. 



(59) " Auri sacra fames.** Cursed greed of gold. — Virgil, 
*' How vain that second life in other's breath, 
The estate which wits inherit after death I 
Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign 
(Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine I) 
The great man's curse, without the gains endure; 
Be envied, wretched, and be flattered, poor; 
All luckless wits their enemies profess'd, 
And all successful, jealous friends at best 
Nor Fame I slight; nor for her favours call: 
She comes unlooked'for, if she comes at all. 
But if the purchase cost so dear a price 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice; 
Ah, if the muse must flatter lawless sway. 
And follow still where fortune leads the way. 
Or, if no basis bear my rising name. 
But the fallen ruins of another's fame. 
Then teach me, Heaven, to scorn the guilty bays. 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise ; 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown; 
Ah, grant an honest fame, or grant me none I" 

Pope's " Temple ofFamii* (closing Imes). 
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The Religioas Tract Society is about 
to bsne, in 12 toIs., for 178., " A Go- 
lection of the Writings of the BritishlKe- 
formers," -with biographies, sketches, 
portraits, &c. 

Longfellow's translation of Dante is 
reported as in the press. 

A uniform edition of the old English 
poets is projected in America. 

A library of old English divines, 
carefully edited, is among the favourite 
designs of two American publishers. 

Miss H. F. Gould, American poetess, 
died September 5th. 

Richard Hildreth, historian of the 
United States, translator of Bentham's 
** Legislation,'* author of the ** White 
Slave,"* &c., died at Trieste, where he 
was U.S. Consul, July 10th, aged 58. 

^* A History of the American Civil 
War," by Dr. J. W. Draper, whose 
" History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe " attracted much no- 
tice, is promised early. He has just 
issued *' Thoughts on the Future Civil 
Policy of America." 

Jonquin Navarre has translated 
Prescott's " Conquest of Mexico " into 
Spanish. 

Mr. Griffiths, president of the Ben- 
ares College, has in the press " Idylls 
from the ^nscrit," chiefly translations 
from Ealadksa. 

Buckle's work, "The History of 
Civilization," is not to be left uncon- 
tinued ; Judge Dean of Albany, U.S., 
has undertaken this task, for which he 
is said to be enUnently qualified. 

Bev. Franke Parker, M.A., is about 
to make Daniel and Thucydides illus- 
trate each other in regard to the com^ 
ing of the Messiah in a critique of Dr. 
Pnsey's "Daniel the Prophet." 

The Church and State Review is to 
be changed from a monthly to a weekly 



serial, and the editorship goes out of 
the hands of Archdeacon Denison. 

Bev. C. E. Oakley, author of an ac- 
count of the translation of the English 
Bible (1855), died Sept. 15th, aged 33. 

Traugott Bromme, author of " Tra- 
vels in North America and Upper 
Canada "(1834), and draughtsman of 
the atlas to Humboldt's ''Cosmos," 
died at Stuttgart, Sept. 4th, aged 64. 

Mr. J. H. Purkiss, who has left be- 
hind him a treatise on dynamics, was 
drowned in the Cam, while bathing, in 
August, aged 23. 

Count Waldarsee is engaged on " The 
War in Denmark in 1864." 

M, Berryer is about to issue, wit^ 
annotations, his " Orations " at the bar 
and in the Chambers. 

The muncipality of Florence has put 
up a monumental marble tablet on the 
house where Mrs. T. Trollope died. 

Professor Fetis, of Brussels, has 
issued a " Musical Dictionary." 

Lamartine's "Life of Byron" is pub- 
lishing as &feuUkton, 

Francis II., late King of Naples, in- 
tends, it is said, to publish his me- 
moirs. 

M. Jules ValMs is writing a series of 
papers in the Courier du Dimanche on 
English literature. 

The Anthohgia Italiana, a sort of 
^rtnightly review, is to be begun in 
Florence in November. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, are to 
issue Gustavo Dora's " Dlustrations of 
the Bible." 

Dudley Costello, author of "Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady," "Italy 
from the Alps to the Tiber," &c., died 
Sept^Lber 30th, aged 6^. 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are 
about to issue, in about 16 vols., a 
" Library of the Ante-Nicene Fathers," 
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faithfully translated, with biographical, 
critical, and bibliographical introduc- 
tions and notes. 

An authorized Life of Cobden is in 
good hands. 

F. Bdthore has written a defence of 
French Sensationalism, under the title 
of *' Condillac, or Empiricism and Ra- 
tionalism." 

M. Jules Bami (b. 1818), the Kan- 
list, has published the lectures on the 
Encyclopedists and their Times which 
he delivered in Geneva, 1861-2. 

Kev. Canon H. StoweU (b. 1799), 
author of *' The Bible Self-evidential," 
''Tractarianism Tested," died Oct. 8th. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the widow of Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
the French publicist and statesman, 
author of " The Contradictions of Po- 
litical Economy," &c. (1809—1865), 
for the publication of his " Works," in 
40 monthly volumes. This does not 
include an annotated Bible, which has 
been valued at £1,400. 

Barry Cornwall (B. W. Proctor) has 
nearly ready a biography of Charles 
Lamb (Elia). 

George Linley, song writer, author of 
"The Modem Hudibras," &c, died 
September 26th. 

Sir A. Grant, Bart., author of " The 
Ethics of Aristotle," and Prof. E. L. 
Lushington, are to edit " The Philo- 
sophical Remains" of the late J. F. 
Ferrier, LL.D. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are 
to set a monthly " Argosy " afloat. 

Coleridge's "Friend" is to be re- 
issued in Bohn's Standard Library, now 
the property of Bell and Daldy. 

W. A. Wheeler has in the press 9 
'' Dictionary of Persons and Places of 
Note in Novels," &c. 

The Commentary on the authorized 
version of the Holy Scriptures, projected 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and to be edited by the Arch- 
bishop of York, aided by some of the 
best Biblical scholars in the country, 
is in progress, some of it even in type. 



Prof. D. Masson, who has been trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh as successor to 
Aytoun, yielding to the impatience of 
the public for the conclusion of his 
" Life of Milton," and his own desire to 
work out his idea, is about to resign the 
management of MacmiUavks Magazine^ 
over which he has presided since the 
commencement 

The Talbot Inn, High Street, Borough, 
London, being, by tradition, though 
newly repaired, in 1676 the scene of 
which Chancer says, — 
" In Southwark, at the Tabard as I lay, 

Beady to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury,"— 
it has been proposed to purchase it, and 
preserve it as a meinorial of England's 
earliest poet 

" The Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving, edited by his nephew, Be v. G. 
Carlyle, has been so far completed in 
jive volumes ; but it is proposed to add 
a sixth, consisting of selections from his 
writings on the Interpretation of the 
Prophetical Scriptures. 

Gerald Massey has in the press a 
work of much interest on " Shakspere's 
Sonnets." This wqrk will give, it is 
said, a new explanation of those mys- 
teries of literature, the difficulties of 
which have been, in part, expounded in 
a paper on " Shakspere Controversies," 
in this serial in April, 1864. Mr. G. 
Massey was the author of the Quarterly 
Review article in the Tercentenary year. 

Victor Hugo's " Chansons de la rue 
et des bois " are ready, and are issued 
simultaneously in Brussels and Paris. 

Charles Richardson, LL.D., author 
of " A New Dictionary of the English 
Language," &c., died 6th Oct.. aged 90. 

C. A. Bassam, Vice-consul at Mo- 
sul, has nearly completed a new trass- 
lation of Isaiah. 

An " Annual," on Dante Literature, 
was determined on at the Dresden Lite- 
rary Society, of which King John of 
Saxony, the German translator of " The 
Divine Comedy," is the president. 
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PETEE BAYLE.— FREE DISCUSSION. 

** The iaflaenc« of Bfjle's writiags on the taste and views of speoalatire men of 
all persuasions, has been so frreat as to mark him oat as one of the most ooDspica- 
oas men of his mgeJ^-^DvgaU Stewart. 

** Bayle was a firm and sincere friend of tmth, and succeeded in combating the 
prtjndices, the errors, the follies* bat especially the sapJerstitioos of intolerance,wlth 
the weapons of reasoning, learning, and an astate wit."-^G=. T, Termemann, 

While strolling alone, on a fine autumn day, along thai pleasant 
elm-shaded walk which margins the south bank of the Seine, — the 
grand course of Eouen, — we endeavoured to recal to our thoughts 
the literary memories of that city, the birtliplace of the brother 
dramatists, P. and 7* Comeille, Fontenelle, their nephew, the 
rhetorician Sanadon, the erudite Bochart, Basnage, the early, and 
Anuand Carrel, the later and greater journalist, <&c. ; and we recol- 
lected that in his young years Peter Bayle, " the pioneer of free 
discussion in modern times," and the most subtle controversialist 
of the seventeenth century, had for a brief space striven to earn, as 
a teacher there, the scanty bread his moderate necessities required. 
On returning to the city we inquired if the house where he had re- 
sided was known, but &iled to elicit any information. At the 
Iiibrary of the Hotel de Ville, by the courtesy of the curator 
we were permitted to turn over the pases of those volumes in 
which such a singular mass of rare and varied erudition is so 
lavishly, but indigestedly submitted to the reader ; and in which he 
has so sedi^ously advocated free thought and the right of express- 
ing it;. That evening we noted the lue of Peter Bajle as that of 
<me which ought at an early date to find a place among those 
Epoch Men, a i^ecord of whose thoughts or doings have from time 
to time, found space allotted to them in the pages of The British 
Chniroversialist 

Henry Eogers calls Bayle a *' subtle and acute critic," and Edward 
Gibbon does not hesitate to speak of him as '* the accurate and 
eidightened dialectician.'* Such authorities sufficiently assert his 
power as a thinker to entitle him to consideration. It will be our 
duty hereafter to estimate the worth of the efforts he made, 
the value of the influence he brought into living effect upon human 
thought, and the character of the tendency his labours imparted to 
critical literature. But we shall briefly sketch the events of his 
life, and describe the nature and contents of his works, before we 
attempt to oppraise his merits, or pronouacc on his delects. 

1865. 2 D 
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Peter Bayle was the son of a CalTinistic clergyman of Carlat, 
a village in the old earldom of Foix, under the shadow- of the 
Pyrenees. He was bom 18th Nov., 1647, and received his early 
education imder the care of his father, who taught him Latin 
and Greek, and encouraged a passionate love of reading, which he 
displayed in his youth. . His extraordinary ingenuity of mind and 
vivacity of memory induced in his parents the hope that he might 
attain a fair eminence in life. It was not, however, till he had 
reached his ninete^th year that he was sent to the Protestant 
College at Puylaurens, where he studied literature from February, 
1666, to February, 1669, working with such earnestness as to injure 
his constitution. That he might acquire a superior course of 
philosophy he was transferred to the College of Toulouse, a 
seminary of repute, under the care of the Jesuits. Here the ttOent 
of the members of that great Order 

" By wiDmag words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persnasion do the work of ^fear," 

WW exercised ; and through ihe arguments of its prolmors, axkd 
the akilfoUy conducted discussions of l^e priest in whose district he 
dwelt, he was led to r^M»iBce Protestantism and to embrace Catho* 
lioism. His conversion, while it gratified die Fathers extremely, 
annoyed and grieved his relatives, and on his return from Toulouse 
they exerted every effort to restore him to orthodox Protestantism, 
In this they succeeded, and after a seventeen months' profesawn 
of Ci|.tholicism he retraced his hastily-taken step as hastily, and 
made his peace with his father's church. 

At this time apostates from tioie Holy ' Mother Church weaee 
visited by sore pains and penalties, and to escape these Bayle took 
refuge in the queen city of Protestantism'— Geneva, where he sup- 
ported himself by giving private tuition in different familieg. 
Hence he' acquired the lasting friendship of Basni^e, and lived <m 
terms of intimacy with the celebrated Professors Benedict Pictet, 
the theologian and historian, and John Leg«r, the linguist and 
philosopher. The doctrines of Descartes were at this time in the 
ascendant in Geneva, and Bayle eagerly studied the reformed 
philosophy; and threw aside the scholasticism he had imbibed from 
his Jesuit teachers. Through the friendship of Basnage, Bayle was 
appointed tutor to the sons of Count Dohna, and dwelt with tiiem 
at Copet, in the Pays de Yaud. In 1674, he removed to Houen, 
where he became a teacher ; but anxious to acquire the society 
of learned men, access to books, and a wider sphere of effort, m 
started for Paris, and began the fatiguing duties of an instruct<»r 
there. — feeling himself . fully indemnified by the libraries and 
associations available in that great centre of intellectual activity. 
From this great city he corresponded with Basnage, and gave hixn 
the news of the times, with sketdies of the ideas which occupied 
his own mind. These Basnage, with the aeal of fri^nlship, showed 
to Peter Jurieu, the famous Protestant theologian and controver- 
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rSkHBt, ^en a Professor in Sedan, a town ceded to S^ranee in 1624, 
lyy the Doke <^ Bouillon. Jnrieu was charmed with ike ikk, 
:aedi thought these letters indicated, and wh^i the ^air of philo- 
sophy became vacant Joneu nominated Ba3^e as a candidate ; and 
iihig appointment he gained after, as was then the fashion, a public 
:dispiitation and trial of skill, ^d Novembo', 1676. Philosophy 
was at this time in a transition state. Sdiohistiokai had been 
opposed by the ezperientalism of Ij>rd Bacon, the rationalism of 
Jjescartee, the idealism of Spinoza, the materialism of Hobbes, ihe 
intellectnalism of Cudworth, and the mysticism of Malebranche. 
Bayle, though trained in the dryest school of forafial Aristotleism, 
had renounced the olden, and accepted tli^ modem, ^lilosophy, 
becoming, for the time, a professed Cartisian. But it was now his 
duty to examine and appraise, as well as expound systems, — ^to 
study them criticalljr, in fact. But the critic^ faculty of Bayle 
had been chiefly excited, and operated on, by Montaigne, whose 
works formed the favourite reading of the Professor of PhilosophY 
in the College of Sedan. The influence of the Essayist on a subtle 
mind, set in the midst of a wild fermentation of taught, was sudi 
as to incline him to balance the pretensions of ezpmence and 
reason against the suggeslsions of intuition a&d the assertions of 
reHgion, as the prerequisite to a determinate acceptance of the 
doctrines taught by the rival claimants of the possesaion of authori- 
tative ixuth. During five years he managed to advocate a free and 
progressive spirit of inquiry without exciting doubt or jealousy in 
influential quarters. His lectures were list^ied to witn attentive 
deference ; Ids publications, striking jeven in their tiides, but still 
inore in their coi^tents, excited interest; his rdations with the 
learned rapidly extended, and the greater part of the thoughtfol 
men of the age entered into correspondence with lum. He became 
one of the arbiters of fame. An occasion, however, arose by which 
he was led to commit himself to distinct opinions. In 1680, the 
appearance of a comet, the most remarkable for brilliancy of which 
we have any authentic account, and one which approacned nearer 
the sun than any other whose distance has been accurately calcu- 
lated, had spread consternation and despair, and started the 
questions,— 

" Art thou the flag of woe and death 
From aDgeru ensigu-staff unfurled? 
Art thou the standard of God*s wrath 
Waved o'er a sordid sinful world? ** 

This comet is one of much interest. Flamstead wrote down 
careful observations of its course, and from these Newton was able to 
calculate the kind of curve it marked out in the celestial spaces, and 
to prove that the very force which rules the planets also governs 
the apparently wayward career of comets, and Doerfel was led by 
it to suggest the parabolic hypothesis which 19'ewton in part 
adopted. Whistoa calculated its period of revolution as one of 575 
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with the intention of allaying the superstitioas alarm it bad excited, 
wrote his celebrated " Letter on Comets," in wbiob it is proved by 
many arguments deriyed from philosophy and theology, that comete 
are not the prophets of mischance ; with many Ynonil and political 
reflections, and many historical remarks in refutation of sereral 
popular errors. A license for the publication of the work was 
refused $ and in Jnl^r, 1681, the University of Sedan was, contrary to 
the express stipulations of the treaty of transfer, arbitrarily sup- 
pressed by a decree of Louis XIY . Jurieu and Bayle took refuge 
m Holland. By the earnest efforts of one of his .former papi&, 
M, de Pacts, a pension was obtained from the magistracy of 
Botterdam, for Bayle; and subsequently they authorized the 
owning of a new seminary, in which Jurieu obtained the nrofcssor- 
snip ofThvoidgj, and Bayle that of History and Philosophy. The 
relations of Hieaeold friends now change. Jurieu's position was, it 
would seem, now reversed, he was the patronized, and not the 
patron. He and Bayle were colleagues, but enemies. Bayle's 
lectures began in December, 1681, and in the spring of 1682, — it is 
said in a fortnight of the Easter vacation, — he wrote a reply to the 
verbose History of Calvinism issued by Louis Maimbourg, which 
contained, in Bayle's opinion, a libellous misrepresentation of- the 
conduct of the French Protestant church. " The General Criticism 
of Maimbourg's History of Calvinism'* was condemned to be publicly 
burned in Paris, by Loius XIV.— a method of reply intended to 
save the monarch's pensioned scribbler trouble, but which greatly 
increased the sale and efficiency of Bayle's trenchant exposure of 
his slips, errors, and falsehoods. 

As '' a calm and a lofty spectator of the religious tempest, the 
philosopher of Botterdam condemned with equal fairness, the 
perdecution of Louis XIY., and the Bepublican maxims of the 
Calvinists, their vain ^^tophecies, and the intolerant bigotry, which 
sometimes vexed his soli&ry retreat." 

M Amsterdam, ki 1664, there was published a collection of some 
(Kurious pieces concemingthe philosophy of Descartes, which have 
^te» ieen attributed to^Ayle, and most probably are his, as they 
«re m^ed bv siu^U^t K^licities of phrase, and are characterized 
br much of the B$AAh dU^^tioning and dubious spirit as he dis- 
played in other works kUOwu to be his. In March of that same 
year he took a new step in starting The News of the Bepublic of 
jLetterSf 'a monthly Itterar^r journal (perhaps suggested by the 
Journal des Savans, begun in 1665), whose contents consisted of 
reviews of works of importance, a list of new books, with brief 
remarks on them. The new adventure excited great interest. In 
May, Bayle received an invitation from the Council of the Uni- 
versity of Francker, in Erlesland, in the north of Holland; but 
this, although it offered an increased salary, he refused, because it 
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would be ungrateful toBotterdam and injurious to his fresh literary 
enterprise, in which his interest was deep, and on which he laboured 
with mnch intensity. Indeed he was always so industrious as to 
seem inspired by a perfect hunger for labour. He told Pes Mai- 
zeaux, his biographer, that from twenty to forty he worked four- 
teen hoars a day, and never, in fact, knew what leisure was. His 
mode of livini^ at this time is — ^^in the preface to the second Tolump 
of his "Dictionary," thus described by himself, — "Amusements, 
pleasure-parties, games, collations, trips to the country, visiting, 
and other recreations, necessary, as they say, to many Uteraiy men, 
have no place in my manner of life ; I lose no time in them, neither 
do I spend any on domestic cares. Or in interfering with anything 
or meddling at all with business. In this way a nouan may accon^- 
plish much." 

To a man of such indomitable ardour in labour^ the charm of 
periodical writing must have been- immense,— affording as it did a 
constantly-recurrmg publicity, an opportunity of placing every 
thought, fresh with the interest of its new life, before the public at 
once, a facility for the certain gratification of friends, and for ready- 
retaliation against tho^e who held opinions of an opposite tendency 
and for acquiring a profitable celebrity. iSuoh a man, too, was 
specially fitted for such a task. With varied talent^ and ^om^ 
learning, with an almost unsurpassed richness of rea(j[ing,.an acute 
mind, fertile wit, ingenious felicity of composition, and .a splendidly 
incisive critical power, he combined ithnost. overy requisite in versa- 
tility and judiciousness, taste. Culture, and readiness which edijtoirial 
functions seem to require. He had besides a wide agefltey of literary 
friends willing and able to assist him, and by the sugg^stiven^ss pf 
whose correspondence his labour was much advantaged, Even 
with all these qualifications and recommendations, however, his 
labours were not all undertaken in sunshine asid finished in the 
light of love. The conducting of a critical journal in an uncritical 
age, and at a time when the rights of critics were not recognized, 
could not but be a difficult task. The jealousies, envies, and 
" quarrels of authors," are proverbial. The waters of bitterness too 
frequently flow through the fields of criticism, — for the assumption 
upon which criticism proceeds, that the reviewer possesses the 
capacity to adjudicate upon the worth of another's effort, itself 
involves an element of discord especially likely to burst into ill. 
feeling, and result in enmity. Of the literary hostility he encoun- 
tered we shall hear again. We have to notice now that the eccentric 
ex-queen, Christina of Sweden, faucying that in a letter from Eome, 
published in the Nouvelles, an offensive allusion was made to her, 
conimissioned one of her ladies to. demand an apology. This 
incident he managed so adroitly as not only to withdraw the royal 
enmity but to elicit from her an autograph request that she might 
have the favour of numbering him among the men of mark in the 
world with whom she loved to correspond, and he became one of 
that singular heroine's intimates ; the more so as she, like him. 
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oengured l^e persecntinff violence Gi Louis XI V. Mucli <^ her 
correspondence with Bftyle has been preserretL 

He wa» in the mi^t of hit active editorial care^ when, in 1685, ^lam 
Edict of Nantes— the Bill of Rights of the Protestants of France— 
WHS revoked. Br ^lis Act, worship, according to the reformed 
church was forbidd«i, Protestant clergynMtt were proscribed, and 
parents were enjoined to bring up their children as OatiK^GS ; con* 
fiscation of property, amd condemnation to the galleys, was declared 
against all who i^aald attempt to leave the country ; and troops of 
£agoons were sent into Protestant localities to stimulate conver- 
sions. This ^astroiES resolution, which gave rise to frightfol 
atrocitks, occasioned terrible sufferings, and caused a bimdred 
thousand families to tranter their industry to German]^, En^i^and, 
and Holland, excited in Bayle a very bitter feeling, to which, though, 
he repressed it in kis magazine, he gave fuHl vent in an anonymous 
pampMet on "CaUiolic France under Louis XIV." In this work 
be not only expressed his indignation at the p^secutions favoured 
by the dominant church, but dso his earnest sympathy witb tbose 
who were compelled to anffer for conscience' sake, lliough grief 
strove hard' to overwhelm him by the death, within vay ^ort in- 
tervals, of his father and two brothers, his intense love for freedom 
of thought roused him up firom the indulgence of personal sorrow 
to a vigorous protest against the spirit of persecution which 
appeared to be gaining tiie ma^ery in nis time. The means which 
he took to accomplish this object was to compose, under the form, 
of a translation from the English^ though widely known to be an 
original work, a sort of la^-sermon against the constraint of human 
behef, from the text (Lukexiv. 23), " Compel them to come in^ 
that My house may be filled ;" — a text on which some of the advo- 
cates of persecution used to found their justification. This causti<^ 
and, let us confess it, somewhat coarse production, exerted a power- 
ful infiuence on thinking mind& Bayle does not seem to have beenr 
acquainted with Jeremy Taylor's magnificent polemic on ''The 
Liberty of Prc^hesying," published in 1647; but it is said that 
Bayle's tract led Locke, who was then residing in Holland, to 
reconsider the thoughts the perusal of Taylor's work had suggested, 
and to write his " Letters on Toleration." It also influenced the 
minds of liebnitz and Limborch. Hallam gives the following 
account of the hock, " He gives, in the first part, nine reasons 
against this literal meaning" [which the persecutors sou^t to 
attach to the text], '' among which none are pmlological. Tl^ work 
of Bajle does not seem to me as subtle and logie^ as he was w^it 
to be, notwithstanding the formal syllogifflns with which he com- 
mences each of his copters. His argument against canipulsory 
conversions, whid!L the absurd interpretation of the text by his 
adversaries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is fiar fraat 
establishing the right of Uderation itself. It appearft not very 
difficult for a skilful sophist — and none was more so than Bayle 
himself— to have- met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. 
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The sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can rarely be sure of 
knowing the truth ourselves, and consequently of condettininiSf in 
others what is error, he touches but slightly ; nor does he dwefl on 
the political adrantages which experience has shown a full tolera- 
tion, to possess. In the third part of the * Philosophic Conunen.- 
tarf * he refutes the Apology of Augustine for Persecution." 

The labour expended on this book, and in preparing for the 
xegular issue of his serial, and the reaction of festrained grief, 
brought upon him a severe attack of illness in the early part of the 
succeediug year. In February he was compelled to resign his 
editorship, which was handed over by the booksellers to I)e la 
Soque and Barrin, who conducted it for ten years, with very 
inferior skill ; after that it passed into the hands of I. Bernard and 
J. le Clerc. This was, however, a mere publisher's arrangment. 
Bayle, the projector, passed his right and conveyed the working out 
of his idea to Henry Baanage, the brother of his friend, a Eouene8e> 
who continued the work successfully under the title of the "History 
of the Works of Learned Men," for twenty-two years. 

We quote from Disraeli, the elder, the following sketch of 
Boyle, the editor : — " He possessed the art, acquired by habit, of 
reading a book by his fingers, as it has been well expressed ; and 
of comprising in concise extracts, a just notion of a book with- 
out the addition of irrelevant matter. He had (for his day) suffi- 
cient playfulness to wreath the rod of criticism with roses ; and 
for the first time the ladies and all the heau^monde took an interest 
in the arid labours of criticism. Yet even Bayle, who declared 
himself to be a reporter and not a judge, — Bayle, the discreet 
septic, coidd not long satisfy his readers. His panegyric was 
thought somewhat prodigal ; his fluency of style somewhat too 
familiar ; and others affected not to relish the poignancy of his 
gaiety. In his latter volumes, to still the clamour, he assumed the 
coLi sobriety of an historian ; he has bequeathed no meaur legacy to 
the Kterary world, in thirty-six small volumes of criticism, closed in 
1687."* 

All the year 1687 he was incapacitated from literary labour, 
although he continued to teach. He was suffering from a disease 
of the chest, which, as being hereditary, he believed to be incurable, 
and refused to take medical advice upon, though he watched with 
imperturbable calm the ravages it made,, and observed the speed 
with which it was hurrying him to his grave. He grudged every 
moment lost to labour ; and perhaps his ^reed of work was stimu- 
lated by his sense of the shortness of his time. He would work 
out, not rust away, and by a life of earnest industry prepare for 
the grand transmutation of death. 

It is probable that about this time, while inct^able of following 
his usual course of active literary effort, he indulged himself in 
reading and annotating the " Historical Dictionary," issued in 1674 

♦ " CariontSa of Literature,*— Zitteraiy JoumaU, vol. i., p, 1.6. 
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bj Louis Moreri^ who, fifter composmg flEnoiher yolume of correo* 
tions and additions, had died &om overwork at the early age of 
thir^-seren in 1680. While perusing this substantial lal>our of a 
brief life, and comparing it with others, he formed a project for 
writing a book supplementary to, and correctiye of, preyious dic- 
tionaries. But the blast of war rung in his ears, and he required 
to buckle on his controversial armour somewhat unexpectedly. 

Bayle was in the habit of publishing his books anonymously, and 
of employing a great many shifty artifices to divert the hand of 
petrsecution from seizing him with clear evidence of authordiip 

a notable against him; and in the state of literature at that time 
lere was perhaps excuse enough for such devices. Most works of 
note, however, soon became sufficiently fixed in public opinion for 
good or evil as to indicate whether danger or safety awaited the 
acknowledgment of authorship, and most of Bayle's works were 
known as forthcoming by his friends, even while he was carefully 
preparing the hoax regarded as advisable to secure him from the 
uselessness of martydom — of being doomed to silence. Jurieu 
envied and hated Bayle with the fierce enmity of an old friend, — 
and jealousy of his colleague's popularity or dislike of the opinions 
of the man he had lifted into eminence, burned in his soul. On the 
appearance in 1690 of a tract entitled, "Important Counsel to 
!Befugees," which contained an attack on the doctrines and conduct 
of the French Protestants, Jurieu, without proof, chose to attribute 
the pamphlet to Bayle, and wrote an "Exanlination" of the work, 
in wnichhe charged Bayle with the authorship, and accused him of 
being in lea^jue with the French party. To this Bayle replied, in 
1691, with the " Chimerical Cabal," in which he denied the charges, 
and he followed this up with " The Chimera of the Cabal Demon- 
strated,*' in further defence of himself. Bayle never admitted the 
authorship. It has been ascribed to Pelison. Basnage thinks it 
was composed by Daniel de la Eoque, and that Bayle wrote the 
preface. De la Eoque was a reconvert to Eomanism, and Pelison 
fihortly afterwards followed his example. The style very much 
resembles Bayle's, and though Des Maizeaux, his friend and bio- 
grapher, hj apologizing for the book, impliedly admits a suspicion 
mat it is his, we are inclined to regard Basnage's idea as the right 
one, more especially as the subsequent conduct of Jurieu drew upon 
him a good deal of odium at Geneva ; — an unlikely result had the 
heads of the party there, believed in the treachery of Bayle. How- 
ever this may be, and we cannot profess to be able to settle the 
question definitively, Jurieu, who possessed great influence in Hol- 
land, denounced Bayle to the Consistory of Iu>tterdam as an atheist 
and a conspirator against the Commonwealth, basing his accusation 
for the first count on his " Letter on Comets." published twelve 
years before, and for the second, on the " Counsels." The Con- 
sistory found that the ** Letter " contained dangerous and heretical 
doctrines ; and that the " Counsels " proved that Bayle was treason- 
ably advocating th« views and wishes of France, — a power with 
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which the State wai then waging a fierce war. With the con- 
sent, if not indeed at the express command of William III.^ the 
magistracy of Botterdam hereupon, in 1693, revoked his licence to 
teach either in public or in private, and withdrew his pension. 
** Singular," says Cousin, " was the destiny of this man of the 
south of France, who, to escape the superstitions of his own 
country, fell into the hands of the Synod of Dordrecht.*' 

Thus debarred from teaching, Bayle's mind turned all the more 
intensely and fondly to the work suggested to his mind during his 
illness, —the preparation of a ** Critical and Historical Dictionary." 
Indeed, he congratulated himsehT sincerely on his freedom from the 
mutually destructive professional jealousy to which academical 
life is subject; and deliberately settled himself down, amid fruit 
and cabbage stalls, — with barges gliding slowly along the semi- 
stagnant canals,~in his house in the great market-place of Eotter- 
dam (right opposite to which the great bronze statue of a kindred 
spirit — Erasmus — stands), to labour, with all the earnestness of a 
determinate resolve, at this notable and characteristic literary 
effort M. A. A. Barbier, private librarian to Napoleon I., informs 
ns that "the clebrated Bayle had no other intention when he 
commenced his " Dictionary " than to correct the numerous mis- 
takes of Morcri : but the work thus begim soon became one of 
the greatest importance." Moreri's book was ** a kind of encyclo- 
paedic dictionary, — biographical, historical, and geographical. iBayle 
professed to fill up the numerous deficiencies, and to rectify the 
errors of this compiler. . . The learning of Bayle was copious, espe- 
cially in what was peculiarly required, the controversies, the 
anecdotes, the miscellaneous facts and sentences scattered over the 
vast surface of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of 
antiquity he was less profoundly versed, vet so quick in applica- 
tion of his classical store, that he passes K>r a better scholar than 
he was. His original design may have been only to fill np the 
deficiencies of Moreri, but a mind so fertile and excursive could 
not be restrained in such limits. We may find in this an apology 
for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would in a writer 
absolutely original seem both capricious and unaccountable. We 
never can anticipate with confidence that we shall find any name 
in his dictionary. The notes are most frequently unconnected 
with the life to which they are appended ; so that under a name 
uninteresting to us, or inapposite to our purpose we may be led 
into the richest vein of the author's fine reasoning or lively wit. 
Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dogmatism, the 
perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who affect to 
guide mankind. But wanting the necessary condition of good 
reasoning, — an earnest desire to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the truth must spring, he often avails himself of petty cavils, 
and becomes dogmatical in his very doubts. The sophistry of Bayle, 
however, bears no proportion to nis acute and just observations." * 
♦ "Hallam's " Literature of Eofope,** vol, ill., part 4., chap. 7, p. 549. 
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" Hie mind of Bayle was formed by nature to more in an orbit 
of its own, imbned, as be seemed, with an irrepressible desire o£ 
doing what no man else would do, of thinking what no man else 
would think, and of finding out by the most profound research and 
unwearied diligence, ererj paradox that was discoverable m the 
opinions of otl^rs. ... So completely did he seem moulded 
to the work of criticism and controversy, that after having at one 
time pointed out the inconsistency of reason with revelanon, and 
at another the inconsistency erf revelation with reason, he seemed 
to rest at last in the assurance that abscdute truth is altogether 
indiscoverable, and that we must get as near to it as we can by 
criticising and correcting the aberrations of those who have 
sought it."* 

The first volume of Bayle's Magwam Opus, " The Historical and 
Critical Dictionary" was issued in August, 1695 ; and the second, 
though printed in 1696, bears the date of 1697. This is known aa 
the Jflrst edition. It instantly acquired great popularitjr. Jurieu, 
Saurin, and Le Clerc criticised it severely; and the implacable 
Jurieu laid it before the Consistory, where five charges were Drought 
against it. 1. Indecency. 2. The tenor of the article on David 
—which draws an unfavourable contrast between holiness and 
morality. 3. Its advocacy of Manicheanism. 4. Its defence of Seep* 
ticism. 5. Its elaborate statements of Epicurean doctrines, and 
the studious zeal Fhown in defending or commending atheists, <&:c. 
Bayle promised submission to the Consistory so far as to rewrite 
the paper on David, which was published in the second editien, 
1702 ; but the public objected to this interference with the work, 
and demanded tne book in its integrity as it came from the author, 
but accepted the original article in a separate form. Bayle defended 
himself against the accusations in some Explanations attached to 
the second edition, which was considerably enlarged.f 

This book is not only a great, but a singular one. It is indeed 
most perverse in its estrangement. Its text is meagre where it 
should be ample, and its notes, criticisms, quotations, digressions, 
doubts, sarcasms, and multifarious knowledge come into view in 
the most unexpected time, place, manner, and circumstance. It is 
not a book that can be systematically read, but it can scarcely ever 
be opened without amusement, information, odd turns of thought, 
or subtle distinction, giving gratification to the reader. The dieticA 
is clear, vivid, polished, passionless, often terse, sometimes coarse, 
never dim or dull ; the style is gay, easy, copious, pungent, argu- 
mentative, and ingenious ; the thoughts are discursive, paradoxical, 

♦ Morell's " Speculative Philosophy of the XlXth Cent., vol L, chap. 3, p. 311. 

t We may an well note here that other editions have been isened, of wbifik \h» 
3rd and 5th, 1730 and 1740, containiDg life of the author and additionsy were 
edited hy Des Maizeanx ; the 4th, 1734, by Le Clerc ; the 11th, by Beuchot, is 
neat, handy, and much aogmented, and contains a bibliographical account o£ 
former editions. An English translation, of no great merit, appeared in 1710; 
and another, coasidarably improved, in 1 734^-41, in ten vols. 
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tempeTste, aeotet and critical; the method is desnlioiy, wanton, 
and unsettled ; the matter is culled from all sources, given in all 
forms, put to diTera usesy and compacted round the most irrelevant 
to|ai08. " I^" says Gibbon, "Bayle wrote bis * Dictionary' to empty 
tiie rarioira eoUeetions he had made, wil^ut any particular desi^, 
h& amid not hare chosen a better plan. It permitted him erery* 
thing, and obliged him to nothing. By the double freedom of a 
*" Dictionary' and JSTotes, he coold pitch on what articles he pleased, 
astd say what he pleased on those articles." Henee it is a strange 
conglomerate of compilation and dialectics, of curious reading and 
sin^ar rejection,, or patient industry and impatient petulance of 
thought, of opiniosaftireness and of hesitancy, of perverse ingenuity 
and pers^tent logical audacity. But it is a Dictionary of criticism^ 
not scepticism; a Ixmg protest against the right of man to dogma* 
tise and persecute, not an appeal in favour of doubt and self- 
indulgence. It has been misunderstood by religious men and 
misrepresented by in&dels; by the former, because he examined 
keenly and controverted freely the tenets of the common faith ; and 
by the latter, because they could make use of the doubts he sug- 
gested, for a different purpose, against revelation— while they 
Ignored the equally trenchant objections he brought against trusting 
in reason. By forgetting or overlooking the design of Bayle, reli- 
gion has been deprived of the good faith of the author; and infidelity 
has taken advantage of his mobility. He wrote, he says hims^, 
" not to inculcate scepticism, but to suggest doubts ;" *' my talent- 
consists in raising doubts,, but they are doubts only." And where- 
fore had he this anxiety to excite doubt — to show the possibility of 
double thou^tP To prove convincingljr to Catholics that the 
enforced faitn which they could succeed in inculcating by perse- 
cution and the civil arm is truly faithless ; and to show to Protestants 
the pertinent truth that, if they daim the right to reason on suck 
subjects, they ought to permit others to do the same ; and that as 
neither of them can reach the same conclusions when they reason, 
80 neither of them ought to regard conformity of creed essential to 
civil co-existence. In this, as in all his other works, he eudeavours 
to establish the general principle of toleration, by arguing that 
justifiable doubts are competent hindrances to uniformity of faith, 
and that as they may exist they ought to be allowed. The fallacy of 
nomenclature 1ms been here again at work. Men talk of Bayle the 
sceptic, when they mean Bayle the critical controversialist. 

Bayle next began a miscellany, whose title, *' Beplies to the In- 
quiries of a Provincial," seems to have been suggested by Blaise 
Pascal's "Letters to a Provincial," 1657. It was intended "to occupy 
a middle place, between books for study and books for amusement. 
In 1704 he wrote a Defence of his " Letter on Comets,"in consequence 
of Le Clerc's "Defence of Providence," against the alleged aspersions 
of Bayle, which is contained in the first volume of " Parrhasiana." 
Isaac Jacqueloty in bis " Confiormity of Fadth with Eeason," 1705, 
opposed the theological views of Bayle, who answered in the second 



i^Qid thixcl Tolfunes of the '*' BeplieB." Jm^qtielot retorted by aii 
'vExamina^on of Bajle's Tiwology/* But, feeling that in contto- 
vervj Bay le • possessed the' mastery, Jmeu, Jaoqi^lot, and thc^ 
Bevecead Oqosistory of Eotterdan tibkm^t that a taste of banish^ 
mnt iroxdd benefit hhn, and raised again the charges of atheiim 
and treason. This porticm of their nrograii^ine they were onabie 
to caziry out ; forLord Shaftesbury, tne moralist, who had enjoyled 
Bay^'s fipiendship, and had eren inritsed him to escape the ranea^li^ 
of bis foes by talking up his residence with Mm; interfered ih bM 
behalf^ and gained a Ettle eonsideratioh for hiis c6tisuinptipn-tprtur0^ 
lungs. He issued thereafter another yohime of hie "BepKes," and i 
tractate, caitkled "GonversatiofEs between Maadmus and Themistlis^'^ 
in answer to Le Olerc. These *♦ Coni^ttFsaticms*' he wascontimrin^ 
in reply to Jacqudot when, ** pen m. hand," on 28th December, I7w 
(Innocents' dayI),'inflammation came as the mesi^nger of Beftth; attd 
called bim to go and take rest : and air Leikiits^ said, '' It- is to *b^ 
hoped that Bayle is now encompassed by those lights^ of Whieb 1»~ 
entertained doubts- upon the earth ;" as it may be bdieyed ^^&at 
good desire was never defeetitre in him. . ^: u:. 

- ' ' -' '' r,z 
" Can^atofi, iosu^am miratuv Urnen Oljmpi . .t < . 

6ub pedibus yidet njibes et sidera, Dfiphnis.*'^ , . » m-'^ 

Hie work, in the cpmpletion of whidi Death stayed the authbjfti^ 
hand, was published iDy the wish of his niece arid hotisekeeper^^^ 
to whom he had acted ka guardidn, and to whom he bequeathed £^1r( 
thousand florins ; and Jacquelot issued a reply in which he had th€( 
last word and the zealot's revenge. The hand of *' the cloud -c6iii- 
pelling Jove" of literature had grown rigid, arid the writer Icne^ 
that his answer must be jlnswerless. Bat the might of BayJe*^ 
thought is even yet triumphant in' the earth, While many of his tra- 
ducers are remembered only for their calumny, their envy.^nd their 
rancorous persecution^ of one who was both bold iind humble enougb^ 
to be able to say (with Britain's Laureate), — ' :' 

*^ X stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dast and phaff, and caU 
To what I feel is Lord of All, 
And faintly trust the larger Hope." 

Our chief interest in the story of Bayle lies in the fact that he^ 
like Sir William Hamilton, recognized the gymnastic value of corir' 
troversy in making the mind prompt and ail-sided ; its intellectuat 
importance in exciting thought ; its moral worth, as calling for the 
exercise of charity ; its religious excellence, as the enemy of dog- 
matism, and the safeguard of toleration, as well as its social indis-^ 
pensability for forming and keeping in constant working order a 

* " Daphnis, wbite-robed, the conrts of a strange heaven admires. 
While 'neath his feet he sees earth's clonds and their star-fires." 

Virgirs Echgues, t. 5€. 
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wise» efifeotiTe* and safe public opinion. In his sceptioism there 
iTMs no moral turpitude. It was employed as an argument for free- 
dom of faith, not for freedom from faith. The moral odium now- 
attached to the designation sceptic makes it inapplicable to 
him. Philoso^callj, "Bayle is not a systematic sceptic, like 
Sextus and Hume, avowing his principles, and pushing them 
intrepidly to their last consequences/' Beligiously he is not a 
sceptic, like scoffingMirabeau or sneering Voltaire ; socially, he is 
not a sceptic like Kobert Owen. His scepticism is like that of 
Montaigne, of Hobbes, of Hamilton, and (may we not say) of 
Mansel and of J. S. MUl ; a modest doubt that human thought can 
ever so curiously and certainly penetrate into the secrets of 
divine things as to dogmatize upon creeds and persecute for 
opinions. Bayle's scepticism is not disbelief, is not even unbelief, 
•^it is a hesitancy to declare an implicit belief where the mind is 
ccmscious of explicit uncertainties ; it is a balanoin||^ of beliefs in 
the judgment, not a casting aside of faith from its infiuence upon 
practice. He advocates free discussion as a plea for toleration and 
doubts in behalf of the holiest interests, — freedom of conscience 
and honesty of thought and life. 

Bayle lived in an age and had suffered from its spirit, in which 
great efforts were made to control opinion. The dominant sects 
demanded persecution in their interests. Uniformity and con- 
formity of &ith were their dearest desires. He claims the Protes- 
tant's right, — "the right of private judgment" — but he claimed it 
for all. He called on the churches not to fix but to educate the 
faith of their members, on States to regulate the conduct, not to 
stereotype the creeds of men, and on individuals to use their minds 
as the gift of their Creator freely, honestly, well assured that the 
^ee use of His endowments constituted the best homage. The 
rancour of his enemies has branded his name with a double-meaning 
epithet ; the cunning of the French worldlings and sensualist by 
basing their " Encyclopaedia " upon the same (apparent) scheme, 
covertly led men to think of him as a pioneer for them. He, less 
than most men, required infidelity as an excuse for his life. An 
enemy testifies of him that he was '* chaste and grave in his dis- 
course, moderate in eating and drinking, austere in his mode of 
life." The pruriency which admittedly sometiines stains his page 
never stainea his life. Though he makes an open show of the con- 
tradiction of reasons with itself, of the doctrmes of religion, one 
with another, and of revelation with reason, and reason with 
revelation, he never employs either as a justification of faithless- 
ness or immorality. His scepticism is an appeal for toleration of 
opinion, not an extenuation for crime. He is the apostle of free 
discussion as the justifying condition of religious toleration and the 
true outgrowth and proof of the Protestant's " right of private judg- 
ment." S. N. 
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OUGHT PAELIAMENTS TO BE SEPTENNIAX? 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLE. — H. 

Why should Parliaments change at all? And if isbere nrast be 
a death-stroke giren to the existenee of any Psrliameiit, on what 
|{ronnds should the mortal wound be inflicted? Let us look a 
little at the onpn. and object of Parliaments, in ord^ to arrive 
at some conclusion on this matter. 

Parliaments are called into existence 1^ 'Gae siyveiieign and the 
people, for advice touching- high matters of state, uid for the fur- 
therance of measures tending to the amelioration of the social 
condition of the people and their general well-being. The king 
is no part of the Parliament, neither are the people, except dirongn 
their representatives. The Parliament exists for the mutual benc^t 
and support of both. What checks, then, do i^ese two parties 
possess on a body independent of them, in ord^ that they each 
may be well and faithfully served? The king can dismiss hii 
ministers, t-. e., his principal advisers, and ehooae others more sub- 
servient to his wishes ; but the people, by means of ^blic opinion, 
can render these ministers powerless if they are actmg at variance 
with their wishes. They must either yield or oompromise the 
matter, or a revolution would ensue. Any one stndymg ihe rise 
and fall of the various ministries daring the laat half century, wiH 
at once acknowledge the justice of this remark. That revolutioas 
do not ensue is to be attributed to the common sense pervading 
both parties, in consequence of which, rather than endanger the 
constitution, one or other, or both, gives way to a greater or less 
degree. 

It would seem, then, that as the Parliam^it exists lor the ben^t 
of both king and people, it ought not to be put an end to so long 
as it is faithfully performing its duties, and giving satisfaction to 
both sides. You do not discharge a good servant who is doing his 
work well, simply because he has lived with you seven, ten, or 
twenty years, and just give him the chance of scrambling into hia 
place again amid the host of competitors for your patronage, and 
who, tfll the trial is made, may seem, even to you, paragcms of 
excellence far superior to your late servant. And so the Parlia- 
ment is a servant to the nation, and as such has no right to be dis- 
charged while it does its work properly. And by Parliament, here, 
is to be imderstood not only the Cabinet ministers, and those who 
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flit upon ihe Treasary benches as their supporters, but the whole 
body, — Goyemment and Oppositioa, Conservative, Liberal, and 
IBaaical, who have seats in the House. The duties of all the mem* 
bers, though di£5ering it may be in kind, are equally important, 
imd require to be zealously and conscientiously performed. 

What is the general result of a dissolution of ^Parliament, — either 
wben, as seldom occurs, it is allowed to die a natural death, or 
when, as is more frequently the ease, a forcible end is put to its 
^dfltence P Does it produce such great benefits on the country as 
to induce us to desire a more frequent change. Few will answer 
this affirmatively ; for, firstly, tried men able and willing to save 
their country, liave to fight hard for the opportunity of doing so 
with inexperienced and often unscrupulous opponents. Bribery is 
generally prevalent, and very often the better men are forced to 
give Wfqr to inferior ones, solely because they do not choose to 
outvie their opponents in empty and violent declamation, and have 
some regard for their principles. 

Secondly. Although the new blood infused into the House may 
be more energetic and life-giving than the cdd, yet it takes time 
before a position in the House can be secured ai^ sufficient infiu* 
ence obtained to carry out successfully the plan laid down: and 
often before this is accomplished Parliament is violently or naturally 
dissolved, and the member finds himself unseated, and is often put 
kors de combat, 

Lastl^r. The mere excit^nent so prevalent at a general election 
fltamps it as a very unfitting way of obtaining a good Parliament* 
Party spirit generally runs high, and, as usu^ly happens in suoh 
casea,^ is cme-eyed or blind altogether, intent only on the gratifica- 
tion of its own selfish ends, and caring little about the general wel« 
fare of the nation. 

Again, if we look to the circumstances under which the different 
acts for limiting the duration of Parliaments, additional reasons 
will be found for concluding that Parliaments should not extend 
thus far and no farther. Previous to the passing of the Triennial 
Act, the power of dissolving Parliament was vested in the sovereign 
alone. Party opposition, as at preaent existing, was then unknown. 
Public opinion was powerless ; the sovereign in this respect was 
absolute. Then came one motion for Parliament to dissolve only 
by its own consent ; and this was followed by the Triennial Act, 
?mich lasted till the invasion of the Pretender, when, as the Parlia- 
ment would otherwise have expired in the midst of intestine dis* 
<Hrder, it was resolved to continue its existence till seven years from 
Uie date of its birth. 

The Act was passed in a moment of alarm, and the only regjret 
is that better precautions have not been taken against similar 
occurrences for the future. Is there any virtue in the number 
seven P Have we any guarantee that every seventh year is to be a 
sabbath for us, — peace and rest at home and abroad P Look even 
at the recent dissolution. How black and ominous were the clouds 
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in the politieal boniK>n ! especiftUy when we looked across Hie 
Western Hai^. What if they had broken with all the tlmnders of 
war npoa our heads^ and the ^arliaiment on tiie ete of dissolution, 
or ia the excitement of reeonstitution P Possibly the duration of 
Parliament would have been extended; but we ought not to be 
left to such contiogiencies as that. Parliament is supposed to 
represent the wishes of the king and people, and so long as it does 
that it ought not to be disturbed. < 

The meMis of testing this are at the present time amply sufficient. 
First, there is the now aknoet ^mmipotent force of public opiniolei, 
which not only makes itself heard in tones of reproach, but= tSMo 
gives encouragement to a Goyemment and positively indicates tW 
course which is in accordance with its own wishes. No man 
understood it better, or was more tfurefully guided by its Uttter- 
anoes than the late lamented Premier ; and his kmg ret^itlou'e^^ 
office, and the duration of his Parliament to its full term, are due 
to the use he made of this beacon-light to avoid the rocks and 
quicksands of political navigation. No Government can now act in 
tne face of public opinion, which has a hundred ways of making fU 
will known and its power felt. 

Next : there is always in the House a strong opposition anxious 
for power, and eager to find a flaw in the proceedmgs of the Go- 
vernment of the day, that they may rise by its faU. And it is 
always competent in Uiem to propose a vote of ** No Oonfideiifee "■ 
in Ministers, and test the feeling of tibe House, and so of i^e 
country; for talk as you will about violated pledges, &c., tkte 
chances are surely equal ih&t the treachery on each side will be to 
much the same extent, so that the House as a whole still represents 
the country. And even if the vote go against Ministers, they can 
still appeal to the country as a final and decisive test. 

Let us now examine a tew of the stock arguments for short Par- - 
liaments, and see how far they are valid. 

The grand argimients employed by all the advocates of short 
Parliaments even those who desire annual ones is the wholesome 
dread which such a state of things would exercise on members, 
and how much better they would fulfil their hustings' pledges if 
they knew that they would be called to account every two or three 
years for their conduct ; whereas, with the chance of a seven years' 
lease of power, they are indifferent to the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, but, by a few votes at the close of the session, manage to 
smooth matters over with them. This, I believe, is the substance 
of the argument usually put forward, but if wrongly stated, I am 
open to correction. Now for its worth. Is a man who only does 
his duty, or, rather, what you think his duty, solely in consequence 
of continually seeing the pains and penalties of disobedience full 
before his face, a very exalted specimen of humanity P Is fear 
the highest principle which should influence a r^au in the discharge 
of his duty ? By making it so, do you elevat j or degrade his mond 
nature P JLet each answer for himself. 



Again : Are the majorifcy of otat membera bcu^ rogues ih^.t thejT 

five pledges only to break them^and is coosifltencj a thing un- 
pawn in the British Senate F There- may be a hw such, but take 
l^e parliamentary oareex of the maiorityt the very Iftrge majority 
and will it be foond that it is the habit ^f members sy^stematical^ 
to advocate on the .hustings and at St. Stephen^ principles dia- 
metrically opposite F Every one knows that it is ikottso : and even 
when a member does do so, however enraged his ccmstituents may 
be at the time, he is genially able^ supposing the^r grant him^ an 
opportunity of self-yindication^.to show t^tke was right in the 
vijetv h^. took of. the matter, or at any rate ^that he» has not voted ^ 
against, their inminations for the.imere loveof «o doing, andwith*^ 
out .good reasons of his own. And £o he< is invariably assured 
that the eonfidJeai^e of his constituents in Mm^ remains unshaken. 
Take the hoa^ saembers for ShefBeld and Stroud as notable exam- 
ples. Further, when they do disagree^ the presumption is that tihie 
niembe;r will be in tiine right and the electors in the wrong. He- 
has a. wider and deeper knowledge of. the cnibject at issue l^ban; 
they, and so looks funther forward and in other directions i^aU^ 
that on which the eyes and minds of the coneftituesits are fixdd. 
Men^bers of the British Parliament are xepreseiitatives, not'dele- 
gates,^rrreal men» not machines; and the. argument that parli^- ' 
ments should have a, settled pctriod of duration, in order that* 
meoibers may be called to give an apcount of their stewardship, 
is. wrong in prinetple and needless in ^practice; because, first, 
th^re are few who do not discharge their duty faithfully ; and in 
a generfd eleetion, the House seldom gets purgied of these, often the 
reverse, as they and others like them, get elected for different eotir 
stitueneies ; secondly, — 

Very few members wait till a general election to meet their con- ^ 
stituenta; the minority visit them annually, and deliver an account 
of the way in which they have acted. Tiurdly, the force of pul^ ^ 
opinion is now so powerful that it would be almost impossible for a 
member to retain his seat if his constituents were really totally 
against him; he woidd at once resign ; when he, like the Grovem- 
ment itself, can test its reality by a fresh appeal to his constitnency. 
Men of honour, when they are led to embrace political opinions at 
variance with those professed to their constituents, generally resign, 
as Sir Eobert Peel did for Oxford University. 

To dissolve Parliament merely for a trial of party strength is a 
waste of money, and a mere counting of noses ; it is not party 
which rules the nation, but principles. The acts of any Govern- 
ment are not dyed in pure Toryism, or washed in pure Whiggism, 
but relate to the good of all ; and it is only as a man considers the 
principles, the carrying out of which he deems best for the national 
welfare, to be held by either party, that he will vote for Tory, 
Whig, or E/adical. When any national question is at issue between 
these parties let the matter be referred to the country ; then men 
know what they are voting for — for that time at least— and accord- 

1865. 2 E 
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Uig to the majority of the favourers or opposers of the measnrcs 
pekirned may we judge the national feeling upon the subject. 

The other arguments likely to be urged in favour of short parlia- 
nents need not be anticipated now ; they will doubtless have full 
justice done to them by those who follow and reply on this side of 
the debate ; only let us observe that the most candid and cautioiM 
thinkers on this topic do not consider parliaments should endure 
for a less time than five years, and generally conclude their argu- 
ments by saying that as things are at present it is not worth alter- 
ing. And so say we ; but if an alteration is to be made, let it be 
that parliaments are to last as long as they possess the confidence 
of the country, — Cleaving to members the same facilities for retiring 
when they see fit, as at present, and to the opposing parties in the 
house the same powers as now of threatening or terminating the 
existence of any parliament by a vote of " l^o confidence," or rejec- 
tion of a Government measure, to be afterwards ratified or nullified 
by an appeal to the country. Then, as before stated, men have aa 
intelligible issue raised, and can act at the poll accordingly, and 
farrly compel candidates to pledge themselves one way or the 
other on the question. But as this is not likely to pass at present — 
and the Septennial Act is generally anticipated by appeals to the 
country — better let well alone. B,. 8. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — III. 

The perpetuity of parliaments is an idea so absurd that we shall 
not suppose any of our opponents likely to advocate membership 
for life. The whole spirit of our politics would be changed were 
we to adopt that form of creating a Commons* House peerage. 
There can be no doubt, however, that if this method were adopted 
it would " give stability to the constitution and power to the House 
of Commons " — qualities which " Septennis " (p. 334) much deside- 
rates. But it would be the stability of Conservatism in its worst 
form, and it would be power in its most tyrannical shape. The 
experience of the Long Parliament is enough to prove that such, a 
method of giving power and stability would not be found freight 
with the many blessings "Septennis " assumes it would bring. We 
contend that such a scheme of polity is not in accordance with our 
mode of life, and would not be advantageous in aption. To elevate 
a man from among his fellows and put him into our House of 
ilepresentatives on the principle of " once in, in for ever," would 
be the way to doom the country to improgressiveness or revolution. 
The ppirit of our institutions will not admit of such a mode of 
giving •' stability to the constitution and power to the House of 
Commons ;" and if the argument of" Septennis" is worth anything 
at all, it is worth as a proof that life-membership should be the rule 
in the House of Commons. An argument capable of such a fatal 
reductio ad absurdum cannot have much value, and must have less 
truth. 

" Septennial parliaments " are asserted by " Septennis " to 
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secure the country from ruinous expense and agitation. We affirm the 
direct opposite. We say that the safe tenure of a place in Pariiament 
makes it covetable on many grounds other than those of the public 
good ; and that these are the very inducements which lead to the 
contests and expense which " Septennis '* regrets. To give a Clear 
seven years of self-seeking eflfort into the hands of a man is a great 
sacrifice of public good, and it is worth a great effort to keep such 
a one out of the house. The greatness of the stake occasions the 
vioiousness of th© play. Lessen these stakes sufficiently, and the 
feelings of the players will not be strung up to the hazardous pitch 
which they now generally attain. We entirely dissent from " Sep- 
teimis". in this matter. "Expense and agitation" would cease if 
parliaments were reduced to such a term as would enable men to 
do the country service, but not long enough to make the sale of 
their votes the means of purchasing the sinecures of place. 

If parties could look upon the success of the opposition as one of 
brief duration, and knew that the trial of their strength would be 
able to be renewed at an early opportunity, they would not fight 
to the uttermost, but would agree to moderate measures and 
moderate agitation. 

We are as far from the conclusion arrived at by " Septennis *' 
regarding the soothing power of time as an argument in favour of 
septennial parliaments. We do not think it advisable that politics 
should have an alternate ebb and flow, a lull and a tempest. We 
think that a judicious .policy would teach us to keep men's minds 
constantly alive to their interests ; and for this no measure would 
be 80 advantageous as that of shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments. Men would then have the currents of political thought 
regularly coursing through their minds as part and parcel of their 
being ; an intelligent interest in public events would be aroused, 
and men would learn to regard their votes for members of the 
House of Commons as a right given to them to be exercised for the 
general good, and not to be disposed of as a private favour or as 
an exchangeable commodity. 

The arguments of " Septennis " *' o'erleap themselves and fall on 
the other side." 

" Vigilance " must be woefully unvigilant if he does not know 
that bribery is largely practised. Let us take a patent proof. 
Each side accuses the other of impudent, shameless, and scandalous 
proceedings. Liberals heave hustings' mud upon Conservatives, 
and Conservatives, in their turn, do not return the compliment 
with conserves so frequently as with compost. Are both parties 
either liars or cheats ? If there is no bribery, the one lies on the 
other ; if there is bribery, and they know it, and knowing it do not 
evoke the agencies of the law for its prevention, then they are 
deceivers. If there is no bribery, and one party affirms that their 
hands are white, while they point, to the defiled fingers of their 
antagonists— would these antagonists bear the imputation when they 
were innocent, and could the other insist on it without shame P We 
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commend a more yigiiant employment of the Argus eyes of ottr 
friend' before he d^iiet the exiBtence of bribery because prosecfution 
is not lashionable ; such actions would spoil the trade of either party, 
and therefore they are in favour with neither. The house itself 
has often borne testimony against itself that bribery is a game 
played at by both parties — at the expense of the constituencies in 
tbe long run. If tne electors " choose honest and intelligent men " 
(p. 339) there would be no need for short parliaments. Truly, no! 
But what infallible test is available for finding these out P What 

f^gyehomancy has " Yigilance " got hold of with which he can inocn- 
ate the nation that it may always succeed in choosing honest ai^d 
intelligent men P Is it phrenological, physiognomical, chiromantic, 
romantic, oomieal, or demagogical? What an invaluable help 
** Vigilance '* wxmld be ! He surely has the prime secret ! If ndt. 
why does he expect the mass of electors to " choose honest and 
intelligent men " without an art of member-finding not yet recorded 
in human books P 

Political opinions change because political events do. Hence arise 
the fluctuations of men's Q^oughts. Just as men's minds are affected 
by the state of the money market, so are they moved by the state 
of affairs at home and abroad. Opinion, like the mind, is in the 
healthiest state when in activity ; when stagnant it is detrimental. 
This is the true reason for short parliaments. They are the represen- 
tatives of a changing public opinion, not of a seven -years' stereo- 
typed notion, whieh they should be to make "Vigilance" a just 
advocate of long parliaments. 

The adrent of a reform bill is imminent. Let each of us be fully 
persuaded in his own mind that a pronounced public opinion upon 
the duration of parliaments is necessary to secure the due and ade- 
quate representation of men in any House of Commons. If we 
would les«en temptations, increase sense of responsibility, secure 
ourselves against betrayal, provide for the progress of man with 
the age, we must advocate the shortening of parliaments. If tre 
would rescue rejwresentation from the aristocracy, and gain it for 
the people ; if we would have the people free from temptations, 
and members free from inducements to violations of law and right ; 
if we would loosen the hold of the great lords upon the small 
boroughs, and hinder them from grasping at place in the Commons* 
House, we must manage to get parliaments shortened. In no case 
now-a-days should parliaments be septennial ; for septennial parfia- 
ments secure an oligarchy— the worst of all pos.-^ible forms of 
government. " For a people to be free it is sufficient that she wills 
it." Let us will, then, that parliaments shall not henceforth be 
septennial. A Millitk. 

AFFIBMATIVE EEPLY. 

The greatest evil under which our country at present labours is 
that of hasty and minature legislation. In innumerable cases, 
of late, Acts of Parliament have required revision, amendment, and 
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interpretation clausea before they were three years old. This 
hurry-scurry style of writing down thfe mind of th© country in JUiw 
baots is sadly disastrous ; for it afibrds less eeeurity t6 the well- 
intended citizen than certainty of plentiful employment lor tt© 
professiional lawyer. The hasty impetuosity of iiostjpam'*monger3, 
and the keenness of partizans to take advantage of any instant's 
unwatchfalness on the part of their opponents tiend constantly to 
increase this plague-spot in popular legislation. ' The paswng of 
4>ct8, of Parliament with conflicting oonditioms and irreepncileabie 
requirements, is a disgrace totheHouseof CdmmonB; andwe have 
the authority of ;numerous members of ^*, THe Law Amendment 
Association'* for saying that the construction of modern Acts 
is singularly loose, often ambiguous, and not seldom contradiotoj'y. 

f'^Tow, if tliis be the case, as it assuredly is, in a Parliamen1> which 
as a duration of seven years to mature its deliberatiojis, would.ii©fe 
tho likelihoods of immature legislation b6 increased if we were 
to consent to a reduction of the tenure of a seat in the Hon^e- 
of Comn^ns to three years, and, therefore, much more wer?, we io 
^ree to annual parliaments ? 

This is a consideration which has great force in it, to my mind. 
I do not see how legislation could be otherwise than " forced" a^d 
hurried in a house whose members had so little time left to work 
the persuasive elements of thought into the minds of their com pe^jra. 
in the legislative halls of the country. The lessesning of ihe- 
possible time in which a given effect might be prodiiced would lead 
to impatient, and, perhaps, unscrupulous, «eal to complete within 
the narrow allotted limit the labour on which a politician might- 
have set his heart. The enthusiasm of men would be more constantly 
and impulsively kept in action, and that cool caution and calm 
collectedness of thought, which we call delihei^tion, would }^Q^e 
little opportunity of being asked to take part in the oversight and 
preparation of Bills. Such racy legislation we thank would be 
sure to be rash, and all rash legislation is injurious to the true 
interests of a commonwealth whose affairs are so intricate, and. 
whose connections with outward nations are so manifold as ours. 
I would, therefore, humbly suggest that those who advocate the 
adoption of a term of parliament shorter than seven years, should 
lay their miuds to the solution of this, as it appears to me, great 
difficulty, and should show that triennial or annual parliaments 
would not be likely to lead to raSh, immature, and ill-considered 
legislation. We believe it would, and hence, affirm that septennial 
parliaments are the best. 

I certainly do not believe in the immaculate patriotism of every 
member of the House of Commons ; but I shall certainly hesitate 
before affirming that any large number took, or held, their seats 
with any design of betraying the best interests of their country for 
any bribe whatever. I do not think that the path of danger in our 
country, in an age of newspapers, of criticism, and of outspoken 
political contention. I believe rather, that the danger lies in the- 
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over zeal of men of one idea, — men who have brooded over one 
sing^le political scheme, till that one nostrum had upset all the 
reflective power of his mind, aud made him ingensible to reasoning", 
indurated against argument, and immoveable even by the acquire- 
ment of wider experience. Such men as look upon all things in the 
light of a foregone conclusion, and have committed themselves to the 
advocacy of distinct opinions with the violence and virulence of an 
out-and-outer. These are the men whom no hope of place, and no 
inducement of pension can induce to give a vote ; but then they are 
the very men who are most open to cajolement, and most likely to 
yield, if by yielding they are induced to believe they are about 
to gain a new ally, or clear away an obstruction, or induce another 
man to hold their standard up to public view as that round which 
he is willing to rally. Such men, I think, are more and more 
likely to get into Parliament ; lifted there on the wave of poptdar 
agitation, and sent there as the chosen advocates of the cry of the hour. 
These men, with all their moral earnestness and all their ardour of 
conviction, are generally men of a narrow range of mind, of confined 
information, and of little critical sagacity, though often of fine in- 
stincts. Our opinion, then, is that if the shortening of the duration of 
parliaments would tend to increase the rashness already too evident in 
modern legislation, the evil would be aggravated by the nature of 
public opinion, and by the kind of men who are now most commonly 
accepted as its representatives. I point out in all seriousness the 
evil effects of coteries in politics, and of the putting up of can- 
didates upon — to borrow an expressive American phrase — " a single 
ticket" as one of the worst features of our age ; and I contend that 
a shorter duration of parliaments would greatly extend the power 
of this evil, by renewing the chances of coteries to get in their 
man and gain their special point ; by increasing the number of 
candidates for admission to the House, and by lowering the aims of 
legislators from that of passing the laws most advantageous to the 
commonwealth to that of managing to pass the "ticket" for which 
they were sent up. Worse evil could scarcely befall a nation than 
its getting into the hands of political nostrum-mongers. 

Again, I think the bearing of this question on the kind of men 
likely to aspire to the honour of representing constituencies ought 
to be taken into account. Most obviously representatives may be 
regarded as of five sorts : — 1. Aspirants for political power and 
place. 2. Men who desire position, influence, and usefulness. 3. 
Those who have interests at stake, or connections to support. 
4. Those whose ancestral and traditionary tendencies are to assume 
the important places in jjublic life. And 5. Those who have keen 
convictions on special points, are widely known as holding them, 
and are enthusiastic in their desire to see these incorporated in the 
Statute Book of the Eealm. If parliaments were shortened the 
attainment of political power woold be increased in difBculty ; the 
position of an M.P. would be lessened in dignity ; the House would 
be in part vulgarized, and hence the importance of the office would 
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be deteriorated, and the less men would find opposition withdrawn, 
and admission would be easier, in consequence of which it would be 
oftener tried. In this case the country could not but suffer 
seveirely; for it is indispensable for the safety and stability of 
a country that its best minds and men of greatest influence should 
be eiwjonraged to aspire to endeavour to acquire the position of 
legislators. 

A- still greater difficulty suggests itself to me in considering this 
question farther. What influence would the shortening of parlia» 
ments have in the creation of a Bureaucracy in Britain? The 
eoolrol of departments lies in Parliament, but would not a frequent 
ehange oi masters also create an uncertainty in the character of the 
sfctpervision exercised over the executive, and lead to the too ready 
acceptance of the proposals and plans of the chiefs^ of departmentsv 
especially slb Parliament could soaarcely exist long enough to see its 
orders duly implemented, or its recommendations fully tried ? Thisi, 
too, seems to me, from the light I look at it in, a question which 
requires to be honestly looked in the face by us before we give in our 
adhesion to what seems to be merely a theoretical one, but which 
in reality implies a great deal of practically momentous thought. 1 
would call upon the readers of the British Controversialist to 
exercise their intelligence upon this debate and to try out the 
question in all these directions before they decide in favour 
of change. I think there are strong grounds for affirming that 
parliaments ought to be septennial. 

Bu. N. Lisle, M.A. 

NEGATIVE REPLY. 

" The greai Chartist leader," as Feargus O'Connor used to be 
styled, who was made up pretty much of the braggart, the coward, 
the demagogue, and the democrat, went to the opposite extreme 
of this question in " The People's Charter," which, amongst its 
oth^ demarnds, claimed "annual parliaments." The "charter*' 
was advocated by wiser and clearer headed men than the hot-headed 
Irishman, otherwise it would never have attained the importance 
which it occupied at one time in the eye of the nation. Something 
eould be advanced in favour of this " point " of the charter, or it 
would not have had the advocacy of such men as Lovett, Collins, 
Henry Vincent, Bronterre O'Brien, and Thomas Cooper, men who 
were so earnest in their zeal that they earned by the strength of 
their words the "legal right" to spend yeaars in the gaols of 
Stafford, Warwick, Lancaster, and Monmouth, and who, when 
or^leased from their incarceration, were still minded to bate no jot 
of heart or hope in their determination to advocate and enforce 
the adoption of " the charter." Although, therefore, we cannot 
endorse the annual parliaments' clause of "the charter," we enter* 
tain the utmost synipathy and respect for many of the men who 
taught and belieTcd in such a chsaige in the duration of the nation*8 
jaasembly. Such of these men as now survive, although they have 



just seeti tlie Kealizntion of their too sa&goifid aoti^piitieais* hate 
excellent reaaon to rejoice in the progress of "the caarter,"— 015 
Wliioh is, better^ the prine^le». of " the dbarter." No doabty for the 
time being, those priaeiples were retarded by the mootbiag iof 
Feaargtis O'Connor and men of bis class and stamp. - Men. of ease 
and position did not care to be dragooned into the adoption of anj 
"point" advocated with such an utter want of sense and deoei»!y. 
The madman-^for he was, or at least ultimately becaine, ittad-^ 
retarded the spread and adoption of political progress for yews j 
when be was removed by t^ cold hand of death* 

Samnel !Bamford, in his '*Life of a OR^ical/' rdatea many 
instances of meanness in the career of Henry Hunt, so famous as 
the " Hero of Peterloo," who had an inordinate f^petite for ai^plaose* 
and who, to attain his loved public pkudite, would do thia^ and 
utter wdrds deserving of the utmost contempt. Poor human 
nature! Well might the Hev. Mathew Henry say, " The bested 
mm are only men at the best." 

Our chief objecti(Hi to annual parliaments is, that they would 
]keep the wliole nation continually in a broil. We have just got 
through the exercises oi a general election : we know by expenenee 
l^e annoyance, the loss in trade, which takes place through Hm 
absorbing interest which such an election necessitates, and we saj 
advisedly that it were well if this sort of thing did not occur too often. 
While men are men, and sot angels, they will be influenced and 
affected by the feeling of party ; they will not only condemn the 
principles of those in political opposition, but they will move 
heaven and earth to attain their own party purpose, and to frufl-^ 
trate the aims and ends of " the other candidate." It is amazing 
how much animosity can be imported into the discussion and caxry-* 
ing on of an election contest ; trade interests are of no moment m 
comparison. Religion — or rather what has been called religion— 
has lurnished matter for persecution and social disturbance ; but 
now, owing to a more sober spirit possessing men, the fact that one 
man goes to church and another to dhapel or meetings-house, causes 
no annoyance, and is no recognized ground for ill-will or bad feel* 
ing. In these matters common sense has been permitted to gain 
the ascendency. But not so in politics. A Badical laughs at a 
Tory 5 and the Tory hates the Eadical : ^*iorse than this, the enmity 
is carried into business 5 the Liberal in p(ditic8 refuses to exercise, 
liberality, while the Conserrative does not store or conserve htiBiil- 
wiU and enmity. Both may be exeellent tradesmen, exemplary as, 
fathers, devoted loving husbands, but as politicians they exhibit the* 
evil which, if theologians are correct, they inherited from Adam«^ 
How, then, can we do other than pray, as we do— or at least ooght 
to pray — to be delivered from evil, that these times of seething 
party feeling — general elections — may not come too often. Annual 
parliaments indeed! why six months would not be su&oient to 
bury the enmity and animosity generated by the contest ; and then 
for the other six months preparations for the coming contest would 
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nbBorb what little of calmness ahd coolness might be left. No, 
lOifmal parliaments wonM be annual evils. 

Btit while we condemn this, the shortest proposed duration of 
parikiments, our objections to their continuance for the longer term 
of seven years is not less earnest and determined. The evil of an 
snnuld repetition of a general election is certain ; the evil is not 
less, but greater, when the occasion for the exercise of the elective 
fitmdiise is deferred for seven years. Taking the average, how 
many times in the ordinary length of an ordinary Kfe would the 
right of voting, supposing each parliament to extend to seven years, 
^e exercised P We may be mistaken, but we anticipate the reply 
of ^ actuary to hejbur times. That is, that the greatest privilege 
which a private citizen and subject of ihe realm can exercise — ^the 
ielecfcion of a representative to sit in the Commons' Houbc of Par- 
liament, to amend and make laws for the governance of' England, 
whiehvby their influence, may and will affect every land upon which 
the sun shines — can only be exercised during an ordinary life fottf 
times. The tesult is, that the privilege is not by its rarity ali the 
More valued, but by its rarity it is not appreciated, and, as a con- 
sequence, loses its influence as an educational agent ; for it is clear 
that that which is needed to be exercised so seldom, and the exer- 
cnse of which is not compulsory, can but slighly influence the voter 
in die attainment of political knowledge, in order to the right and 
iMthful discharge of nis elective duty. In this respect, other things 
being equal, it were better that the voter should be called upon 
once every year to elect a parliamentary representative, than tnat 
the franchise should only be exercised once in seven years. When 
parliaments were shorter the political interest was more lively and 
moire intelligent. Just as a man in trade studies the trade reports, 
tioie prices of the markets, making himself acquainted with every 
minutise of his business, and the various influences which affect it, 
»^ would the voter, frequently called to exercise his vote, make 
Mmself acquainted with the composition of parties, the object of 
parUes, and the useful or vexatious measures which they fostered 
and made law ; the man, on the other hand, who i8<>ut of business, or 
called upon to exercise his business once only in seven years, and then 
only for a brief hour, might deem the constant preparation for such 
business a needless task ; that any information at the time could 
be obtained from those whose business it was to keep themselves 
abo^east of the needful facts. One of the Athenian laws made it a 
P&ibI crime not to manifest concern in matters of public interest; not 
t» be a citizen exercising as much interest in the affairs of the state as 
in private affairs. A man would now be justly punished if he neglected 
his family ; the strong arm of the law would punish him if he so 
neglected them as to make them chargeable to the parish. The 
Ajthenian law held that every man was a member of the public 
family, and that he was bound to furnish his quota of interest, con- 
cernment, and care in providing for the common weal of the com- 
monwealth ; and, without attaching any corporal punishment to the 
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non-ftilfilment of the duty, we hold that the due discharge of public 
duty is as incumbent, is aa binding a duty as the care of children 
or the providing of necessaries for home use. The. neglect of this 
duty, the source of so much complaint on the part of earnest pro- 
gressive reformers^ nKiinly arises from the absence of interest ia 
political life — one of the results of seven years* parHaments. A 
man during that long period, not beins^ called upon to exercise his 
vote, might well be excused for considering that the political btisi* 
ness was done for him — that, like the man Lord Jeffrey saw in 
church, who was unaffected by the moving appeal of the minister^ 
because, as h© said, "he did not belong to that parish." 

But if septennial parliaments have such an evil influence upon 
the voter, they have not less, if not greater, influence for evil upon 
the member of Parliament. A man may go to Pariiameirt wi^ 
purposes and intentions the most single and. honest ; he may de* 
termine to do his duty to his constituents and his country. But 
the atmosphere of the House of Commons, the blandishments and 
temptations offered him by party — the party that swears by a creeds 
and not by the deeds and demands of country — cause him to forego 
his intentions, to vote many times when he ought not to vote, to 
refrain from voting when principles demanded that? he should hare 
voted. He satisfies himself with the thought that the session, 
which will extend for seven years, will afford him ample opportuni^ 
to make amends for his tergiversation ; and at least during thtk 
time his constituents will have forgotten, if they have not forgivenj 
M» broken pledges and forgotten promises. It is noticeable, as the 
session of the House of Commons nears its close, how earnest the 
members become — no trimming or pairing then. The overtures of 
the Prime Minister — nay, the kindest inquiries, and solicitations, 
and invitations of the Prime Minister's wife, whose drawing*room 
has effected more conquests over members disposed to kick over 
the traces, than any serious solicitations of the minister himsdf— 
now affects the " John Hampden," " as the idle wind which he 
regards not." Is he not in possession of a trust? — the delegate of 
his constituents, who send him to represent prineiples ; and shaU 
he not, if needs be, like another Andrew Marvell, refuse any 
bribe, or appearance of a bribe, come it whence it mayP Po<W 
man! he does not like to whisper to himself how much. his esriy 
anticipated appearance before his constituents has to do with has 
patriotic resolves- But he is only a man, and we may as weH 
repeat, ** the best of men are only men at the best." Well, then, if 
this is so — and everybody knows it is so — ^then the more frequently 
the elected is brought before the electors for re-election the bett^ 
— the better for him, the better for them, — ^with the exception 
already noted. 

And the Prime Minister is also materially influenced by the at- 
tended duration of parliaments. He is specially chary in introducing 
any unpopular measure on the eve of a general election — ^any measure 
which seems like or is a job — ^in money or patronage. Give him 
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seven years to work his will, supported by an impressible majority, 
and he will work his will, he will spend needlessly millions of the 
people's money, he will, if his whim tends that way, let the nation 
driA into war ; conserve every institution which has no duty but 
plenty of pay, as nests for the younger sons of the aristocracy : con- 
tinue abuses, and create abuses, which, if there ever is such an 
institution as a Reformed House of Commons, will be swept away 
in the first sessions. It is well that that man — be he who he may, 
^reat and wily, gracious and popular, as the late Lord Pahnerston, 
or- a better man, who will one day, though now another occupies 
the seat, be Prime Minister — ^William Ewart Gladstone, — should 
present his books to be audited by the nation once every three years; 
to have his public acts approved or condemned, — approved, by 
having his supporters sent back to him ; condemned, by finding, on 
the re-assembling of anew Parliament, a majority in opposition who 
will speedily cause him to be dismissed from office. A minister and 
a Parliament subjected to examination, like a clerk whose books 
were about to be looked into, would, as Carlyle says, " be dread- 
fully in earnest." So long as the evil day is far away — so far away, 
indeed, as not to be perceived — it is of no account, and is not taken 
into consideration ; but let it approach, let a dissolution be threat- 
ened, and heaven and earth is compassed to ward oflf the danger. 
If, then, the near approach of the evil day brings so much careful 
discharge of duty, it is evident that its more frequent and certain 
recurrence must be for the advantage of the nation. 

The minor advantages of three years* parliaments would be the 
almost entire absence of bribery. It would not be worth while 
to run the risk of a pariiamentary petition And committee for a seat 
which only lasts for three years, and possibly for less. In the past, 
would-be M.P.s have spent £40,000, £50,000, and £60,000 for a 
seat in the house ; they would scarcely do that if they were certain, 
under any circumstances, only to occupy the position of "honour- 
able member " for three years. And then — ^but it is degrading to have 
to refer to such a matter — M.P.s would find it needful to discharge 
their lawfully contracted debts — immunity from arrest would only 
extend to three years, not to seven, which would enable the fraudu- 
lent debtor to plead the statute of limitations — thus escaping pay- 
ment and punishment. A greater good would be, that consti- 
tuencies would be enabled to send to the right-about any incapable 
who, by chance or misrepresentation, had obtained a seat, without 
being compelled for seven years to put up with his incapacity. And, 
further, the electors generally having decided up<>n the attainment 
of some important measure — a Reform Bill, for instance — and the 
Bombers, unmindful of promises and pledges, returning to their 
constituents for re-election would very properly be relieved of their 
dutiesj and handed back to that oblivion which is the congenial 
atmosphere of do-nothings. 

We have purposely avoided noticing the history of parliaments 
as afiecting the question of their duration ; we hold that any ex- 
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periexkce of the pa9t. caonot, in thia rQspeci^ affeCft tbe pceeeot-rtt^ 
present being exceptioGial ioi ihe matter of t^e education of ,t^ 
people— 80 important an element in tlae cooaideration of, all pojitijoal 
question. Those, hovrever, who are anxioias to know somethijfi^ 
of the paat in the matter under consideration, are referre^,<6? 
Carlyle's *' Letters and Speeches of Cromwell," to Cassell's " lllus- 
tra^ied History of England/' to Hayden's " Dictionary of Da'tes ;" 
and those who wish io read upon the subject Bhould consult- Col. 
Thompson's Collected Letters, Stanton's "'^fori]ft aad Refow^Ts*" 
and the " History of the Half Century." Ji. +•■ 



Ymiox^. 



IS A SCIENCE OF HISTOEY POSSIBLE P. , ; 

AFFIRM ATITE REPLY. ) - />< 

*• History canoot be separ?ited from facts, and depends entirely on ^eadity; ^d 
thus thephilosopby of history, as it is the spirit or idea of history, must be defluced 
from historical events^ for the faithful record and lively narration of Cacts — it mu5t 
be the pure emanation of the great whole — the one connected whole of history, arid 
for the right understanding of this connection a clear arrangement is an essential 
condition and an important aid. For although this great edifice of tzniveri«l 
history, where the conclusion at least is still wanting, is in this respect i&cotnpkle, 
and appears but a mighty fragment of which even particulftr parts are less kao#n 
to us than others ; yet is this edifice advanced suffioientfy tMi many of its great 
wings und members unfolded sufficiently to otir view to enciibleuthy a Itusidarravge' 
inentofthe different periods of history to gain a clear insight into th6gevieralffl$n 
of the tDholeJ'^-r*Fred, Von Schlegel, 

How shall we discriminate the possible from the impossibidP 
Who can affirm what may not be r Who, in other word«,^ can 
accomplish the task of proving a negative? " Is a Science of His- 
tory possible? — that is the question which has been propounded, 
and which ought not to have been lost sight of, as it seems to' haVe 
been by the negationists. Many things would at one timehuve 
been pronounced to be impossible which are known now to be (Jttite 
possible ; for example, who on looking first at " the starred azu*^ " 
could believe that men could ^ r ' 

" Unwind the eternal dances of the sky?" 

Who could fancy that the whole splendid gush and swell of music, 
the very slightest changes in 

" The mazy running soul of melody " 

could be noted, registered, written down, and reproduced P These 
we should be inclined to regard at first sight as impossibilities, but 
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"#fe know they are not. In fact, in the hardiness of spcceSs, men hare 
^t6y^ji sanguine of learning even the secrets of the formation of the 
vfrtibus chemical elements, and expect to learn the laws of their 
^k'ljsfbrlnatiotis, activities and relations. Why then should it be 
Seettie'd a thing impossible to framfe a science of the doings of 

. t^ }^n\ mj b/others, men the workers, ever reaping something new 
J, jTli^t which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do ?'* 

It is triife that difficulties surround the attempt, and it is also quite 
certain that 

*' Science moves but slowly, slowly creeping on from point to point, 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 'purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns;" 

and it is because the idea of the poet is a good, wholesome and pro- 
bable one that we believe a science of history to be possible. 

Our own opinions do not quite coincide in details with the ideas 
of ** that series" of writers and thinkers, from Herder to Michelet, 
by whom history, which was till then " a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing,'* has been made a science 
of causes and effects ; who, " by making the facts and events of the 
past have a meaning and intelligible place in the gradual evolution 
of humanity, have at once given history, even to the imagination, an 
interest like romance, and afforded the only means of predicting and 
i;uiding the future by unfolding the agencies which have produced 
s^d stUl maintain the future ;" but we cordially agree with them in 
their aim and effort to make the idea of causation a permanent one 
in history. A Jcnowledge of causes, and the laws according to which 
they aet is science. Human life is the subject of history. To 
know how causes operate in human life to bring about events would 
be to possess a science of history, and such a knowledge we believe 
to be possible. 

The general principles on which we maintained this possibility were 
Jj^id down in the opening articles (pp. 102-105), and we need not re- 
state them. We were glad to notice that the estimate of history 
, formed by "Philalethes" so nearly accorded with our own, and that 
. lie 80 eloquently expressed his opmions as to make his article one of 
,ioark in ihe magazine; but the able and pointed article of H. K. 
has 30 cLearly demonstra^ted the un ten ability of his argument, drawn 
from the authority of the great thinker of our times, Thomas Carlyle, 
and the most brusque and sanguine of our modern clerics, Charles 
EJngsley, that we need pursue the task of refutation no farther on 
that point. The authorities he invokes iell against him, his own 
witnesses condemn his negations. Not the less, however, are we 
grateful to him for bringing forward the two splendid passages 
which he chose. His taste is much more apparent m their selection 
than his judgment. Indeed we feel inclined to say, that the whole 
series of his papers seem to be underlaid with a deposit of prejudice 
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drawn from some theological source — some idea that the providence 
of God and the prudence of man were incompatible with each other 
— some subsumption, as the logicians call it, of a fear of heresy more 
than of a love of truth. And yet we must confess that there is a 
fine spirit of power in his thinking which appears to us to afibrd 
hope that he is not altogether iiwolved in theological toils ; and we 
hope that the argument of H. E. has shown him that it is not at all 
necessary to disbelieve in Divine Providence because one believes 
in the possibility of a science of history. Because we have a science 
of the stars, we do not the less admit that 

" An undevout astronomer is mad." 

We have a science of health — " a science of uncertainties," as 
" Philalethes '* will himself admit — but it is not founded on a denial 
of God's foreseeing care ; it is expressly built on the acknowledge- 
ment that all things follow the Divine law of their being, that their 
being as He desires them to be is true well-being. Other sciences 
there are whose basis is laid in law — chemistry, electricity, optics, 
&c., — ^yet aU repose upon the fact of a perception of unity of law 
amid diversities of appearances. If these analogies are correctly 
stated it must follow that the science of history does not involve the 
scepticism as to Scripture which " Philalethes " (p. 185) implies it 
must. Eor a reply to that passage we are indebted to a contributor, 
" Samuel," which by his consent has been put into our hands by the 
kindness of the editor. 

" We believe as firmly as " Philalethes " does, that **The Tot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposing is of the Lord." He who thus disposeth all things is, 
however, a God of order, and He has decreed that causes which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have at one time produced certain effects, shall lead to the same results 
at ail other times when attended with the same circumstances. The Author of 
nature governs in accordance with the laws of nature. He could suspend the usual 
course of nature if He pleased, but it is not His will to do so, only in such excep- 
tional cases as those which rise to the miraculous displays of His omnipotence in 
olden times. The science of history is not " the impugner of human responsibility." 
This science shows that the effects produced by certain actions in the past will 
correspond with the results of those actions in the future, unless some modifying 
cause should prevent, and thus it increases the weight of man's responsibility. But 
if a science of history is not possible, we cannot be sure that actions which in days 
gone by have led to disastrous results will have the same effect under the same 
circumstances at the present time. How, then, can we be responsible for the con- 
sequences of our actions, when we have no means of judging what the effect of those 
actions will be? Therefore the man who impugns human responsibility is not he 
that believes a science of history to be possible, but he who asserts that it is not 
possible, though even the latter cannot alter man's responsibility where that re- 
sponsibility is attached to the nature of the actions." 

We may call attention to one fact which deserves notice on two 
grounds. In the course of this debate " Philalethes " has found one 
coadjutor, A. C. W., whose chief merit seems that he has read that 
gentleman's article and refurbished his ideas without quite preserving 
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tke gwitlemanly spirit in which they were originally expressed. Does 
A. C. W. call lus remarks on history and biography (p. 347) arguing 
against or railing at B. S., whose thoughtful paper he impugns? 
Or is that reasoning which he employs (in p. 348) about tne Pre- 
miership of the Holy Land, and about Armageddon ? The myste- 
ries of religion ought not to be thus flippantly dealt with, and we 
oommend A. W. C. to take a little more of the spirit of " the first 
true gentleman," of whom he speaks (p. 349) into himself. 

The inference we draw from the fact that one advocate held the 
field in the negative for three sueceseiye months before help of any 
sort reached him, while on the other side four advocates appeared, 
is, that the affirmatives were held to have the best of the argument. 
Let us, however, say, as is due, that the pluck he shows in returning 
again, and again to the contest is worthy of admiration, while the 
Teading, illustration, and general good taste of his papers make him 
an antagonist with whom it is pleasant (and we will add profitable) 
to have to deal. 

We feel sure " Philalethes " does not endorse the sophistical pas- 
sage in A. C. W.'s paper (p. 348) on *' Man is the same in all ages," 
which the context plainly showed !B. 8. meant to use as equivalent 
to — the essential nature of man is the same in all ages, although the 
accidental circumstances of his life may change. This his opponent 
unfairly contorts into an equivalent for, Man has been stationary in 
all ages — an excessively unfair translation. 

We quote from our coadjutor, " Samuel," this specific refutation 
of A. C. W's. initial argument — borrowed, however, from " Phila- 
lethes " — about the impossibility of *' a fixed and knowable order of 
nature " in history. 

"We believe 'Chepenom' is strictly correct in saying that ' causative antece- 
dence and consequence is science. Whenever we perceive that one effect involves 
another, we have attained to a certain amount of scientific information.' If these 
assertions are true, it necessarily follows that a science of history is not only pos- 
sible but also that it has an actual existence. This argument may be put in a 
syUogistic form, thus : — 

If we can perceive the causes and effects of the phenomena of any branch of study, 

there is necessarily a science of that subject. 
We are able to discover the causes and effects of many historical phenomena. 
Ergo, there is a science of history. 

** If we can conclusively establish the truth of our propositions, the accuracy of 
the conclusion will be indisputable. This, thertfore, we will now endeavour to do. 

" Science does not require that we sbouid be able to discover the cause which 
produces, and the effects which resultfrom, every individual member of the distinct 
class of phenomena connected with any one particular subject; neither is it neces- 
sary that we should be able to find out all the causes which unite to produce, and 
all the effects which result from, each ot these- phenomena. This has been clearly 
proved by R. S. in the second and third paragraphs of his excellent article." 

In closing this debate we may remark that in our opinion it has 
been one of the most interesting we have had for some time. It has 
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culled out the fine spirit of our opponent ** Philalethes ** to gratify, 
tkou^h not to satify. It has giren us one of the best papers from 
E. S's pen ; it has restored (?) H. K. to the magazine ^iik greater 
intellectual itnpressiveness than ever ; it has brought before us the 
clear and valuable contribution of C. B., a contribution of which while 
specially noticing the worth, I relish none the less that it gives the 
present writer a rebuke in passing. In self-justification I may be 
allovred to say, that no " blowing hot and cold '* was in my mind. 
1 affirmed that the metaphysical question is "a whinpool of 
thought,'* into the discussion of which if we got we were sure to 
leave the main question, involving the possibility of a science of 
history, far away behind us. Blow nearly on the verge of this 
going off the line we were, each reader of the discussion in its course 
has seen. On the question of free will, and necessity — when it 
arises in the form of a proposed discussion " is man a free agent P" 
— we may have something to say. But we contend that we were 
justified in endeavouring to Jceep free from the entanglement of the 
present question with any ot)ier, however closely allied in some of 
Its relations. I am none the less gratified at the article of O; B., 
though he has stricken his own side, because it cannot but aid by 
its jndicious clearness to help the reader and thinker to come to a 
decision of this interesting question, which has, in the great univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, opposing advocates. May we not 
congratulate ourselves on having had an opportunity of thoroughly 
ventilating the subject whatever be the decision we arrive at P 

Chepjskom. 
negative beply. 

History is the record of human achievement. It is a detail of 
man's doings in "the infinite complex of things." If all causation 
is invariably pre-ordained, history is a misnomer. It is no longer 
a narrative of individual activity and effort, but of mankind's 
passive working out of a series of necessitated acts : and man is not 
a living reality, but a strange monstrosity; he has no self-produced 
energy, but is a mere inert material in the hands of circumstance. 
If this is history, spirit and life and freedom are fictions, and man 
is not what he seems. Aims, principles, efforts, are mere figments, 
and the despotism of destiny overrules all. Character, will, intel- 
ligence, passion, what are they but ghosts and shams and simulacra, 
out of which all energy has gone— indeed, in which no energy, but 
the most supposititious, has ever existed? Greatness, glory, nobility, 
heroism, — what of all these can there be in man, if every fibre of 
volition is moved for and not b^ himP Honour, fame, renown, 
reverence, — who can be worthy of these, if a scientific predetermi- 
nation of human acts and passions is possible P If man is only one 
small item in the immense machinery of despotic causation and 
irresistible necessitarianism, who can justly call him to account for 
his ways, thoughts, doings, or desires? 

It is useless to repeat these plain truisms ; for we fear we have 



already said more than enoagJi vq^n this topic. They geem to me 
to. he very needful matters to insist upon, when we find writers so 
eapahle as C. B. teaching the doctrine of necessity in its most per^ 
verse form, and doubtinLg (p. 343) even the jorescience, of Omni' 
aei^nce! at the same time that he charges Deity (p, 344) with 
giving man only an "imaginary freedom," while l£e has burdened 
him with a real responsibility. 

It would have b^en well if C. B, had more clearly explained 
Buckle's distinction, adopted bj[ him, between " causes " and 
''ocqaaiona" (p« 344). Such ambiguous phrases destjcoy debatesi 
80 fjax as usefulness is concerned. A cause may be an occasion, 
and yet no cause can act without an occasion. Poes occasion meap 
anything else than the condition of effectiveness permitted to a 
eause P > Upon this qnestipn of causation the whole possibility oC a 
science of history turns, and we have not ^ot from any writer pa 
the affix^niativa an adequate definition of a true cause* 

On another point it would have been well if C. B., had been moi^e 
explicit. He says^ ** History or philosophy, teaching by ej^perience, 
proves that the best kind of government is that which tenuis to 
develop all man's power s, and which leaves him the fullest y^^e^^wi^ 
of action* Self-government is the best" (p. 345). " Philalethes '* 
cannpt comprehend how " ^S^eZ/*- government " can exist in a world 
where all man's actions are determined by an "undeviating re^gu- 
Ipiity," called Necessity ; and how " freed^im of action " is ppssiWe 
where every change occurring in man " is always in a certain inr 
variable, ordear," any more easily than he can comprehend how 
" Omniscience can foresee that which, if free, may not take place " 
(p. 343). But he has human reason asserting the former couples and 
(buying the latter, while he has Spripture: affirming the latter and 
denying the former. He can conceive human reason able to err, he 
cannot conceive God to deceive with an "ijnagi^ary freedom," 
under the form of an invincible i^eoessity.. 

That certain probabilities are attainable as deductions from his- 
tory, "Philalethes" has never doubted; bnt science does not, as he 
conceives it, consist of probabilities, but of certainties. So that 
the statistical argument has no force on his mind in settling the 
dispute. 

I turn now, however, to my other antagonists, and deny the cal- 
culability of the results of motives in the human mind, even in 
average cases. In his able and excellent poem, entitled " An 
Address to the Bigidly Bighteous," the Ayrshire poet, Burns, has 
written in words of great wisdom as well as of the most benign 
charity the following lines, which suggest an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the possibility of a science of history on this very 
ground : — 

" One point must still be greatlj dark, 

The moving why they do it, 
And still as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 
1865. 2 F 
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Who made the heftrt, 'tis He alone 

Deoidedlj can try ns : 
He knows eaoh chord — its ▼arioos tone, — 

£aeh spring — ^its varioos bias ; 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can ad j net it ; 
What's done we partly may compute^ 

We know not whafs resisted^* ■ 

H^re the matter is sent, like an arrow, to its mark ; and hits in the 
very centre. Actions we can estimate, motives we can only gness 
at, resistances we cannot calculate, weigh, or measnire. This is 
one-half of every act, which we cannot reach to a knowledge of; 
and such a knowledge is indispensable to an accnrate acquaintance 
with the power of causes on the human will. Here the mond 
philosophy of peasant experience has given expression to a tnr& of 
serious import, and one bearing with great force against the idea trf 
the science of history being possible. 

H. K. accuses " Fhilalethes " of misrepresenting or misxmder- 
standing Professor Kingsley. Of the latter I am unconscious, of 
the former I hope I cannot have been guilty. If "Philaiethes" 
does not judge inaccurately, the passage he quotes is exactly that 
which most forcibly proves his opinion. It is a passage in which 
Professor Kingsley admits certain facts, on which a philosophy of 
history must be based, to be defective in history. The reader will 
observe that " ought to," " is conceivable," and such like phrases, 
are by no means transmutable into " is possible." I assert ms 
freely as Professor Kingsley, or H. K., that there may he " fixed 
and unerring laws of life" which, if knowable, would make a scienoe 
of history possible ; but, as Professor Kingsley says, and H. K. en- 
dorses, " these laws assert themselves and are to be discovered, not 
in things, but in persons ; in the actions of human beings." I deduce 
from that fact, that because "the actions of, human beings" are 
governed by springs placed within each, touched b^ motives 
peculiar to each, the results are incalculable ; that is, are irreducible 
to science. This, as I understand it, is proving that a science of 
history is impossible. 

H.K.. equally freely censures ** Philalethes," for committing an 
error in quoting Thomas Garlyle. I again admit the possibility of 
my having done so, but I d.educe from the passages quoted by 
H. K. arguments to support the negative. " History, as it lies at 
the root of all science" (p. 274), cannot be itself either all science or 
any science, any more than the earth which " lies at the root of" an 
oak is itself an oak. It raay furnish the nutriment of the oak, as 
history furnishes the materials of science, but it is not an oak, 
neither is history a science. 

The quotation which H. K. makes, without, in this instance, 
quoting his authority, from "Essays andBeview,"is not favourable 
to his purpose. The anthropomorphic man, into which he would 
transmute the human race, is a mere figure of rhetoric, and is worse 
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than a man of straw — it is a fiction of fancy. Men never do 
believe themselves to.be but corpuscles in the frame of some huge 
age-enduring monster, which serve his purpose for a brief space 
and are then excreted from his system — into the dismal grave. " It 
would be well for" H. K. also " to reconsider his opinion ; or, if 
not, to reflect on his authorities." May he not be reminded of the 
proverb, " Physician, heal thyself." 

The arguments of E.. S. have already been replied to by " Phila- 
lethes" and by A. 0. W.— the concluding part of whose paper 
presents three tests for a touchstone in this discussion. Can our 
readers satisfy themselves that any science of history will be 
attained to by man which will stand the tests there stated. We 
think not. If man is not stirred by mere mechanic force, but is 
lead to adopt his course of life and action by the decisions of his 
reason, conscience, and will, there can be no science of history ; for 
man's will is inscrutable by man ; the resistive power of conscience 
cannot be estimated, and the varieties of human thought show that, 
though there may be laws of thinking, men are not bound by them, 
and often do not obey them. 

Life is a discipline. There can be no discipline where all is fixed ; 
the energy of the will is vain, the power of conscience futile, and 
and the light of reason dim and fluctuating, where aU acts co-ordi- 
nate, themselves independently of man, and are preordained as to 
their manner rather than their results, into " fixed fate." But the 
Mighty Former can know the results and foresee them, without 
enforcing either act or mode. He fixes the end, foresees the 
method, and yet permits the will to work on the pivot of motive 
according to its own laws. 

In some of the debates in this serial, as elsewhere, there occur 
unfairaess, exaggeration, and acrimony; but we feel pleasure in 
testifying to the jsjeneral candour and moderation of the contestators 
in this debate. We Jiave had perhaps an unequal share of the brunt 
of warfare to bear. We have not, however, any quarrel as to the 
weapons used. Sarcasm has been sparingly employed, sneers and 
jibes have been pretty well kept out of the discussion. I may be 
permitted to say, that such a style of arguing greatly enhances the 
pleasure of being a contributor to our own magazine. We recog- 
nize with pleasure the ability displayed by our opponents, though 
we fain hope that our remarks may have had the effect of showing 
that the possibility of a science lies, at least, far below the horizon 
of our present time^ Meanwhile we coincide in our opinions with 
Cowper, who says : — 

" Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer lite ! 
Kesolving all events, with their efifects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme." 

PHILALBTHE6. 
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OtraHT COBPOEAL PXTNISHMBIS^T TO BE EMPLOYED 
m EDUCATION ? 

AFFIBMATIVE REPLY. , ^ 

The general principles of the advocacy of corpjoral punisbjpaent 
were modestly, though we hope adequately, laid down in the 
opening paper of this debate. It was there maintained that ttis is 
a worS where endurance is reg^uired, that pain is an effic^ient 
educator, and that punishment is essential as a check upon' the 
fichoolhoy. But it was never asserted that the rod was a persuadfF 
—as "Hopestock" charges the advocates of the affirmative with 
holding,*— that, indeed, was expressly denied. One would think, 
from '* Hopestock's " tirade (p. 112), that indiscriminate, all-day^ 
long flogging had been practised or praised. "Hopestock'* is 
smart, but he does not reason. We guess he has endured the inflic^ 
tion he speaks of more than once " for reputed " (if not real) 
** duncery," and is endeavouring to expend his hoarded vengeance 
upon one of a maligned class — " the old croakers whom " (as ^e 
fancies) " Scholasticos represents." Of argument we can see no 
vestige, though some clever epigrammatic touches occur in his paper* 
The paper by J. M. S. is evidently the production of a sincere, 
thoughtful, and earnest mind, but it is not, we should think, the 
result of the experience of one engaged in "the tear and wear" of 
education. He knows enough of it apparently to form a right 
opinion of its end, but not enough to prove the means he has em- 
ployed to be ejQPective, 

Boys seen in school day by day ; boys known for their habits, 
and by their every-day life ; boys whose tastes and tendencies are 
ever before a master's eyes, are quite different from boys seen oa 
Sundays for an hour, imperfectly known themselves, and imperfectly 
knowing their teachers ; with little, if anything, expected of then*. 
In them attendance is voluntary? from them little perceptible 
advancement is anticipated ; from them. the pupils may be expelled; 
and in them the pupils are so short a time at once, tnat the spirit 
of mischief has little time to work. In them, besides, their fellow- 
pupils are almost strangers; in them the shadow at least of a 
sabbath feeling lingers, — if it be only in the shape of those little 
hypocrisies which simulate goodness ; and the atmosphere is laden 
with a sort of "religiose" superstition. These differences make 
Sunday school teaching not at aU analogous to week-day teaching. 

Arnold's experience at Hugby is quite unavailing. He did 
punish " in extreme cases " corporally, but he reserved to him- 
self the double-distilled punishment of expulsion ; one which, by its 
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disgrace fulness in the rank of his scholars, often affected the entire 
after life of an expelled Eugby boy. In common schools no such 
power is reservaole, nor is it in the lower classes of schools 
effective ; besides, the extreme cases must be educated somehow 
and somewhere. 

, The ragged schools confer other benefits — estimable by the 
stomach — upon their frequenters, and a stopped ration is quite as 
severe (if not more so) a punishment as an application of the rod. 
Each of the examples chosen by J. M. S. is thus shown to be unapt. 

" Scholasticos " would not " flog the infants." He would lay 
down the law simply and kindly; he would bear, warn, and 
expostulate until the sense of duty had been impressed on the 
child, after which, if faults were persisted in, he would punish as 
discretion commended, and corporally if necessary. 

Of "Hopley's" case we do not really know the whole facts. 
Has it ever been shown thai ** Hopley '* knew the state of the boy's 
brain? Has it ever been denied that the parent in placing him 
under ** Hopley *s " care did not stipulate for cramming sufficient to 
pass a certain examination within a definite time, and give Hopley 
the character of his son as a capable enough but stubborn boy? 
How far '* Hopley " was misled by these means has not been pat 
fairly before the public, and we contend that the falsehoods, 
conscious or unconscious, told by parents to teachers often mislead 
the master and ruin the boy. I have no desire to act as the 
apologist of ** Hopley," but 1 do not think his case a sufficient one 
to be quoted to prove the error of moderate and discreet corporal 
punishment. 

B. C. N. has produced an essay on " The fourfold state " of those 
who are corporally punished. He asserts that *' flogging depraves 
the moral character ; *' my opinion is that depravity pre-dates 
flogging, and brings it about ; that were there no depravity there 
would be no occasion for punishment. Again, ** corporal f)unish- 
ment is humiliating." That may be safely granted. The power of 
feeling shame could never be brought into action if punishment did 
MOt humiliate. Are we then never to humiliate H If so, how is life 
to be carried onP Bankrupts, thieves, liars, impostors must not be 
huniiliated, therefore they must neither be exposed nor punished. 
But does being made the subject of a gallery lesson, of imprison- 
ment, of sour looks and refusal to be shaken by the hand, not Ira- 
miliate? If it do not, what is its use? if it do, where is B. 0. N.'s 
argument ? " Corporal punishment is cruel." It is only so when 
excessive or unjust. Else disease and ruined fortunes which we 
see following by the divine decree upon conduct resembling that of 
the prodigal son in scripture, who ** wasted his substance with riotous 
diving " must be crdel. Is all pain cruelty? then what is the general 
name of all the diseases to which the attention of physicians is 
•given, and of which they seek to discover the cure P " Corporal 
punishment is absurd " because it is self-defeating. So is example, 
4br it defeats itself; so is religion, for it defeats itself; so is every- 
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thing, except Grod*g providence, which never defeats itself. But 
God's providence in this world makes use of corporal punishment to 
effect its purposes, and must be held to succeed. 

S. J. E*. E. gives as an argument that punishment is degrading 
to criminals. It is so, for they knowingly offended, and feel the 
shame of the infliction putting them on the level with children. 
But the substitute is " a longer term of imprisonment.*' This is not 
possible in common education. By a misprint some of the argu- 
ments used by S. J. !R. E. are made to appear as if adduced in 
opposition to J. M. S., while they are evidently intended for 
J. M. G. This is unfortunate, for J. M. S. is temperate and 
moderate, when compared with S. J. K. E., who seems to think 
that sneers are syllogisms. In this opinion we do not coincide. We 
could easily turn into ridicule strong expressions of his, but we 
feel that personalities have little or nothing to do with the question 
before us, of which we had advocatedj without asperity we hope, 
the affirmative, that corporal punishment ought to be employed in 
education. Scholasticos. 

NEaATTVE BKPLT. 

'* Suoh ways of education as are pradently fitted to the particalar disposition of 
cliildren, are like wind and tide together; which will make the work }^ on amain; 
but those ways which are applied cross to nature are like wind against tide, which 
will make a stir and conflict, bnt a very slow progress. . . . Great severities 
do often work an e£feot qnite contrary to that which was intended ; and manj 
times those who were bred np in a very severe school hate learning ever after, for 
the sake of the craelty that/ was used to force it npon them, "^^Arvkbithop 
TiiloUon, 

I AM sorry that '* Elpisticos" has not provided the reply to issue 
which is the privilege of the opener of a debate ; as his seocmd in 
the argumentative warfare I willingly rejoin. 

Very little has been advanced in affirmation of " the glorious 
liberty" of scholastic tyrants to inflict corporal punishment upon 
the tender cuticle of boyhood, and to macerate the flesh of little 
school lads. ** The rod is a check," (p. 23) is the main argument. 
But if " it is not the work of the rod to persuade," how can it 
be so P I have seen, I may admit I have felt, some of the chequer- 
work of the rod, and do not think it flne. It is coarse work at the 
best, and little calculated to increase morality, though well-fitted 
to induce moroseness. If anger is not to mete out punishment 
(p. 23) who will use the rod ? l^ot the loving, intelligent teacher 5 
who sees his pupils' faults, but does not twig them ; for he knows 
l^at fruits of bitterness are not the best inducements to the 
pursuit of the fruits of knowledge. Stricken palms are not likely 
to increase one's love for the palm of intellectual victory, they are 
more likely to encourage one to palm off* ignorance as knowledge. 
Love, we contend, is the best teacher, not cruelty ; and we mam- 
tain that the worst imposition is the imposition of the birchen 
tree's boughs. I fear your stern, conscientious, cool in6iotors 
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of corporal pxtaishments. Tliey are aeldom of nervous tempera* 
ment tliemseives, and do not knovr much, about how to temper tlie 
usage they give to the nerves of others. Temper in them only 
makes them sharper, not, as in true steel, more flexible. Under 
the quiet impulse of their rage they little heed the pulses of their 
victims. I am not sure that there is any need for debating with 
" Scholasticos," for his paper is unphilosonhical and contradictory ; 
and "Elpisticos" has, on p. 27, finely shown the fallacy of his 
views of punishment. There is ^reat force in his comment, — 
corporal punishment ** soon loses its power." If " Scholasticos" 
will lay that one fact to heart ha will sec the fallacy of the entire 
fabric of his theory that pain is a necessary agent in promoting 
school training. 

** Malvern,' who occupies the post of immediate vis-a-^is to me 
in the debate, affirms that "punishment is a necessary part of 
human iife," (p. Hi) a statement which may be quite correct, but 
does not prove that corporal punishment is so. Schools exist for 
training, and training is effective only when it is managed in a way 
to draw out the faculties of th« mind. If he adduces Burns 
and Goldsmith as examples of the training obtainable by the use of 
corporal punishment, we wonder what he bases his argument upon. 
Were not these men — genuine as were their powers of mind — the 
least trained of mortal men ; and in all but their genius the very 
opposite of that they ought to have been ? 

" B. S." writes forcibly upon cram ; but to write against that does 
not prove that corporal punishment is education. " Obedience 
must be enforced " (p. 190), but must the force employed be that of 
the rod and the master's arm P 

" J. M. S." has the right secret of successful teaching. " There 
is a golden chord of sympathy ;" touch that with kindness and the 
music of joyful obedience will be given forth spontaneously. This 
is not what " H. S." calls " bribery " (p. 191), it is only the duty of 
the experienced to the inexperienced, who know how prevalent woe 
is in the world, and seek to make it less abundant. "B. S." 
mistakes a figure of speech for a fact when he argues that because 
** Education Tops off and prunes " (p. 191), corporal punishment is 
justifiable.* Lopping and pruning are metaphorical terms, and do 
not at all imply the rightness, still less the righteousness of 
corporal punishment. I do not think punishment should be sought 
for which shall be deterrent j if we are to have any, let us find 
one which is detergent; let us rather purify than terrify, — win 
from sin than drive from it, — which, alas, too firequently makes those 
80 acted on to run to it. Might not encouragement do more good 
than punishment P 

J. M. G. has a very low opinion of humanity — is it from self- 
reflection that he gets it P The common way of flogging has been 
found efficacious, he avers, therefore let it be upheld and main- 
tained. Oh these good old ways, how very good they must be ! 
Imagination cannot conceive improvement in them. Let the force 
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of the mill-stream, or the irregular and fitful gusts of the wind be 
used as a motive-force ; why adopt steam ? Let the educative birch 
flourish in everlasting greenness. It was used by Cain to educate 
his brother, and as it is' very efEe<jtive in quiciening the steps of 
asses, it cannot fail to be productive of an acceleration of wits to 
overjaded children, who are unreasoning creatures, as " Scholasti- 
cos" affirms; or as J. M. G. sagaciously remarks, "cannot com- 
prehend ultimate reasons." If they cannot comj)rehend ultiniate 



reasons, they can understand extreme ones ; for if you apply the 

" ' 1 child, yoT 
will givehim a reason, level to his understanding — and that of its 



extreme parts of a birch twig to the extremities of the cnild, you 



giver, may we not also ejaculate P. 

Nothing has surprised us more in this debate than the scandalous 
misuse of Scripture in it. " Scholasticos " begins, and ev&cj 
affirmer of the beneficiality of corporal punishment seems to have 
thought that men would admit at once any thesis supported^ by 
biblical quotations drawn out in tine array, as - - . 

" Confirmations, strong as proofs from Holy Writ." 

We think we do the Gospel of Divine Love grievous wrong in 
making it a party to such a contest. How much evil has be^ 
wrought by this perverse employment of so-called scriptural argu- 
ment. It has been used to advocate persecution, the institution of 
the inquisition, the lighting up of martyr-fires, the staying of the 
march of science, the continuance of capital punishment, the tip- 
holding of slavery, and the schoolmaster's right to flog so much of 
creation as comes within his rod's touch. When will religious 
hypocrisy flee from the earth, and hide its sophistical head in some 
cave or den whence it shall never reappear ? 

The regular incorporation of the rod as a part iqid parcel of edu- 
cation is, we think, wrong. If it is ever allowable it ought only to 
be as a dernier ressort, I am not able to bring my mind to believe 
that whipping can ever be effective as a controlling agent so ion^ 
as it is indiscriminately used for all and sundry school offences. I 
am prepared to admit that on some occasions its administration may 
be necessary and salutary, but I am inclined to say that then it will 
be used *' far more in sorrow than in anger. Its general use cannot 
he other than mere tyranny, however right the hand ma^ be that 
>rields it. Let us find out, if possible, a true theory of punishment, 
and become wiser by the eiTors of ages past. 

" let us keep the soul unstained and pure,'' 

as far as possible ; and so render the need of or the temptation to 
corporal punishment a minimum quality in this universe of Grod*s 
where we dwell, and sin and sorrow and suffer, yet have hope I 

HOPESTOCIC. 
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W. ;E. GLADSTONE, ESQ., M.P., CHANCELLOR OF THE EXHCEQUER, 
ON MYTHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY. 

[W. E. Gladstone, fourth son of Sir John Gladstone, Bart., was born iti Liver- 
pool, 29th of December, 1809. He was educated at Eton, whetice he went to 
Christ Church CoUrge, Oxford. In 1831, he graduated a double-first. Be 
"^ras in 1832 returned to the reformed House of Commons as member for 
"Newark, under the auspices of the Duke of Newcastle. In 1834 Sir R, P«d 
appointed him one of the Lords of the Treasury, but he accepted thereafter, a Bub- 
sccretsrjrship for the colonies. He married, in 1839, Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Sir S. R. Glynne. In 1840 he issued his V State in its Relatio» to the Church," 
reviewed by Macaulay in one of his famous " Essays." " Church Principles 
Traced to their Results," followed in 1841, in which year he was appointed Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint. He advocated Peel's 
tariff In 1842. In 1843 be became President of the Board of Trade. Two years 
later he published his ** Remarks on Recent Commercial Legislation." itesi^ned 
office a few months afterwards rather than advise on the extension of the May^ 
jQOOfch Grant. He became ^Secretary of State tor the Colonies, in December, 
adopted the Corn Law Repeal doctrines, and lost bis seat in consequence. In 
1845 he issued " Selections Irom the Liturgy for Family Use." The University 
of Oxford chose him one of their Burgesses in 1847. He wrote " Remarks on the 
£oyal Supremacy in Reference to tbe Gorham Case," and after the death of Sir R. 
Peel, he travelled in Italy, where he found occasion to write *■' Two Letters to the 
Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government,** He 
also translated, in part, Farini's famous book the " History of the Roman States'* 
from the Italian. His speech against Disraeli's budget, November, 1852, contri- 
buted greatly to the overthrow of Lord Uenrby's administration. Under Lord Aber- 
•deen, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he retained also under Lord 
Palmorston for only a few weeks^ In 1856, " Pipers on Homer " from his pen 
appeared in Oxford Essays and The Quarterly, In 1858 his "Homer and the 
Homeric Age" appeared. He was Commissiouary EKtraordinary to the loaian 
Islands in 1859. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston 
again, and accepted the French commercial treaty i860, arranged by Richard 
Cobden. In 1861, he incorporated the repeal of the duty on paper in his finan- 
cial scheme, and blotted out the last of the taxes on knowledge. At the late 
election he was ousted from Oxford and chosen for Liverpool. In 1859 he was 
chosen Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, by the sufiVages of the 
students, an office to which he was re-elected in 1862. It was on demitting 
this office that he delivered the address on '' The Place of Greece in the Provi- 
dential Order of the World," of which the gist and tbe most eloquent passages will 
be found below. Mr. Gladstone is unrivalled as an expositor and has few equals 
as a debater. In copiousness, and purity of diction he excels most orators. His 
▼oice is flexible, and well-intoned. He speaks from a full mind, and one whose 
rare culture it displayed in acute distinctions, and closely knit logic, combined 
with the fluency and sonorousness of an accomplished rhetorician.] 

Mr. Gladstone announced his subject as one which might ^' seem to partake of 
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paradox ;** and in a few remarks cleared awaj some misapprehensions about that 
scheme of caltnre which has awarded to Greece ** the place of honour in the 
career of general education ;" and which indisposed men " to regard ancient Greece 
as having had a distinct, assignable, and most important place in the providential 
government of the world." Then proceeding on the assumption **■ that all philo- 
sophy claiming to be Christian, regards the history of our race — from its earJiesi 
records down to the incarnation and advent of our Lord — as a preparation for that 
transcendant event on which were to be bung thereafter the destinies of our race,*', 
he criticised the opinion entertained by Milton, Bochart, Hnet, Vossius, Gale, &c^ 
that the records of Providence were to be found ** ' Nowhere except in the pages of the 
Old Testament and in the * History and Traditions of the Patriarchs and the Jewau' " 
This he thinks is incorrect. He thinks Eusebius, as a controversialist, errs when 
\* He treats the religions of the world as having been purely and wholly, even in 
their first beginnings, errors and inventions of the human mind, mthout aoj 
trace or manner of relationship to that divine truth, which, as he truly tells xOy 
had been imparted to the Hebrews long before the days of Moses and the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch." Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to say, — 

"The early Ohristian writers — ^not the narrow-miiided men that many take 
them for — did not deny or disparage tlie intellectual prodigies of the great 
heathen races, of those marvellous philosophers (as Eusebius often calls 
them), that Plato so eminently commended, by his intellectual debtor, the 
great Saint Augustine ; nor did they make light of the Toice of nature in the 
soul of man, nor of the divine government over the whole world at every period 
of its existence, nor of the truths to be found in ancient writers. But tiie 
defiled and putrescent system of religion which they found confronting them 
— formidable as it was from antiquity, wide extension, general consent, from 
the strength of habit, and from the tenacious grasp of powerful interests 
upon temporal possessions and advantages — this evil system they hunted 
down in argument without mercy, and did not admit to be a historical and 
traditional derivation from a primevai truth, which the original ancestry of the 
Semitic and the European races had once in common enjoyed. Tte Christian 
writers took the lives, deeds, and genealogies of the heathen deities, just as 
they found them in the popular creed, for the starting-points of their ail- 
ment. Their immediate business was to confute a false religion, and to 
sweep from the world a crying and incurable moral evil : not to construct a 
universal philosophy of the religious history of man ; for which the time 
had not yet then, and perhaps has not yet, arrived. But we have new 
sources of knowledge, new means of detecting error and guiding inquiry, 
new points of view open to us ; and the more freely and faithfully we use 
these the more we shall find cause to own, with reverence and thankfulaeas, 
the depth, and height, and breadth of the wisdom and goodness of GtxL 
Meantime, it is easy to perceive the polemical advantage which was obtained 
by this unspaiing manner of attack. It brought the ease straight to anisme, 
— ^not between d^rently shaded imt^es of a Deity confessed to be the same, 
with their respective champions ready to uphold &eir several claims amidst 
the din of contending preferences and interminable dispute ; but, taking his 
stand on the very threshold of the argument, and like a soldier in fight dis* 
enoumbered himself of all needless detail — between the God of the Hebrews 
on the one side, worshipped from the beginning of mankind, and pretended gjods 
on the other, which could render no distinct account of their origin, and 
were in truth no gods at all. And, to estimate the greatness of ^s advan* 
tage, we must take into view the nature of the adverse arguments. The 
Pagan champions did not too much embarrass thems^ves by de&nding the 
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XMmuIar forms and fables of the old religion. Perhaps, to the credulous 
villager, the religion of Porphyry might have been as unintelligible or as odious 
as that of St. Paul. All these encumbrances were at once disposed of by 
treating them on the Pagan side as allegorical, figurative, secondary mani* 
festations of the true Deity, or even as having been in many cases due to the 
intrusive and mischievous activity of the spirits of evil. The Pagan 
champion, then, was himself contending, not for the forms, but for the one 
great imseen Beity, which, when driven to his shifts, he affirmed to lie hid 
•within the forms. To admit, under circumstances like these, that any prin- 
ciple of inward life, imder whatever incrustations, was latent in the mytho- 
logy as it lay before their eyes, would have been to betray the truth. And 
any seeming approach to that admission, any confession that that foul and 
loathsome corpse had once been alive in youthful health and beauty, might 
have sorely hindered and perplexed the Christian argument on its way to the 
general mmd. As respects the religious ideas of the Greeks, properly so 
called, and their philosophical tenets, the scholars of the seventeenth century 
seem to have occupied much the same ground with Eusebius and the early 
Christian writers. But as respected their mythological personages, not having 
the Pagans to argue with, they had no prejudices against finding for them a 
lineage in Scripture. We are not called upon to believe, with some of these 
scholars, that Neptune was Japhet, or that Iphigenia was Jepththa's daugh- 
ter ; or that Deucalion was Noah, or that Bellerophon was really Joseph in 
the house of Potiphar, notwithstanding certain resemblances of circumstances 
by which these and some other such cases are marked. But if we believe in 
tne substantial soundness of the text of Scripture and in the substantial 
truth of its history, we must also believe that the Hamitic and Japhetic 
races, as they in their successive groups set out upon their long migrations, 
brought with them, from the early home which they had shared with the 
sons of Shem, the common religious traditions. They could not but go as 
JEneas is fabled. to have gone from Troy — 

" Cum patribus populoque, Penatibus, ac magnis Dis." 

But if there be those who strangely forbid us to appeal to what may be 
cs^ed by the most modest of its august titles the oldest and most venerable 
document of human history, the argument would still remain much the sMne. 
Ethnological and philological research supplies us with accumulating evi- 
dence of the chain of migrations, north and westwards, of the Turanian, and 
especially of the Aryan races, from points — necessarily undefined — but in 
dose proximity with the seats of the patriarchal nomads ; and has not sup- 
plied us with any evidence, or with any presumption whatever, that the tra- 
ditions we know them to have cherished sprang from any fountain head 
other than that which is described in the Book of Genesis as the three- 
brwiching family of Noah. If, then, upon this ground, there is, to say the 
least, nothing to exclude or to disparage, but so much to support, the doctrines 
of the original intercommimion of these races of the Semitic tribes, which 
could not but include community of religion, the question recurs in all its 
tbrce, how was it even possible that they could leave behind them their 
religious traditions Tii>on tiie occasion of their first local separation from their 
parent stock P They did not surely, like the souls in transmigration, diink 
of Ihe river of forgetfulness, and raze out from the tablets of tiae brain, as a 
preparation for their journey, all thejr had ever known, or heard, or felt. 
The obscuration and degeneracy of religious systems is commonly indeed a 
rapid, but is necessarily a gradual process. Nemo repentefuit ttirpissimus ; and 
no tribe cfs nation passes either from light to darkness, or from the possession 
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of a religicras belief to ^e loss of it, at a moment's notice. It waa'therfefiwe 
antecedently probable that, in examining the actual i'eKg:iows sy*t6ma of 
later times, and of countries at a distance from the earliest known seats <jf 
mankind, but conneoted with it hj Ihe great current of human migration; -we 
rfioidd find t-emaining tokens of affinity to any religious system, whifih lipoi^ 
competent evidence we might believe to haVe prevfdled among tho races 
most distinctly and directly connected with that seat. And this antecedent 
probability is su^ained bt' a mass of evidence running through the wfiote 
web of the Hellenic mythology, obscure indeed in its latest and most 
darkened ages, but continually growing in force and clearness as w6 «iscend 
the stream of time, and so strong in itself as to be, I am firmly persuaded, 
incapable of argumentative confutation. I submit then to you, that the true 
Freparatio Evangelica, or the rearing and training of mankind for the gospel, 
was not confined to that eminent and consJ)ieuou8 part of it, which is repre- 
sented by the dispensations given to the Patriarchs and the Jews, but ex- 
tends likewise to other fields of human history and experience ; among which, 
in modes, and in degrees, varyingly perceptible to us, the Almighty distributed 
the operations prelmiinary and introductory to His one great, sttrpasmig, and 
ceniral design for the recovery and happiness of irtankind. So that, in their 
several spheres, some positive, some negative, some spiritual, some secular, 
with a partial consciousness, or with an absolute unconsciousness, all were 
co-operators in working out His wiU; under a guidance strong, and subtle, 
and the more subUme, perhajw, in proportion as it was the less sensible. In 
the body of those traditions of primitive religion which are handed down to 
MS in the Book of Genesis, and which I shall make no apology for treating 
as records of great historic weight, there was manifestly included what I may 
term a humanistic element. It was embodied in the few but pregnant words 
which declared that the seed of the woman would bruise the serpent's head. 
The principle of evil was to receive a deadly shock in its "vital part, and this 
at the hand of One who should be bom into the very race, that He would 
come to deliver. There was no provision made, so far as we are aware, at 
any rate in the Mosaic system, for keeping alive this particular element of 
the original traditions, otherwise than as an anticipation reaching into the 
far distant future. On the contrary, every precaution was taken to prevent 
any human being, or any human form, from becoming the object of religious 
reverence. To this aim the abstraction of the body of Moses from the view 
of the people seems to bo most naturally referred; and the stringent prohi- 
bitions of the Second Commandment of the Decalogue appear to have been 
especially pointed against the execution by human hands of the figure of a 
man. For we hear in Holy Writ of the serpent made by Moses and exhi- 
bited to the nation — and the brazen sea of the Temple rested upon twelve 
brazen oxen. There were cherubim in the ark framed by Moses ; and 
** chei^ubim of image-work" were made by Solomon for the Temple — but 
titey were not, it is commonly believed, in human figure — and the four living 
creatures of the vision of Ezekiel had each the mixed character of man, lion, 
ox, and eagle. And it would appear that these measures were cfiectual. 
Keady as were the Jews to worship the serpent or the golden calf, their idolatr)- 
never was anthropomorphic. The majesty of the Deity was thus kept, in 
the belief of the Hebrew race, effectually apart from that one form of lower- 
ing association, which, as we see from the experience of Paganism, was by 
far the subtlest, the most attractive, and the most enchaining. A pure 
Theistic system was maintained : a redemption to come was embraced in foith ; 
and in a religion laden with ritual, and charged with symbol, no rite, fto 
symbol, was permitted to exhibit to the senses, and through the senses to the 
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mind« of Uie people, tlie form of Him who was to be the worker of the great 
deliverance. Thus was kept vacant imtil the appointed time, in th« general 
"belief as well as in the scheme or theory of religion, the subliine and solitary 
place which the Eedeemer of the world was to fill. Connterfeits there were, 
but they had not that dangerous resemhlance to the truth, which would en- 
able the.m to make head against the Messiah when He should arrive. And 
so, after He had come, His only rivals and competitors in Judeea were con^ 
ceptions, distorted in the abstract, of the nature of His character and office; 
far 4iffi8rent from those solid formations of an embodied and organized reli- 
gion, whose dangerous contact the gospel had not to encoimter, until the 
life and work of its author, and the foundations of Christian society with 
all its essential powers, were complete. Let us now turn to the religion of 
the Hellenic world ; and we shall find that, as matter of fact, it appropriated 
to itself, and was intensely permeated by, tiiat very anthropomorphic element 
which the Mosaic system was so especially framed to exclude, and to whidi 
the- other religions of antiquity gave, in comparison, but a doubtful and 
secondary place. If I am asked to point out a linlc which especially asso- 
ciates the early Greek mythology with the humanistic element of primitive 
tradition, I venture tb name the character of Apollo as pre-eminently sup- 
plying such a link. He is bom of Zeus, but he is not bom of Her^. Through 
him the divine counsels are revealed to the world as the God of prophecy 
and of oracle • This lamp of knowledge, burning in him, establishes an 
affinity between him and the sun ; but the anthropomorphic energy of the 
religion was jealous of the absorption of Deity into mere nature-power. At 
what epoch the identification of Apollo wilii the sun took place in the 
Hellenic system, we cannot positively say ; but this we know, that it had 
not taken place in the time of Homer, with whom Apollo and the Sun are 
perfectly distinct individuals. To him is assigned the healing art, and the 
general office of deliverance. To him again, who remains to the last the perfect 
model of masculine beauty in the human form, is assigned by tradition the 
conquest alike over death and over the might of rebellious sphits. In his hands 
we tind functions of such rank and such range, that we cannot understand how 
they could pass to him from Zeus as the supreme deity, until we remember 
that they are the very functions assigned by a more real and higher syscem 
to the Son of God; the true Instructor, Healer, Deliverer, Judge, and Cou" 
queror of Death, in whom the power and majesty of the Godhead were set 
forth to the world. The character of this deity, whom Eusebius calls "the 
most venerable and the wisest" of the whole Olympian order, affi>rds, in my 
opinion, the most complete and varied proof of the traditional relationship to 
which I now refer. But I do not refer to this weighty subject at present 
with a view of leading you to affirm the existence of such a relationship ; 
I now advert to the question only as casting light upon matter which will 
follow. What I take, howevei*, to be indisputable, apart from all theorizing, 
is this fact— that the Hellenic mythology is charged throughout with the 
humanistic element, in a manner clearly and broadly separating it frwn the 
other religions of th§ ancient world. It has anthropomorphism for the soul 
ajud centre of aU that is distinctive in it ; and that peculiar quality seems to 
enter more or less, into the religion of other tribes nearly in proportion as 
they were more or leas nearly related to the Hellenic race. Let us now 
shortly contemplate that mythology, such as it appears in the works of 
Homer, its prime and most conspicuous author, and himself the true repre- 
sentative of the purely Hellenic spirit in its largest and most authentic form. 
The theology of Homer is variously composed. He seems to have lived at 
the critical moment in the history of the HcUcnic, or, as they were then 
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called, Achaian femiliee or tribes, when the different ethnic^ elements or 
factors with which they were to assimilate — Pelasgic, Ionian, Egyptian, 
Phoenician and the like — settled down and compounded themselves into the 
firmly-knit and sharply-defined character of a people, and they were no 
longer a chaotic assemblage of unassorted, perhaps eren conflicting units, 
but as a people were bom into that world on whose fortune they were to 
exercise an influence almost immeasiurable. The theology of Homer is the 
Olympian system ; and that system exhibits a kind of royal or palace life of 
man, but on the one hand more splendid and powerful, on the other more 
intense and free. It is a wonderful and a gorgeous Creation. It is eminently 
in accordance with the signification of that English epithet — rather a 
favourite apparently with our old writers — ^the epithet jovial, which is 
derived from the Latin name of its head. It is a life of aU the pleasures of 
mind and body, of banquet and of revel, of music and of song; a life in 
which solemn grandeur alternates with jest and gibe; a life of childish 
wilfulness and fretfulness, combined with serious, manly, and imi>erial cares. 
Its inhabitants busily deliberate on the government of man, and in their 
debates the cause of justice wins. I do not now, however, discuss the moral 
titles of the Olympian system ; what I dwell -apon is its intense humanity, 
alike in its greatness and its littleness, in its glory and in its shame. As the 
cares and joys of human life, so the structure of society below is reflected, by 
the wayward wit of man, on heaven above. Though the names and funda- 
mental traditions of the several deities were wholly or in great part imported 
from different quarters abroad, their characters, relations and attributes 
passed under an Hellenising process, which gradually marked off for them 
special provinces and functions, according to laws that would appear to have 
been mainly original and indigenuous, and to have been taken by analogy 
from the division of labour in political society. As early as in Homer, while 
the prerogatives of Apollo and Athen^ are almost universal, yet the Olympian 
society has its complement of officers and servants with their proper 
functions. Hephaistos moulds the twenty golden thrones which move 
automatically to form the circle of the council of the gods ; and builds for each 
of his brother deities their separate palaces in the deep-folded recesses of the 
mountain. Music and song are supplied by Apollo and the Muses ; Gany- 
mede and Hebe are the cup-bearers ; Hermes and Iris are the messengers ; 
Themis, in whom is impersonated the idea of deliberation and of relative 
rights, summons the Great Assembly of the Twentieth Iliad, when the great 
issue of the war is to be determined." 

Having made this statement, he proceeds to contrast the Hellenic with Bar- 
baric worships. The former venerating animals while the latter symbolized 
" the annexation of manhood to deity and the reciprocal incorporation of deity 
into manhood ; which made the human form the link between the visible and 
the invisible worlds, the meeting point of earth and heaven." He next xK)int8 
out the Greek repugnance to human sacrifice ; their high admiration of manly 
beauty, and the elevated ideas they held of womanly pmity, and proceeds : — 

*' The materials for the old religions, outside of Greece and the Greek races, 
were in a great part afforded first by lie worship of nature, and secondly by 
the worship of animals. 

" But the emancipation and due ascendancy of woman are not a mere 
fact ; they are the emphatic assertion of a principle ; and that principle is the 
detluronement of the law of force, and the enthronement of other and higher 
laws in its place, and in its despite. Outside the pale of Christianity, it 
would be difficult to find a parallel, in point of elevation, to the Greek 
woman of the heroic age. Among the Jews polygamy was permitted ; to 
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the Greeks it -wufi unknown. Tales like that of Amnon and Tamar, or like 
that of the Le^ite and his concubine, are not found even among the deeds oi. 
the dis6(dute suitors of the Odyssey. Among the Jews the testimony of otu* 
liOid is that because- of the hardness of their hearts Moses suffered them to 
put away their wives ; but that " from the beginning it was not so." The 
piet^re of Penelope waiting for her husband through the creeping course of 
tw«ity years, and of Odysseus yearning in like manner for his wife, is one 
of the most remarkable in the whole history of human manners; and it 
would lose little, if anything, of its deeper significance and force, eyen if we 
Iveheyed that the persons, whom the poet names Odysseus and Penelope, had 
never lived. It must be observed, too, what, in the mind of Ilomer, consti- 
tutes the extraordinary virtue of the royal matron. It is not the refusal to 
xaarry another while her husband is alive, but her stubborn determination 
not to accept the apparently certain conclusion that he must have ceased to 
live. Not even the suitors suggest that, if he be indeed alive, any power 
can set her free. Scarcely less notewortiiy, for the purpose of the present 
argument, are the immunities which she enjoys even in her painful position. 
She is importuned, but she is not insulted. She feels horror and aversion, 
but she has no cause for fear. Such, in the morning of Greek life, was 
1^ reverence that hedged a woman as she sat alone and undefended in the 
nidBt of a body of powerful and abandoned men. Agaia, the famous scene 
of Hector and Andromache is not more touching by its immeasurable tender- 
ness than it is important for the proof which it affords of what may be called 
the moral equality of man and wife. And the general effect of the poems is, 
to give an idea of a social parity, and of a share borne by women in the 
practical and responsible duties of life, such as we seek in vain, notwith- 
standing some charming specimens of character, among the Jews. StUl less 
can it be found among &e Greeks of the more polished ages. In their annals 
we scarce ever hear of a wife or mother, though the names of mistresses and 
oouitesans are entered on the roll of fame ; and Phryne dedicated in a Phocian 
temple a gilded statue of herself, which was wrought by the hand of Praxi- 
teles. Indeed, not' to speak of the poetry of Euripides, even the most solid 
and impartial judgments, such as those of Thucydides and Aristotle, were 
■nnfavourably warped hi their estimate of women." 

After illustrating "the high value set by the Greeks upon man, in his 
mind, Hfe, and person," he says : — 

" I pass, however, to a subject of larger scope ; and venture to suggest 
that tl)^ anthropomorphic spirit of the Greek religion was the soui'ce of that 
coccellence in art which has become to after ages a model for imitation, and 
a "teibunal without appeal. All are aware that the Greek religion was 
emiirantly poetical ; for it fulfilled in the most striking manner that con- 
dition which poelay above all requires — ^harmony in the relation between 
the worlds of soul and sense. Every river, fountain, grove, and hill was 
awoeiated with the heart and imagination of the Greek; subject, however, 
always to the condition that they should appear as ruled oy a presiding 
spkit, and that that spirit should be impersonated in the human shape. A 
poetical reHgion must, it seems, be favourable to art. The beauty of form 
•which so much abounded in the country was also favourable to art. The 
i^JienianB, however, axe stated not to have been beautiful : and at Sparta, 
whsie art was neglected, beauty was immensely prized. And, indeed, the 
personal beauty oi a race is by no means usually found sufficient to produce 
the development of the fine arts ; and as to the poetry of religion, and its 
hearing upon art, while a general connection may be admitted, it is very diffi- 
cult to di^ne the maimer and degree. Of the finest remaining works of Greek 
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art, not very many bear the mark of having been intended for warahip. The 
great size required for statues like the Athen^ of the Parthenon and the Zens 
of Olympia, seems unfavourable to the exhibition of fine art in the highfllt 
sense. Although the highest artists were employed^ it does not appear 
probable that tiuey derived any part of their higher inspiration from tJw 
fervour or the multitude of the worshippers in the temples. That many 
accessories contributed to the wonderful result I do not doubt. But mainly 
and essentially, every art and method, every device and habit, in the 
language of Aristotle, has an end ; and is modelled upon the end at wliich. it 
aims ; and by that end its greatness or its littleness is measured. Now the 
climax of aU art, it seems to oe agreed, is the renderimg of the human form. 
What, then, could be so calculated to raise this representation to the acm^ of 
its excellence, as the belief that the hiunan form was not only the tabernacle. 
but the original and proper shape, the inseparable attribute, of Deity ita^r 
As Tennyson has sung : — 

* It was my duty to have loved the highest — 
We must needs love the highest when we see it.* 

It was this perpetual presentation of the highest to the mind of the Greek 
artist, that cheered him and rewarded him ; and yet, while it cheered him 
and rewarded him, still ever spurred him on in his pursuit. Whatever he 
had done, more remained to do : — 

* Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum.' 

The desire of ambition was unfulfilled : he had always more worlds to con- 
quer. The divine was made i'amiUar to him by correspondence of shape; 
but, on the other hand, its elements, which it was his business to draw forth 
and indicate to men, reached far away into the infinite. And I know ivot 
what true definition there is for any age or people of the highest excellence 
in any kind, unless it be perpetual effort upwards in pursuit of an object 
higher than ourselves, higher than our works, higher even than our hopes, 
yet beckoning us on from hour to hour, and always perjnitting us to appre- 
hend in part. I venture. then to suggest that the fundamental cause of the 
transcendent excellence of the Greek artist lay in his ^ing, by his birth and 
the tradition'' of his people, as well as with every favouring accessory, both 
in idea and in form, and in such a sense as no other artist was, a worker upon 
deity, conceived as residing in the human shape. Unconsciously then to 
himself, and in a sphere of almost parochial narrowness, the Greek not only 
earned himself an immortal fame, but was equipping from age to age a great 
school of art, to furnish principles and models made ready to the hand of that 
piurer and higher civilization which was to be; and over the preparation of 
which, all the while, Divine Providence was brooding, like the spirit on the 
•face of the waters, tUl the fulness of time should come. 

" I must also shortly touch upon their philosophy. The first philosophers 
of the Greek race were not, for the most part, natives and inhabitants of Greece, 
nor subject exclusively to Greek influences. Their speculations turned mainly 
on the nature of the first principle, and partook of an Eastern spirit. But 
when Philosophy took up her abode in the country where Hellenism was 
supreme and witiiout a rival, then that human element, which lay so pro- 
foundly embedded in the whole constitution of the Hellenic mind, imfolded 
itself fidso in the region of speculative thought ; and the true meaning of the 
famous saying, that Socrates called down philosophy from heaven, would 
seem to be, that he gave expression to the genius of his country by pro- 
pounding, as the prime subject for the study of man, the nature, constitution. 
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and deetiny df man himself. And the illustrious series of disciples, some of 
them -probably ^eater than their master, who followed his example, were 
not therein apeing or adopting the mere peculiarity of an individual, but 
obeying a congenial impulse that sprang from the depths of their being ; and 
their power and feme, as analysts of our unfathomable constitution, are fresh 
and unabated at the present hour. Never, probably, has there appeared upon 
the stage of the world so remarkable a union, as in the Greeks, of corporal 
with mental excellence. From the beginning of the race. Homer shared his 
naost gorgeous epithets between battle and debate. The Odes of Pindar C019.- 
memorate, so to speak, the marriage of athletic exercises with the gift of 
song. We do not trace among the Greeks that contrast, which is found so 
imde and sharp elsewhere, between energy in the body and energy in the 
brain. The Greek was in this respect like Adam, in the noble verse of 
Milton: — 

* For contemplation and for valour bom/ 

And the Greek philosophy was for nothing more remarkable than for the * 
manner in which it not only asserted but felt, as an elementary law, the 
place of the body in human education. This was with no exclusive or 
peculiar view to what we should call utilitarian purposes, such as those of 
defence, or industry, or even art. It seems to have been rather an ample- 
recognition of the right of the body to be cared for, and to be reared in its- 
Tarious organs up to the highest excellence it is capable of attaining, as- 
being, what indeed it is, not a mere vesture, or tool, or appendage of the 
sold, but, like the soul, an integral part of man himself. In general, the 
philosophies of the world, outside of Christianity, have shown a tendency to. 
fluctuate between sensuality on the one hand, and on the other a contempt 
and hatred of matter, and a disposition to identify it with the principle of 
evil. The philosophy of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, seems to have 
steered clear and safe between this Scylla and this Charybdis. But again, 
the Greek saw, as all mc.-n see, the body parted from the soul at death, and 
hastening rapidly, as by the law of its nature, to corruption. To none could 
this severance, and its mournful and painful incidents, be more repulsive 
than to him, with his delicate perceptions and his lively emotions. Of a 
ftiture existence in any shape he usually knew, or even surmised, little ; of 
the revival of the body, or of the reunion hereafter of the two great factors 
of the human being, ho had yet less conception. We may say, then, that he 
lay under every temptation to a disparaging view of the body and of its 
office ; yet, in spite of his immense disadvantage, it feU to him to find a place 
for the body in the philosophy of human nature, and to incorporate the prin- 
ciple thus conceived in laws, usages, and institutions, with a clearness and 
general justness of view, by which Christian learning has done, and will yet 
do well to profit. What, with us, is somewhat dubious and fltictttating, both 
in theory and in practice, with him was familiar and elementary in both ; 
and the teachers of mental accomplishment taught in Greece also the science, 
if not the art, of bodily excellence. Thus, for example, Plato, in his Treatise 
on the State, has to consider what men are fit to be chosen for rulers. They 
should if possible, he says, have the advantage of personal beauty. They 
must be energetic ; and he therefore proceeds to treat of the character of the 
AiKoTrovoQy or diligent man. He must be ready and keen in study; for 
human souls are much more cowardly in strong studies than in exercises of 
corporal strength ; as in the former mey bear all the burden, while in the 
latter they share it with the body. But philosophy itself, he admits, has 
1865. , 2g 
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fallen into some diflhonour, £rom a tendency to partiality in handling 
this question. The Inily diligent man, then, must not be halt, or one- 
sided in his diligence. If he be fond of athletic exercise and of sports, bat 
not apt for learning and inquiry, then he is but half-diligent. And no less 
^lame' will he be, says the philosopher, Hy addicted to mental pure aits, he 
neglects the training of the body, and of the organs with which, it is 
endowed. They may serve for a sample, but it is a sample only, of the large 
and complete grasp of the Orreek philosophy upon the nature of man ; ^cLI 
connect this largeness and completeness with the fact that the Greek, from 
the nature of his rehgion, cherished in a special degree the idea of the near 
association of himian existence, both in soul and body, with that existence 
which we necessarily regard as the largest and most complete — ^namely, "with 
the Divine. 

" It may indeed be said that the Greek lowered and contaminated the 
divine idea by weak and by vile elements carried into it from the human. 
Yes ; this and much more may be said, and said with truth. Nothing can be 
more humbling or more instructive than the total failure of the Greek miad, 
with all its powers, either to attain or even to make progress towards attain- 
ing the greater ends of creation, by making men either good or happy. This is 
the negative but most important purpose which the Greek of old may have 
been destined to fulfil ; the purpose of casting down the strongholds of onr 
pride, by first showing us how great he is, and then leaving us to see how 
little, when standing alone, is all. his greatness, if it be measured with refer- 
ence to its results in accomplishing tiiose ends of life without which every 
other end is vain. But I am not now endeavouring to ascertain how Greek 
life was the secular counterpart of the gospel ; and how it became the great 
intellectual factor of Christian civilization. 

"If we survey with care and candour the present intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual wealth of the world, we find that Christianity has not only 
contributed to the .patrimony of man its brightest and most precious jewels, 
but has likewise been what our Saviour pronounced it, the salt or preserving 
principle of all the residue, and has maintained its health, so far as it has 
been maintained at all, against corrupting agencies. But the salt is one 
thing, the thing salted is another ; and as in the world of nature, so in the 
world of mind and of himian action, there is much that is outside of Chris- 
tianity that harmonizes with it, but that did not and could not grow out of 
it. It seems to have been for the filling up of this outHne, for the occupation 
of this broad sphere of exertion and enjoyment, that the Greeks were, in the 
councils of Providence, ordained to labour ; that so the gospel, produced in 
the fulness of time, might have its accomplished work in rearing mankind 
up to his perfection ; first in the spiritual life, but also, and through that 
spiritual life, in every form of excellence for which the varied i)0wer8 and 
capacities of man have been created. If this be so, it is quite plain that the 
Greeks have their place in the providential order, aye, and in the evangdical 
preparation, as truly and really as the children of Abraham themselves. 

" But there is no need, in a due appreciation of our debt to the ancient 
Greeks, to forget or disparage the function assigned by the Almighty Father 
to His most favoured people. Much profit, says St. Paul, had the Jew in 
every way. He had the oracles of God ; he had the custody of the promises ; 
he was the steward of the great and fundamental conception of the unity of 
God, the sole and absolute condition under which the Divine idea could be 
upheld among men at its just elevation. No poetry, no philosophy, no art 
of Greece ever embraced, in its most soaring and widest conceptions, that 
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Bimple law of love towards God and our neighbour, on wliich *two com* 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets,' which supplied the moral 
ba^ of the new dispensation. There is one history, and that the most 
touching and most profound of all, for which we should search in vain 
through aU the pages of the classics — I mean the history of the human soul 
in its relation with its Maker ; the history of its sin, and grief, and death, and 
of the way of its recovery to hope, life, and enduring joy. For the exorcises 
of strength and skill, the achievements and enchantments of wit, eloquence, 
art, genius, for the imperial games of politics and war, we may seek them on 
the shores of Greece. But if the first among the problems of life be how to 
establish the peace and restore the balance of our inward being; if the highest 
of all conditions in the existence of the creature be his aspect towards the 
God to whom he owes that existence, and in whose great hand he stands, 
then let us make our search elsewhere. All the wonders of the Greek 
civilization heaped together are less wonderful than is the single Book of 
Psalms. Palestine was weak and despised, always obscure, oftentimes and 
long trodden beneath the feet of imperious masters. Greece for a thousand 
years, — 

* Confident from foreign purposes.' 

repelled every invader from her shores, and, fostering her strength in the 
keen air of freedom, she defied, and at length overthrew, the mightiest of 
empires ; and when finally she felt the resistiess grasp of the masters of all 
the world, them too, at the very moment of her subjugation, she herself 
subdued to her literature, language, arts, and manners. Palestine, in a word, 
had no share at all in the glories of our race ; they blaze on every page of 
the history of Greece with an overpowering splendour. Greece had valour, 
policy, renown, genius, wisdom, wit — she had all, in a word, that this world 
could give her ; but the flowers of paradise, which blossom at the best but 
thinly, blossomed in Palestine alone. And yet, a# the lower parts of our 
bodily organization are not less material than the higher to the safety and well- 
being of the whole, so Christianity itself was not ordained to a solitary existence 
in man, but to find helps meet for it in the legitimate use of every faculty. 
Besides the loftiest part of the work of Providence, entrusted to the Hebrew 
race, there was other work to do, and it was done elsewhere. It was requi- 
site to make ready the materials, not only of a divine renewal and of a moral 
harmony for the world, but also for a thorough and searching culture of 
every power and gift of man, in all his relations to the world and to his 
kind, so as to lift up his universal nature to the level upon which his relation 
as a creature to his Creator and as a child to his father was about to be 
established. And the question arises whether, among the auxiliaries required 
to complete the training process for our race, there were not to be found 
some which were of a quality, I will not say to act as a corrective to Chris- 
tianity, but to act as a corrective to the narrow views and the excesses whicli 
might follow upon certain modes of conceiving and applying it. The just 
idea of their general purpose is that they were a collection of implements and 
materials to assist in the cultivation of the entire nature of man, and to con- 
secrate all his being to the glory and the designs of our Maker. Yet in part 
they might have a purpose more special still — the purpose of assigning due 
bounds to the action of impulses springing out of Christianity itself. 

" A system of religion, however absolutely perfect for its purpose, however 
divine in its conception and expression, yet of necessity becomes himian too, 
from the first moment of its contact with humanity ; from the very time, 
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tliat is to say, when it begins to do its proper work, by laying hold npon-the 
bearts and minds of men, mingling witb all that they contain, and unfoiding 
and applying itself in the life and conduct of the individual, and in tiie lawB» 
institutions, and usages of society. In the building up of the human txanple 
the several portions of the work, while sustaining and strengthening eadt 
other, confine each other also, like the stones of a wall, to their ■proper plac^ 
and office in the fabric*. It is manifest, indeed, that there was in Christianity 
that which man might easily and innocently carry into such an er-cess as, 
though it would have ceased to be Christian, wotild not have ceased to seem 
so, and would, under a sacred title, have tended to im^ir the complete 
development of his being. Rousseau objects to the Christian system that it 
is opposed to social good order and prosperity, because it teaches a man to 
regard himself as a citizen of another world, and thus diverts him from the 
performance of his duties as a member of civil society. * Far from attaching' 
the hearts of the citizens to the State, it detaches them from it, as from, sill 
other earthly things. I know notlmig more opposed to the social ^irzt^ 
. , . A society of true Christians would no longer be a society of men. 
. . . "What matters it to be free or slave in this vale of misery? The 
one thing needful is to go to paradise, and submission to calamity is an addi*- 
tional means of getting there.' Jn an age and in a country stich as this it is not 
required, it is scarcely allowable, to seem to depreciate those -^rariousfoims 
of self-restraint and self-conquest which the spirit of man, vexed in its sore 
conflict with the flesh and with the world, has in other times employed, tb 
establish the supremacy of the soul, by trampling upon sense and appetite 
and all corporal existence. Even in the time of the apostles it seems to have 
been manifest that a tendency to excess in this direction had begun to operate 
in the Chiistian church. As time passed on, and as the spiiit of the unrenewed 
world became more rampant within the sacred precinct, the reaction against it 
likewise became more vehement and eager. The deserts of Egypt were peopled 
with thousands upon thousands of anchorites, who forswore every human rela^ 
tion, extinguished every appetite, and absorbed every motive, every idea, every 
movement of our complex nature in the great but single function of the rela- 
tion to the unseen world. True and earnest in their Christian warfare, Ihoy 
notwithstanding represent a spirit of exaggeration, which it was requisite tJ> 
check, uprooting what they ought rather to have pruned, and destroying- 
what thev ought to have chastised and mastered and turned to purposes of 
good. That internecine war with sin, which is of the very essence of Chris^ 
tianity, seems to have been imderstood by them as a war against the whole 
visible and sensible world, against the intellectual life, against a great portion 
of their own normal nature ; and though, as regarded themselves, even this 
exaggeration was pardonable, and in many raspects a noble error, yet its 
unrestricted sway and extension would have left man a maimed, a stunted, 
a distorted creature. And it would have done more than this. By severing 
the gospel from all else that is beautiful and glorious in creation it would 
have exposed the spiritual teacher to a resistance not only Tehement but judt, 
and would have placed the kingdom of grace in permanent and hc^eless ds- 
cord with the kingdoms of nature, reason, truth, and beauty,— kingdoms 
established by the very same Almighty hand. Those principles of repression, 
which were indispensable as the medicine of man, were unfit for his food. 
"WTiat was requisite, however, was not to expel them, and thereby to revert 
to the mental riot and the moral uncleanness of heathenism, but to check 
their usurpations and to keep them -wdthin their bounds ; and this was to bo 
effected, not by prohibition or disparagement, but by vindicating for every 
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^rt and pbwet and weark of Imman. natwe, and eyery office of life, it? iflrpper 
place in the diyin© order and constitution of tibie world. Tlie seed of thid 
tcomprekensive philoaophy WES' supplied by the words of the apostle : * What- 
sopTer things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
jtkst, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report : if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
^link on theae things.' And so the solid and fruitful materials of the Greek 
CttvilizfUion came .in aid, by a wise Providence, of the humanizing principles 
and precepts of the gospel, to assist in securing a well-balanced development 
of the powers of the Christian s3nBtem, and to prevent the instruments 
designed for eradicating the seeds of disease from subverting the yet higher 
agencies appointed; for the fostering and development of life in every region 
©f our being and our activity. 

- - ** Volumes might be written on the application of the principles touched 
npaa in this address to the whole history of the church and of the Christiaii 
civilization- I glance at some of its results. First, it places on high and safe 
grounds that genial primacy of the Greeks in letters and in human culture, to 
the acknowledgment of which Christian Europe has been guided, not so 
much by a logical process or a definite forethought as by a sure instinct, 
"With the after confirmation of a long experience. Nor can this primacy be 
justly disturbed by the multiplication and the energetic and growing pursuit 
©f those branches of knowledge, for which this age has been so remarkable. 
For Aristotle it was excusable to regard the heavenly bodies as objects nobler 
than man. But Christianity has sealed and stamped the title of our race as 
-the crown and flower of the visible creation; and with this irreversible 
sentence in their favour the studies, well called studies of humanity, should 
iiot resent nor fear but should favour and encourage all other noble research 
having for its object the globe on which we live, the tribes with which it is 
peopled in land, air, and sea, the powers di'awn forth from nature or yet 
latent in her imexplored recesses, or the spaces of that vast system — 

" Ultra flammantia moDnia mundi," 

to which our earth bel(Migs. But more than this — ^we live in times when 
the whole nature of our relation to the imseen world is widely, eagerly, and 
assiduously questioned. Sometimes we are told of general laws, so con- 
ceived as to be practically independent either of a lawgiver or a judge. 
Sometimes of a necessity working all things to uniform results, but seeming 
to crush and to bury imder them the ruins of our will, our freedom, our per- 
sonal responsibility. Sometimes of a private judgment, which we are to 
hold upon the hard condition of taking nothing upon trust, of passing by, at 
tile outset of our mental life, the whole preceding education of the world, of 
owning no debt to those who have gone before without a regular process of 
proof — in a word, of beginning anew each man for himself; a privilege 
which I had thought was restricted to the lower orders of creation, where 
the parent infuses no prejudices into its litter or its fry. Such are the fan- 
cies which go abroad. Such are the clouds which career in heaven, and 
pass between us and the sun, and make men idly think that what they see not 
i» not, and blot the prospects of what is in so many and such true respects a 
happy and a hopeful age. It is, I think, an observation of Saint Augustine, 
that those periods are critical and formidable, when the power of putting 
questions runs greatly in advance of the pains to answer them. Such appears 
to be the period in which we live. And all among us, who are called in any 
manner to move in the world of thought, may well ask who is sufficient for 
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theee tilings? Who can with just and firm hand sever the transitory from 
the dmrable, and the accidental from the essential, in old opinions ? Who 
can combine, in the measures which reason would prescribe, rererence and 
gratitude to the past with a sense of the new claims, new means, ne^^ duties 
of the present P Who can be stout and earnest to do battle for the truth, and 
yet hold sacred as he ought the freedom of inquiry, and dierish as he ou^t, 
a chiyalry of controversy liie the ancient chivalry of arms ? One persua- 
sion at least let us embrace ; one error let us avoid. Let us be persuaded 
that Christianity will by her inherent resources find for herself a philosophy 
equal to aU the shifting and all the growing wants of the time. I«et us 
avoid the error of seeking to cherish a Christianity of isolation. The Christ- 
ianity which is now and hereafter to flourish, find, through its power, in the 
inner circles of human thought, to influence idtimately, in some msumer 
more adequate than now, the masses of mankind, must be such as of (dd. the 
Wisdom of God was described : — * For in her is an undearstanding spirit, 
holy, one only, manifold, subtle, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to 
hurt, loving the thing that is good, quidc, which cannot be letted, ready to 
do good, kmd to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having all power, over- 
seeing all things. . . . For she is the brightness of everlasting light, 
the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of His goodness.' 
It must be filled full with human and genial warmth, in close sympathy 
with every true instinct and need of man, regardful of the just titles of every 
faculty of his nature, apt to associate with and make its own all, under 
whatever name, which goes to enrich and eniage the patrimony of the race. 
And therefore it is well that we should look out over the field of history, and 
see if ha{dy its records, the more they are unfolded, do or do not yield us 
new materials for the support of faith. Some at least among ns experience 
has convinced that, just as fresh wonder and confirmed ctmviction flow frtna 
examining the structure of the universe and its countless inhabitants, and 
their respective adaptations to the purposes of their being and to the use of 
man, the very same results will flow in yet larger measure from tracing the 
footmarks of the Most High in the seemingly bewildered paths of human, 
history. Everywhere, before us, behind us, and around us, and above us, 
and beneath, we shall find the Power which — 

* Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads imdivided, operates unspent.' 

And together with the power, we shaU find the goodness and the wisdom, of 
which that suWime power is but a minister. Kor can that wisdom and tiat 
goodness anywhere shine forth with purer splendour, than when the Divine 
forethought; working from afar, in many places, and through many genera- 
tions, so adjusts beforehand the acts and the afiairs of men, as to let them all 
converge upon a single point, upon that redemption of the world, by Grod 
made man, in which all the rays of His glory are concentrated, and from 
which they pour forth a flood of healing fight even over the darkest and 
saddest places of creation." 
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i SIE JOHN SINCLAIE. 



The public and private conduct of a man is the only source from 
which we are able to determine whether he deserves approbation 
or not. If he has, according to the talents with which Providence 
has endowed him, rendered good to his fellovrs, by leading a virtu- 
ous and active life, and in increasinir the prosperity of society, we 
judge him favourably* An individual may be gifted with great 
powers of body and of mind, and may employ them to no useful 
purpose whatever; while another, possessed of these only in a 
limited degree, may, by his own perseverance and determination, 
reach a far greater height of perfection and extent of usefulness 
than the other. The person to be admired is he who, by his own 
application and assiduity, attains greatness. It is not, however, 
our policy to look down on any one who may be termed a genius ; 
but this we truly say, that the ordinary man, acquiring fame by 
the continuous but gradual development of his mental powers, 
deserves a greater degree of esteem and respect. If the process be 
slow, the ultimate end is certain. Patience, honesty, and activity 
in the course of a virtuous life, are the jjrincipal elements of 
success, and can procure renown for any one in any sphere of life. 
Foster said that " genius" was lighting one's own fire ; and Buflfon, 
that it was " patience." If, therefore, these definitions constitute 
a man of genius, the subject of this essay may have a claim to be 
admitted into this privileged order. But whether this be the case 
or not, it is true that he attained to fame and greatness by the most 
indefatigable industry. He received the grateful thanks of the 
public when living, and now, when dead, his name will, as a great 
benefactor of his country, descend in its social annals on the stream 
of time to succeeding generations. 

Mr. Sinclair was born on the 10th day of May, 1764, in Thurso 
East Castle, Caithness. He was the son of George Sinclair, of 
Ulbster, and Lady Janet Sutherland, a daughter of William, Lord 
Strathnaver. His father died while the son was scarcely sixteen 
years of age, and his mother discharged her own duties, as well as 
those which devolved upon her in consequence of her husband's 
death, with the greatest tenderness, sagacity, and prudence. 

Mr. Sinclair, after having studied at a private seminary, and at 
the High School of Edinburgh, returned to his native county, with 
the celebrated John Logan (1748 — 1788), the gifted divine and poet, 
author of "Eunnymede," " Lectures on History," " Sermons," &c. 



as his tti<x>r, on tlie re^^ommeojdatioQ of tbe learned DprE^H 
Blair (1718—1800), Prof, of Eheborio atid Belles Letfcres. Bi^ 
Logan's uacoubhness diaiguated Lady Janet. She wasvafiniid that 
the obnoxious traits of the tutor should be fully developed in 4^ 
pupil. She wrote to Dr. Blair, statinjf the cause of her uoeasukettf^* 
and his reply was. characteristic : — " Your ladyship, in seleelinR i» 
tutor for your son, should prefer a scholar to a dancing mast^t" - . 

John Sinclair entered the University of Edinburgh at the early- 
age of thirteen, while it was at the zenith of its»fajne>and reBaained 
there four years. He afterwards proceeded to Glasgow to ftudjT 
civil law under Prof. John Millar (1735*-1801),'aBd sfubsetjudntJy/ 
entered Trinity College, Oxford ; but his stay there was brief* * lit} 
1772 he became a member of the Speculative Society, Edinbui^^ 
to acquire fluency in ** the art of speaking." He pursued hi? studied' 
with great perseverance. He divided the day thus :— Seven hoo^ 
for sleep ; half an hour for dressing ; two hours and a half for meals 
and relaxation : two hours for exercise ; and twelve hours for stu^» 
The lawyer's gown was then the only passport to eminence, and. on:, 
his admission as a member of the Faculty of Advocates* the exami- 
nators were astonished at the readiness of his answears and ih9 
extent of his knowledge; which led one of them to say, " I believci 
you know more of the subject than any one of us." He was suV 
sequently, in 1782, called to the English bar. Al^ough he studied 
the law, he never intended to practise. Having terminated his- 
academical career, he extended his knowledge by a continental" 
tour, and married a IVliss Sarah Maitland, of Stoke Newington^ 
near London, on the 20th of Marchj 1776. 

His zeal in anything that would benept his country was great. 
With an eye always on the alert, and a heart and hand ready io\ 
execute, he turned all his observations to good account. He kiiefr 
ao life but one of activity ; and his native county required bucH a 
man at the time. The far-famed house of John O'GrOafc was beani ^ 
of in southern homes ; but the hills, bogs, and mosses of Caithnaa^^ 
presented no agreeable access thereto. Macadamized roads were 
unknown. The hill, Ben Ohielt, was an impassable barrier. He 
taxed his brains to remedy this state of matters and to level this hilli ; 
He examined the hill, marked out a line of road, and collected 1,200 
of his tenants to work at day -break; he superintended, and they- 
worked in earnest. Ere night the sun cast its lingering raj's oa a 
road six miles and a half in length over hiU, in a place which had been 
regarded ere the dawn of that morning with the .greatest dnxiety 
by those who required to pass its dangerous and rocky surface, ' 
this road reformer was eighteen ; and the inhabitants in£^red from 
this omen that he would grow into a man of note. In this they 
were not disappointed. This is merely a specimen of the improve^ 
ments he made in his native county ; but he did not confine himself 
to agriculture and general improvements-^he was a literary mim. Jm. 

1782 he published " Observations on the Scottish Dialect," and in 

1783 an ** Historical Essay on Addison." • 



Jn' 1780^ and in the twenty-sixth year of hia ag^e, b^ *wa8 elected to 
t't^resent'Oaiihnee&'in Parliaaaaent, aild delitered tis fitst speech 
in the House of Commons in 176 1 agamst the Dutch, who had 
entered into an iallianoe with France. Hi« career in the House of 
Oo^amoxis was oiie of ceaseless activity in the service of his country. 
His chief success lay in the principlethat he viewed ^very queation 
on the <s>mmon-sense side, and arrived at his ludgment after a 
eiMfeful investigation of the evidence advanced. In 1782 the natsd 
a^irs of the kingdom had been, in the words of i^ox, " grossly mLs- 
managed," and Muigrave, an Admiralty lord, delivered a speech, 
which stirred Mr. Sinclair to repljr in a pamphlet, styled, '* Thoughts 
on the Naval Strength of the British Empire.*' This jjamphlet was 
lucid, practical, and important^ and added greatly to his popularity. 
He also publi^ed a ntimber of other pamphlets on the naval state 
of the kingdom, copies of Which he some time afterwards sent to 
Lord iD^elson, who replied, "That no man in the country was so 
able to place this important matter before the public as he (Mr. 
Sinolw) was." 

In 1782 the crops in the northern counties of Scoi^and became a 
complete failure, and the consequence wds that abject poverty and 
destitution reigned. Mr. Sinclair implored aid worn brovernment 
on account of the distress that prevailed, and, after some opposition, 
p(rocured a grant of about i&15,000, which sufficed for temporary relief 
to about 17,520 people. On the dissolution of Parliament on the 24th 
oi March, 1784, ne lost his seat for Caithness, as that county had only 
at that time alternate representation with Ebthesiy. He resolved 
to canvas for the Northern Bdrgbs ; but he was opposed by a still 
greater candidate in the person of Mr. Pox, wha was sfuccessful. 
He was, however, returned for the burgh of Loetwithiel, in Oorii-' 
wall. 

He devoted himself diligently to the study of the financial posi- 
tion of Great Britain, which, owing to the intricacy of the subject, 
was one attended with great labour. But labour^ however diflSeult, 
was uevear with him a preventive of, but rather a stimulus to, 
exertion. He determine to publish a work on public revenue. 
His authorities in this work number no less than 719 ; and one 
cannot conceive the labour which such a publication entailed. Thi^ 
work was the most complete Mid comprehensive treatise published 
before that on the subject, and was recommended by some of the 
most celebrated men of the day as a standard work of refer- 
ence. In 1786 George III. created him a baronet of the tJnited 
Kingdom. 

At this period he made another Oontinental tour to extend his 
knowledge of the habits, commerce, and agriculture of foreign 
nations. During this tour he met with some of the most distin- 
guished foreigners of the day ; among others, Gustavus of Sweden, 
^ncess Daschkow, the Empress Catherine, and the Grand Duke 
(afterwards Paul I.) of Russia, King Stanislaus of Poland, Joseph 
of Austria, Frederick William II. of Prussia, the Prince and Prin- 
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0688 of Orange, besides a great namber of military leaders, aiiibi»^ 
sadors, literary and stHentifio men. Sir John's tour was naefoUj 
spent in gleaning all kinds of valuable information for l^e advance- 
ment of his native country ; and on his return the King requested* 
him to publish pamphlets on " l^e State of 3>enmark, Sweden ajid 
Unssia." Tbis Sir John did with the nsnal pnnctnalrty wM^ dis- 
fcmguished his whole career. 

A short time after his return feom ihe Contin^it be married die 
second time (bis first wife baring died some time previously)^ tbe 
Bxmou^able Diana, only daughter of Lord Maedonald ; awi tbe 
marriage ceremony was performed by tbe famous apologist for Ae^ 
Bible, Eichard Watson (1737—1816), Bishop of LlandaC 

One of the most important services which he rendered to tbe 
public was tbe institution of the Wool Society. Such an instito- 
tion was highly necessary. The habits of the sheep, and the climate 
best suited for its constitution, were not asceortaaned, and ike 
quality of Scotch wool had become very defective- A crowded 
meeting was held at Edinburgh, on 31st Jan., 1791, when the society 
was instituted, and Sir John was elected chairmaa. The society 
procured specimens from all quarters, and the gentry and farmers • 
did all in tbeir power to encourage it. Most beneficial, indeed, 
were the results of its institution ; not only' was the breed of sheep 
improved, but rocky and sterile iaracts of hill-ground became sources 
of profit to the owners and to tbe holders. An impetus of pros- 
perity was given to social development. Estates that were eompa* 
ratively worthless increased in value ten, twenty, and fifty-fold. One 
estate which had only been yielding a rental of £800, sold for 
^660,000. Eeay, about £1,400 annually, for £300,00a 

Disasterous consequences resulted from tbe Continental wars ; and 
in 1793 the number of bankruptcies became very alarming, especially 
in the principal commercial establishments of Manchester and Glas- 
gow, as the general places of credit were temporarily suspended. 
The doom that awaited the operatives was appcupent, but what couM 
be done to evade tbe danger ? Distress seemed r^fcdy to besiege* 
their doors. Sir John wished Parliament to grant a loan of 
Exchequer notes to the extent of £5,000,000 to merchants, pro- 
vided they would grant security. Parliament adopted this wise 
policy, and the " vote passed late at night." But Sir John knew 
well that the officials would not be over active, and that a short 
time would elapse ere all would be in readiness. He therefore 
borrowed, the same evening, £70,000 on personal security, &o«i' 
London bankers, and sent it to those parties whose pressing de- 
mands required the most immediate idd. Pitt meeting Sir Jdin 
next day, regretted .that relief could not be sent to Manchester for 
some time, and that tbe money could not be araised for a few dar|B. 
" It is already gone ! it left London by to-night's mail," was Sir 
John's reply. He afterwards amusingly related that " Pitt was as 
much atartled as if I had stabbed binu" 

In 1794 France exerted herself greatly in developing her nardl 
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and military re«onrces. This created appreheasion in tlie minds of 
our countrymen. Our leaders therefore energetically enijasfed in 
increasing our powers in order that they might cope with the hostile 
foe. Mr. Pitt remarked to Sir John Sinclair, that every effort 
"would reqnire to be strained to add to the strength of the kingdom, 
and that nis assistance would be expected ; that he was informed 
bis (Sir John's) estates in the North were inhabited by a warlike 
people, and that a fencible regiment could be very easily raised 
from them for the service of the conntry. Sir John replied that 
be would " not hesitate to comply with his request." The regiment 
was organized, and seven months thereafter passed as effective by 
Sir Hector Munro. This regiment was a model of order, and on 
being disbanded not one was on the sick list. He carried his prin- 
ciples of practical experience into his military discipline, and his 
men loved him greatly. For the most meritorious he procured 
promotion, and some of them afterwards acquired wealth, which 
they left to their worthy benefactor. The regiment was stationed 
for sometime at Berwick, and the inhabitants were so well pleased 
with their deportment that they conferred the freedom of the burgh 
on their colonel, Sir John Sinclair. 

But the greatest work undertaken by Sir John was the publica- 
tion of the statistical account of Scotland ; he introduced the word 
firom the German "statistik." He commenced its publication in 
1790, and published it in twenty-one volumes in January, 1798, 
thus taking seven years for its completion. He had many -obstacles 
to retard his progress in its prosecution, allof which were, however, 
not without difficulty surmounted. Answers were required from 
about 1,000 ministers to 160 queries, and some were not inclined to 
acquiesce. Not a few rigid Presbyterians then thought that gleaning 
information about temporal matters did not lie within their pro- 
vince. Besides, a number of the clergy were unaccustomed to con- 
sider such subjects as those to whicn Sir John expected replies ; 
ai\d farmers were timid to give the value of the productions of 
their farms lest their rents should be increased. However, Sir 
John was not to be daunted. To those parishes which sent no 
answers, he sent persons whom he called Statistical Commissioners 
to collect information. Friends augured that the work wonld be 
a failure, but their auguries were unfounded. It was completed 
and given to the public, who hailed it with unbounded satisfaction. 
It became a repertory of information regarding every parish in, and 
added largely to the agricultural knowledge of, Scotland. The 
stipends of the clergy were increased to £150, and the profits 
accruing from the publication were generously handed over to the 
Society for the Sons of the Clergy. When we consider the work 
effected, the time spent in connection with paltry refusals, and the 
number of letters written, in the publication of this work, we must 
concur with the Abbe Grregoire, when he said that Sir John Sinclair 
was the most indefatigable man in Europe. From 1790-94 he 
represented Caithness in Parliament, and was thereafter returned 



for Pet^rafteld, Jtt Hwap^lut^i tftjcoiigh the influ^nc^xjf ^leEottc^ 
of Wale?, . . , . , ; < 

. Wi^n his Statistic*! Aecomit of Scotland proved so ajiiccesafixl, 
and had beeaap well received by -the public, he resplved to tj^e^ 
o»e on England, which would entail still greater labour. B]aVSir 
John wa*' ooomed to di^pnointment in this matter,. The Archr 
bishop of Canterbury refused his sanction, as the work would interr 
fere witl^ tithes. This is to.be regretted, as the work, if jSniah^d, 
would greatly illustrate the condition of England, and its pePple^ 
^ " ' -^ ' ' " Sc( ' 



Sir John's estates l^y h?- the most northerly county of Scotland, 
and extended to about 66»0Q0 acres. The rental was only about 
£2.300, burdened with a debt of £18,000, and an annuity of £50Q, 
But he always fo^nd ways and i^ieaus to encourage any laudable 
object which wight require his support. His debts were increased 
tp.a l^rge extent. in the course of Vs political life. Many of these 
he contracted for the service ot his country, which never yielded him 
any pecuniary returii. His benevolence overcame all personal con- 
siderations, and his charity was often distributed without prudence ^ 
but this was Bot due to negligence, on the contrary, it was owing 
to the dissimulation of those who craved l^is aid, 
. Again, one cannot faij to admire the noble spirit with wljiich . iie 
treated those who were rising by industry and ingenuity,. Con- 
tinually, on the alert doing good, ne always traced and encourage^ 
them to persevere in their efforts, Mr. Loudon Macadam, the 
road improver, was, proud to acknowlege his obligations to Sir John, 
** It is owing to you, Sir John, that these improvements were ever 
made." On hearing that Andrew Meikle, the " thrashing machine'* 
inventor laboured under pecuniary difficulties, he wrote to the 
Earl of Haddington, and the resnlt was that on a meeting being 
called £1,600 was collected, which saved the family from impen(f 
ing poverty. In the game manner James Small, the improver 
of the plough, had been resiQued from distress. These are only 
a few instanoes out of many which occurred during his long life. 

Caithness was, at the end of the last, and beginning of the present 
century, one of the least improved and most uncultivated counties 
of Scotland. It remained nearly in the rude condition, as regards 
agriculture, that it was in 200 years before. Certain relics of 
feudalism still existed, and Sir John's energetic spirit determined 
to advance the interest of his own beloved county in every possible 
way consistent with prudence. Pleads were made ; farms squared, 
ditched, and drained. Improved implements of agriculture were 
introduced to facilitate a better system of husbandry ; new breeds 
of animals were brought in to advance or supplement the old ; and 
a spirit of enthusiasm stirred up the lethargical farmers of the 
time to renewed exertion in the cultivation of the soil. This spirit of 
enthusiasm was not limited to the northern county alone, b^t 
its beneficial influence was felt over the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. The statistical account of Scotland became a standard 
authority. His works and pamphlets on agriculture became, on 



dci^otiiit of their practical hature arid the cbiiatiion-sense principle on 
which they were written, widely known from the eastern to the 
western hemisphere ; from George Washington, of American c^le- 
"bnty, to the Emperor Paul ofHussia ; frotn the highest pei'sonage 
in Britain to the jovial farmer of the Lothiaiis ;— ^that a man whose 
fame had always preceded his name should he known arid geiieralljr 
admit-ed was not to he wondered at. 

Britain's prosperity had heen increasing at a rapid rate, her com- 
inerce extending to nearly everjr quarter of the glohe, and the snn 
never set npon her dominions; that she 'would, therefore, have 
hoards for the administration of her affairs, did not seem verf 
strange ; but as no society can claim perfection in all her institu- 
tibns, Sir John Sinclair thought th6 Want of an Agricultural Board 
^defect in her social position, and, therefore, suggested the pro* 
priety of instituting one to Mr. Pitt. The expense, hoWever, 
alarmed the Minister, as a Board of Trade had for a long time 
existed. Sir John made his motion in the form of an address 
to the Crown, recommending the organization of the Board, iii the 
JTouse of Commons the 16th May, 17^3, and determined, if possi- 
ble to carry his point. ' Great opposition was given by the Miniisters 
of tjble Crown, with the exception of Mr. Pitt and Bundas. It Was 
contended that the expenses would be exorbitant, and that the local 
agricultural institutions existing were quite stiflScient to meet the 
exigencies and improvements of agriculture. Sheridan concurred 
in the formation of the Board if no expense would be attached to 
the country ; and the great Fox denounced it as a mere Job fitted 
only to become a machine for ministerial patronage: Notwi?th- 
Standing the determined resistance shown by some of the most able 
men in the House, it was carried by a majority of 7§, being lOl 
ayes to 26 noes. Sir John reduced his first estimate of its expense 
from £10,500 annually to £5,500, and afterwards to £2,500; but 
£3,000 was the sum agreed to by the Minister. When Sir John 
began to think of the Board, Arthur Young (1741—1820) of a^i- 
cultural celebrity, had not the faintest hope of its success ; and 
he stated^to Sir John that "Your* Board of Agriculture will be in 
the moon ! Tf on earth, remember I am to be Secretary." Afte* 
the Board had been in working order for some time, the most dis- 
tinguished men in the minority confessed its utility, and expressed 
their regret for the part they had taken in opposing it. 

A Wide field of labour lay before the Board, vet that field, how- 
ever extensive, was not beyond their grasp. Difficulties hemmed 
them enough to protract their success, but the merits of the smallest 
thing worthy of consideration was never overlooked : the members 
of the Board knew well that objects, howeter insignificant in 
themselves, ought never to be trifled with, as diminutive ones were 
nothing but the elements of the great; hence the attainment of 
their success— affording patronage and countenance to all agricul- 
tural operations in general, and at the same time stimulating the 
farmer individually to be enterprising in cultivating his farm. A 
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reciprocal correspoadcnce sprang up between the Board and the 
most celebrated societies and farmers on the Continent. Good- will 
shown for each other's prosperity, and the experience of the one 
conveyed with the view of increasing the nsefulness of the other. 
The Board became a repertory of agricnltnral information, and the 
most ignorant were allowed to draw from its fountain through the 
instrumentality of its first president, Sir John Sinclair, who pub- 
lished about this time his "Agricultural Eeport of Scotland,'* in five 
volumes.. He presided over the Board of Agriculture for thirteen 
years. At the end of the first five he was replaced by Mr. Pitt's 
candidate, Lord Somerville, by a majority of one ; and after an 
interval of ei^ht years Sir John was again re-elected. Bishop 
Watson was displeased that he accepted the office, " from which," 
the bishop said, " he had been so ruthlessly dismissed." He was 
compelled to resign in 1813 on account of the embarrassed state of 
his estates. After the resignation of Sir John, and the demise of 
Arthur Young, the Board gradually languished until it became 
entirely extinct. 

It cannot be doubted but' the Board of Agriculture did much " 
good in its day, and tended greatly to develop and improve the 
agriculture of the kingdom. It would be absurd, however, to confine 
its beneficial influence to the period in which it had its existence, as 
it is manifest to every one acquainted in the least degree with the 
social history of the century, that its eff(ects are now as clearly felt 
as then, and will continue to be so for many generations. 

Melville, chief of the Admiralty, was impeached, along with his 
subordinates, in April, 1805, for malversation in pecuniary matters. 
JVIr. Whitbread introduced the charges. A report was given in by 
the commission, appointed by the Addington administration, con- 
demnatory of the integrity of Melville. The opposition ran to the 
extreme, and moved unlimited and disgraceful resolutions. Mr. 
Pitt wished the report to be considered by a select committee. 
This contemptible and hasty line of action shown to Melville 
annoyed Sir John Sinclair greatly. He was quite convinced of 
Melville's sincerity and honesty, and argued that he would come 
out unscathed from the charges brought against him. The votes 
were equal, and Mr. Whitbread' s motion was only carried by the 
vote of the speaker. 

No greater tribute can be paid to the memory of Sir John than 
that he never deserted a political friend or foe in the hour of trial 
— the greater the distress the more keenly were his sympathies 
enlisted in the cause — the heavier the danger the more were his 
good offices persevered in, until what he desired was procured — 
that justice would be brought to every man's door. 

JS^otwithstanding Sir John's ceaseless activity in the arena of 
public life, he never remained inert during his spare hours, but 
made it a principle to do good, till it became a habit ; and not only 
did the idea of making men's lives happy cause him many a weary 
thought, but he resolved to give to the public his opinions on its 
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. Prolongation fc In 1802 he published mi essay on health and long* 
gevity, and he now resolved to publish a work entitled " A Code of 
Sealth." For tbat purpose he carried on a correspondence with 
eminent medical authorities 'in every quarter of the civilized 
globe« who sent him information with the utmost j)romptitude. It 
appeared in four volumes. The. public received it with interest. 
Critics were not slack in dissecting its merits, not knowing that 
they were testing their ingenuity upon the ideas and suggestions 
of the most eminent physicians of the day. Some maintained that 
it, was an unsatisfactory chaos of facts, huddled together without 
any regard to perspicuity or elegance. Others, that it was so im- 

E>rtant and instructive that they resolved to read it every year, 
iterary and medical journals were, as in all cases, pro and con. 
But Sir John had the gratification of learning that he had the 
undoubted testimony of those who were competent judges in his 
favour. Sir Humphrey Davy said, *' I have just been perusing 
your *.Code of Health,' from which I have received much pleasure 
and information. The work cannot fail to be a public benefit, for 
no species of composition is more impressive than that in which 
maxims are illustrated by facts." He was sworn in a member of 
His Majesty's Privy Council during Perceval's administration. 

His last speech in Parhament was on the bullion question, and 
in consequence of the debts accumulated during his parliamentary 
career, he was compelled, in July, 1811, to accept the cashiership 
of excise in Scotland, with a salary of £2,000. Thus terminated his 
course in the senate ; but his retirement did not prevent him from 
taking as great an interest as ever in the afiairs of the nation. No 
member of the house could be more active than he was. About 
1806 he was member of eleven committees of the House of Commons, 
and acquitted himself with honour in all. No one could be more dili- 
gent as a servant of the nation. His great wish was to encourage 
peace and comfort — to spread the advantages of civilization from 
Cornwall to the Shetland islands, to increase commerce by integrity 
and honesty, and to disseminate those principles of common sense 
to all classes, which alone can conduce to a nation's welfare. His 
foreign policy was to maintain the independence of the nation, to 
secure it against foreign aggression, and to cherish a regard for 
the prosperity of other states. To this aim he bent his noble 
mind. 

He took great interest in Catholic emancipation, and recom- 
mended a concihatory policy. He wished political liberty to be 
granted for a year, and if the Homan Catholics behaved consis- 
tently with the principles of the constitution, to grant the liberty 
annually. This plan was simple, but never acted upon. He paid 

freat attention to Reform, and published his views of how it should 
e conducted — ^he preferred practice to theory in improvements — 
to purify the old rather than form a new constitution, and main- 
tained that the system applicable to one country, might be 
wholly unsuitable to the other ; e. g,, the United States in relation 
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to Great Britain. These were a few of the notions on Ereform, en- 
tained by our patriot in the 77th year of his age. 

In 1S81, he published his correspondence, with reminiscences of 
the most eminent men of the day, in two yolumes. No correspon- 
dence could be more diversified in its character, as he had accimiu- 
lated thousands of letters during his long career of activity and 
usefulness. 

He died on the 2l8t day of December, 1836, after a few days 
prostration. He lived a Christian life, and died a Christian 
death — he scorned ostentatious display ; he passed his latter days 
with the utmost resignation and calmness, and ended them with 
the felicity which only a true believer can experience in passing the 
** ivory portals." 

He had the thanks of twenty two' counties awarded him for his 
meritorious services. He was a member of a great number 
of scientific and literary institutions at home, and held twenty- 
five diplomas from varions associations on the continent. He was 
both a Scottish advocate and an English barrister ; and, in allusion 
to the number of his titles, his friend George Dempster added 
T. U. V. W. X. Y. Z. 

I have thus attempted to portray in brief, the principal inci- 
dents in the life of this great philanthropist. Its brevity must 
account for many imperfections. I have traced the mere outlines 
of his biography with impartiality, and the utmost deference to the 
subject under consideration. His life no doubt has conveyed a 
moral which no one will easily forget, and by his labours his name 
in Scotland has become nearly a " household word." By his efforts 
the state of the kingdom has been considerably improved ; by his in- 
telligence the people of the North were enlightened ; and by his 
activity he saved many a man from eminent perils, such as con- 
tinually surround humanity in the intricacies of life. He brought 
joy to many a poor man's heart, and bloom to manv a widow's 
cheek. He introduced the comforts and blessings of civilization 
when he had the power. He aided many a noble mind labouring 
under difficulties ; and with a willing heart and helping hand 
charity flowed from his coffers. No sooner did he hear of the 
sorrow of the gifted suffering in obscurity, than he was ready to 
encourage and soothe them with his matured counsel. No sooner 
did he hear the wail of distress, than he was ready to respond to 
the suppliant's petition. No sooner did the meshes of adversity 
coil their tangled folds round a victim than he appeared to admin- 
ister his help and coimsel, and nobly did he accomplish it ; in time 
of trial his was a noble mission. 

No higher motives could move the sympathies and judgment of 
any one than his — the desire that his fellow men might elevate them- 
selves physically and morally ; that all people might imite together 
for their own prosperity, and that universal peace and contentment 
and piety, should flourish within the circle of the globe. 

Wick, July 2bth, 1865. Geoege MiLLBB SuTHBELiJiri>. 
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SxereUes on Etymology. By William Gsahax, LL.D. London 
and Edinburgh : W. and E. Cliambers. 

TBOU&HT9 are the wealth of wise men, and words idre their 
counters. The currency of the wise therefore is always genmoe. 
Spurious coinage and false exchanges idike displease them. To 
know the exact valjue of words is i^ solemn duty to every one— 
ab0ve all, to the self'-educator. This book will aid greatly in the 
aoquisMon of such an acquaintance with the vital element in 
words, as will enable a writer or spei&er to marriial them rightly 
to effcMst hk purpose. No better book wi<Mn the same eompass, so 
far as we know, exists. It contains the materials of learning, 
isterest, and amusement ; but, above all« it will give help ih the 
honaest employment of ex]^ressive speech, and induce many thoughts 
regSJc^g»woa?ds and their meanings. To tell what is in an educa- 
tional work is most frequently the best way of indicating its 
character. Students and teacliers can then know whether it will 
suit their purpose and be informing to them. In this book, Anglo* 
Smon and Latin affixes and prefixes are explained ; a general voca- 
bulary of common words having notable derivations is given; 
examples of words originating in Latin and Greek follow, with 
exercises upon them; collections of Latin, French, and Italian 
plmuies succeed ; several miscellaneous derivations are noticed ; 
the afSnities of language are pointed out ; a number of names of 
plaoes and persons are noted, with the words to which they owe 
their significance, and a few other matters relating to etymology 
follow in an appendix. T^e exercises are well chosen and complete. 
Even to the mere reader the production afibrds not a few interest- 
ing particulars aboui language, which can scarcely fail to add 
ddi^t to his perusal of passages in which such words occur as 
have their parentage and descent noted here. We cannot do other 
than reoommend young ccmiposers to try to compass a practical 
acquaintance with the contents of this book. 

The Higher MvnUiry of Natwre. By G. S. IiraBAM. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

Thb prolific idea contained in Butler's ** Analogy of Eeligioo, 
I^atural and Bevealed, to the Constitution and Course of Hature,*' 
receives in this work another expansion, and a fresh, vigorous off* 
ehoot it forms. Its purpose is to trace the associations between the 
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cMcff elemcntd of Batnre and religion. It iff ak endeavour to make 
natute suggestive of lioly thought; to catch and link together m 
the mind the suggestions that are contained in Scripture regarding '[ 
the true uses of nature; and the suggestions which analogy per- 
ceives between nature and the teachings of Scripture. Thus the 
eniire uaiiverse is shown to be symbolical of heavenly thought, and 
the iufluenoes of nature are brought to be " stimulative of spiritual 
thouglit au4 conducive to devotional feeling," and are thereby adapted 
to aid the action of Christian truth, or in other wordsv to promote 
its mission in the world. 

!Li a fine, thoughtful, and poetic strain, Mr. Ingram pursues ike 
thought, that the Creator of the universe is also the Author of the 
Bible, through set*en diapter s ; describing in ihe first his idea of 
the Author and object of creation, and tracing in the subsequent 
ones the ininistry of fruits and flowers, of trees and grass, of moun- 
tainfe aiid rocks, of rivers and seas, of sun and clouds, of moon and " 
stars. It is, in fact, an attempt to prove that the universe is a 
ditine epio written to the senses of man, and fuM of splendid ' 
spiritual teaching. It is a well accomplished and able book. 

Stories for Sunday School Scholars, London : Elliot Stock. 

Since oar first notice of these monthly serial stories we h^-ve se^ 
the entire round of a year's issues. TTiey will make up a rine , 
" Sunday Scholar's Album." Of " Milly's New Year " 19,000 have 
beei^ sold. " The Chamois" was well told, as are, on the whole, the 
others of the series, vLz., " The First False Step ;" " Philip Reeve;" 
" little Jem j" " Kellie Herbert ;" ^* The First Sunday School ;'* 
"Idle Bick's Fall;" "The Best Sunday Scholar;" "Richard 
ShA^;*' " Henry's. Dream,*' But nothing better in sacred bal- 
lads has been issued, so far as we know, since the days of H,an- 
n^ Mpre and Jane Taylor, than the closing tract, "Worts of 
Love." Sunday school teachers who have not seen these peony 
stories should send at once for sami)les, and they will find tliey 
haye got soi^aething school children will value and read with pWar. 
sure and profit. 

Ephch Men, andihe Sesults of^eir Lives, By Samuel NbxE. 
> Edinburgh : Wm. P. Nimmo. 

We really take blame to ourselves for not much earlier noticin<? 
the issue of this book. It consists of eight biographies, reprinted 
from the pages of this serial, and hence we are preclude* 1 from 
expressing our opiniou of the matter it contains as we would other- 
wise do. Our readers require from us no appraisal of the author'n 
merits. We may, however, note that the lives included in thia 
volume are those of Charlema^e, Gregory VII., Ro^er Bacon, 
Dante, Chaucer, Copernicus, Clive, and Watt. In the interleavea 
there are mottoes and sonnets, several of them original. The 
volume is a handsome square octavo, on tinted paper, with oma- 



m^Qt^l h«a4'jmce« and a portrait of CharlemAgiiie, and coataim 320 
pages for 3a. od* At tUa ^inrgiYing season we would commend the 
book to readers as well adapted for that purpose, for school prizes, 
and for institate libraries* In the panorama of biography it pre* 
sents there will be fonnd both interest and instruction, as all will at 
once know who read the author's name on the title-page. The 
possession of the work wiU be considered indispensable by many. 

Otdlines of Modem G-eographv. By Eer. Albxakdkb MackaY. 
Edinburgh and London : filackwood and Bon. 

Thosb who wish a concise, compact, readily oonsultable, and 
eaaily mastered handbook of geogra^y will find in these 112 pKges 
the moat admirably arranged shilling's worth of matter they could 
desire. . The type is clear, the arrangement excellent, and the 
economy of expression ooidd scarcely be carried farther, wliile 
retaining the perfect intelligibility of this treatise. Teachers and 
se^-educators should see that this book gets fair usaee, for it will- 
repay the labour spent on it. Six pages of index womd make it a 
handy gazetteer. 

The Logic of Life and Death; or, Words with an Unbeliever * By 
B. H. CowPEB. London : E. Stock. 

We have never read G. J. Holyoake's ** Logic of Death," thouo:l» 
we bave frequently heard him speak on secular topics. Hence we 
are unable — even were this the right place— to give an opinion of 
the comparative merits of this book and that to which it professes 
to be an answer. We need not hesitate, however, to say that this 
work does contain some well-put arguments and several ingeniou«i 
replies. The style is terse, telling, and vigorous. Those who reail 
it diligently will find the sense good, the logic plain, the spirit ot 
tbe b<S)k jJfeasing, and they may be led to better views both of life 
and death than seem to be common at present in society, Christii^n 
or secular. 

jlfec^i^d^fon*; a Eew Selected Papers. By W. Obmond. Bristol: 
J. B. Taylor and Son. 

OuB genial Bristolian friend, W. Ormond, brings together here 
a few of his best prose pieces, for the former editions have passed 
away. We are happy to notice that he keeps up his old esprit, an^i 
gladdens himself with a hearty love for old dame Nature— your truo 
poet's only true love. Who can read his " Postman" without find- 
iBg himself the author's friend? Who can peruse his notice of 
Edward Oapem without feeling that Ormond is a fellow-spirit, 
whose jubilant mind might easily ring out splendidly music as dis- 
tiBCt and melodious as " sweet iells." Those of our readers who 
can get a copy will find in it not a few capital things. 
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'BEP(MtTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES; 



FhihsopMoal IntHttOion, Edinburgh, 
— ^We haye been farmshed with a ^ Syl- 
labus of the Lectures to be deliyered 
during the Winter Session'* in the above 
institution. We subjoin the list, with 
annotations ^— 

" Inaugural Address, on the Influence 
of the Beformation on Scottish Charac- 
ter,** 3rd Nov. By J. A. Froude, M. A. 
[Author of the " History of England.** 
He was bom 1818. Is youngest son 
of the Archdeacon of Totness, Devon- 
shire. He graduated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, 1840; was Chanc«llor*s prize- 
man for English essay on **The 
Influence of Political Economy on the 
Moral and Social Welfare of a Nation,** 
1842, in which year he was chosen 
Fellow of Exeter College; and in 1845 
he was ordained priest, — which, how- 
ever, he resigned two years afterwards, 
and has not since held aaaj office in the 
church. In 1849 he resigned his fel- 
lowship. He is author of " The Ne- 
mesis of Fwth,** " ffistory of England,'* 
and editor of Fraser's Magazine. He 
is a gentleman of fine mind and rare 
persistency.] 

"Scotland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury." By the Bev. W. C. Smith, M. A., 
Glasgow. [A Free Church clergyman 
of genius, piety, and liberality.] 

"The Ocean: its Physical Charac- 
teristics and Functions." By David 
Page, F.RS.E.. F.G.S. 

" The Era of Lotus the Fourteenth.*' 
By J. H. Brydges, late fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. [Expositor of Comte, 
a man of singular lucidity of thought 
and expression, whose " General View 
of Positivism" has received consider- 
able praise.] 

" The Moral and Intellectual Influ- 
ence of Woman on Society : — Charlotte 
Bronte." By l^Irs. Clara Lucas Bal- 



four, London. [Tempieranee advoeste 
and rdigious writer; authoress of 
"Troubled Waters," "Betribution," 
" Well Married," " The Kaleidoscope of 
Home,"&c. Her fresh, buoyant, and fer- 
tile mind has given for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the instructive enlivenment of fic- 
tion to popular philanthropio literature.} 

" The Art Satirists of the Eigfateentk 
and Nineteenth Centuries: — Mlliam 
Hogarth and John Leech." By the 
Bev. Adam L. Simpson, F.S.A., Soot. 
[A dissenting clergyman whom Derby 
has wisely taken from Edinburgh.] 

" The Geology of the North of Scot- 
land." By James Nicol, Prof, of Natural 
History, Aberdeen. [Author of several 
able educational books on science.] 

" The Papacy in its Belations to the 
Temporal Power." By James Bryc«^ 
B.C.L., Oriel College, Oxford. [Son of 
Dr. James Bryce, of the Glasgow High 
School, author of " The Holy Roman 
Empire," Arnold Prize Essay, 1862 — * 
young man who has taken rank among 
historians at one step.] 

" Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music." Under the direction of John 
Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music, Emg's 
College, London. [This popularizer of 
music was bom at Worcester, 1818; 
was a pupil of Mr. Horsley and Cm- 
velli. He wrote the music for Charles 
Dickens's comic opera, "Village Co- 
quettes/' and several other works of 
mark. He has since 1840 devoted 
himself to the diflhfflon of a knowledge 
of music amongst all classes, and lus 
system has been found highly suocesB- 
ful. He is Professor of Vocal Music' 
at King's College, London, Organist of 
Charterhouse, and author of " Lectnrei 
on the History of Music."] 

"Reading: the School for Scandal." 
By Miss Murray. 
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"A Sketch of Greek Travel." By 
Geoige 0. Treveljan, Esq., M.P. for 
lynemonth. [Nephew of Lord Mac- 
ftoUy, anthor of "The Gompetitioa 
Wallah,** "Cawnpore,*' &c.] 

^ The History of English Literature. 
Third Course: — From the Elizabethan 
Age to tiie Commonwealth.'* By John 
2{iohoI,3.A, Oxon., Prof, of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Glasgow. 

^ Preachers and Preaching." By the 
Very Bct. Dean E. B. Bamsay, LL.D. 
[Bora 1793; fourth son of Sir Alex. 
Bamsay, of Balmain; graduated at St 
Jdbn'fl, Cambridge; became incumbent 
of St. John's, Edinburgh, 1830; was 
ehosen Dean of that diocese, 1838; had 
the title of LL.D. conferred on him by 
the university. He is author of *' Re- 
mmiscences of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter," " Diversities in Christian Cha- 
racter," "Diversities of Faults in Chris- 
tian Believers " &c'. &c. He is highly 
beloved in the religious and literary 
oroles of Edinburgh.] 

•* The Food of Man." By Lyon Play- 
iair, C.B., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. [He is the 
nephew of the Provost of St Andrew's, 
fifeshire. He was bom in Bengal, 18 19 ; 
he studied at St Andrew's and Glas- 
gow. After going out to India he went 
to Giessen, where he studied chemistry 
under Liebig, and gained his Ph J). He 
was chosen Prof, of Chemistry in the 
Boyal Institution, Manchester, 1844. 
He has been Inspector of Scientific Mu- 
seums, Sanitary Commissioner, Com- 
missioner at the Exhibition, 1851, 
Joint Secretary to the Department of 
Science and Art, &c. He was elected 
Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh 
(worth £2,000 per annum), after Fara- 
day refused it, in 1858. He has written 
some tracts, &c, on chemical and other 
topics.] 

** Socrates." By the Bev. Benjamin 
Jowett,M.A, Begins Pro£ of Greek, Ox- 
ford. [He was distinguished as a stu- 
dent at Baliol, where he was Hertford 
Latin Scholar, 1837; graduated first 
class, 1839; gained Latin Essay prize, 
1841, ''On the Culture, Laws, and 
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Customs of the Etruscans, and the 
Traces of them found among the Bo- 
mans." In 1849 he was chosen Exa- 
miner, in which year also he was 
select preacher; and he held the offices 
of junior bursar, tutor, and logical lec- 
turer in his college. On the demise of 
Professor T. Gaisford, he was appointed 
Begins Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
He contributed " The Interpretation otf 
Scripture " to the " Essays and Beviews," 
1860; and it is understood that he is 
the most learned Platonist in. Britain. 
Even after Grote, Goulboura. Wlggers, 
Butler, Burton, Hampden, &c., he will 
doubtlessly find something firesh to say 
on " Socrates."] 

''Archbishop Laud; — ^Bichard Baxr 
ter." By George Dawson, M.A., Bir- 
mingham. 

lie " Course" provided is varied, in- 
teresting, and instructive; the selection 
of lecturers is judicious and exciting, 
and is certain to ensure success. 

Birmingham Toung Men*8 Society, 
Steelhofue Zane^ — The first lecture in 
connection with the above society was 
delivered on Tuesday evening, October 
Srd, 1865, in the upper school room of 
Ebenezer Chapel, by J. A. Cooper, Esq., 
F.B.L.S. Subject,— "The Pilgrim 
Fathers." The subject was treated 
graphically. The tone and teaching of 
the lecturer were excellent The re- 
search involved in the bringing together 
of the matter was a fine elample of 
thoroughness, and the delivery was at- 
tractive. This society, established for 
mutual improvement, meets every Tues- 
day evening, at eight o'clock, in the 
reading-room. The course includes 
debates, history, readings, and lectures; 
and the terms of membership, with use 
of reading-room and library, are six- 
pence per quarter. The secretary, at 
the rooms, any Tuesday evening, will 
be glad to give further information to 
young men in Birmingham; especially 
to strangers desiring to form intellectual 
and religious friendships. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Literary and 
Philosophical Society. — The course of 
lectures for the session 1865 — 66 is eX' 
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tensWe and good. We qaote the list, 
adding — where we can — notes of the 
If ctnrers, in the hope of giving greater 
interest to the programme. ''The 
Phraical Accompaniinenttf of Mind:** 
I. the feelings and the will; 2, the in- 
tel'ect; 3, hi .torical vietrof the theo=- 
r\i*A of mind. By Alexander Bain, M. A. 
[Ch. 1818) Professor of irogic in the 
IJntversitj of Aberdeen, a dilstingnished 
wt iter on philosophical subject s,.and ojae 
r f the ablest disciples of J. S. Mill (see 
hritUh Controversialist, Jnly 1862, p. 
4'))]. Three *' Readings," by Rev. J. 
M. Bellew [author of "Shakspeare's 
House,'* &c. He was assistant to the 
iicnmbent of St. Matthew's, Spring 
l^Srdens, London ; received the chap- 
laincy of St. JohrtX Calcntta, whence 
be relumed ten years ago to, become 
pfpacher at St. Phillip's, Waterloo Place, 
L'^ndoo. He has written a novel, aud 
YA noted as a reader, lecturer, and 
preacher]. ** Paintmg and Painters," 
by Henry Ottley, Secretary to the Fine 
Arts Society, London. "The Bunic 
tn-criptions of Great Britain;'* their 
rWation to History, Poetry, and Ro- 
maii^e, by Bd«r. Charlton, M.D. "The 
Relatione of Great Men to Wompn." 
Thnckeray's "Vanity Fair," by G. 
Daweon, Esq. " The Mechanical Pro- 
ftiTtiPB of Air," by Professor J. H. 
Pfcpper [the well-known popularizer of 
fciejiceasamusement]. of the Polytechnic 
institution. " The Evidences of Geologi- 
cal Tlm^," by Professor A. C. Rumsay. 
*' "Mozart," with Ilhigtrations, by Wil- 
Vum Rea, Esq. " Age of Jce in Scot- 
larxf, and Characteristics of Scottish 
Sfcrcry," by Rev. H. W. Crosskey, an 
&h]oi Unitarian clergyman of Glasgow. 
*■ Personal Travels in Greece," by G. 
a 'I'revely n, Esq., M.P. " The Ocean,** 
by a Page,. Esq. "Electrical Tor- 
I'fd.jes * by N. J. Holmes, Esq., J.ondon. 
*• Nnaral History," by Rev. T. Hincks, 
Lpk?^. This extensive course of 
tw«.rtty-nine lectures, and a conversa- 
r.»'Te. are open to membeis at half a 
jj'uiiit^a. 



Subjects Suitable for Bebateu 

Is the Parochial System oi the Chuxch 
a Failure? 

Is Monasticism necessary for England's 
Welfare? 

Have the Masses of the People been im- 
pnrved by the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity? 

Was Edward Irving rightly or wrongly 
used? 

4.re Courts of International Arbitration 
practicablt)? 

Ought the Unpaid to be replaced by a 
Paid Magistracy? 

Is a Limited Monarchy the only durable 
Form of GovernroeHt? 

Is Commercial Morality what it should 
be? 

Ought Sabbath Observance to be en- 
forced by Law? 

ShoQld the Franchise depend on Pro- 
perty or Intelligfnce? 

OngKt the Employment of Females to be 
encouraged? 

Are there any limits to the dominion of 
Revelation over Reason? 

Which has most Weight in Parliament 
— CommoA Sense or Oratory? ' 

Can Christians consistently join ia^the 
Three Choirs* Festival? 

Does Man possess Innate Ideas? 

Is Scepticism a natural Consequence of 
a Belief in Ideas? 

Are there any necessary Human Bie- 
liefs? 

Do all Beliefs take their Origin from 
Experience? 

Is Mind Active or Passive in Sensa- 
tion? 

Is the Practice of Arguing in opposit"iiiu 
to our own Opinions in Debate Jus- 
tifiable? 

Which is the most beneficial in training 
IheMind — Logic, Mat hematics, Meta- 
physics, or Classics? ' '\ 

Have Dissenters Moral Right to agi- 
tate the severance of Church and 
State? 

Should the Irish Church be disestab- 
lished? 

Ought the Roman Catholics to have a 
University for themselves*? 

Is Free Trade in Banking advisible? 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, ; 

POPB'S " EMTAT ok CRn'ICISM.'*-^pART IL 

[Proper Qbjacts of critical reproof are abundant eaoogbj , .^ 

Bnfc if in no^Ie minds some dreps remain • 

Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain^ '/; 

jyischctrge that rage on more provohing cilmM. ^ ' ■ 

Nor fear a dearth in these flagitiotis times. 

No pardon vile obscenity should find SSO 

Though wit and art conspire to move yonr mind j 

But dulnePs with obscenity must prove ■■ 

As shameful sure as impotence in love. , 

In the^h^ age at pleasure, wealth, and eaw, ' 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase; 335 

When love was all an easy monarch's cafe; 

S*'ldom at council, never in a war; (60) 

Jilts (61) ruled the State, and statesmen farces writ: 

Measxmos of Vyo&D9 IN Italics, as Suggestions i>*oR Pabaphbasino^, 

326. Superior; lees; linger. I 330. Forgiveness; repulsive vice. ' 

328f Expend; wrath; mischievous. { 334. Self-indulgent; luxury. 

(60) '* Charles [II. J came forth from that school [of misfortune] with social 
habifp, wiih polite and engaging manners, and with some talent for lively conversa- 
tion, addicted beyond measure tosensualindulgence,fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
ampsements, incapable of bolf-denial and of exertion, without faith in human virtue 
or In human attachment, without desire of renown, and without sensibility to reproach. 
According to him, every person was to be bought: but some people haggled n)ore 
about their price than others; and when this haggling was very obstinate and Very 
skilful, it was called by some fine name. The chief trick by which clever men 
kept up the price of their abilities was called — integrity The chief trick by 
which handsome women kept up the price of their beauty was called — modestv. 
The love of Gfod,the love of country, the love of family, the. love of friends, ^ere 
phrai=es of the same sort, delicate and convenient synonjms for the love of self. 
Thinking tlms of mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what they thought 
of him. Honour and shame were scarcely more to him than light and darkness to 
the blind. His contempt of flattery has been highly commended, but seems, when 
iTevred in com.cction with the rest of his character, to deserve no commendation. 
U is poFsihl«». to be below flattery as well as above it. One who trusts nobody will 
not trubt ^ycoi.hJnts. One who does not value real glory will not value its coun- 
ttrfeit. .... He detested business, and would sooner have abdicated the 
Crown than have undergone the trouble of really directing the administration."— 
Afitcauhya Hisiary of England, chap. ii. (People's edition) vol. i., p. 81. 

(61) Nell Gw)iinc; Barbara Pahner, DucLebS of ClevflanJ; the Duchess of 
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Najy wits had pensions, and jonng lords had irit ; 

The fair sat panting at a conrtier^s plaj, (62) S40 

And not a mask went nnim proved away; 

The modest fan was lifted np no more, 

And virgias tnUled at what they bhiihed befors* 

The following license of a foreign reign (63) 

Did all the dregs of bold Sooinos drain; (64) 345 

343. Maidens bore complacestiy; felt shame on accoont of. 

Portsmouth; Hortensia llanoini, Dneheas of Mazarin, &c., — ^'^ Women whose 
charms/' as Macaolaj says, " were the boast, and whose vices were the disgrace, of 
three nations.'' 

(62) " Upon Charles Stoart the lesson of advereity was wasted. The bloody 
fate of his father might well have thrown a solemn memory of the past over all his 
after life. When the Bestoration brought him once more to the royal home of his 
childhood, he seems to have monnted the throne with a determination to make np 
the arrears of interrupted pleasure by a career of unrestnuned debauchery, the like 
of which had not been seen in England before. The ancient palace was reeking 
with the filthy atmosphere of the tavern, or viler haunts of iniquity. Moral 

opinion was scoffed at, and national honour betrayed. Vice was in 

riotous possession of the high places of the land, and the throne was the seat of 
the scofier. Looking from the throne thus occiqiied, and begirt with profligates 
and wits, — Shaftesbury, and Buckingham, and Kochester [Sedky, Davenant, and 
Etheredge], the old age of AClton is seen with heightened sublimity." — ffenrff 
Mei^s " EngUah Literature;' Lect. vii., p. 124. 

(63) *' William [III.] had been carefully instructed from a child in the theolo- 
S^ system to which his family was attached [Oalvioism] ; and he regarded thai 
system with even more than the partiality which men generally feel for a 
hereditary faith. He had ruminated on the great enigmas which had been dis- 
cussed in the Synod of Dort, and had found in the austere and inflexible logic of 
the Geneva school something which suited his intellect and temper. That 
example of intolerance, indeed, which some of his predecessors had set, he never 
imitated. For all persecution he felt a fixed aversion, which he avowed, not only 
where the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions where it seemed that his 
interest would have been promoted by dissimulation, or by silence. E^ theological 
opnions, however, were even more decided than those of his ancestors. Tha 
tenet of predestination was the keystone of his religion.'' — Maoavhjfs ** History of 
England,^ chap. vii. (People's edition), vol. ii., p. 2. 

(64) Lselius Socinus (1525 — 1562) was bom in Sienna, in Italy, ffis 
ancestors were famous as legists, but he forsook the study of law for research im 
the Scriptures. His brief Ufe was a restless one; he was doubtful on several 
doctrinal points then commonly believed, but as the doctrine of toleration was in 
his age unknown, he concealed his real convictions, unless where their promulga- 
tion threatened little injury to himself. His tenets took deepest root in Poland. 
He died in Zurich. Faustus Socinus, his nephew, was also bom at Siflnoa, 
in 1539. His parents died early, and his educatiom was neglected. H6 entered 
the service of t^e Grrand Duke of Tuscany, and from his xmde's papers learned 
tiiat the religious opinions he had formed for himself by studying the Soripturas 
agreed in the main with those contained in the papers. He became a 8u4MOtod 
heretb, and escaped from the dangers of the Inquisition in Italy by going to 
Basle to study theology. He was the first to reduce Anti-Trinitarianism to> 
a system. He organized many small congregations in Poland. He atteikd^ tiie 
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Then unbelieving priests reformed the nation, 

And tanght more pleasant metiiod» of salration, 

Where Heaven's free snbjects might their rights d^ote. 

Lest God himself should seem too absolute; 

Fnlpits their sacred satire learned to spare, 350 

And vice admired to find & flatterer there ! 

Enconraged thus, wit'is Titans braved the skies, 

And the press groaned with licensed blasphemies. 

These monsters, critics, with your darts engage, 

Here p<nnt jonr thnnder and exhaust jonr rage ; 355 

Yet shun their ybul^ who scandaiously n»ctf, 

Wm needs mistake an author into vice; 

All seems infected that the infected spy, — 

A» aU eeema yellow to the jaundiced eye. 



351. Sin- wounded; panderer. 
355. Aim; satiate; anger. 



356. Avoid; error; disgracefully pm* ' 
cise. 

359. Everything appears. 

(End of Part Second.) 



Synod of Brest, 1588, and took a leading part in the discussions carried on there. 
He did not conceal his opinions, but expounded them with eloquence, moderation, 
and ability. He wrote in a good Latin style. His works have been published in 
two volumes folio. He was at one time dragged from his sick chamber and 
hauled half-naked through the streets by the rabble, on account of his opinions. 
His house was plundered and his writings destroyed. He died in 1604. Unita- 
rian has a general Socinian, a specific meaning : every Socinian is a Unitarian, but 
eivery Unitarian is not a Socinian; a Unitarian is a believer in the personal unity 
of God; a Socinian is also a believer in the personal unity of God, but he also 
holds that Jesus Christ, though a man, is a right object of religious worship. In 
many cases in the 17th century, it was true, as D'Alembert afterwards remarked 
that *'the theologians of Geneva had unconsciously become Socinians." The 
latter is the *' bold Socinns" of the text. 
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It is said that J. S. Mill, &f.P., will 
edit the posthumous works of the late 
H. T. Buckle. 

Francis Barham, founder of Alismj 
author of ** Life of Christ," '* Life and 
Times of Reuchlin/* " Socrates," a 
Drama, &c, has executed a new ver- 
sion of Job. He regards him as Jobab, 
the son of Joktan (Gen. x. 29), and 
oonsidero Elihu * the author of the 
book. 

P. J. B. Buchez (b. 1796), advocate 



of St Simonism, author of "Introduction 
to the Science of History** (1833), 
" Parliamentary History of the French 
Bevolution," &c., died suddenly at 
Bhodes. 

Saadi's ** Boss- Garden" is to be issued 
(translated) with an Introduction by 
Emerson, who is engaged on " Essays " 
for the Atlantic Monthhf. 

The works of the late Earl of Car- 
lisle are to be issued as a souvenir of 
his viceroyalty. 
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James Lowe, forraerlj editor of the 
CnVtc, latterly of The Field, The Qimu^ 
&c., an honest, paiostakiDg, and able 
man, died Ist Noyember. 

A new "Encyclopaedia" is to be 
issued in Paris, nnder the auspices of 
M. Pereire, the banker, and political 
economy will form a chief feature in 
thd "work ; a topic hitherto little attended 
to in French ConTersations-Lexlcons* 

Nicholas BoquiUon (b. 1795), trans- 
IsLtifr^ author of " Dictionary of Inven- 
tions," &c., has gone to Florence, to 
re-study " The Works of Galileo." 

Z. le G. Hequet (b. 1810), author of 
"Madame de Maintenon," &c, littera- 
teur , novelist, and dramatist, is dead. 

•* King John," translated into Bohe- 
miap by F. Doucha, has been published 
at Prague. 

iRev. W« H. Drummond, D.D., trans^ 
later of " Lucretius," scholar, poet, and 
divine, died at Dublin 16th Oct. 

Jos. £. Worcester, LL.D., American 
lexicographer, died 27th Oct^ aged 81. 

Tennyson is said to be translating 
Homer's "Ili^d." 

Mrs. E. C. Gaskell (bom 1812), 
authoress of " Mary Barton," " Ruth," 
" Wives and Daughters of England," 
biographer of *' Charlotte Brontd," died 
12th Nov. 

J. L. Klein's ** History of the Drama," 
vol. ii., will treat of Greek comedy and 
Bonian plays. 

A Breton drama of the Middle Ages, 
entitled '* The Great Mystery of Jesus," 
has been published in a French trans- 
lation by M. de la Viliemarqnd. 

ApoUonius of Tynna, as the rival 
and contemporary of Christ, is to find 
a Viogfapfaer in Albert R^ville, D.D., 
Botterdam. 

It is intended to publish a selection 
from the works of John Wickliffe, the 
early* Reformer, at Oxford. 

Sir William Row^n Hamilton, the 
late Dublin profe£>sor of Astronomy, had 
a new work oji his great discovery, 
*• Quaternions," in the press at his death. 
Tlis is nearly ready. 



Benan's ''Apostles" is in the press. 

. Go^t'ji " Memoirs " are to be ccn- 
pleted,. as^ far as he intends to carry 
them, by the cloee of the year. 

"A History of Art," by M. Thiers, 
is about to appear. 

Prudhon's ** Theory of Property," a 
new work left finished at his d«ath, has 
just been ptti»te press. 

In the library of Count de Kostitz a 
MS., by Copernicus, **0n the devolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies," has beeu 
discovered^ 

A Peopk'g Edition of ** The Serioua 
and comic verse of Thomas Hood "(1798- 
1845) has been placed under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. S. Lttea^ of the 
Timesj Shilling Magazvne, &c. 

J.y. Leclerc (born Dec. 2, 1787), 
author of " Eloge on Montaigne," " His- 
tory of Platonism," editor of "Cicero," 
and one of the conductors of the Jcwmal 
des Debats, died 12th Kov. 

The originals ofthe" Fasten Letters." 
vol. v., have been found, it '\& taid, by 
Mr. Philip Frere, amongst Sir JfAija 
Fenn's papers. Their authenticity Aad 
been doubted. 

Peter Parley's "Annual for. 1866" 
IS the work of William Martin. 

Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, is 
about to idsue ''Berqdons uii Special 
Occasions." 

" The Working Man and the Fran- 
chise," by Rev. F. D. Maurice, eonsk»ttf 
of Lectures delivered at the Workiiig 
Men's College, London. 

The Rev« Thomas Pattison, a licen- 
tiate of the Church of Sootlaud, who 
died in October, was widely kuuwn a> » 
litterateur. We understand that a col- 
lection of his *' Translation:} froii) tlie 
Gaelic " are to be published. 

Lady Theresa, widow of Sir G. C. 
I«ewis, authoress of several nt^vel^, of 
*• The Friends and Contemporaries ot 
Clarendon," and editress of " The Cor- 
respondence of Miss Berry," di;$d 11 ui 

Mr. Gladstone's " Rectorial Addre3s'* 
has been separately published. 
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